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PREFACE 


The  International  Library  of  Technology  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  large  and  increasing  demand  that  has  arisen  for  the 
Reference  Libraries  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  students  of  the 
Schools.  As  the  volumes  composing  this  Library  are  all 
printed  from  the  same  plates  used  in  printing  the  Reference 
Libraries  above  mentioned,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
regarding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  the  students  of — and  the  class  of  students  taught  by — 
these  Schools,  in  order  to  afford  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  salient  and  unique  features. 

The  only  requirement  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  able  to  read  the  English  language  and 
to  write  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  written  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  him  intelligible.  Each  course  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  no  textbooks  are  required  other  than 
those  prepared  by  the  Schools  for  the  particular  course 
selected.  The  students  themselves  are  from  every  class, 
trade,  and  profession  and  from  every  country;  they  are, 
almost  without  exception,  busily  engaged  in  some  vocation, 
and  can  spare  but  little  time  for  study,  and  that  usually 
outside  of  their  regular  working  hours.  The  information 
desired  is  such  as  can  be  immediately  applied  in  practice, 
so  that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  exchange  his 
present  vocation  for  a  more  congenial  one  or  to  rise  to  a 
higher  level  in  the  one  he  now  pursues.     Furthermore,  he 
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wishes  to  obtain  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most  direct  manner 
possible. 

In  meeting  these  requirements,  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
books  that  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
plan  followed,  are  absohitely  unique.  In  the  majority  of 
subjects  treated  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  required  is 
limited  to  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  and  meir- 
suration,  and  in  no  case  is  any  greater  knowledge  of 
mathematics  needed  than  the  simplest  elementary  principles 
of  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  thorough, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  logarithmic 
table.  To  effect  this  result,  derivations  of  rules  and 
formulas  are  omitted,  but  thorough  and  complete  instruc- 
tions are  given  regarding  how,  when,  and  under  what 
circumstances  any  particular  rule,  formula,  .  or  process 
should  be  applied;  and  whenever  possible  one  or  more 
examples,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  arise  in  actual  practice 
— together  with  their  solutions — are  given  to  illustrate  and 
explain  its  application. 

In  preparing  these  textbooks,,  it  has  been  our  constant 
endeavor  to  view  the  matter  from  the  student's  standpoint, 
and  to  try  and  anticipate  everything  that  would  cause  him 
trouble.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  all  ambiguous  expressions — both  those  due 
to  faulty  rhetoric  and  those  due  to  insufHcnency  of  statement 
or  explanation.  As  the  best  way  to  make  a  statement, 
explanation,  or  description  clear  is  to  give  a  picture  or  a 
diagram  in  connection  with  it,  illustrations  have  been  used 
almost  without  limit.  The  illustrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projec- 
tions and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
perspectives  have  been  used,  according  to  which  will  best 
produce  the  desired  results.  Half-tones  have  been  used 
rather  sparingly,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
effect  is  desired  rather  than  the  actual  details. 

It  is  obvious  that  books  prepared  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned must  not  only  be  clear  and  concise  beyond  anything 
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heretofore  attempted,  but  they  must  also  possess  unequaled 
vahie  for  reference  purposes.  They  not  only  give  the  max- 
imum of  information  in  a  minimum  space,  but  this  informa- 
tion is  so  ingeniously  arranged  and  correlated,  and  the  indexes 
are  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  can  at  once  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  reader.  The  numerous  examples  and  explanatory 
remarks,  together  with  the  absence  of  long  demonstrations 
and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  are  of  great  assist- 
ance in  helping  one  to  select  the  proper  formula,  method, 
or  process  and  in  teaching  him  how  and  when  it  should 
be  used. 

Complete  instructions  regarding  electric  transmission, 
electrjc  lighting,  and  the  wiring  of  buildings  for  light  and 
power  are  given  in  this  volume.  In  the  portion  relating  to 
electric  transmission  the  various  systems  of  transmitting 
electrical  energy,  both  by  direct  and  alternating  current,  are 
explained  in  the  greatest  detail.  In  Electric  Lighting  all  the 
important  systems  of  distribution  are  described,  and  special 
attention  is  given  to  enclosed  arc  lamps  and  their  operation. 
Arc-lamp  connections  are  explained  more  clearly  than  in  any 
textbook  heretofore  published,  and  the  same  is  true  regard- 
ing arc-light  switchboards.  In  presenting  the  subject  of 
Interior  Wiring  the  object  has  been  to  show  how  work  should 
be  done  in  order  to  be  safe  and  in  accordance  with  the  Under- 
writers' requirements.  Interior  Wiring  is  a  branch  that  has 
been  sadly  neglected  in  nearly  all  electrical  textbooks,  and* 
the  present  papers  are  easily  the  best  treatise  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  subject.  This  volume  will  be  found 
extremely  convenient  for  looking  up  wiring  formulas  and 
tables,  special  pains  having  been  taken  to  arrange  these  in 
the  most  convenient  form. 

The  method  of  numbering  the  pages,  cuts,  articles,  etc.  is 
such  that  each  subject  or  part,  when  the  subject  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  is  complete  m  itself-  hence,  in  order 
to  make  the  index  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  give  each 
subject  or  part  a  number  This  number  is  placed  at  the  top 
of  each  page,  on  the  headline,  opi)osite  the  i)age  number; 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  page  number  it  is  preceded  by 
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the  printer's  section  mark  (§).  CcMisequently,  a  reference 
such  as  g  10,  page  'H'),  will  be  readily  foiiiid  by  looking  along 
the  inside  edges  of  the  headlines  until  §  10  is  found,  and 
then  through  §  10  until  page  M  is  found. 

International  Textbook  Company. 
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ELECTRIC    TRANSMISSION 

(PART  1.) 


INTBODUCTOBY. 

!•  !Electrlc  ti:finsinisslon  may  be  defined  as  the  trans- 
ferring of  power  from  one  point  to  another  by  means  of 
electricity.  The  power  so  transmitted  may  be  used  for  any 
of  the  numerous  applications  to  which  electricity  is  now 
adapted,  such  as  operating  motors,  lights,  electrolytic  plants, 
etc.  The  distance  over  which  the  power  is  transmitted 
may  vary  from  a  few  feet,  as  in  factories,  to  several  miles, 
as  in  some  of  the  modern  long-distance  transmission  plants. 

2.  A  power-transmission  system  consists  of  three  essen- 
tial parts:  (a)  The  station  containing  the  necessary  dyna- 
mos and  prim.e  movers  for  generating  the  electricity ;  (d)  the 
line  for  carrying  the  current  to  the  distant  point ;  and  (c)  the 
various  receiving  devices  by  means  of  which  the  power  is 
utilized. 

3.  Electric  transmission  may  be  carried  out  either  by 
using  the  direct  current,  the  alternating  current,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  Generally  speaking,  in  cases  where 
the  transmission  is  fairly  short,  the  direct  current  is  used. 
When  the  distance  is  long,  it  is  best  to  use  the  alternating 
current.  In  cases  where  the  distance  is  long  and  where 
alternating  current  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  operation  of 
the  receiving  devices,  the  current  transmitted  over  the  line 
is  alternating,  and  this  current  is  changed  to  direct  current 
at  the  distant  end  and  there  distributed,   thus  forming  a 

§u 
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■» 
combination  of  the  two  systems.     The  special  applications 

of  electric  transmission  to  railway  and  lighting  work  will  be 
taken  up  later  in  connection  with  those  branches  of  the 
subject;  for  the  present,  the  object  is  only  to  bring  out 
a  few  important  points  relating  to  the  subject  of  elec- 
tric-power transmission  generally.  Practically,  all  electric- 
power-transmission  plants,  whether  direct  or  alternating, 
use  constant-potential  dynamos,  i.  e.,  the  dynamos  in  the 
power  station  maintain  a  nearly  constant  pressure  and  the 
current  varies  with  the  load. 

4.  Power  transmission  is  extensively  used  in  connection 
with  water-powers  that  would  in  many  cases  be  of  little 
use  on  account  of  their  being  located  away  from  railways  or 
commercial  centers.  It  is  also  coming  into  use  largely  in 
factories  to  replace  long  lines  of  shafting  and  numerous 
belts,  which  are  wasteful  of  power.  Its  most  extensive  use, 
however,  is  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  street  rail- 
ways, where  the  power  is  transmitted  from  the  central  sta- 
tion to  the  cars  scattered  over  the  line.  The  style  of 
apparatus  used  will  depend  altogether  on  the  special  kind  of 
work  that  the  plant  is  to  do,  and  the  type  best  adapted  for 
a  given  service  will  be  taken  up  when  the  different  trans- 
mission systems  are  treated  later. 


THE  POWER  STATION^. 

5.  The  power  station  is  a  building  intended  for  the 

reception  of  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  economical 

and  reliable  generation  of  power  and  its  transformation  into 

electric  energy  for   transmission  to  the  points  where  it  is 

to  be  used.     It  is  usual,  where  ground  is  not  expensive,  to 

build  a  one-story  structure,  providing  room  for  offices,  stores, 

machinery,  etc.,  or  a  separate  building  may  be  erected  for 

offices  and  stores. 
« 

6.  Prime  3Iovers. — At  present  there   are  three  kinds  of 

prime  movers  ia  common  use  for  electric-power-transmission 
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work.     These  are  steam  engrlnes,  waterwheels,  and  gas 

or  oil  engrlnes.  Steam  is  used  more  as  a  source  of  power 
than  either  water  or  gas,  but  the  development  of  long- 
distance power  transmission  has  greatly  increased  the  use  of 
water-power,  and  the  gas  engine  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor. 


STEAM    PIJLNTS, 

7.  Engrlnes. — The  type  of  engine  that  is  most  suitable 
for  a  power  station  depends  entirely  on  the  size  of  the 
system  and  on  the  general  requirements  of  the  service. 
The  closest  speed  regulation  under  widely  varying  loads  is 
obtained  with  high-speed,  automatic  cut-off  engines,  and 
this  class  is,  therefore,  particularly  suitable  for  small  electric 
railways  and  lighting  plants.  A  little  consideration  will 
show  that  such  systems  may  furnish  extremes  of  load  at 
very  short  intervals;  for  if  there  were  on  a  small  railroad 
only  one  car  in  service,  the  station  load  would  be  zero  (or 
simply  the  friction  of  the  moving  machinery)  when  the  car 
was  at  rest  and  a  maximum  when  it  was  starting  on  a 
heavy  grade.  Again,  in  a  small  lighting  plant,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  lamps  may  be  turned  on  or  off  at  once,  thus 
causing  great  fluctuations  in  the  central-station  load.  In 
general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  larger  the  system,  the 
nearer  will  the  load  approach  a  constant  normal  value.  In 
very  large  systems  the  load  will  be  a  maximum  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day  or  night,  and  will  gradually  fall  to  a  mini- 
mum at  other  hours.  For  such  an  installation,  it  is  best 
to  use  low-speed  Corliss  engines  and  run  them  with  con- 
densers, if  water  for  this  purpose  is  readily  available.  In 
large  plants  it  is  now  customary  to  use  large,  low-speed 
Corliss  engines,  either  of  the  horizontal  or  vertical  type,  the 
latter  being  preferable  where  the  floor  space  is  limited. 

8.  Boilers. — The  boilers  in  most  general  use  are  those 
carrying  the  water  in  tubes  and  called  water-tube  boilers, 
the  reason  for  the  preference  being  that  they  steam  rapidly 
and  will  therefore  respond  quickly  to  extra  demands  made 
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upon  them.  Many  stations  are,  nevertheless,  equipped  with 
return-tubular  boilers,  which  give  entire  satisfaction.  For 
steady  work,  this  type  is  preferred  by  many  station  man- 
agers, as  the  steam  pressure  in  a  water-tube  boiler  will  fall  as 
easily  as  it  rises,  if  the  boiler  is  not  properly  fired ;  on  the 
score  of  safety,  however,  water- tube  boilers  are  doubtless 
superior.  When  space  is  very  limited,  vertical  boilers  are 
sometimes  put  in. 

Mechanical  stokers  are  much  used  when  it  is  desired  to 
burn  fine  coal,  and  in  such  cases  generally  prove  economical ; 
also,  economizers  may  be  placed  in  the  chimney,  close  to  the 
boilers,  their  function  being  to  warm  the  fecdwater  by 
means  of  the  waste  furnace  gases.  The  boiler  room  should 
be  designed  with  a  special  view  to  the  expeditious  handling 
of  coal  and  ashes  with  a  minimum  of  labor.  To  accomplish 
this,  it  is  well  to  deliver  the  coal  from  a  railroad  car  and 
unload  directly  into  bunkers,  from  which  it  can  readily 
be  supplied  to  the  several  boilers.  These  bunkers  should 
have  storage  capacity  for  at  least  15  days,  unless  there  is 
another  large  supply  easily  accessible.  A  subway  may  be 
built  beneath  the  ash-pits,  and  these  may  be  fitted  with 
doors  to  open  downwards,  through  which  the  ashes  can  be 
swept  into  a  small  car  running  on  a  track  beneath.  This  is 
a  refinement  of  practice  perhaps  justifiable  only  in  the  case 
of  very  large  plants. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  v/ater. 
It  is  not  always  well  to  trust  entirely  to  city  mains,  although 
this  source  is  usually  reliable.  When  the  station  is  not 
located  near  running  water,  it  may  be  found  advisable  to 
sink  a  well,  from  which  water  may  be  pumped  into  a  tank 
and  the  water  from  the  mains  used  only  in  cases  of  emergency. 

9.  Steam  I'lplng:. — The  steam  piping  for  the  station 
should  receive  the  most  careful  thought,  as  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  on  its  correct  design  will  depend  the 
prime  requisite  of  successful  operation,  which  is,  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  there  be  failure  of  the  current  supply 
to  the  lines.     Some  of  the  engines  in  many  power  stations 
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must  be  kept  turning  all  the  time.  The  simplest  means  of 
connection  is  to  supply  steam  to  each  engine  from  an  inde- 
pendent boiler,  but  the  objection  to  this  is  that,  in  the 
event  of  trouble  with  any  boiler  necessitating  repairs,  its 
engine  would  also  be  put  out  of  service.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty,  the  boilers  might  all  be  connected  together  by  a 
steam  main,  as  at  m,  Fig.   1;   this   is   provided  with  stop 
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valves  V,  7\  which,  with  the  valves  i\  at  the  engines  and 
those  at  the  boilers  i\,  afford  a  means  of  disconnecting  any 
engine  or  boiler  without  affecting  the  rest  of  the  plant. 
This  system  is  the  cheapest  reliable  one,  but  is  not  the  safest, 
because  there  is  no  duplication  of  pipes,  and  if  one  were  to 
burst  or  otherwise  get  out  of  order,  the  engine  or  boiler 
connected  to  it  would  be  put  out  of  service. 
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lO.  There  are  two  principal  methods  of  installing  a 
duplicate  system,  and  they  differ  at  first  sight  imly  in  p«»int 
of  size  of  pipes.  A  diagram  of  the  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  Z.  Two  mains  I'l,  m,  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
boiler  room,  being  connected  on  one  side  with  leaders  to  the 
boilers  a,  b,  c,  and  on  the  other  with  leaders  passing  through 


the  fire-wall  tc  to  the  engines.  These  cimnecting  pipes,  it 
will  be  seen,  arc  all  in  pairs,  and  start  from  the  two  mains; 
each  one  is  provided  with  a  stop  valve  v  at  the  end,  and 
every  pair  terminates  in  a  cast-iron  Y,  huth  at  the  drum  of 
the  boiler  and  at  the  engine.  This  system,  therefore,  pro- 
vides a  double  path  for  the  steam  between  aiiyen^'ine  and  any 
boiler,  and  renders  almost  wholly  improbable  a  suspension 
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of  operation  due  to  accident  to  the  steam-power  gener- 
ating plant.  The  difference  alluded  to  between  the  two 
methods  of  duplicating  is  that  in  one  system,  pipes  are  pro- 
vided of  such  size  that  one  set  alone  will  carry  the  steam  for 
the  engines  and  the  duplicate  piping  is  held  as  a  reserve, 
while  in  the  other,  the  pipes  are  of  smaller  size  and  are  in 
use  all  the  time,  their  combined  area  of  cross-section  being 
necessary  for  delivering  the  steam  at  the  determined  pres- 
sure. The  first  system  is  used  quite  frequently,  but  has, 
nevertheless,  many  disadvantages.  It  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  valves  connecting  with  the  reserve  piping  closed  so 
tightly  that  no  steam  will  leak  past,  and  there  is  always  a 
pressure  indicated  on  the  gauge.  The  exposure  of  all  this 
surface  to  condensation,  even  though  protected  by  non- 
conducting covering,  entails  a  continual  waste  of  energy, 
and  the  drips  always  have  to  be  left  open  to  prevent  the 
pipes  filling  up  with  water.  Then,  the  first  cost  of  such  a 
system  is  considerably  higher  than  if  the  smaller  pipes  were 
used,  and  repairs  are  more  expensive.  It  may  also  happen 
that  an  engineer  will  habitually  use  one  set  of  pipes  alone  for 
a  long  period,  and  when  an  accident  compels  him  to  close 
this  set,  he  finds  that  the  valves  of  the  auxiliary  piping  have 
become  seated  through  rust  or  deposits  from  the  water  and 
are  immovable,  and  a  shut-down  is  the  result.  With  the 
second  system,  the  exposed  surface  of  pipes  is  less,  both 
sidei  are  in  service  continually,  and  if  an  accident  should 
occur  to  one  branch,  the  remaining  branch  will  furnish 
steam  until  a  repair  is  accomplished.  There  would  be, 
through  the  one  pipe,  a  greater  drop  in  pressure,  but  this 
would  easily  be  remedied  by  closing  the  valves  v^,  %\  or 
z/„  v^  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the  system  and  run- 
ning one  boiler  at  a  higher  pressure  for  a  time.  Other 
methods  of  piping  are  sometimes  resorted  to,  but  these  two, 
as  illustrated  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  will  generally  be  found  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  simple  connections  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  more  expensive  but  more  reliable  construction  on  the 
other.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  use  of 
duplicate  steam   piping  is  not  as  popular  as  it  once  was. 
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Some  of  the  most  modern  power  plants  do  not  use  duplicate 
piping,  but  take  great  caro  to  see  that  everything  connected 
with  the  single  piping  is  of  the  best  possible  quality  and  has 
a  large  factor  of  safety.  If  proper  care  is  taken  in  selecting 
the  material  and  installing  the  piping  system,  there  should 
be  little  need  of  putting  it  up  in  duplicate. 


11.     General  Arrnnprenient. — The  general  arrangement 
of  a  steam  plant  depends  very  largely  on  the  style  of  machin- 
j^  cry   used.     In   any   event, 

the  boiler  room  and  engine 
room  should  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  fire- 
wall with  fireproof  com- 
municating doors.  The 
complete  separation  of  these 
departments  will  prevent 
accnmulation  of  dust  on  the 
dynamos  and  engines  due 
to  the  handling  of  coal  and 
.^shes.  In  some  cases,  where 
ground  space  is  limited,  the 
engmes  are  placed  on  one 
floor  and  the  dynamos  on 
the  floor  above,  the  power 
being  transmitted  by  means 
of  belts.  One  method  uses 
miiuidiial  driving  from 
P""  ^  each  engine  to  one  or  two 

dynamos  lotated  direcll\  abo\e  but  a  better  one  is  to 
make  use  of  countcrsh  ifts  on  the  cngme  or  dynamo  floor,  or 
both  These  countershafts  ire  divided  into  sections  and 
fitted  with  friction  pulle\s  in  s  iili  a  way  as  to  permit  of  any 
desired  combination  of  engine's  and  dynamos,  an  arrange- 
ment best  calculated  to  ensure  uninterrupted  service.  A 
simple  example  of  such  an  installation  is  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
the  lower  view  being  an  clcvaticni.  The  cnsfine-s  arc  ui  the 
lower  floor  and  tlic  countcrsiiaft  i  on  the  np[>cr  floor,  dire-ctly 
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above  the  flywheels  and  connected  by  belting  to  the  dyna- 
mos d.  Two  engines  are  indicated,  their  flywheels  w,  w 
being  dotted  in  the  plan. 


=iStii^ 
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12.  Another  plan  showiny  the  general  arrangement  of 
machinery  and  boilers  for  a  small  station  is  given  in  Fig.  4. 
The  engines  e,  e  arc   placed  near  the  walls,   allowing   the 
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whole  center  of  the  room  for  the  dynamos  d.  At  one  end  is 
the  countershaft  ac^  which  may  be  divided  and  fitted  with  a 
coupling  at/"  for  disconnecting  one-half  of  the  generating 
plant  when  the  load  is  light.  The  switchboard  s  should  be 
near  the  dynamos,  but  not  so  close  as  to  be  liable  to  injury 
from  a  broken  belt.  Beyond  the  fire-wall  are  the  boilers  b^ 
arranged  so  that  the  distance  from  them  to  the  engine  shall 
be  as  small  as  possible,  to  avoid  condensation  of  steam  in 
the  pipes. 

13.  The  two  foregoing  plans  using  belts  and  counter- 
shafts were  largely  used  at  one  time,  but  the  countershaft 
in  electric-power  plants  is  rapidly  going  out  of  existence. 
The  countershaft  not  only  involves  a  certain  waste  of 
power,  but  it  also  necessitates  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of 
belting.  Now  that  dynamos  are  built  to  run  at  lower  speeds 
than  formerly  and  are  made  in  larger  sizes,  the  need  of  a 
countershaft  does  not  exist  to  the  extent  it  once  did.  In 
medium-sized  plants  it  is  now  customary  either  to  belt  each 
dynamo  directly  to  its  engine  or,  what  is  still  better,  to 
have  the  armature  of  the  dynamo  mounted  directly  on  the 
shaft  of  the  engine.  This  last  method  of  direct  driving  is 
becoming  almost  universal  in  all  large,  modern  plants. 
The  dynamos  used  for  direct  connection  must,  of  course, 
run  slower  than  those  driven  by  belt,  because  their  speed 
must  suit  that  of  the  engine.  This  means  that  a  direct- 
connected  dynamo  must  be  larger,  heavier,  and  more  expen- 
sive for  the  same  output  than  the  belt-driven  machine. 
The  first  cost  of  the  direct-connected  machine  is,  therefore, 
greater  than  the  belt-driven  one.  This  extra  expense  is  to 
a  certain  extent  offset  by  the  absence  of  belting  and  the 
decreased  wear  and  tear  on  the  machinery  due  to  the  low 
speed  of  operation.  A  great  saving  in  floor  space  is  also 
gained  by  using  direct-connected  generating  sets,  and  this 
saving  of  space  is  an  important  item  in  large  cities,  where 
ground  is  very  expensive.  For  small  plants,  where  the 
first  cost  must  be  kept  down  and  where  economy  of  space  is 
not  necessary,  belted  units  are  still  installed  in  many  cases. 
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type.  The  hot  furnace  gases  pass  through  the  economizer  H 
on  their  way  to  the  stack,  and  thus  heat  up  the  feedwater 
before  it  enters  the  boilers.  Coal  is  delivered  to  the  hop- 
per C  by  means  of  the  conveyer  A^  and  from  C  it  is  fed 
to  the  boilers  by  means  of  the  chute  M  and  the  auto- 
matic stoker  g.  All  the  power  required  for  the  stokers, 
coal-handling  machinery,  etc.  is  supplied  by  electric  motors. 
The  hot  water  from  the  condenser  is  conveyed  to  a  tower  A', 
where  it  is  allowed  to  fall  and  come  in  contact  with  a  cur- 
rent of  air  se*t  up  by  fans.  The  water  is  cooled  by  this 
means,  and  may  be  used  over  again  for  condensing  purposes. 
The  general  tendency  is  towards  a  centralization  of  electric 
light  and  power  plants,  while  the  former  practice  was  to  use 
a  number  of  smaller  plants,  each  located  near  the  district  to 
be  supplied.  The  consequence  is  that  city  plants  are  con- 
tinually increasing  in  size,  and  the  plant  shown  in  Fig.  5  is 
a  very  fair  example  of  one  of  these  more  recent  installations. 


WATER-POWER    1»L.ANTS. 

15.  The  general  arrangement  of  a  water-power  plant 
must  be  made  to  fit  the  particular  water-power  that  is  used 
to  run  the  plant.  In  most  cases  the  station  is  situated  at 
or  near  the  stream  supplying  the  power,  and  the  type  of 
waterwheel  used  must  be  adapted  to  the  head  or  fall  of 
water  obtainable.  For  elect ric-power-transmission  work, 
two  kinds  of  waterwheels  are  in  common  use,  turbines  and 
tangential  or  impulse  wlieels.  The  former  are  used  in  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  but  the  latter  are  especially 
adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  the  high  heads  met  with 
in  mountainous  districts.  Where  waterwheels  are  used  in 
connection  with  electric-power-transmission  plants,  they  are 
frequently  coupled  directly  to  the  dynamo.  The  wheel 
itself  in  such  cases  mav  be  of  the  vertical  or  horizontal 
type,  but  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  common,  because  it 
permits  the  use  of  ordinary  types  of  dynamo.  The  most 
notable  example  of  vertical  turbines  direct-connected  to 
dynamos  is  the  Niagara  plant,   part  of  which  is  shown  in 
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section  in  Fig,  6.  The  water  from  the  canal  C  flows  into 
the  head-race  /^and  thence  to  the  turbines  T  through  the 
penstoclts  P.     The  wheels  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 


wheel  pit  and  the  revolving  fields  of  the  generators  G  are 
carried  by  the  vertical  shaft.  The  water,  after  leaving 
the  wheels,  drops  into  the  tail  race  R  and  passes  off  through 
the  tunnel  V  Kc  z.  point  below  the  falls. 

IC.  Horizontal  TiirUliu's. — Fig.  7  shows  a  typical 
arrangement  of  a  horizontal  turbine,  or  rather  a  pair  of  tur- 
bines.    In  many  cases  these  turbines  arc  direct -connected 
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to  the  dyimraos,  an  arrangement  that  is  becoming  \ 
common  in  water-power-tran-imission  plants,  where  the  ( 
ditions  are  suited  to  this  method  of  operation.  It  is  v 
compact,  and  there  is  no  belling  or  gearing  of  any  kind. 
Sometimes  the  turbine  and  dynamo  are  both  mounted  on  the 
same  base,  while  in  other  plants  the  turbines  are  arranged  in 


one  room,  and  the  machines  are  driven  by  the  shafts  which  ■ 
extend  through  into  a  separate  dynamo  room.     When  thi 
dynamos  have  to  nm  at   a  high  speed,  it  is  necessary,  i 
course,  to  use  belting.      In  a   great  many  plants  the  dyna^ 
mos  are  driven  by  vertical  turbines  through  belting  or  gear-*! 
ing,   but   the   horizontal   type   is   gradually    replacing  ■ 
vertical  type  for  this  kind  of  work. 


GAS-KNOINE    PLANTS. 

17.    Gas  engines  and  oil  engines  have  in  the  past  1 
used  to  but  a  very  limited  extent  in  America  in  conneciiO 
srith  eicctric-powefrtransmission  jilants.     One  of  the  obje< 
tions  to  such  engines  was  ihiit  they  did  not  give  a  stea< 
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speed,  and,  hence,  caused  fluctuations  in  voltage.  This  has 
been  overcome  in  the  later  types  of  engine,  and  the  gas 
engine  will  no  doubt  come  largely  into  use  in  connection 
with  electrical  work.  Power  can  be  obtained  from  coal 
cheaper  by  converting  the  coal,  into  gas  and  utilizing  this 
gas  in  a  gas  engine  than  by  burning  the  coal  under  a  boiler 
and  using  a  steam  engine.  In  a  gas-engine  plant,  the 
boilers  would  be  replaced  by  gas  producers  and  the  steam 
engines  by  gas  engines.  In  some  few  cases  natural  gas  is 
available,  but  generally  a  gas-producing  plant  would  have 
to  be  provided.  The  general  arrangement  of  such  a  station 
would  be  practically  the  same  as  that  already  described  for 
a  steam  plant. 


LrNTE  CONDUCTORS. 

18.  Before  going  on  with  a  consideration  of  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  electric-power  transmission,  it  will  be  well 
to  take  up  briefly  the  properties  of  the  metals  used  as  con- 
ductors. The  line  wire  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  of 
copper.  Aluminum  is  now  coming  into  use  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  the  future  it  may  replace  copper  for  some  lines 
of  work.  Iron  or  steel  is  seldom  used  for  a  line  conductor, 
because  its  resistance  is  too  high.  There  is  one  particular 
case,  however,  in  which  it  is  largely  used  as  a  return  con- 
ductor, and  that  is  in  connection  with  electric  railways, 
where  the  current  is  led  back  to  the  power  house  through 
the  rails. 


COPPER   CONDUCTORS. 

19,  Bare  and  Insulated  Wires. — Line  conductors  are 
usually  in  the  form  of  copper  wire  of  round  cross-section 
whenever  the  conductor  is  of  moderate  size.  For  conductors 
of  large  cross-section,  stranded  cables  are  used,  made  up  of  a ' 
number  of  strands  of  small  wire  twisted  together.  This  con- 
struction makes  the  conductor  flexible  and  easy  to  handle. 
When  these  wires  or  cables  are  strung  in  the  air,  they  are 
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usually  insulated  by  a  covering  that  consists  of  two  or  thre< 
braids  of  cotton,  soaked  in  a  weather-proof  compound  coin3 
posed  largely  of  pitch  or  asphalt.      If  a  better  insulation  i 
required,  the  wire  is  first  covered  with  a  layer  of  rubber  and 


the  braid  appIiuU  over  it.  For  underground  work,  the  con. 
ductor  is  first  insulated  with  rubber  or  paper  soaked  in  com 
pound  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  lead  sheath  to  keep  ou' 


moisture.  Fig.  8  shows  a  stranded  cable  for  undergrour 
work  provided  with  an  insulating  layer  of  paper  and  a  lea 
sheath.     Fig.  9  shows  an  ordinary  triple-braid  weather-pro< 


overhead  line  wire,  and  Fig.  10  a  weather-proof  overhead 
cable.  When  the  pressure  used  on  the  line  is  very  high,  s^ 
10.000  volts  or  over,  bare  wires  are  often  used,  because  tlH 
ordinary  weather-proof  insulation  is  of  little  or  no  protection 
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against  such  pressures  and  only  gives  a  false  appearance  of 
security.  The  practice  for  such  lines  is,  therefore,  to  use 
bare-wire  and  to  insulate  this  wire  thoroughly  by  means  of 
specially  designed  insulators. 


WIRE   GAUGES. 

20.  Various  standards  or  wire  gauges  have  been 
adopted  by  different  manufacturers,  but  the  safest  and  best 
way  is  always  to  express  the  diameter  of  a  wire  in  mils^  or 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  and  its  area  of  cross-section  in  circu- 
lar viils.  The  American,  or  Brown  &  Sharpc,  gauge  is  used 
almost  exclusively  in  America  in  connection  with  electrical 
work,  but  it  is  always  well  to  give  the  diameter  of  the  wire 
as  well  as  its  gauge  number,  so  as  to  avoid  any  possibility 
of  mistake. 

21.  Circular  Measure. — The  diameter  of  a  wire  is 
usually  expressed  either  as  a  decimal  part  of  an  inch  or  in 
terms  of  a  unit  called  the  mil.  A  mil  is  equal  to  one-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch,  i.  e.,  1  mil  =  .001  inch.  For  example,  if 
a  wire  were  two-hundredths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (.020"),  it 
would  have  a  diameter  of  20  mils. 

22.  A  circular  mil  is  a  unit  of  area  used  in  expressing 
the  area  of  cross-section  of  wires.  It  will  be  seen  later  that 
a  simple  relation  exists  between  the  diameter  of  a  wire  and 
its  area  of  cross-section  expressed  in  circular  mils,  so  that  if 
either  one  of  these  quantities  is  known  the  other  can  be 
readily  obtained.  If  the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  d  inches,  its 
area  in  square  inches  is  d"^  x  .7854.  If  d  is  expressed  in 
mils,  the  area,  calculated  in  the  same  manner,  will  be  given 
in  square  mils. 

23.  The  square  inch  is  not  a  convenient  unit  to  use 
for  expressing  the  area  of  cross-section  of  wires  because,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  too  large,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  quantity  .7854  makes  the  calculations  awkward  to  per- 
form rapidly.     In  order  to  get  around  these  difficulties,  the 
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circular  mil  is  used  for  expressing  the  area  of  cross-section. 
The  circular  mil  is  the  area  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  which  the 
diameter  is  one  mil,  or  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  Its 
area  is  therefore  (yaVo)'  X  .7854,  or  .0000007854  square  inch. 
Suppose  now  that 'we  have  a  wire  the  diameter  of  which 

is  d  mils.     Its  area  in  square  inches  will  be  f     i\i\c^  X  .7854. 

But  we  have  seen  above  that  the  area  of  1  circular  mil 
is  .0000007854  square  inch,  hence  the  number  of  circular 
mils   that    there   must   be   in   a   wire   of   diameter    d   mils 


.  (w«)'x-^«^* 


is  - , '-; — ~ ^-— — —  =  ^/';   or,   iJie  mimbcr  of  circular  mils 

{Wwn)    X  .7854  -" 

cross-section  of  a  luirc  is  equal  to  the  square  of  its  diatneter 
expressed  in  mils.  If,  then,  we  know  the  diameter  of  any 
wire,  we  can  at  once  obtain  its  area  in  circular  mils  by 
expressing  the  diameter  in  mils  and  squaring  it. 

Example  1. — A  round  wire  has  a  diameter  of  .036  inch;  what  is  its 
diameter  in  mils  and  its  area  in  circular  mils  ? 

Solution. — Since  1  mil  =  .001  inch,  the  diameter  will  be  36  mils. 
Circular  mils  =  d'^  =  36*  =  1.296.     Ans. 

Example  2. — What  would  be  the  area  of  the  above  wire  in  square 
mils? 

Solution. — Area  in  square  mils  =  ^*  X  .7854,  where  d  is  the  diam- 
eter  in  mils.  Hence,  square  mils  =  //«  X  .7854  =  1.296  X  .7854  =  1.018, 
nearly.     Ans. 

Example  3. — Find  the  area  in  circular  mils  of  a  round  copper  rod 
i  inch  in  diameter. 

Solution. —  \  inch  =  .250  inch  =  250  mils;  hence,  area  in  circular 
mils  =  2503  ^  62.5(K).     Ans. 

Example  4. — Find  the  area  in  square  mils  of  a  ^-inch  square, 
copper  bar. 

Solution. —  \  inch  =  .500  inch  =  500  mils.  Area  in  square  mils 
=  500  X  500  =  250,(X)0.     Ans. 

Example  5. — A  round  rod  has  an  area  of  125, (KX)  circular  mils:  what 
is  its  diameter  in  mils  ? 

Solution. — We  have  area  in  circular  mils  =  rt'-,  or  d  =, 
y'area  in  circular  mils  =  4/ 125.000  —  354  mils,  nearly,  or  about  .354  in. 

Ans 
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DIFFERENT  STAXDARDS  FOR  WIRE  GAUGE. 

Dimensions  of  Wires  in  Decimal  Parts  of  an  Inch. 
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.0250 

.0250 

.0261 

.02700 

.0240 

23 

24 

020100 

.022 

.0230 

.0225 

.0231 

.02500 

.0220 

24 

25 

.017900 

.020 

.0200 

.0200 

.0212 

.02300 

.0200 

25 

26 

.015940 

.018 

.0180 

.0180 

.0194 

.02050 

.0180 

26 

27 

.014195 

.oi6 

.0170 

.0170 

.0182 

.01875 

.0164 

27 

28 

.012641 

.014 

.0160 

*oi6o 

.0170 

.01650 

.0148 

28 

29 

0U257 

.013 

0150 

.0150 

.0163 

.01550 

.0136 

29 

30 

.010025 

.012 

.0140 

.0140 

.0156 

.01375 

.0124 

30 

31 

008928 

.010 

.0135 

.0130 

.0146 

.01225 

.0116 

31 

32 

.007950 

.009 

.0130 

.0120 

.0136 

.01125 

.0108 

32 

33 

007080 

008 

.0110 

.OHO 

.0130 

.01025 

.0100 

33 

34 

006304 

.007 

.0100 

.0100 

.0118 

.00950 

.0092 

34 

35 

005614 

.005 

.0095 

.0095 

.0109 

.00(^00 

.0084 

35 

36 

.005000 

.004 

.0090 

.0090 

.0100 

.00750 

.0076 

36 

37 

004453 

.0085 

.0085 

.0095 

.00650 

.0068 

37 

38 

003965 

.0080 

.0080 

.0090 

.00575 

.0060 

38 

39 

.003531 

.0075 

.0075 

.0083 

.00500 

.0052 

39 

40 

.003144 

.0070 

.0070 

.0078 

.00450 

.0048 

40 

41 

.0044 

41 

42 

.0040 

42 
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24.  The  Brown  &  Sharpo  Gau^c. — This  gauge  is 
usually  termed  the  li,  &  S.  gaiige^  and  is  generally  used  in 
the  United  States  for  designating  the  sizes  of  copper  wire. 
The  sizes  of  wire  as  given  by  this  gauge  range  from  No.  0000, 
which  has  a  diameter  of  .400  inch,  to  No.  40,  which  has  a 
diameter  of  .0031  inch;  the  higher  the  gauge  number  the 
smaller  the  wire.  The  rule  by  which  the  sizes  of  wire  increase 
as  the  gauge  number  diminishes  is  a  very  simple  one.  If 
we  take  any  given  gauge  number  as  a  basis  of  compari- 
son, a  wire  three  numbers  higher  will  have  very  nearly  half 
the  cross-section,  and  one  three  numbers  lower  will  have 
twice  the  cross-section.  For  example,  a  No.  4  wire  has 
twice  the  cross-section  of  a  No.  7,  and  a  No.  10  has  one-half 
the  cross-section  of  a  No.  7. 

25.  Another  point  that  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind  in 
reference  to  the  B.  &  S.  gauge  is  that  a  No.  10  wire  has  a 
diameter  of  very  nearly  j*^  inch  and  that  its  resistance 
per  1,000  feet  is  almost  exactly  1  ohm.  By  remembering  the 
foregoing  properties  of  this  gauge  and  the  figures  relating 
to  the  No.  10  wire,  rough  calculations  may  be  made  as  to 
the  diameter  and  resistance  of  other  sizes.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  consult  a  good  wire  table  than  attempt  to 
burden  the  mind  with  a  lot  of  rules.  A  number  of  other 
gauges  are  in  use,  and  as  the  student  may  sometimes  find 
wires  given  in  terms  of  these,  Table  I  is  given,  showing  the 
diameters  of  wires  according  to  the  different  gauges. 

20.  Table  II  gives  the  properties  of  copper  wire  accord- 
ing to  the  B.  &.  S.  gauge.  Sizes  smaller  than  No.  14  are 
seldom  used  for  electric  transmission,  but  the  complete 
table  is  given  for  reference,  as  the  small  sizes  are  largely 
used  in  connection  with  the  windings  of  various  typ)es  of 
electrical  apparatus.  The  resistances  as  given  in  this  table 
are  based  on  the  standard  used  by  Matthiessen  in  his  experi- 
ments; if  the  purity  of  the  copper  is  not  up  to  this  standard, 
its  resistance  may  run  somewhat  higher  than  the  values 
given  in  the  table,  but  the  difference  will  not  be  very  great, 
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because  copper  wire,  as  now  manufactured,  is  remarkably 
pure.  AH  the  weights  given  are,  of  course,  for  bare  copper 
wire. 

27.     Table  III  gives  the  approximate  weights  of  weather- 
proof line  wire,  such  as  is  used  for  ordinary  outside  lines. 


TABIiE  m. 


APPROXIMATE  WEIGHTS  OF  WEATHER-PROOF  WIRE, 

{American  Electrical  Works.) 


Triple-Braided  Insulation. 


Size. 

Feet  per 
Pound. 

• 

Pounds  j>er 
1,000  Feet. 

Pounds 
per  Mile. 

Carrying  Capac- 
ity, Amperes, 
National  Board 
Fire  Underwriters 

4-0 

1.34 

742 

3,920 

312 

3-0 

1.64 

609 

3,215 

262 

2-0 

2.05 

487 

2,570 

220 

0 

2.59 

386 

2,040 

185 

1 

3.25 

308 

1,625 

156 

2 

4.10 

244 

1,289 

131 

3 

5.15 

194 

1,025 

110 

4 

6.26 

160 

845 

92 

6 

7.46 

134 

710 

77 

6 

9.00 

111 

585 

65 

8 

13.00 

73 

385 

46     - 

10 

20.00 

50 

265 

32 

12 

29.00 

35 

182 

23 

14 

38.00 

26 

137 

16 

16 

48.00 

21 

113 

8 

18 

67.00 

15 

81 

5 
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■tABIiK  III. — Continued. 


Double-Braided 

Insulation, 

Size. 

Feet  per 
Pound. 

Pounds  per 
1,000  Feet. 

Pounds 
per  Mile. 

Carrying  Capac- 
ity, Amperes, 
National  Board 
Fire  Underwriters. 

4-0 

1.40 

711 

3,754 

312 

3-0 

1.75 

570 

3,010 

262 

2-0 

2.29 

436 

2,300 

220 

0 

2.81 

355 

1,875 

185 

1 

3.56 

281 

1,482 

156 

2 

4.49 

223 

1,175 

131 

3 

5.45 

184 

969 

110 

4 

G.82 

147 

774 

92 

5 

9.10 

110 

580 

77 

G 

10.35 

97 

510 

65 

8 

15.52 

64 

340 

46 

10 

22.00 

45 

237 

32 

12 

40.00 

25 

132 

23 

14 

5(>.00 

18 

95 

16 

10 

70 .  00 

13 

69 

8 

IS 

100.00 

10 

53 

5 

38.  Table  IV  gives  the  approximate  dimensions  of 
stranded  in.sulated  weather-proof  cables  for  overhead  work. 
The  area  of  cross-section  of  such  cables  is  always  designated 
as  so  many  circular  mils,  and  not  by  gauge  number.  In 
fact,  any  conductor  larger  than  No.  0000  is  usually  desig- 
nated by  its  area  in  circular  mils.  Cables  such  as  those 
given  in  Table  IV  are  extensively  used  for  street-railway 
feeders  or  for  any  other  purpose  requiring  a  large  conductor. 


ALUMINUlvr    CONDUCTOUS. 

39.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
aluminum  is  being  used  for  electrical  conductors,  because 
this   metal   can   now   be  sold   at   a   figure   low   enough   to 
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TABLE    IV. 


STANDARD  WEATIIKH-PROOF  FEED-WIRE. 

{Roeblings  ) 


4-* 

1 

Weights. 

bo 

c 

<1) 

city, 

ird 

ters. 

Circular  Mils. 

>ide  Diame 
Inches. 

Pounds. 

oximate  L< 
on  Reels. 

Feet. 

g  Capa 
nal  Boa 
iderwri 

9 

o 

1.000  Feet. 

Mile. 

< 

t-     ™     D 

1,000,000 

14 

3,550 

18,744 

800 

1,000 

IK)0,000 

141 

3,215 

16,975 

800 

920 

800,000 

n\ 

2,880 

15,206 

850 

840 

750,000 

lr\ 

2,713 

14,325 

850 

700,000 

li'r 

2,545 

13,438 

900 

760 

650,000 

li 

2,378 

12,556 

900 

000,000 

1    7 

^3? 

2,210 

11,668 

1,000 

680 

550,000 

^h 

2,043 

10,787 

1,200 

500,000 

li 

1,875 

9,900 

1,320 

590 

450,000 

lA 

1,703 

8,992 

1,400 

400,000 

ItV 

1,530 

8,078 

1,450 

500 

350,000 

1 

1,358 

7,170 

1,500 

300,000 

Hi 

1,185 

6,257 

1,600 

400 

250,000 

II 

1,012 

5,343 

1 ,  600 

'■ 

compete  with  copper.  Its  conductivity  is  only  about  60  per 
cent,  that  of  copper,  so  that  for  a  conductor  of  the  same 
resistance  a  larger  cross-section  is  required.  Aluminum  is, 
however,  so  much  lighter  than  copper  that  the  larger  cross- 
section  can  be  used  and  still  compete  with  the  latter  metal, 
although  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  aluminum  may  be  con- 
siderably higher.  Line-construction  work  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  with  aluminum  than  with  copper;  joints  are  more 
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difficult  to  make  and  there  is  greater  liability  of  the  spans 
breaking.  A  comparison  of  some  of  the  properties  of  alumi- 
num and  copper  is  given  in  Table  V. 


TABIiE  V. 


COMPARISON  OF  IMIOI'KUTIES  OP  COPPER  AND   ALUMIJTUM. 


Aluminum. 

Copper. 

.54  to  .(53 

1. 

.33 

1. 

.48 

1. 

1.81 

1. 

.808 

1. 

.002138 

.002155 

18.73 

10.05 

2.5  to  2.08 

8. 89  to  8. 93 

1. 

1. 

40,000 

00,000 

.0000231 

. 0000093 

Conductivity  (for  equal  sizes) 

Weight  (for  equal  sizes) 

Weight    (for  equal   length  and    re- 
sistance)   

Price,  Al.  29c.  ;  Cop.  10c.  (bare  line 
wire) 

Price  (equal  resistance  and  length, 
bare  line  wire) 

Temperature     coefficient     per     de- 
gree F 

Resistance  of  mil-foot  (20°  C.) 

Specific  gravity 

Breaking  strength  (equal  sizes) .  .  .  . 

Tensile  strength  (pounds  per  sq.  in., 
hard  drawn) 

Coefficient    of    expansion    per    de- 
gree F 


IRON    WIRE. 

30.  Iron  wire  is  used  largely  for  telegraph  and  telephone 
work,  but  it  is  seldom  employed  in  connection  with  electric 
transmission  because  of  its  high  resistance.  The  approxi- 
mate value  of  the  resistance  per  mile  of  a  good  quality  of 
iron  wire  may  be  determined  from  the  formula 


A'  = 


300, 000 


where  ^/=  diameter  of  wire  in  mils. 
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TABLE  n. 


DIMENSIONS  AND  RESISTANCE  OF  IRON  WIRE. 


6 

• 

u 

c 

S    II 
§^ 

Q 

O    II 
r«    en 

Weight  in 
Pounds. 

Breaking 

Strengths  in 

Pounds. 

Resistance  per 
at  08*»  h\ 

Mile 

J3 

3 

Areaii 

Mil 

1.000 
Feet. 

One 
Mile. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

E.  B.  B. 

B.  B. 

Steel. 

0 

340 

115.600 

304.0 

1.607 

.4,821 

9.079 

2.93 

3.42 

4.05 

1 

300 

90,000 

237.0 

1.251 

3.753 

7.068 

3.76 

4.40 

5.20 

2 

284 

80.656 

212.0 

1,121 

3.363 

6,335 

4.19 

4.91 

5.80 

3 

259 

67.081 

177.0 

932 

2.796 

5.268 

5.04 

5.90 

6.97 

4 

238 

56.644 

149.0 

787 

2,361 

4.449 

5.97 

6.99 

8.26 

5 

220 

48.400 

127.0 

673 

2.019 

3,801 

''     4.99 

8.18 

9.66 

6 

203 

41.209 

109.0 

573 

1.719 

3.237 

8.21 

9.60 

11.35 

1^ 
t 

180 

32,400 

HTy.O 

450 

1.350 

2.545 

10.44 

12.21 

14.43 

8 

165 

27,225 

72.0 

378 

1.134 

2.138 

12.42 

14.53 

17  18 

9 

148 

21,904 

58.0 

305 

915 

1,720 

15.44 

18.06 

21.35 

10 

134 

17.956 

47.0 

250 

750 

1,410 

18.83 

22.04 

26.04 

11 

120 

14,400 

38.0 

200 

600 

1,131 

23.48 

27.48 

32.47 

12 

109 

11.881 

31.0 

165 

495 

933 

28.46 

33.30 

39.36 

13 

95 

9,025 

24.0 

125 

375 

709 

37.47 

43.85 

51.82 

14 

83 

6.889 

18.0 

96 

288 

541 

29.08 

57.44 

67.88 

15 

72 

5.184 

13.7 

72 

216 

407 

65.23 

76.33 

00.21 

16 

65 

4,225 

11.1 

59 

177 

332 

80.03 

93.66 

110.70 

17 

58 

3.364 

8.9 

47 

141 

264 

100.50 

120.40 

130.00 

18 

49 

2.401 

6.3 

33 

99 

189 

140.80 

164.80 

194.80 

For  steel  wire,  which  is  often  used  in  place  of  iron  wire, 
this  formula  becomes  approximately 

470,000 


R 


(2.) 


31.  The  various  grades  of  iron  wire  on  the  market  are 
termed  '*  Extra  Best  Best,"  **Best  Best,"  and  **Best."  A 
steel  wire  is  also  used,  which  is  cheaper  and  of  higher  resist- 
ance than  iron.  It  has  an  advantage,  however,  of  possess- 
ing greater  tensile  strength.  It  should  not  be  used  except 
on  short  lines  or  in  special  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to 
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TABl.K  VII. 


GKBMAJI-S 

I,VF.R  WIttE. 

(ffft'Win*''!.) 

Numl>er 
B.&S.n^U];t.-. 

Resistance  jK-r  l.OOO  Kect. 
International  Ohms. 

Maxlnium  Cur- 
rent  Carrying 

Capacity 

In  Am]>cres. 
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have  great  tensile  strength.  Table  VI  gives  the  weight, 
resistance,  etc.  of  iron  wire  according  to  the  Birmingham 
wire  gauge,  which  is  most  commonly  used  in  connection 
with  iron  wire. 


GERMAN-SILVER  WIRE. 

33.  German-silver  wire  is  used  principally  in  resistance 
boxes  or  electrical  instruments  where  a  high  resistance  is 
required.  The  resistance  of  this  wire  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  materials  and  methods  of  manufacture  used.  It 
is  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  and  has  a  resistance 
anywhere  from  18  to  28  times  that  of  copper.  Its  resistance 
changes  only  to  a  small  extent  with  changes  in  temperature, 
a  feature  of  value  in  connection  with  rheostats  and  resistance 
boxes.  Table  VII  gives  some  of  the  properties  of  German- 
silver  wire  containing  18  or  30  per  cent,  of  nickel. 


POWER  TBAXSMISSIOX  BY  DIKECT 

CURRENT. 

33.  Up  to  within  a  comparatively  recent  date,  electric 
transmission  for  power  purposes  was  carried  out  by  means 
of  the  direct  current,  alternating  current  being  used  when 
the  power  was  required  for  lighting  purposes  only.  Later, 
however,  alternating-current  motors  came  into  use,  and  at 
the  present  time,  large  transmission  systems  use  alternating 
current  both  for  light  and  power.  We  will  first  take  up 
the  use  of  direct  current  and  see  what  conditions  are  neces- 
sary in  order  that  power  may  be  transmitted  to  the  best 
advantage. 

34.  Dynamos  and  Motors  Used. — Direct-current  dyna- 
mos may  be  either  of  the  constant-current  or  the  constant- 
potential  type.  There  are  but  very  few  power-transmission 
systems  operated  by  constant-current  dynamos,  so  few  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  considering  such  systems.     Practically 
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all  the  current  is  distributed  at  constiint  potential  and,  in 
America,  compound-wound  dynamos  are  generally  used. 
The  motors  used  in 
connection  with  such 
constant -potential  sys- 
tems are  generally  of 
the  shunt  type,  if  used 
for  ordinary  stationary 
work,  such  as  driving 
machinery.  If  used  for 
railway  work,  hoisting, 
mine  haulage,  etc.,  they 
are  of  the  series  type. 
For  some  kinds  of  spe- 
cial work,  such  as  run- 
ning printing  presses, 
elevators,  etc.,  com- 
pound-wound motors 
are  used,  but  such  mo- 
tors are  few  in  num- 
ber compared  with  the 
others. 

35,  Simple  Po^ver- 
Tr)in»iiit»8lou  System, 
About  the  simplest  pos- 
sible system  of  electric- 
power  transmission  is 
that  shown  in  Fig.  11. 
Here  we  have  a  com- 
pound-wound dynamo 
Shunt  \M}uf,d  J  driven  by  means  of 
an  engine  not  shown. 
This  dynamo  sends  a 
current  through  the 
motor  />'  bv  means  of 
the  lines  .1/.  M.  The 
dynamo  is  driven  at  a  constant  speed  and  its  series  winding 
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is  adjusted  so  that  the  pressure  at  the  terminals  of  the 
dynamo  rises  slightly  as  the  current  increases,  due  to  the 
increase  of  the  load  on  the  motor.  This  slight  rise  in  volt- 
age is  to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  pressure  in  the  line,  as 
will  be  explained  later.  The  pressure  at  the  motor  as  a 
whole,  however,  remains  nearly  constant,  no  matter  what 
load  the  motor  may  be  carrying,  but  the  current  supplied 
increases  as  the  load  is  increased.  Of  course,  lamps  could 
also  be  operated  on  the  same  system,  although  it  is  advi- 
sable to  have  separate  circuits  for  the  lamps  and  motors 
whenever  possible,  because  if  the  load  on  the  motor  fluctu- 
ates, it  is  apt  to  cause  variations  in  the  lights.  When  both 
lights  and  motors  are  operated,  such  a  system  would  probably 
use  a  pressure  of  110  volts  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  circuit; 
if  used  for  power  alone,  a  pressure  of  250  or  500  volts  would  be 
employed.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  when  the  receiving 
end  of  a  circuit  is  spoken  of,  the  end  distant  from  the  station 
is  meant,  because  this  is  the  end  where  the  various  devices, 
such  as  lamps,  motors,  etc. ,  receive  their  current. 

36.  liOSt  Power  and  Ijine  Drop. — In  order  that  a 
transmission  plant  may  be  efficient^  the  generating  appa- 
ratus, line,  and  motors  must  be  efficient.  Dynamos  and 
motors  of  good  make  are  generally  satisfactory  as  regards 
efficiency,  and  the  question  is,  how  efficient  can  the  line  be 
made  ?  In  answer  to  this,  it  might  be  said  that  the  loss  of 
power  in  the  line  could  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  if 
expense  were  no  consideration.  All  conductors,  no  matter 
how  large,  offer  some  resistance  to  the  current  and  there  is 
bound  to  be  some  loss  in  power.  By  making  the  conductor 
very  large  .we  can  make  the  loss  small,  because  the  resistance 
will  be  low,  but  a  point  is  soon  reached  where  it  pays  better 
to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  power  to  be  lost  rather  than  to 
further  increase  the  size  of  the  conductor..  The  pressure 
necessary  to  force  the  current  over  the  line  is  spoken  of  in 
power-transmission  work  as  the  drop  in  the  line,  because 
this  pressure  is  represented  by  a  falling  off  in  voltage 
between  the  dynamo  and  the  distant  end  of  the  line. 
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37.  If  R  is  the  resistance  of  the  line  and  C  the  current 
flowing,  the  drop  is,  from  Ohm's  hiw,  c  =  C R,  The  power, 
in  watts,  lost  in  the  line  is  CRx  (=C^R.  The  power 
lost,  due  to  the  resistance  encountered  by  the  current,  reap- 
pears in  the  form  of  heat.  The  power  generated  by  the 
dynamo  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  pressure  generated  by 
the  dynamo  and  the  current  flowing;  or,  if  7:^  represents  the 
dynamo  pressure,  then 

Watts  generated  =  ll\  =  R^  X  C.  (3.) 

The  power  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  line  multiplied  by 
the  current,  or,  if  li^  represents  the  pressure  at  the  distant, 
or  receiving,  end,  then 

Watts  delivered  —  Jl\  =  R^  X  C.  (4.) 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  at  this  point  that  the  cur- 
rent C  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  circuit.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  11  the  same  current  flows  through  the  motor  that  flows 
through  the  dynamo,  unless  there  is  leakage  at  some  point 
between  the  lines,  and  this  would  nt>t  be  the  case  if  the  lines 
were  properly  insulated.  What  does  occur  is  a  drop  or  loss 
in  pressure  betw^een  the  station  and  the  receiving  end,  but 
there  is  practically  no  loss  in  current  except,  perhaps,  in  a 
few  cases  where  the  line  pressure  is  exceedingly  high  or  the 
insulation  unusually  bad.  This  point  is  mentioned  here 
because  the  mistaken  idea  that  there  is  a  loss  of  current  in 
the  line  is  a  common  one. 

38.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  number  of  watts  lost 

in  the  line  is  given  by  the  ccpiation 

ir--=  C  R. 

The  lost  power  must  also  be  ecjual  to  the  difference 
between  the  po>ver  supplied  and  the  power  delivered,  or 

=  /:•,  c  -  /■:,  c 
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E^  —  E^  represents  the  loss  of  pressure,  or  the  drop,  and 
it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  greater  the  drop,  the  greater  the 
loss  in  power.  For  example,  a  5-per-cent.  drop  in  voltage 
is  equivalent  to  a  5-per-cent.  loss  of  power  in  the  line. 

39.  In  order  to  transmit  power,  we  must  be  willing, 
then,  to  put  up  with  a  certain  amount  of  loss,  or,  what  is 
equivalent,  with  a  certain  amount  of  drop  in  the  line.  The 
amount  of  drop  can  be  made  anything  we  please,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  copper  we  are  willing  to  put  into  the  line. 
The  percentage  of  drop  allowed  is  seldom  lower  than  5  per 
cent,  and  not  often  over  15  per  cent. ;  10  per  cent,  is  a  fair 
average.  In  cases  where  the  distribution  is  local,  as,  for 
example,  in  house  wiring,  the  allowable  drop  from  the  point 
where  the  current  enters  to  the  farthest  point  on  the  system 
may  be  as  low  as  1  or  2  per  cent.  If  the  drop  is  excessive, 
the  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  apt  to  fluctuate  greatly 
with  changes  of  load  and  thus  render  the  service  bad.  In 
a  few  special  cases  there  may  be  conditions  that  warrant  the 
use  of  an  excessive  drop,  but  in  general  the  above  values 
are  the  ones  commonly  met  with. 

40,  When  the  loss,  or  drop,  in  a  circuit  is  given  as  a 
percentage,  this  percentage  may  refer  to  the  power  or  volt- 
age at  the  station  end  of  the  line,  or  the  receiving  end. 
For  example,  suppose  we  take  the  case  where  the  percentage 
loss  refers  to  the  power  at  the  station  end,  and  let 

E^  =  voltage  at  dynamo; 
E^  —  voltage  at  end  of  line ; 

^  =  percentage  loss  (expressed  as  a  number,   not   as  a 
decimal) ; 

e  =  actual  number  of  volts  drop  in  the  line. 

rr.1.  n  100^,  ,-, 

Then.  K  =  j^,  -j.  (5.) 
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Example. — The  voltage  at  the  end  of  alighting  circuit  is  to  be  110 
and  the  allowable  drop  is  to  be  3  per  cent,  of  the  dynamo  voltage. 
{a)  What  will  be  the  dynamo  voltage  ?  (d)  What  will  be  the  actual  drop 
in  volts  in  the  circuit  ? 

Solution.—     (a)  We  have  A",  =  -—- — ■-  =  113.4.     Ans. 

liMJ  —  o 
(d)    The  drop  c  =  ^^^  \^-  -  110  =  8.4  volts.     Ans. 

41.  It  is  frequently  more  convenient  to  express  the  loss 
as  a  percentage  of  the  power  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
For  example,  if  the  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  line  were  110, 
and  the  loss  were  to  be  an  amount  equivalent  to  3  per  cent, 
of  the  poicer  delivered^  instead  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  power 
generated^  it  would  mean  that  the  allowable  drop  was  3  per 
cent,  of  110,  or  3.3  volts,  instead  of  3.4  volts.  Railway 
generators  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  being  adjusted  for 
10  percent,  loss  w^hen  they  are  so  \vound  as  to  generate 
500  volts  at  no  load  and  550  volts  at  full  load;  i.  e.,  50  volts, 
or  10  per  cent.,  of  500,  is  allowed  as  drop  in  the, line,  500 
being  the  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  line.  In  expressing  the 
loss  as  a  percentage,  then,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood 
as  to  whether  this  percentage  refers  to  the  power  generated 
or  the  power  delivered^  otherwise  there  is  liable  to  be  con- 
fusion. The  best  way  is  to  express  the  drop  directly  in 
volts  and  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  nieant. 
In  what  follows,  we  will,  when  expressing  the  loss  as  a  per- 
centage, refer  to  the  p<jwer  delivered  unless  it  is  otherwise 
specified,  as  this  method  is  now  very  generally  followed. 


I.IXE  CAL.CTn.ATIOXS. 

43.     Cftlc'iilfttlonsfor  Two-Wire  System. — We  are  now 

in  a  position  to  look  into  the  method  of  determining  the  size 
of  wire  necessary  for  a  given  case.  We  w-ill  first  consider 
the  simple  transmission  system,  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The 
problem  of  determining  the  size  of  a  line  wire  usually  comes 
up  about  as  follows:  (liven  a  certain  amount  of  power  to  be 
transmitted  over  a  given  distance  with  a  given  amount  of 
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loss;  also,  given  the  required  terminal  voltage;  determine 
the  size  of  line  wire  required.  The  whole  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  size  of  line  wire  simply  amounts  to  estimating 
the  size  of  wire  to  give  such  a  resistance  that  the  drop  will 
not  exceed  the  specified  amount.  All  the  formulas  for  this 
purpose  are  based  on  Ohm's  law,  and  are  simply  this  law 
arranged  in  a  little  more  convenient  form  to  use.  There 
have  been  a  large  number  of  these  formulas  devised,  each 
for  its  own  special  line  of  work,  and  the  one  that  is  derived 
below  is  given  because  it  is  as  generally  applicable  as  any. 

43,  In  the  first  place,  if  we  are  given  the  watts  or  horse- 
power to  be  delivered  and  are  also  given  the  voltage  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  we  can  at  once  determine  the  current, 
because 

C  =  ^\  (7.) 

in  which  W^  is  the  power  delivered.  Furthermore,  the 
drop  e  in  the  line  is  known  or  specified,  and  since 

e  =  CR,  (8.) 

or  R-=zj^^ 

the  resistance  R  of  the  line  is  easily  determined. 

44,  Referring  to  Fig.  11,  we  see  that  the  total  length  L 
of  line  through  which  the  current  flows  is  twice  the  distance 
from  the  dynamo  to  the  end  of  the  line.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  resistance  of  a  wire  is  directly  proportional 
to  its  length  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  its 
cross-section,  and  we  may  then  say  that 

when  A^  is  a  constant  that  depends  on  the  units  used  for 
expressing  the  length  L  and  the  area  of  cross-section  A.  In 
practice,  it  is  generally  most  convenient  to  have  the  length  L 
expressed  in  feet  and  the  area  in  circular  mils.  When  these 
units  are  used,  the  quantity  K  is  the  resistance  of  1  mil-foot 
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of  wire;  i.  e.,  the   resistance   of   1   foot  of  wire  yoVo  in^'li  in 

diameter.      If  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  wire  were  only 

1  circuhir  mil,  it  is  evident   that  the  resistance  of  L  feet  of 

it  would  be  A'  X  A,  and  if  the  area  of  the  wire  were  A  circular 

A'  X  A 
mils,  its  resistance  would  be  -      ,  -  '. 

The  resistance  of  1  mil-foot  of  cop|)er  wire  such  as  is  used 
for  line  work  may  be  taken  as  10.8  ohms.  This  resistance 
will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  temperature  and  also  with  the 
quality  of  the  wire  used,  but  the  above  value  is  close  enough 
for  ordinary  line  calculations.  We  may  then  use  the  follow- 
ing formida  for  calculating  the  resistance  of  any  line: 

where      R  =  resistance  in  ohms; 

y.  —  length  of  line  in  feet  (total  length,  both  ways); 
.'/  ~  area  of  cross-section  in  circular  mils. 

45.  What  we  usually  wish  to  obtain  is  the  area  of  the 
wire  required  for  the  transmission,  not  the  resistance,  and 
by  combining  formulas  8  and  1),  this  can  be  readily  done. 

We  have  r  r~  TA, 

lO.SxA 
but  K  —  —    -     —  ; 

lO.H  X  A  x  C 
hence,  r  = .  -    — , 

lO.SxAxr 
or  A  — -        .  (l^M 

Expressing  this  formula  in  words,  we  have  the  required 
area  of  cross-section  in  circular  mils 

_  10.8  X  length  of  line  in  feet  X  current  in  amperes 
"~  drop  in  volts 

This  rule  for  determining  the  size  of  wire  for  a  given 
transmission  may  be  written  as  follows: 
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Rule. —  Take  the  continued  product  of  10.  S,  the  total  length 
of  the  line  in  feet,  and  the  current  in  amperes  ;  divide  by  the 
drop  in  volts^  and  the  result  will  be  the  area  of  cross-section 
in  circular  mils. 

46,  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  size  of  wire  has  been 
determined  by  making  it  of  such  size  that  the  drop  will  not 
exceed  the  allowable  amount.  In  other  words,  the  drop  has 
been  made  the  determining  factor  and  no  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  current-carrying  capacity  of  the  wire.  If  the 
distance  were  very  short  and  the  drop  allowed  were  large, 
the  size  of  wire  as  given  by  the  formula  might  be  such  that 
it  would  not  carry  the  current  without  greatly  overheating. 
This  is  an  important  consideration  where  wires  are  run 
indoors,  because  the  distances  are  then  short  and  the  rise  in 
temperature  of  the  wire  needs  to  be  carefully  considered, 
owing  to  the  fire  risk.  This  point  will  be  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  interior  wiring.  For  line  work  such  as  we  are 
now  considering,  the  distances  are  usually  so  large  that  the 
size  of  wire  as  determined  by  the  allowable  drop  is  nearly 
always  much  larger  than  would  be  called  for  simply  to  carry 
the  current  without  becoming  hot  enough  to  do  damage. 

47,  The  formula  given  above  is  also  often  written  in  the 

form 

.  _21.6  X  B  X  C  ,^.  . 

-^  — »  (^^•) 

where  D  is  the  distance  (one  way)  from  the  station  to  the 
center  where  the  power  is  delivered.  Evidently,  D  is  only 
one-half  the  length  of  line  through  which  the  current  flows, 
i.  e.,  L  =  2D;  hence,  we  double  the  constant  10.8  and 
use  21.6  in  the  formula. 

48,  Formulas  lO  and  11  may  be  applied  to  a  large 
number  of  cases  if  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  proper  values 
are  substituted  in  them.  The  length  L  or  distance  D  must 
always  be  expressed  in  feet.  The  use  of  the  formula  will  be 
illustrated  in  connection  with  the  following  examples : 
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Example  1— In  Fig.  11.  the  pressure  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
line  is  to  be  5(X)  volts,  and  40  kilowatts  are  to  be  transmitted  with  a 
drop  of  50  volts.  The  distance  from  the  station  to  the  end  of  the  line 
is  3  miles.  Calculate  the  cross-section  of  wire  necessary  and  give  the 
nearest  size  B.  &  S.  that  will  answer. 

40  000 

Solution.—    40  kilowatts  =  40,000  watts;   hence,  current  =      ' 

DUO 

=  80  amperes.     The  distance  from  the  station  to  the  end  of  the  line  is 

3  miles,  but  the  current  has  to  flow  to  the  end  and  back  again,  so  that 

the  length  of  line  L   through  which  the  current  flows  is  6  miles,  or 

31,680  feet.     Applying  formula  lO,  we  then  have 

10.8x31.680x80 
~  50 

=r  547.430  circular  mils,  nearly.     Ans. 

This  is  considerably  larger  than  any  of  the  B.  &  S.  sizes,  so  that  a 
stranded  cable  would  be  used. 

Example  2. — It  is  desired  to  transmit  20  horsepower  over  a  line 
\  mile  long  with  a  drop  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  voltage  at  the  receiving 
end.  The  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  to  be  110.  Find  the  size  of 
wire  required. 

Solution. —    20  horsepower  =  20  x  746  watts,  and,  hence, 

,,  ^      20x746       .__ 

Current  =  ~~{Vi\   ~  —  1^5.6  amperes. 

The  drop  is  to  be  10  percent,  of  the  voltage  at  the  receiving  end ; 
hence, 

T.  110x10       .,       . 

Drop  e  =  — r—r-     =11  volts. 

The  length  /,  is  1  mile,  since  the  distance  from  the  station  to  the  end 
is  ^  mile,  and  applying  formula  lO,  we  have 

,       10.8  X  5.2S0  X  135.6       _.  om    •       i  -i  i  a 

./  —  .      —  — =  702,950  circular  mils,  nearly.     Ans. 

This  also  would  call  for  a  large  cable. 

Example  3. — Fig.  12  shows  a  simple  transmission  system  as  used  in 
connection  with  a  street  railway.  The  feeder  a  c  runs  out  from  the 
station  and  taps  into  the  trolley  wire  A\y  at  the  point  c.  The  pressure 
between  the  trolley  and  track  at  the  point  c  is  to  be  500  volts,  and 
the  loss  /n  the  feeder  is  to  be  10  per  cent,  of  the  voltage  at  the  car  when 
a  current  of  60  amperes  is  being  supplied.  The  current  returns  through 
the  track,  and  we  will  suppose  in  this  case  that  the  resistance  of  the 
return  circuit  is  negligible.    Required  the  cross-section  of  the  feeder  a  ^. 
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Solution. — Id  this  case  the  drop  takes  place  altogether  it 
fire  a  c,  because  the  resistance  of  the  return  circuit  through  the  r; 


taken  as  zero;  hence,  the  length  L  used  i: 
or  3.960  feet,  and  not  twice  this  distance,  s 
The  drop  in  voltage  will  be 


the  formula  will  be  1  mile 
1  in  the  previous  examples 


I  amperes,  we  have 
10.8  X  8.960  X  60 


Referring  to  the  1 


51,322  circular  mils.    Ans. 


;  find  that  this  is  nearly  a  No.  3 


49.  In  making  line  calculations,  it  seldom  happens  that 
the  calculated  value  will  agree  exactly  with  any  of  the  sizes 
given  in  the  wire  table.  It  is  ustial  in  such  cases  to  take 
the  next  larger  size,  unless  the  smaller  size  should  he  con- 
siderably nearer  the  calculated  value.  Generally,  the  load 
operated  on  a  line  always  tends  to  increase,  because  business 
increases,  and  it  is  better  to  have  the  line  a  little  large, 
even  if  it  entails  a  slightly  greater  cost  when  the  line  is 
erected. 

50,  Formula  10  may  also  be  used  for  determining  the 
drop  that  will  occur  on  a  given  line  with  a  given  current. 
In  this  case  the  formula  is  written 


Volts  drop  = 


(12.) 
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Example. T— Power  is  transmitted  over  a  No.  3  B.  &  S.  line  for  a 
distance  of  4. (MX)  feot.  What  will  be  the  drop  in  the  line  when  a  cur- 
rent of  30  amperes  is  flowing  ? 

Solution.— The  length  of  wire  through  which  the  current  flows 
is  2  X  4.()()0  =  8.(K)0  feet.  The  cross-section  of  a  No.  3  B.  &  S.  wire  is 
52,634  circular  mils;  hence, 

.,  .      ,             10.8  X  8.000  X  30       ._  _       . 
Volts  drop  — ^^^  ^.,  ■ =  49.2.     Ans. 


KXAMPLKS  FOR   IMIACTICE. 

1.  A  dynamo  delivers  current  to  a  motor  situated  850  yards  distant. 
The  current  taken  by  the  motor  at  full  load  is  30  amperes,  and  the 
pressure  at  the  motor  is  to  be  220  volts.  The  drop  in  the  line  is  to  be 
H  per  cent,  of  the  voltage  at  the  receiving  end.  Required  {a)  the  drop 
in  volts  ;  U>)  the  size  of  the  wire  in  circular  mils  and  also  the  nearest 

size  B.  &  S.  A        ^  ^''^    ^^'^^^  volts., 

"/  (//)    93,880  cir.  mils..  No.  1  wire. 

2.  A  current  of  40  amperes  is  transmitted  from  a  station  to  a  point 
1  mile  distant  through  a  Xo.  0  B.  &  S.  wire,  {d)  What  will  be  the 
drop  in  volts  in  the  wire  ?  (/;)  How  many  watts  will  be  wasted  in  the 
wire  ?  A        j  («)    43.2. 

^""^'{{b)    1.728. 


l.SE  OF  III(;iI    IMUvSSI'RE. 

til.  By  refcrrinjx  t^<>  t,lie  first  two  examples  of  Art.  48, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  wire  called  for  is  very  large, 
although  the  amount  of  ])ower  transmitted  is  not  very  great 
nor  the  distance's  long*.  Suppose  we  have  a  fixed  number  of 
watts  ]\\  to  transmit  with  a  j:i;iven  voltage  Ii^  at  the  end  of 
the  line;  then,  the  current  that  must  flow  through  the  line 

is  ''a     Als..,  wo  have  alr.adv  seen  in  Art.  ',M  that  the  loss 

in  the  line  is  C^  K\  i.  e.,  if  the  current  be  doubled  the  loss 
becomes  4  times  as  great.  If  we  can  double  the  E.  M.  F., 
we  will  be  ai)le  to  transmit  the  same  amount  of  power  with 
one-half  the  current,  and,  hence-,  with  one-cjuarter  the  loss. 
Or,  if  we  put  it  the  other  way,  and  suppose  that  our  loss  is 
to  be  a  fixed  amount,  we  can,  by  doubling  the  pressure  and 
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thereby  halving  the  current,  use  a  wire  of  4  times  the  resist- 
ance. For  example,  suppose  we  have  to  transmit  20  kilo- 
watts at  a  terminal  pressure  of  500  volts  and  that  the  loss  in 
the  line  is  to  be  limited  to  2  kilowatts.  The  current  would 
be  C=^^l^^  =  40  amperes,  and  C'K  =  2,000  watts,  or  iO^R 
=  2,000;  hence,  R=  i^So  =  1-^^  ohms.  Now,  suppose 
that  we  use  a  terminal  pressure  of  1,000  volts  instead  of  500, 
and  transmit  the  same  amount  of  power  with  the  same 
number  of  watts  loss  as  before.  The  current  will  now  be 
C=  VjoV  =  -0  amperes,  and  C^R  =  2,000  watts,  as  before. 
We  will  then  have  20Ve  =  2,000;  R  =  VuV  =  5  ohms. 

In  other  words,  /or  tJie  same  amount  of  loss  and  for  the 
same  amount  of  poivcr  delivered^  the  alloivable  resistance  of 
the  line  is  made  four  times  as  great  by  doubling  the  pres- 
sure. Since  the  length  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  in  both 
cases,  this  means  that  doubling  the  pressure  makes  the 
amount  of  copper  required  just  one-fourth  as  great.  If  the 
pressure  were  increased  threefold,  the  amount  of  copper 
required  would  be  one-ninth  as  great,  other  things  being 
kept  equal,  as  before.  This  may  be  stated  as  follows:  For 
the  same  amoiuit  of  poiver  delivered  and  for  the  same  amount 
of  loss  ^  the  amou?it  of  eopper  required  for  transmission  over  a 
given  distance  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  voltage, 

53.  Edison  Three- Wire  System. — From  the  preceding 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  an  increase  in  the  voltage 
results  in  a  large  decrease  in  the  amount  of  copper  required. 
Incandescent  lighting  was  first  carried  out  at  a  pressure  of 
110  volts,  but  this  pressure  rendered  the  use  of  large  con- 
ductors necessary,  and  systems  were,  therefore,  brought 
out  that  would  permit  the  use  of  a  higher  pressure.  In 
street-railway  work,  a  pressure  of  about  500  volts  soon 
became  the  standard,  because  this  appeared  to  be  the  limit 
to  which  the  voltage  could  be  pushed  for  this  class  of  work 
without  danger  to  life. 

The  Edison  three-wire  system  allows  current  to  be  sup- 
plied at  110  volts,  although  the  transmission  itself  is  really 
carried  out  at  220  volts,  and,  therefore,  results  in  a  large 
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saving  in  copper  i)ver  tho  old  110-volt  system.  The  three- 
wire  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  13.  Two  compound -wound 
dynamos  A  and  /?  are  connected  in  series  across  the  two 
lines  tfr  and  //  /•.  Kach  dynamo  generates  110  volts,  so  that 
the  prcs,sure  between  the  two  outside  wires  is  220  volts. 


he  two  macJiiius  ari:  cuiinccttd  in  series,  and  their 
wiij  i)e  addL-d.  A  third  wire,  calk-d  the  neutral 
unnei-tcd  to  the  point  f  bftwecn  the  machines,  so 
Vft'n  tile  lines  i/f  and  _/",;,'■  we  have  a  pressure  of 
,  and  lietwcen  /"_!,■■  and  li  k  a  ]>rossiire  of  UO  volts 


5J{,     In  order  to  ilhislratc  the  action  of  such  a  system, 
ve  will  suppose  that  we  have  six  ;W-candleiJower  lamps  on 
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one  side  and  four  on  the  other,  each  lamp  taking,  say, 
1  ampere.  A  current  of  4  amperes  will  flow  from  the  posi- 
tive side  of  B  through  the  line  h  k  and  through  the  lamps  to 
the  neutral  wire.  At  the  same  time,  a  current  of  6  amperes 
will  tend  to  flow  out  from  the  positive-  pole  of  A  over  the 
liney^  through  the  left-ha^d  set  of  lamps  and  back  through 
e  d^  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  In, the  neutral  wire  we  have  a 
current  of  6  amperes  tending  to  flow  in  one  direction  and  a 
current  of  4  amperes  tending  to  flow  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, the  result  being  that  the  actual  current  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  or  2  amperes,  as  shown  by  the  full 
arrow ;  or,  looking  at  it  in  another  way,  we  have  4  amperes 
flowing  directly  across  from  h  k  to  de  and  2  amperes  flow- 
ing from  A  through  the  neutral  wire  fg  and  back  through 
fd  to  A,  thus  making  6  amperes  in  the  line  ed.  If  the  cur- 
rents taken  by  the  two  sides  were  exactly  balanced,  no 
current  would  flow  in  the  neutral  wire  and  we  would  have 
what  is  practically  a  220-volt  two-wire  transmission.  In 
any  case,  the  current  in  the  neutral  Wire  is  the  difference 
between  the  currents  in  the  two  sides,  and  its  direction  will 
depend  on  which  side  is  the  more  heavily  loaded. 

54.  A  three-wire  system  should  always  be  installed  so 
that  the  load  on  the  two  sides  will  be  as  nearly  balanced  as 
possible.  The  simplest  way  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  con- 
ductors is  to  first  calculate  the  size  of  the  outside  wires, 
treating  it  as  if  it  were  a  220-volt  two-wire  system.  When 
motors  are  operated  on  the  three- wire  system,  they  are  usually 
wound  for  220  volts  and  connected  across  the  outside  lines. 
The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  wires  for  a  three-wire  transmission : 

Example. — Two  dynamos  deliver  power  over  a  distance  of  1  mile 
to  sixty  32-candlepower  lamps,  thirty  lamps  on  each  side  of  the  circuit, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  14.  A  motor  that  requires  a  current  of  40  amperes  is 
also  connected  across  the  outside  wires.  Each  lamp  requires  a  current 
of  1  ampere,  and  the  pressure  at  the  lamps  is  to  be  110  volts.  Calculate 
the  size  of  wire  required  for  the  two  outside  conductors  if  the  drop  in 
pressure  is  not  to  exceed  10  percent,  of  the  voltage  at  the  end  where 
the  power  is  delivered. 

I    III.-4 
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Solution. — The  first  thing  to  determine  is  the  current.  Thirty 
lamps  are  connected  on  each  side  and  these  lamps  are  connected  in 
multiple,  each  taking  1  ampere.  The  current,  therefore,  in  the  out- 
side lines  due  to  the  lamps  is  30  amperes.     The  motor  is  connected 
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Pig.  14. 

directly  across  the  outside  lines;  hence,  the  current  due  to  the  motor 
is  40  amperes,  and  the  total  current  in  the  outside  lines  is  70  amperes. 
The  pressure  across  the  outside  wires  must  be  220  volts  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  because  the  pressure  at  the  lamps  is  to  be  110.  The  drop  in 
the  outside  wires  is,  therefore, 

220  X  .10  =  22  volts.  ' 

The  length  of  the  outside  wires  is  2  miles,  or  10,5^  feet.     Apply- 
ing* formula  lO,  we  have 

lO.H  X  10.560  X  70 


Circular  mils  =  - 


=  362,880.     Ans. 


This  would  require  a  stranded  cable. 

55.  The  neutral  wire  is  often  made  one-half  the  cross- 
section  of  the  outside  wires,  though  practice  differs  in  this 
respect.  It  is  seldom,  however,  made  less  than  one-half, 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  it  is  made  equal  in  cross-section. 
Of  counse,  if  the  load  could  be  kept  very  nearly  balanced  at 
all  times,  a  small  neutral  wire  would  be  sufficient,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  load  balanced,  and,  hence,  it  is  usual 
to  put  in  a  neutral  of  at  least  one-half  the  cross-section  of 
the  outside  wires.  In  the  above  example,  a  No.  000  wire 
would  probably  be  large  enough  for  the  neutral  wire.  For 
distributing  mains,  when  there  is  much  liability  to  unbalan- 
cing, the  neutral  is  made  equal  in  size  to  the  outside  wires. 
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In  some  cases,  three-wire  systems  are  arranged  so  that  they 
can  be  changed  to  a  two-wire  system  by  connecting  the  two 
outside  wires  together  to  form  one  side  of  the  circuit,  the 
neutral  wire  constituting  the  other  side.  If  this  is  done,  the 
neutral  would  have  to  carry  double  the  current  in  the  outside  ^ 
wires  and  would  be  made  twice  as  large  as  the  outside  wires. 

56.  Since  the  outside  wires  are  only  ^  the  size  required 
for  the  same  power  delivered  by  means  of  the  two-wire 
110- volt  system  with  the  same  percentage  of  loss,  it  follows 
that,  even  if  the  neutral  wire  be  made  as  large  as  the  out- 
side wires,  the  total  amount  of  copper  required  is  only 
1  +  i»  or  I  of  that  required  for  the  two-wire  110-volt  system. 
The  amount  of  copper  in  the  neutral  wire  is  only  ^  that 
which  would  be  required  for  the  two-wire  system,  because  it 
is  only  J  the  cross-section  and  its  total  length  is  only  ^  that 
required  for  the  two-wire  system. 

57.  From  the  preceding  it  will  be  seen  that  the  three-wire 
system  of  distribution  effects  a  considerable  saving  in  copper, 
owing  to  the  use  of  a  higher  pressure.  Three-wire  systems 
operating  220-volt  lamps  with  440  volts  across  the  outside 
wires  have  been  introduced  with  considerable  success,  thus 
making  a  still  further  reduction  in  copper.  The  tendency 
has  naturally  been  to  use  as  high  pressures  as  possible,  but 
there  are  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transmitting  cur- 
rent at  high  pressure  by  means  of  direct  current.  These 
difficulties  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  (a)  difficulty  of 
generating  direct  current  at  high  E.  M.  F. ;  and  (6)  difficulty 
of  utilizing  direct  current  at  high  pressure  after  it  has  been 
generated. 

58.  Machines  for  the  generation  of  direct  current  must 
be  provided  with  a  commutator,  and  this  part  of  a  well- 
designed  machine  gives  comparatively  little  trouble  if  the 
pressure  generated  does  not  exceed  700  or  800  volts.  If  the 
pressure  is  increased  beyond  this  amount,  it  becomes  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  make  a  machine  that  will  operate  without 
sparking.  Moreover,  in  direct-current  dynamos,  the  arma- 
ture winding   has   to   be   divided   into   a  large  number  of 
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sections  or  coils,  and  the  numerous  crossings  of  these  coils 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  insulate  such  armatures  for 
high  pressures. 

69.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  generate  high-pressure 
direct  current,  it  would  be  difficult  to  utilize  it  at  the  other 
end  on  account  of  the  danger  to  life.  About  500  volts  is  as 
high  as  it  has  been  found  safe  to  operate  street  railways, 
the  consideration  of  safety  setting  this  limit  on  the  pressure 
used.  Moreover,  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  build  motors  for 
high -pressure  direct  current  as  it  is  dynamos,  and  for  most 
purposes  the  high-pressure  current  would  have  to  be  reduced 
to  low  pressure  before  it  could  be  utilized  with  safety  at  the 
distant  end  of  the  line.  This  transformation  could  be  effected 
by  using  a  high-voltage  motor  to  drive  a  low-voltage  dynamo. 
In  some  cases,  these  two  machines  might  be  combined  into 
one  having  an  armature  provided  with  two  windings  and  two 
commutators,  this  armature  being  arranged  so  as  to  revolve 
in  a  common  field  magnet.  The  high-tension  current  from 
the  line  is  here  led  into  one  winding  through  one  commutator 
and  drives  the  machine  as  a  motor.  The  second  set  of 
windings  connected  to  the  other  commutator  cuts  across  the 
field  and  sets  up  the  secondary  E.  M.  F.,  thus  applying  cur- 
rent to  the  low-pressure  lines.  A  machine  of  this  kind  is 
known  as  a  dynaiiiotor.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  trans- 
formation of  direct  current  from  high  pressure  to  low 
pressure  involves  the  use  of  what  is  essentially  a  high-pressure 
direct-current  motor — a  piece  of  machinery  that  is  liable  to 
give  more  or  less  trouble  for  the  reasons  already  given. 


rOWEll  TJtAXSMJSSIOX  15V  ALTEB- 

XATIX(;    (  UKKE^sT. 

60.  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  generation  and 
utilization  of  high-tension  direct  current  led  engineers  to 
adopt  alternating  current  for  places  where  tlie  i)ower  had  to 
be  transmitted  over  considerable  distances.  At  first,  alter- 
nating current  was  used  for  lighting  work  only,  because  the 
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single-phase  alternators  first  introduced  were  not  capable  of 
readily  operating  motors,  although  they  were  quite  satisfac- 
tory for  the  operation  of  incandescent  lamps.  With  the 
introduction  of  multiphase  alternators  along  with  the  induc- 
tion motor,  the  use  of  alternating  current  for  power  pur- 
poses became  very  common,  and  plants  using  line  pressures 
as  high  as  40,000  volts,  or  even  higher,  are  now  in  use. 

61.  The  alternating  current  is  well  adapted  for  high- 
pressure  work,  because  not  only  can  it  easily  be  generated, 
but  what  is  even  of  greater  importance,  it  can  be  readily 
transformed  from  one  pressure  to  another  by  means  of 
transformers.  The  winding  of  an  alternator  armature  is 
very  simple,  no  commutator  is  necessary,  and  the  problem 
of  generating  high  pressures  becomes  a  comparatively 
simple  one.  Alternators  with  stationary  armatures  have 
been  successfully  built  for  pressures  as  high  as  10,000  or 
12,000  volts.  In  some  cases,  the  current  is  generated  at  a 
comparatively  low  pressure  and  raised  by  step-up  trans- 
formers for  transmission  over  the  line.  At  the  distant  end 
it  is  easily  lowered,  by  means  of  step-down  transformers,  to 
any  pressure  required  for  the  work  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 


SINGIiE-PHASE   TRANSMISSION. 

63.  The  simplest  scheme  for  alternating-current  power 
transmission  is  that  which  uses  a  single-phase  dynamo,  i.  e., 
a  machine  that  generates  a  single  alternating  current.  In 
Fig.  15,  A  represents  a  simple  alternator  that  generates 
current  at  high  pressure.  This  current  is  transmitted  over 
the  line  to  the  distant  end,  where  it  is  sent  through  the 
primary  of  transformer  B,  which  lowers  the  pressure  to  an 
amount  suitable  for  distribution  to  the  lamps  /.  The  syn- 
chronous motor  M  is  operated  directly  from  the  line,  because 
it  can  be  wound  for  a  high  voltage.  If,  however,  this  high 
pressure  about  the  motor  should  for  any  reason  be  objection- 
able, step-down   transformers  could   be  used.     As  already 
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mentioned,  such  systems  are  installed  for  lighting  work 
almost  exclusively,  because  the  single-phase  alternating 
current  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  operation  of  motors. 
At  first  a  pressure  of  1,100  volts  at  the  alternator,  or  about 
1,000  at  the  end  of  the  line,  was  commonly  used.  Later, 
pressures  of  2,200  and  2,000  volts  became  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice. In  cases  where  the  distance  was  very  long,  step-up 
transformers  were  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16.  Here  the 
current  from  the  alternator  A  is  first  sent  into  the  primary 
of  the  transformer  T,  which  raises  the  voltage  to  any 
required  amount,  with,  of  course,  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  current.  The  alternator  might,  for  example,  gener- 
ate a  pressure  of  1,000  volts  and  this  pressure  be  raised  to 
22,000  for  transmission  over  the  line.  At  the  other  end,  the 
transformer  T'  steps  down  the  high  line  pressure  to  what- 
ever pressure  is  suitable  for  the  local  distribution.  The 
single-phase  alternating-current  system  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  the  two-wire  direct -current  system,  the  principal 
distinguishing  feature  being  the  use  of  transformers. 

63.  The  single-phase  system  has  been  used  in  the  past  to 
a  limited  extent  for  the  operation  of  synchronous  motors. 
The  ordinary  single-phase  synchronous  motor,  i.  e.,  a  motor 
constructed  in  the  same  way  as  an  alternator,  will  not  start 
up  even  if  it  is  not  loaded ;  it  has  to  be  brought  up  to  speed 
from  some  outside  source ;  this  is  a  great  drawback  to  its  use, 
and  the  single-phase  system  is  now  seldom,  if  ever,  installed 
where  power  is  to  be  transmitted  for  the  operation  of  alterna- 
ting-current motors  of  large  size.  The  motor  M  shown  in 
Fig.  15  is  the  same  in  construction  as  an  alternator,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  provided  with  some  arrangement  for 
bringing  it  up  to  speed.  This  could  be  done  by  means  of  a 
small  single-phase  induction  motor  or  by  using  the  exciter 
of  the  synchronous  motor,  running  it  as  a  motor  from  stor- 
age batteries.  This  difficulty  of  getting  single-phase  syn- 
chronous motors  started  has  kept  them  from  being  used  to 
any  great  extent,  and  even  in  those  places  where  they  were 
installed,  they  are  being  replaced  by  multiphase  synchronous 
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motors,   which  will  run  up   to   speed  of  their  own   accord 
when  not  loaded. 

If  the  amount  of  power  required  is  not  large,  say  under 
10  horsepower,  special  self-starting  single-phase  synchronous 
motors  may  be  used.  Induction  motors  are  also  made  to 
operate  on  single-phase  circuits  by  using  special  starting 
devices,  but  in  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  single-phase 
system  is  not  well  adapted  for  motor  operation,  at  least  not 
in  those  cases  where  large  motors  are  required. 


TWO-PHASE   POWER   TRANSMISSION^. 

64.  A  two-phase  alternator  delivers  two  currents  differ- 
ing in  phase  by  90°,  so  that  when  the  current  in  one  phase 
is  at  its  maximum  value,  the  current  in  the  other  phase  is  at 
zero.  The  great  advantage  of  the  two-phase  system  over 
the  single-phase  is  that  it  allows  the  operation  of  rotary- 
field  induction  motors  and  two-phase  synchronous  motors. 
Two-phase  induction  motors  will  start  up  under  full  load. 
The  synchronous  motors  will  not  start  up  under  load,  but 
they  will  run  up  to  synchronous  speed  if  they  are  not  loaded, 
and  the  load  can  be  thrown  on  afterwards,  thus  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  any  outside  means  of  bringing  the  machines 
up  to  synchronism.  Lights  may,  of  course,  be  operated  on 
the  two-phase  system  equally  as  well  as  on  the  single-phase. 

65.  Fig.  17  shows  a  two-phase  system.  In  this  case,  we 
have  taken  the  simplest  arrangement,  where  the  alternator 
feeds  directly  into  the  line  without  the  use  of  step-up  trans- 
formers. If,  however,  the  distance  is  very  long,  a  pair  of 
step-up  transformers  could  be  connected  at  each  end,  one  in 
each  phase,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  16. 
We  have  taken  the  line  pressure  at  2,000  volts  for  the  sake  of 
illustration.  A  is  the  alternator  supplying  the  two  currents 
differing  in  phase  by  90°  to  the  four  line  wires.  The  only 
difference  between  this  alternator  and  a  single-phaSe  machine 
lies  in  its  armature  winding  and  the  addition  of  two  more 
collector  rings,     i?,  B  are  two  transformers  supplying  lights. 
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One  is  connected  on  Phase  No.  1  and  the  other  on  PhaaS 
No.  S,  so  as  not  to  unbalance  the  load  on  the  alternator. 
C,  Care  two  large  transformers  supplying  alternating  cur 
rent  at  389  volts  to  the  rotary  transformer  D,  whid 
changes  it  to  direct  current  at  560  volts  suitable  for  open 
ting  the  street-railway  system  E. 

The  alternating-current  voltage  of  a  two-phase  rotary  i 
.707  times  the  dirert-current  voltage.  If,  then,  a  voltage  fo| 
operating  the  street  railway  is  to  be  550  volts,  the  trana 
formers  must  supply  650  X  .707  =  389  volts,  nearly,  to  th( 
alternating-current  side  of  the  rotary.  F,  F  are  two  trans 
formers  supplying  a  two-phase  induction  motor  G.  A 
stated  above,  this  type  of  motor  is  capable  of  starting  a 
under  full  load,  and,  generally  speaking,  may  be  used  for  a 
kinds  of  stationary  work  for  which  the  ordinary  direct-cuF 
rent  motor  is  adapted.  //  shows  a  two-phase  synchronou 
motor.  This  is  the  same  in  construction  as  the  generator  A 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  transformers  with  it,  as  it  c 
be  constructed  for  the  same  voltage  as  the  generator 
Synchronous  two-phase  motors  are  well  adapted  for  place 
where  power  is  required  in  fairly  large  units  and  where  thi 
motor  does  not  have  to  be  started  and  stopped  frequently, 
They  do  not,  if  properly  handled,  set  up  lagging  currents 
i.  e.,  currents  that  lag  behind  the  E.  M.  P.,  and,  hence,  ar 
out  of  phase  with  the  E.  M.  F.  The  nature  and  disadvan- 
tages of  these  lagging  currents  will  be  explained  more  fully 
in  connection  with  the  calculation  of  lines  for  alternating 
current.  If  synchronous  motors  and  induction  motors  a 
operated  on  the  same  system  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  thelaj 
ging  current  set  up  by  the  induction  motor  may  be  neutral 
ized  by  the  synchronous  motor  by  increasing  the  fiel 
excitation  of  the  latter  to  the  proper  amount.  The  ordinal] 
method  of  connecting  up  transformers  on  a  two-phase  circun 
is  that  shown  in  Fig.  17.  Other  methods  are  sometim 
used,  but  these  will  be  taken  up  later  when  transformoj 
connections  are  discussed.  In  some  cases,  three  line  wirca 
only  are  used,  but  otherwise  the  connections  are  the  sam 
as  shown  in  Fig.  17. 
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THREE-PHASE   POWER   TRAN^SMISSION^. 

66.  In  the  three-phase  system,  three  currents  differing 
in  phase  by  120°,  or  one-third  a  complete  cycle,  are  employed. 
If  the  load  on  all  three  phases  is  kept  nearly  balanced,  as  it 
usually  is  in  practice,  only  three  wires  are  needed.  For  the 
same  amount  of  power,  line  loss,  and  distance  of  transmis- 
sion, the  three-phase  system  requires  only  three-fourths  the 
amount  of  copper  called  for  by  the  single-phase  or  two- 
phase  system.  For  this  reason,  it  is  often  used  for  the 
transmission  itself,  even  if  the  power  is  generated  by  means 
of  two-phase  alternators.  By  a  special  arrangement  of 
transformers,  which  will  be  described  later,  two  currents 
differing  in  phase  by  90°  can  be  transformed  into  three  dif- 
fering in  phase  by  120°.  Fig.  18  is  similar  to  Fig.  17, 
except  that  it  is  arranged  for  a  three-phase  transmission. 
Lights,  rotary  transformers,  induction  motors,  and  syn- 
chronous motors  may  be  operated  as  previously  described, 
and  all  the  advantages  that  have  been  noted  with  reference 
to  two-phase  motors  apply  equally  to  three-phase  motors. 
There  is  little  choice  between  the  two-phase  systems  so  far 
as  actual  operation  is  concerned,  the  chief  point  in  favor  of 
the  three-phase  system  being  the  saving  in  line  wire. 

67.  Substations. — In  many  large  transmission  systems, 
it  is  customary  to  generate  the  power  in  one  large  central 
station  and  distribute  it  at  high  pressure  to  a  number  of 
substations  located  at  the  various  distributing  centers.  At 
these  substations  the  current  is  transformed  down  and  passed 
through  rotary  transformers,  if  direct  current  is  necessary, 
and  distributed  to  the  various  devices  to  be  operated.  This 
is  commonly  done  in  connection  with  both  lighting  and 
street-railway  work.  If  alternating  current  alone  is  used, 
the  voltage  is  merely  stepped  down  by  means  of  large  trans- 
formers. Perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples  of  three-phase 
transmission  is  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, of  New  York.  Most  of  the  surface  cars  in  New  York 
City  are  operated  by  direct  current,  at  500  to  600  volts,  sup- 
plied to  the  cars  by  means  of  conductors  placed  in  a  conduit 
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between  the  rails.  Power  is  generated  at  one  large  central 
station  located  on  the  river  front,  where  coal  and  water  are 
easily  supplied.  Large  3,500-kilowatt  three-phase  gener- 
ators are  located  in  this  station.  They  are  of  the  revolving- 
field  type  and  are  driven  directly  by  large,  vertical  Corliss 
engines.  These  machines  generate  current  at  a  pressure  of 
6,600  volts,  so  that  no  step-up  transformers  are  used.  The 
current  is  led  from  the  main  station  by  means  of  lead-covered 
underground  cables  to  a  number  of  substations  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  These  substations  contain  the 
step-down  transformers  and  rotary  transformers  that  are 
necessary  to  convert  the  three-phase  current  into  a  direct 
current  of  500  volts  suitable  for  operating  the  street  cars. 
Each  of  the  rotary  transformers  is  of  900  kilowatts  capacity, 
and  before  sending  the  current  into  rotaries,  it  is  trans- 
formed to  six  phases,  as  the  increased  number  of  phases 
makes  the  output  of  the  rotary  for  a  given  size  of  machine 
greater.  Otherwise,  the  arrangement  in  the  substations  is 
very  much  the  same  in  principle  as  that  shown  at  C  and  D^ 
Fig.  18.  In  addition  to  the  rotaries  and  transformers,  such 
substations  are  usually  provided  with  two  switchboards, 
one  for  the  high-tension  side  and  the  other  for  the  low- 
tension  side,  from  which  the  power  is  distributed.  When 
three-phase  rotaries  are  used,  they  must  be  supplied  with 
alternating  current  at  a  voltage  about  .612  times  that  of  the 
continuous  current  which  they  are  to  supply.  For  example, 
in  Fig.  18,  if  the  rotary  D  supplies  550  volts  direct  cur- 
rent, the  transformer  C  must  supply  current  at  550  X  .612 
=  337  volts,  nearly,  to  the  alternating-current  side  of  the 
rotaries. 

68.  Frequencies. — Where  motors  are  operated  by  alter- 
nating current,  the  frequency  used  is  seldom  above  60, 
although  frequencies  as  high  as  125  have  been  used  to  a 
slight  extent.  A  frequency  of  60  is  very  largely  used  where 
both  lights  and  motors  are  operated.  Where  the  current  is 
used  for  power  purposes  alone,  lower  frequencies  are  com- 
mon ;  for  example,  both  the  Niagara  plant  and  the  plant  of 
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the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company,  referred  to 
above,  use  a  frequency  of  25,  as  a  low  frequency  is  better 
adapted  for  the  operation  of  rotary  transformers  than  a 
high  frequency. 


TRANSFORMERS    AND    TRANSFORMER 

CONNECTIONS. 

69.  The  use  of  transformers  has  frequently  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  preceding  articles  and  their 
action  has  already  been  explained.  It  will  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  take  up  here  some  points  relating  more  particularly 
to  their  operation  and  connections. 

70.  Transformers  vary  somewhat  as  to  their  construc- 
tion, but  they  all  have  the  three  essential  parts,  i.  e.,  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils  or  groups  of  coils  and  the  iron 
core  that  serves  to  carry  the  magnetic  flux  through  the 
coils.  Their  construction  also  depends  to  some  extent  on 
whether  they  are  to  be  used  outdoors  or  indoors.  Fig.  19 
shows  a  typical  transformer  for  outdoor  use  mounted  on  a 
pole  in  the  usual  manner.  Where  transformers  are  large, 
say  above  25  or  30  kilowatts  capacity,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
mount  them  on  poles  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  For  this  rea- 
son, large  transformers  are  usually  of  the  indoor  type.  There 
is  no  need  of  providing  weather-proof  cases  for  such  trans- 
formers, and  their  construction  is  very  frequently  quite  open. 
Most  modern  transformers  for  outdoor  use  are  now  built  so 
that  the  case  may  be  filled  with  oil.  This  improves  the  insu- 
lation, keeps  out  moisture,  and  has  considerable  effect  on  the 
temperature  that  the  transformer  attains  while  in  operation. 
There  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  loss  in  every  trans- 
former, owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  coils  and  the  resistance 
that  the  core  offers  to  the  changing  magnetism,  i.  e.,  owing 
to  the  hysteresis  loss.  These  losses  all  reappear  in  the  form 
of  heat,  and  this  heat  must  be  gotten  rid  of  by  radiation.  If 
there  is  an  air  space  between  the  coils  and  the  iron  case  of 
the  transformer,  the  heat  is  conducted  away  with  difficulty; 
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but  if  the  case  is  filled  with  oil,  the  oil  circulates  more  or 
less  and  serves  as  a  conducting  medium  for  carrying  the 
heat  from  the  coils  and  core  to  the  case,  where  it  is  radiated 
to  the  surrounding  air.  Very  often,  when  the  transformers 
are  large,  they  are  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  heat  by  radiation 
alone,  without  becoming  so  hot  that  there  is  danger  of  dama- 
ging the  insulation,  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  some  arti- 
ficial means  for  cooling  them.  This  is  usually  accomplished 
either  by  mounting    the   transformer   so  that  air   may  be 


P'culated  through  it  by  means  of  fans  or  by  immersing  the 
"ansformer  in  oil,  which  is  kept  cool  by  water  circulating 
in  coiled  pipes.  As  stated  above,  these  precautions  are  only 
necessary  in  the  case  of  large  transformers,  such  as  those 
used  in  substations.  Transformers  of  ordinary  size,  such  as 
are  placed  on  poles,  are  able  to  get  rid  of  the  heat  generated 
without  any  special  cooling  devices,  because  the  area  exposed 
to  the  air  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  output  in  the 
c  of  a  small  transformer  than  in  the  case  of  a  large  trans- 


Tl.  Primary  Fuses-— Transformers  are  operated  on 
constant-potential  circuits  almost  exclusively;  hence,  if  a 
short  circuit  occurs  on  either  primary  or  secondary,  there 
will  be  a  heavy  rush  of  current,  which  will  do  damage 
unless  the  transformer  is  instantly  disconnected  from  the 
circuit.  This  is  accomplished  by  inserting  fuses  in  the  pri- 
mary between  the  transformer  and  the  line.  These  fuses 
are  contained  in  the  fuse  boxes  d,  b.  Fig.  19,  They  also 
protect  the  transformer  against  overloads,  because,  if  the 
secondary  current  is  more  than  it  should  be,  the  primary 
current  will  also  exceed  the  allowable  amount  and  the  fuses 
will  blow.  Fuses  should  be  placed  in  each  side  of  the  pri- 
mary and  they  should  be  so  mounted  that  they  may  be 
easily  replaced  by  the  lineman.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  nearly  all  modern  primary  fuse  blocks  are  made  so 
that  the  fuse  holder  may  be  entirely  disconnected  from  the 
primary  mains  when  the  fuse  is  being  renewed.  In  other 
words,  the  fuse  block  is  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
switch  as  well  as  a  fuse  holder.  In  some  cases  these  primary 
fuse  blocks  are  double-pole,  but  when  the  primary  pres- 
sure is  high,  it  is  better  to  use  two  single-pole  fuse  blocks. 
Double-pole  blocks  are  not  recommended  for  transformers 
of  larger  capacity  than  3,fi00  watts.  Above  this  size  it  is 
better  to  use  a  single 
block  in  each  side. 

73.  Fig.  20  (a)  shows 
a  General  Electric 
double -pole  primary 
swiich  and  fuse  block. 
with  one  fuse  holder  {b) 
removed  for  replacing 
a  fuse.  The  fuse  lies 
in  a  deep  slot  e  in  ihc 
porcelain  holder  [p) 
and  is  fastened  to  the 
clips  ,/.  '/.  When  the 
holder  is  in   place,  the 
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cli])S  </,  (/engage  with  the  terminals/,/,  tliiis  completing 
the  i'  mnection  to  the  transformer  primary.  When  a  fuse 
is  to  be  renewed,  the  porcelain  base  is  pulled  out  and  the 
lineman  can  replace  the  fuse  without  danger. 

73.  Fig,  31  shows  a  single-pole  block  made  by  the  Stan- 
ley Company.  In  this  case,  the  lid  of  the  iron  box  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  and  the  fuse  holder  A  is  pulled  out,  thus 
breaking  connection  with  the  terminals/,/.     The  fuse  ^ 


runs  through  a  block  of  wood  /i,  thus  confining  the  arc 
and  preventing  it  from  arcing  and  burning  the  terminals  i,  t. 
Fig.  21  (b)  shows  the  box  closed  and  in  the  position  in  which 
it  is  placed  on  the  pole.  In  the  General  Electric  single-pole 
primary  cut-out,  the  wires  enter  at  the  bottom,  as  shown  in 
4.    III.— 6 
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Fi^.  19.  Where  larj^e  transformers  are  operated  in  substa- 
tions, automatic  switches  or  circuit-breakers  are  used  instead 
of  fuses  to  disconnect  the  transformer  from  the  line  in  case 
of  a  short  circuit  or  overload. 


TKANSFOllMKHS  OX  SINGLK-PIIASE  CIRCUITS. 

74.     Tninsforinei-s  In  Pnnillel. — Transformers  may  be 
connected  in  parallel  so  as  to  feed  a  single  circuit,  as  shown 

in  Fig.  22,  but  care 
must  be  taken  in  con- 
necting them  up,  or  else 
a  short  circuit  may  re- 
sult. We  will  suppose 
that  the  two  transform- 
ers to  be  connected  in 
parallel  are  of  the  same 
type,  so  that  they  will 
both  be  wound  alike. 
The  primary  terminals 
P^  and  P^  must  be  con- 
nected to  the  same 
main,  and  1\,  and  /'  to  the  other  main.  If  this  is  done, 
then  the  seeondarv  terminals  a  and  i\  and  /;  and  ^/ will  have 
the  same.  ])<)larity  at  tlie  same  instant,  and  these  terminals 
should  be  eonneeled  toi;fther,  as  shown.  The  external  cir- 
cuit, consist inj;-  of  lam])s  or  other  load,  is  connected  to  the 
seeondarv  mains.  Now,  it  will  be  notieed  that,  from  the 
way  in  whieh  the  two  secondaries  are  eonneeted,  they  oppose 
each  <»ther,  and  that  little  or  no  mirrent  will  flow  until  the 
outside  eireiiit  is  t^onneeted.  In  practice,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  small  current  will  flow  between  the  transformers,  but 
this  current  will  nut  be  at  all  lar^c.  Suppose,  however, 
that  the  secondary  terminals  should  he  connected  as  shown 
in  Fij^.  *X',\\  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  secondary  coils  are 
here  connected  in  series  so  that  the  IC.  M.  F.'s  generated 
in  them  act  together  to  set  up  a  current  through  the  coils, 
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Fig.  28. 


thus  resulting  in  a  short  circuit.  In  connecting  up  the  sec- 
ondaries, before  making  the  final  connections  and  before 
connecting  on  the  circuit,  it  is  always  well  to  make  sure 
that  the  proper  secondary  terminals  are  being  connected 
together.  This  can  be 
found  out  by  connect- 
ing two  of  them  to- 
gether and  then  con- 
necting the  other  two 
through  a  piece  of  small  ^ 
fuse  wire  or  fine  copper 
wire.  If  the  fuse  blows, 
it  shows  that  the  con- 
nections should  be  re- 
versed. It  is  often  more 
convenient  to  reverse 
the  primary  terminals 
than  the  secondary,  especially  if  the  latter  have  been 
joined  up  permanently.  Reversing  the  primary  has,  of 
course,  the  same  effect  as  reversing  the  secondary,  and  it 
is  usually  easier  to  carry  out,  because  the  primary  connec- 
tions are  light  and  easy  to  handle  compared  with  the  sec- 
ondary. 

76.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  advisable  to  operate 
several  transformers  in  parallel,  or  banked,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  transformers  are 
small  and  scattered,  as  on  many  lighting  systems,  although 
it  was  commonly  done  some  years  ago,  when  transformers 
were  not  made  in  large  sizes  arid  where  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  large  transformer  capacity.  Suppose  a  number  of 
transformers  are  operating  in  parallel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  24. 
If  they  do  not  all  have  the  same  voltage  regulation,  the  load 
may  divide  unequally  between  them  and  one  or  more  of 
them  take  more  than  its  share.  The  result  is  that  the  fuses 
of  the  heavily  loaded  transformer  blow,  and  this  throws  a 
heavier  load  on  the  remaining  transformers.  Cases  have 
been  known  where  the  fuses  would  blow  one  after  the  other 
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after  they  were  once  started  by  one  transformer  taking 
more  than  its  share  of  the  load.  Of  course,  if  the  trans- 
formers are  all  of  the  same  size  and  of  similar  design,  such 
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trouble  is  not  very  likely  to  happen ;  but  it  is  better,  if  pos- 
sible, to  have  each  transformer  supply  its  own  particular 
part  of  the  load,  and  if  more  capacity  is  needed,  to  use  one 
large  transformer  rather  than  a  number  of  small  ones. 

76,     Transformers  are  very  often  wound  with  their  pri- 
maries and  secondaries  in  two  sections,  so  that  they  may  be 
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connected  in  series  for  high   voltage  and  in  parallel  for  low 
voltage.     For  example,  in  Fig.  25  the  transformer  is  wound 
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with  two  primary  coils  /*,  /^,,  each  designed  for  1,000  volts 
and  two  secondary  coils  each  wound  for  50  volts.  By  con- 
necting th^  coils  P^  P^  in  series,  the  transformer  may  be 
operated  on  2,000-volt  mains,  and  if  the  secondaries  are  also 
connected  in  series,  it  will  supply  current  to  100-volt  second- 
ary mains.  If  the  two  primaries  P^  J\  are  connected  in 
multiple,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20,  they  may  be  operated  on 
1,000- volt  mains,  and  if  the  secondaries  are  connected  in 
series,  they  will  supply  current  at  100  volts.  If  desired,  the 
secondaries  could  be  connected  in  parallel  to  supply  current 
at  50  volts,  but  the  50-volt  secondary  circuit  is  rapidly 
going  out  of  use.  A  pressure  of  50  volts  was,  at  one  time, 
used  quite  largely  for  incandescent  lamps  operated  from 
trafisformers,  but  has  given  place  to  100  to  110  volts, 
because  the  latter  requires  less  copper  and  it  is  now  possible 
to  obtain  100-  to  110-volt  lamps  that  operate  fully  as  satis- 
factory as  those  made  for  50  volts.  For  operating  motors, 
secondary  pressures  of  110,  220,  or  500  volts  are  commonly 
used. 
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77.  In  many  places,  plants  that  were  originally  installed 
to  operate  at  1,000  volts  primary  pressure  have  been  changed 
over  to  2,000  volts,  - 
in  order  to  allow  a 
larger  load  to  be  car- 
ried Av  ithout  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the 
line  wires.  In  such 
cases  it  has  been 
common  practice  to 
connect  old  1,000- 
volt  transformers  up 
in  pairs,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  27.  In  this 
case,  the  primaries 
of  the  two  trans- 
formers A^  B  are  connected  in  series  across  the  2,000  volt 
mains  and  the  secondaries  are  connected  in  parallel. 


Fig.  27. 
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78.     Transformers  on  the  Three- Wire  System. — The 

general  tendency  is  to  use  a  few  large  transformers  for 
supplying  a  given  district  rather  than  a  number  of  small 
ones.  Small  transformers  are  wasteful  of  power,  and 
though  each  in  itself  may  not  represent  a  very  large  amount 
of  waste,  yet  when  a  large  number  are  connected  up,  the 
total  amount  of  energy  that  might  be  saved  during  a  year 
by  using  a  few  large  transformers  may  be  surprisingly  large. 
Of  course,  in  most  cases  where  the  customers  are  scattered, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  using  a  number  of  small  trans- 
formers, but  in  business  districts  it  is  generally  easy  to  use 
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a  few  large  transformers  of  high  elTiciency.  These  are  fre- 
quently connected  in  pairs  so  as  to  feed  into  three-wire 
soc*oiidary  mains  ;//,  ;//,  ;;/,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28.  The 
primaries  are  connected  directly  across  the  line  in  parallel, 
and  the  secondaries  are  connet^tt^d  in  series  with  the  neutral 
wire  connected  between  tliem  at  the  point  o,  just  as  in  the 
case  where  two  dynamos  are  operated  on  the  three-wire  sys- 
tem. Care  must  be  taken  in  eonnectinjj^  the  secondaries 
to  see  that  the  terminals  a  and  b  are  of  opposite  sign.  If 
they  are  correctly  connected,  a  pair  of  lamps  /,  /  connected 
in  series  across  the  outside   lines   should   burn    up    to    full 
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brightness.  If  they  are  wrongly  connected,  the  lamps  will 
not  light  at  all,  showing  that  terminals  a  and  b  are  of  the 
same  polarity  and  that  c  and  d  are  also  the  same,  the  second- 
aries being  connected  so  that  the  two  outside  mains  are  of 
the  same  polarity  with  a  common  return  wire  in  the  middle. 
If  such  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  trouble  can  be  remedied 
by  reversing  either  one  of  the  primary  or  secondary  connec- 
tions. It  may  be  well  to  mention  in  passing  that  if  two 
transformers  are  of  the  same  style  and  make,  the  terminals 
of  corresponding  polarity  will  usually  be  brought  out  of  the 
case  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  in  Fig.  22,  termi- 
nals a  and  c  would  be  of  the  same  polarity  at  the  same 
instant.  It  is  always  best,  however,  to  test  out  the  con- 
nections before  connecting  things  up  permanently,  and  this 
is  especially  necessary  in  case  two  transformers  of  different 
make  or  type  are  being  dealt  with. 


TRANSFORMERS  ON  TWO-PHASE  CIRCUITS. 

79.  As  already  mentioned,  most  two-phase  circuits  are 
operated  with  four  wires,  and  such  a  system  is  practically 
equivalent  to  two  single-phase  circuits.  The  general 
method  of  connecting  transformers  on  a  four-wire  circuit  is 
shown  in  Fig.  17.  If  a  motor  is  to  be  operated,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  transformer  on  each  phase,  the  capacity  of 
each  being  one-half  that  of  the  motor.  When  lights  are 
operated,  they  are  connected  to  each  phase  in  the  same  way 
as  to  a  singie-phase  circuit  and  the  load  divided  up  as  evenly 
as  possible  between  the  two  phases.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
connect  two  transformers  in  parallel,  as  shown  at  {a)^ 
Fig.  29,  their  primaries  must  both  be  connected  to  the  same 
phase.  If  they  were  connected  to  different  phases,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines  running  to  Phase  i,  a  local  current 
would  flow  around  through  the  secondary  coils,  because  the 
two  secondary  currents  would  not  be  in  phase  and  there 
would  be  intervals  of  time  when  the  E.  ^I.  F.  of  one  would 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  other.     The  secondaries  may, 
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however,  be  connected  in  series  as  shown  at  (/;),  when  the 
primaries  are  connected  to  different  phases,  forming  a  kind 
of  three-wire  system.  The  voltage  obtained  between  the 
outside  wires  will  not  be  twice  that  of  one  transformer,  as 
in  the  regular  three-wire  system.  If  the  voltage  of  each 
secondary  is  /:,  the  voltage  between  the  two  outside  wires 
will  be  E  X  1.414.  For  example,  if  each  secondary  gave 
100  volts,  the  pressure  between  the  outside  wires  would  be 
141.4  volts.  This  is  because  the  E.  M.  F.'s  in  the  two  coils 
are  not  in  phase.  This  method  of  connecting  up  trans- 
formers is,  however,  not  to  be  recommended,  as  the  volt- 
ages on  the  two  sides  of  the  three-wire  system  are  apt  to 
become  unbalanced.  If  a  three-wire  system  is  desired,  it  is 
best  to  use  the  connections  shown  at  (r),  where  both  pri- 
maries are  connected  to  the  same  phase.  The  E.  M.  F. 's  in 
the  two  secondary  coils  are  in  this  case  in  phase  with  each 
other  and  the  pressure  across  the  outside  wires  is  twice 
that  of  one  secondary  coil. 

80.  In  connecting  transformers  to  a  two-phase  system, 
the  aim  should  be  to  get  the  load  on  the  two  phases  as 
nearly  balanced  as  possible.  Of  course,  where  motors  are 
operated,  both  phases  are  used,  and,  hence,  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  an  unequal  division  of  load.  When  lamps 
are  connected,  one  transformer  or  set  of  transformers  at 
one  point  on  the  circuit  can  usually  be  balanced  against 
another  group  at  some  other  point,  so  that  the  load  on  the 
whole  will  be  equally  divided,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  17. 
Fig.  30  shows  a  number  of  different  methods  of  connecting 
transformers  on  a  two-phase  system,  using  three  line  wires. 
In  this  case,  the  central  wire  acts  as  a  common  return,  and 
the  voltage  between  the  outside  wires  is  1.414  times  that  of 
each  phase.  The  same  remarks  apply  here  as  in  the  previ- 
ous case,  and  the  three-wire  arrangement  shown  at  (b)  is  not 
as  generally  satisfactory  as  that  shown  at  (r).  In  both 
cases  the  primary  pressure  is  shown  as  2,000  volts,  and 
transformers  with  a  ratio  of  20  to  1  are  taken  for  the  sake 
of  illustration. 
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TRANSFORMERS  ON  THREE-PHASE  CIRCUITS. 

81,  It  is  customary  in  America  to  use  three  single-phase 
transformers  for  transforming  from  one  pressure  to  another 
on  three-phase  circuits.  In  Europe,  three-phase  trans- 
formers are  used  in  which  there  are  three  primary  coils  and 
three  secondary  coils  wound  on  a  three-legged  iron  core.  In 
America,  the  general  practice  is  to  use  three  standard  single- 
phase  transformers  connected  up  either  Y  or  A,  as  the  case 
may  be.  With  the  A  arrangement,  the  power  supply  will 
not  be  entirely  crippled  even  if  one  of  the  transformers 
should  become  damaged.  In  some  cases  the  primaries  are 
connected  across  the  lines  according  to  the  Y  scheme,  as 
shown  at  {a),  Fig.  31.  By  using  the  Y  connection,  there  are 
two  primary  coils  in  series  between  any  pair  of  mains,  and, 
consequently,  the  pressure  on  any  one  primary  coil  is  less 
than  that  between  the  mains;  the  pressure  on  each  primary 
is  equal  to  the  pressure  between  the  mains  divided  by  1.732. 
When  the  primaries  are  connected  Y,  the  secondaries  are 
usually  connected  Y  also,  as  shown  at  (a).  Sometimes, 
however,  the  .primaries  are  connected  Y  and  the  secondaries 
A,  as  shown  at  (d).  If  transformers  having  a  ratio  of  20  to  1 
were  connected  in  this  way,  the  secondary  pressure  would 
not  be  the  primary  pressure  divided  by  20,  i.  e.,  100  volts; 

but  would  be  ,  or  57.7  volts.     In  order  to  get  100  volts 

X.lO/V 

secondary  with  this  scheme  of  connections,  the  transformers 

20 
would  have  to  be  wound  with  a  ratio  of  -^ --  to  1,  i.  e.,  11.55 

1.732         '         ' 

to  1,  approximately.  Fig.  31  (c)  shows  transformers  with 
both  primaries  and  secondaries  having  A  connections.  The 
arrangements  shown  at  (a)  and  (c)  are  the  ones  commonly 
used  in  connection  with  three-phase  work,  as  the  other 
scheme  either  calls  for  special  windings  on  the  transformers 
or  else  gives  rise  to  odd  secondary  voltages.  If  the  primaries 
are  to  be  connected  A,  then  each  primary  coil  must  be 
wound  for  the  full-line  voltage.  If  the  primaries  are  con- 
nected Y,  each  primary  coil  is  wound  for  the  j)ressurc  divided 
by  1.732.     It  is  possible  to  use  only  two  transformers  on  a 
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three-phase  system,  as  shown  in  Fig.  31  (^/),  but  this 
arrangement  is  not  on  the  whole  as  desirable  as  the  others 
using  three  transformers,  because  if  one  breaks  down  the 
service  is  crippled.  This  connection  is  equivalent  to  the 
delta  arrangement  with  one  side  left  out.  The  connections 
shown  in  (r)  are  doubtless  used  more  largely  than  any  of  the 
others.  These  connections  allow  the  use  of  transformers 
wound  for  standard  voltages  and  a  breakdown  of  one  trans- 
former does  not  necessarily  interrupt  the  service. 

82,  Pliasc^-C'hiui^ln^  Tniiisforiners. — Two-phase  cur- 
rents may  be  transformed  to  three-pha.se,  and  vice  versa ^  by 

means  of  an  arrangement 
of   transformers   devised 

by    Mr.     C.     F.     Scott. 

Fig.  32  shows  the  con- 
ncctions  necessarv.  Two 
transformers  A  and  B 
have  their  primary  coils/* 
and  P'  connected  to  the 
t  w  o  -  p  h  a  s  e  mains  as 
shown.  The  secondary  5 
of  transformer  A  has  .87 
times  as  many  turns  as 
the  secondary  S'  of  trans- 
former/A ( )ne  end  of  .V  is  connected  to  the  middle  point  r 
of  .S''.  The  three-])hasc  linos  are  attached  to  terminals  e,  b,  d. 
This  scheme  of  transformation  is  used  quite  largely  at 
Niagara,  where  two-i)hase  generators  are  used  and  the  cur- 
rent transformed  to  three-])hase  for  transmission  to  Buffalo. 

8t5,  C'apjieity  of  TransfornuM's  on  Two-  and  Three- 
Pliase  SystiMiis.  ■ -Wlicn  transformers  are  connected  on  a 
two-i)hase  system,  as,  for  example,  to  feed  a  two-phase 
motor,  eacli  transformer  has  to  l)e  of  (\q)acity  sufficient  to 
carry  half  the  load.  If  the  three-{)hase  system  using  three 
transformers  is  used,  eac  h  transformer  must  be  capable  of 
carrying  one-third  the  load.  When  tlie  transformers  are 
used  to  operate  induction  motors,  a  safe  plan  to  follow  is  to 
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install  1  kilowatt  of  transformer  capacity  f9r  every  horsepower 
delivered  by  the  motor.  Thus  a  20-horsepower,  two-phase 
induction  motor  would  require  two  10-kilowatt  transform- 
ers; ji  :30-horsepower  three-phase  motor  would  require  three 
10-kilowatt  transformers;  and  so  on.  The  following  table, 
issued  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  shows  the  size  and 
number  of  transformers  suitable  for  60-cycle,  three-phase 
induction  motors. 

TABLE    VIII. 


CAPACITY  OF  TRANSFORMERS  FOR  TIIREE-PIIASE 

INDUCTIOX    MOTORS. 


H.  P. 
of  Motor. 


2 
3 
5 

10 
15 
20 
30 
50 
75 


Capacity  of  Transformers. 

Kilowatts. 

Two 

Three 

Transformers. 

Transformers. 

0.6 

0.6 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.0 

5.0 

4.0 

7.5 

5.0 

10.0 

7.5 

15.0 

10.0 

25.0 

15.0 

•   •    •    • 

25.0 

I.INE    CAIX^UIiATIONS    FOR  ALTERNATING 

CURRENT. 

84,  The  factors  that  determine  the  size  of  line  wire  for 
a  direct-current  transmission  apply  also,  in  a  general  way, 
to  alternating-current  systems.  The  resistance  of  the  line 
causes  a  drop  in  pressure  between  the  station  and  the  dis- 
tant end,  and  the  line  must  be  proportioned  so  that  this 
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drop  will  not  be  excessive.  If  the  load  to  be  carried  is 
practically  all  lights,  and  if  the  distances  are  not  long,  the 
same  rules  that  have  already  been  given  for  direct-current 
circuits  may  be  applied  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  alterna- 
ting-current lines.  If,  however,  the  lines  are  long,  say  more 
than  2  or  3  miles,  there  are  other  effects  that  must  be  taken 
into  account.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  current  is 
continually  changing,  and  this  introduces  effects  not  met 
with  in  continuous-current  circuits  where  the  current  flows 
steadily  in  one  direction.  The  size  of  wire  required  will 
depend  not  only  on  the  amount  of  the  load,  but  also  on  the 
kind  of  load,  i.  e.,  on  whether  it  consists  wholly  of  motors  or 
lights,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  In  direct-current  cir- 
cuits, it  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  the  drop  in  the  line  is 
concerned,  how  far  the  wires  are  strung  apart  on  the  poles, 
but  in  an  alternating-current  circuit  this  may  have  an 
appreciable  effect. 

85,     Self-Iiuluctloii  of  JAne.  —  Suppose  A,  B,  Fig.  33, 

represent  two  line  wires,  and  suppose,  for  the  oresent,  that 

a  continuous  current  is  flowing  in 
^^^^\      ///^-_r-        them.     The  result  of  this  current 

ffi'-':^^^y\   i  I  Ui''/^'£^''^-^     will  be  to  set  up  a  magnetic  field 
^^'^^l'!'J J I    j    \  \  W'^--^--'//!/     ^'^i'<^i-^nd  each  wire  as  indicated  by 
^^-^J^y/       \>^iy^'^      ^^^^  (lotted  circles,  and  as  the  cur- 
rent   is    supposed    to   be   steady, 
'"'  '^^  these  lines  of  force  will  not  change 

in  any  way  and  will  have  no  effect  on  the  current.  Suppose, 
however,  that  the  current  is  alternating  instead  of  con- 
tinuous. The  lines  of  furee  surrounding  the  wires  will  then 
chani^e  with  the  ehani^e  in  current;  as  the  current  increases, 
the  niai^netic  fic^ld  will  be  built  u])  and  lines  of  force  will 
ex[)and,  and  as  it  de(M*eases,  the  lines  will  collapse  on  the 
wire.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a  euttinjj:  of  lines  of  force 
by  the  line  wires;  or,  a  still  better  way  of  looking  at  it  is 
that  the  number  of  lines  threading  the  space  between  the 
wires  is  constantly  changing,  and  the  result  of  this  changing 
magnetic  field  is  that  an  electromotive  force  is  set  up  in  the 
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wires.  This  E.  M.  F.  of  self-induction,  as  it  is  called,  depends 
on  the  number  of  lines  of  force  that  are  set  up  between  the 
wires  and  on  the  rate  at  which  these  lines  change ;  in  other 
words,  it  depends  on  the  frequency  of  the  current.  The 
effect  of  this  E.  M.  F.  of  self-induction  is  to  make  the  cir- 
cuit have  apparently  a  greater  resistance  than  it  has  when 
direct  current  is  used,  because  a  certain  portion  of  the  pres- 
sure applied  to  the  circuit  is  used  up  in  overcoming  this 
E.  M.  F.  of  self-induction.  By  referring  to  Fig.  33,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  farther  the  line  wires  are  apart,  the  more 
room  there  will  be  between  them  for  lines  to  be  set  up,  and, 
hence,  the  greater  will  be  the  E.  M.  F.  of  self-induction.  If 
the  wires  could  be  placed  side  by  side  in  contact  with  each 
other,  there  would  be  little  or  no  self-induction.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  possible,  and  lines,  as  strung  on  poles,  always 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  self-induction.  When  the  two 
w^ires  are  twisted  together  to  form  a  cable,  as  in  under- 
ground work,  they  have  little  or  no  self-induction.  The 
amount  of  the  E.  M.  F.  set  up  in  a  conductor  depends  on 
the  rate  at  which  lines  of  force  are  cut.  If  the  alternating 
current  flowing  through  a  line  changes  very  rapidly,  it  is 
evident  that  the  E.  M.  F.  of  self-induction  will  be  much 
higher  than  if  it  changed  slowly,  because  the  cutting  of  lines 
of  force  would  not  be  so  great  in  the  latter  case. 

86,  This  E.  M.  F.  of  self-induction,  as  stated  above,  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  opposed  to  the  current  and  increases  the 
apparent  resistance  of  the  circuit.  Its  effect  is  to  make  the 
current  lag  behind  the  E.  M.  F.,  so  that  the  current  and 
E.  M.  F.  do  not  come  to  their  maximum  values  at  the  same 
instant.  This  self-induction  may  also  be  present  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  the  devices  that  are  operated  on 
the  circuit.  A  load  of  lamps  possesses  very  little  self-induc- 
tion, but  a  load  of  induction  motors  may  introduce  quite  a 
large  amount,  and  thus  make  the  current  lag  considerably 
behind  the  E.  M.  F. 

87.  If  we  have  direct  current  or  if  there  is  no  self- 
induction    in   the    alternating-current    circuit,    the    power 
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factor  is  1,  and  the  watts  are  given  directly  by  the  product 

of  the  current  and  E.  M.  F.     If  in  an  alternating  system 

we  have  to  deliver  IV  watts,  the  apparent  watts,  or  volt- 

IV 
amperes,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  will  be  -^,  where 

/  is  the  power  factor,  and  the  current  will  be 

IV 
C=    —-:.  (13.) 

88,     The  jrreatest  value  that  the  power  factor  can  have 

is  1,  and  it  has  this  value  very  nearly  when  the  load  consists 

wholly  of  incandescent  lamps  or  any  other  load  that  has  no 

appreciable  self-induction.     Even  when  the  load  is  all  lights, 

the  transformers  have  a  slight  amount  of  self-induction,  so 

that  the  power  factor  may  be  about  .98.     Where  the  load  is 

all  motors,  the  power  factor  may  be  taken  as  .80,  and  where 

the  load  is  a  combination  of  motors  and  lights,  as  about  .85. 

• 
KxAMPLK.  —  10  kilowatts  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  end  of  a  trans- 
mission line  to  a  load  that  consists  wholly  of  motors,  (a)  What  will  be 
the  apparent  number  of  watts  delivered,  i.  e.,  what  will  be  the  product 
of  the  current  and  voltaj;(e  at  the  end  of  the  line  ?  (d)  What  will  be  the 
current  if  the  j)ressure  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  1,000  volts  ? 

Solution. — Since  the  load  is  all  motors,  we  may  take  the  power 
factor  as  .80;  hence,  we  have 

(<7)  Apparent  watts  ---  -    '  ^     —  12,500.     Ans. 

1*2  500 
(/')  The  current  will  be  .- -—  —  12.5  amperes.     Ans. 

XoTK. — If  the  power  factor  had  Ix'cn  1  instead  of  .MO,  the  apparent 
watts  would  hav(^  been  the  same  as  the  true  watts  and  the  current 
would  be  10  amperes, 

81),  From  what  has  just  bt'en  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
effect  of  an  inductive  load,  and,  conseciuently,  low  power 
factor,  is  to  necessitatis  a  larjj^cr  ctirrcnt  for  a  j;iven  amount 
of  i)()wer  transmitted  than  would  be  required  if  the  load 
were  non-indtu^tive.  This  m(\'ins,  then,  that  a  larger  line 
wire  must  be  provided  if  the  drop  is  to  be  kept  the  same. 
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FORMUIiAS    FOR    I/INE   CAIiCUIiATIONS. 

90«     Estimation  of   Cross-Section   of  Unes. — It   has 

been  shown  that  in  a  direct-current  transmission  line  a 
certain  drop  in  voltage  is  equivalent  to  a  corresponding  loss 
in  power.  For  example,  if  the  drop  were  10  per  cent,  of  the 
delivered  voltage,  the  loss  of  power  in  the  line  would  also  be 
10  per  cent,  of  that  delivered  at  the  receiving  end.  With 
alternating  current,  the  percentage  of  drop  in  pressure  may 
be  quite  different  from  the  percentage  loss  in  power.  In 
case  alternating  current  were  used  in  the  circuit  mentioned 
above,  the  drop  in  voltage  would  very  likely  be  more  than 
10  per  cent.,  on  account  of  the  self-induction  of  the  line. 
Just  what  the  drop  would  be,  corresponding  to  a  given  loss 
in  pow^er,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  wire,  distance  apart  on 
the  poles,  etc.  The  exact  calculation  of  line  wires  for  alter- 
nating current  is  a  complicated  matter,  but  in  nearly  all  the 
cases  that  arise  in  practice  they  can  be  estimated  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  means  of  comparatively  simple  for- 
mulas. It  is  seldom  that  a  wire  can  be  obtained  of  exactly 
the  same  size  calculated  unless  it  is  made  to  order,  so  that 
the  approximate  formulas  give  sufficiently  close  results  for 
practical  work.  The  following  formulas,  originated  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Berg,  will  be  found  convenient  for  estimating 
alternating-current  lines.  We  will  denote  the  different 
quantities  entering  into  the  calculations  as  follows : 

D  =  distance  in  feet  over  which  power  is  transmitted  (this 
distance  is  to  be  taken  one  way  only,  i.  e.,  it  is  the 
single  distance) ; 

JK=  total  watts  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  line  (this 
number  must  express  the  actual  watts  delivered,  not 
the  apparent  watts) ; 

P  =  percentage  of  power  lost  in  line  (it  should  be  noted 
that  this  percentage  is  that  of  the  power  delivered^  not 
the  power  generated ;  also,  it  is  the  percentage  power 
lost,  not  the  percentage  drop  in  voltage) ; 

£^  =  voltage  required  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line,  i.  e., 
the  voltage  at  the  end  where  the  power  is  delivered ; 
/  =  a  constant  having  the  following  values: 
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2,400  for  a  single-phase  system  operating  lights  only. 
3,000  for  a  single-phase  system  operating  motors  and  lights. 
3,380  for  a  single-phase  system  operating  motors  only. 
1,200  for  a  three- wire  three-phase,  and  four-wire  two-phase 

system,  all  lights. 
1,500  for  a  three- wire  three-phase  and  four-wire  two-phase 

system,  motors  and  lights. 
1,690  for  a  three- wire  three-phase  and  four- wire  two-phase 

system,  all  motors. 

The  cross-section  of  the  wire  required  for  any  given  case 
may  then  be  calculated  from  the  following  formula : 

D  xlV 
Circular  mils  =  -p j^  X  /.  (14:.) 

Example. —  300  horsepower  is  to  be  transmitted  by  means  of  the 
three-phase  system  over  a  distance  of  5  miles  with  a  loss  of  10  per  cent, 
of  the  power  delivered.  The  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  to  be 
4,000  volts  and  the  power  is  to  be  used  altogether  for  operating  motors. 
Calculate  the  size  of  line  wire  required. 

Solution.— In  this  case  the  distance  D  is  5,280  X  5  =  26.400  feet. 

The  watts  delivered  will  be  300  X  7'4«  =  223,800.    ^  =  10  and  E^  =  4,000. 

The  constant   /  for   this    case  will    be   1,690;   hence,    we  have  from 

formula 

^-       ,  -1  20,400  X  223,800        ,  .-.       „  ,^_ 

Circular  mils  -  ^^^^^^^^-^^  X  1,690  =  62.407. 

or  about  a  No.  2  B.  &  S.     Ans. 

91.     Estimation  of  Current  In  Twines. — The  current  in 

the  line  wires  of  an  ordinary  continuous-current  line  is  easily 
obtained  by  dividing  the  watts  supplied  by  the  voltage  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  We  can  obtain  the  current  in  the  case  of 
alternating-current  systems  by  using  a  similar  formula  and 
multiplying  by  a  constant,  to  allow  for  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  current  is  used.  We  may  then  use  the  fol- 
lowing formula: 

Current  in  line  =   .,  X  7",  (l^O 

where      11'=:  watts  delivered ; 

Ji^  =  voltage  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line; 
T  =  constant  referred  to  above. 
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Values  of  Constant  7". 

Single-phase  system,  all  lights 1 .052. 

Single-phase  system,  motors  and  lights 1. 176. 

Single-phase  system,  all  motors 1 .  260. 

Two-phase,  four-wire  system,  all  lights 626. 

Two-phase,  four-wire  system,  motors  and  lights.      .688. 

Two-phase,  four-wire  system,  all  motors 626. 

Three-phase  system,  all  lights 607. 

Three-phase  system,  motors  and  lights 679. 

Three-phase  system,  all  motors 726. 

Example  1. —  100  kilowatts  are  delivered  by  means  of  the  two- 
phase,  four-wire  system  to  a  mixed  load  of  motors  and  lights.  The 
pressure  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  is  2,000  volts.  Calculate  the 
current  in  each  line  wire. 

Solution. —  100  kilowatts  =  100,000  watts.  For  this  case  the  con- 
stant T'will  be  .588;  hence, 

Current  =  mU^  X  -588  =  29.4  amperes.    Ans. 

Example  2. —  200  kilowatts  are  transmitted  by  means  of  the  three- 
phase  system,  the  voltage  between  lines  at  the  receiving  end  being 
4,000  volts.  The  load  consists  wholly  of  motors;  calculate  the  current 
in  each  line. 

Solution. —  200  kilowatts  =  200,000  watts.  For  this  case  the  value 
of  T'will  be  .725;  hence. 

Current  =  H88J-  X  .725  =  86.25  amperes.    Ans. 

93.     Estimation  of  Drop. — The  volts  drop  in  the  line 

Px  E 
for  a  continuous-current  system  would  be  -  ^^.^  *,  when  /*is 

the  percentage  of  delivered  power  lost  and  E^  is  the  voltage 
at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line.  This  formula  can  be  made 
to  give  the  approximate  drop  in  an  alternating-current  line 
by  multiplying  it  by  a  constant  that  takes  into  account  the 
conditions  under  which  the  line  is  operated.  We  may  then 
write 

Volts  drop  in  line  =  ^^^^  X  M.  (16.) 

The  value  of  the  constant  M  depends  on  the  frequency, 
the  power  factor  of  the  load,  and  the  size  of  the  line  wire. 
The  value  of  J/,  under  various  conditions,  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 
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Example.—  800  kilowatts  are  to  be  transmitted  a  distance  of 
6  miles  by  means  of  the  three-phase  BO-cycle  system.  The  loss  in  the 
line  is  to  be  limited  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  power  delivered,  and  the 
pressure  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  is  to  be  8,000  volts.  The 
current  is  to  be  supplied  to  a  mixed  load  of  motors  and  lights.  Calcu- 
late (a)  the  sue  of  the  line  wire;  id)  the  current  in  each  line;  (f)  the 
volts  drop  in  the  line;  and  {//)  the  pressure  generated  by  the  dynamos 
at  full  load. 

Solution.—  600  kilowatts  =  600,000  watts.  6  miles  =  B  X  5.280 
=  81,680  feet.  Using  formula  14,  we  have,  since  i  for  this  case 
is  1,500, 

'1.680  X  600.000  >    ■  ~~" 
10  X  6.01)0  X 

(a)     A  No.  1  B.  &  5,  wire  would  tluTefore  lie  used.     Ans. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  current  in  each  line  we  use  formula  15,  and 
for  this  case  the  v;ilue  of  '/"will  In-  .(i:!)-.  hL-iui-. 

id)  Current  =  'nSr  X  -«*"  ^  O'O  ■inipfres.     Ans, 

(c)  In  order  to  calculate  the  volts  drop  in  the  line,  we  use  for- 
mula 16,     For  a  No.  1  wire  and  a  frequeacy  of  60  cycles 
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lamp  and  motor  load,  the  value  of  the  constant  M\s  found  to  be  1.21  by 
referring  to  the  table ;  hence, 

Volts  drop  =  ^^  ^„u^^^  X  1.21  =  726.     Ans. 

(//)  Since  the  drop  in  the  line  is  726  volts,  the  pressure  at  the  dynamo 
must  be  6,000  +  726  =  6,726  volts  when  the  full-load  current  is  being 
delivered.     Ans. 

Note. — In  the  above  example,  the  drop  in  the  line  would  have  been 
only  600  volts  if  continuous  current  were  used. 


exampl.es  for  practice. 

1.  250  horsepower  is  to  be  supplied  to  60-cycle  induction  motors  by 
means  of  the  two-phase,  four-wire  system  over  a  line  8  miles  long.  The 
pressure  at  the  distant  end  of  the  line  is  to  be  4,000  volts  and  the  loss 
in  the  line  is  to  be  limited  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  power  delivered.  Cal- 
culate (a)  the  size  of  the  wire  required ;  (d)  the  current  in  each  line  wire ; 
V)  the  drop  in  the  line.  f  (^a)    89.000  cir.  mils,  nearly ; 

A        J  about  No.  4  B.  &  S. 

(d)    29.14  amperes. 
(c)     820  volts. 

2.  A  three-phase  alternator  delivers  400  horsepower  to  a  mixed  load 
of  motors  and  lights.  The  pressure  at  the  distant  end  of  the  line  is 
3,000  volts.     Calculate  the  current  in  each  line.        Ans.  67.54  amperes. 

3.  5,000  incandescent  lamps  are  supplied  with  current  from  a  single- 
phase  alternator,  having  a  frequency  of  125,  over  a  distance  of  3  miles. 
The  loss  in  the  line  is  to  be  limited  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  power  deliv- 
ered and  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  to  be  8,000  volts.  Allow 
60  watts  for  each  lamp  supplied  and  calculate  {a)  the  size  of  the  line 
wire ;  (d)  the  current  in  the  line ;  (c)  the  volts  drop  in  the  line ;  (d)  the 

{a)    126,720  cir.  mils,  or  about 

No.  00  B.  &  S. 
{d)    105.2  amperes. 
{c)     576  volts. 
^  (d)    3,576  volts. 


voltage  at  the  generator. 

Ans. 


POWER   MEASUREMENT, 


DIRECT-CURRENT   CIRCUITS. 

93.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  power  in  watts  supplied  to 
any  direct-current  circuit  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
current  by  the  E.  M.  F.  across  the  lines.  For  example,  in 
Fig.  34,  we  may,  at  any  time,  obtain  the  watts  supplied  tp 
the   motor  M  by  multiplying   the   reading   given   by   the 
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ammeter  A  by  that  given  by  the  voltmeter  V.     The  num* 

ber  of  watts  so  obtained  represents  the  rate  at  which  work 
is  being  done  at  the  in- 
stant the  readings  are 
taken.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the 
watt  is  a  unit  of  elec- 
trical power,  not  work, 
and  expresses  rate  of 
doing  work.  The  elec- 
trical unit  of  work  is 
the  joule,  and  when 
work  is  done  at  the  rate 
of  1  joule  per  second, 
1  watt  is  expended. 
By  combining  the  volt- 
meter and  ammeter  we 
*  can    make   an    instru- 

**'  ment    the    indications 

of  which   will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  current  and 

voltage,  and   thus   indicate   the  watts   directly.     Such  an 

instrument    is    called 

an  indicating  wattme- 
ter.    Fig,  3S  shows  a 

Weston   wattmeter  of 

the  kind    referred   to. 

The  principle  on  which 

this    wattmeter    op 

atcs  will  be  understood 

by  referring  to  Fig.  30. 

Two    statiimary  coils, 

consisting    of     a    few 

turns    of    heavy   wire, 

as    indicated  by  n,    n, 

are    mounted    side    by  '''"■  ^ 

side,  and  a  small  coil  b,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  turns 

of  fine  wire,  is  mounted  between  them  im  jeweled  bearings. 

The  motion  of   the   swinging  coil   is  controlled   by  spiral 
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springs  c,  c,  which  also  serve  to  carry  the  current  into  the 
coil.  The  pointer  is  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  swinging 
coil  and  plays  over  a  horizontal  scale.  The  stationary 
coils  a,  a  are  connected  in  series  in  the  circuit,  so  that  the 
current  supplied  to  the  motor  or  other  device  passes  through 
them.     The  swinging  coil  is  connected  directly  across  the 


circuit,  and  a  high  resistance  T  is  usually  connected  in 
series  with  the  swinging  coil,  so  as  to  limit  the  current  flow- 
ing through  it  to  a  very  small  amount;  rf,  d  are  the  current 
terminals  of  the  instrument,  i.  e.,  the  terminals  that  con- 
nect to  the  fixed  coils;  and  e,  e  are  the  terminals  of  the 
swinging  coil. 
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94.  From  the  way  in  which  the  instrument  is  connected 
it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  current  in  the  fixed  coils  is  the 
same  as  the  current  supplied  to  the  device  .operated ;  also, 
since  the  swinging  coil  is  connected  directly  across  the  cir- 
cuit, like  a  voltmeter,  the  current  in  the  swinging  coil  will 
be  proportional  to  the  voltage  between  the  lines.  Now,  the 
twisting  force  exerted  upon  the  swinging  coil  depends  on 
the  current  in  the  coil  and  the  strength  of  the  field.  The 
strength  of  the  magnetic  field  set  up  through  the  fixed  coil 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  current  flowing  through  it,  so 
that  the  twisting  force  exerted  on  the  swinging  coil  depends 
on  the  product  of  the  current  and  the  voltage;  conse- 
quently, the  instrument  may  be  graduated  to  read  in  watts. 
Care  must  be  exercised  when  connecting  a  wattmeter  in  a 
circuit  not  to  get  the  current  and  pressure  terminals  con- 
fused, because  if  the  current  terminals  were  connected 
across  the  line,  a  short  circuit  would  result,  and  the  instru- 
ment would,  in  all  probability,  be  destroyed.  There  is  gen- 
erally no  excuse  for  making  such  a  mistake  as  this,  because 
the  terminals  are  entirely  different  in  appearance;  never- 
theless, it  has  been  known  to  occur.  If  the  fine-wire  coil  is 
connected  in  series  in  the  circuit,  no  damage  will  result, 

but  scarcely  any  current  will  flow  on 
account  of  the  high  resistance  so  in- 
troduced. 


95,  If  an  indicating  wattmeter 
were  connected  to  a  motor  as  shown 
in  Fig.  37,  it  would  indicate  the  power 
supplied,  and  its  readings  would  vary 
as  the  load  on  the  motor  changed. 
Where  power  is  sold  to  customers  from 
a  central  station,  it  is  generally  more 
important  to  know  the  total  amount 
of  work  done  during  a  given  interval 
of  time  than  the  power  that  the 
motor  or  other  device  is  taking  at  any 
particular  instant.     For  example,  the 
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company  supplying  power  wishes  to  know  just  how  much 
work  has  been  done  during,  say,  1  month,  so  that  the  bill 
may  be  rendered  accordingly.  If  we  do  work  at  the  rate  of 
1  watt,  i.  e.,  1  joule  per  second,  and  keep  this  up  for  an  hour, 
we  do  a  certain  definite  amount  of  work.  This  quantity  of 
work  is  known  as  the  watt-hour.  1  joule  is  equivalent  to 
.7373  foot-pound,  and  .7373  foot-pound  per  second  is  1  watt. 
If,  then,  we  work  at  the  rate  of  1  watt  and  keep  it  up  for 
1  hour,  or  60  X  60  seconds,  at  the  end  of  the  hour  we  will 
have  done  .7373  x  60  X  60  =  2,654.28  foot-pounds  of  work. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  total  amount  of  work  expended  on 
any  device,  we  must  use  some  instrument  that  will  give  us 
the  product  of  the  average  rate  at  which  work  has  been 
done  by  the  time  during  which  it  was  done.  Such  an 
instrument  is  known  as  a  recording:  wattmeter,  or  watt- 
liour  meter.  The  latter  name  is  preferable,  because  the 
readings  of  these  instruments  do  not  give  watts,  but  watt- 
hours. 

96.  Fig.  38  shows  a  Thomson  recording  wattmeter, 
which  is  without  doubt  more  largely  in  use  than  any  other 
one  type.  It  is  in  principle  a  wattmeter  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  36,  except  that  the  fine-wire  coil  is  arranged 
so  as  to  revolve  instead  of  being  merely  deflected.  In  order 
to  bring  this  about,  the  fine-wire  coil  is  made  up  in  the  form 
of  a  small  drum-wound  armature  without  an  iron  core,  as 
shown  at  a.  This  armature  is  mounted  on  a  vertical  shaft 
and  is  provided  with  a  small  silver  commutator,  the  current 
being  led  into  the  armature  by  means  of  the  silver-tipped 
brushes  d.  The  current  coils  are  shown  at  r,  c.  The  meter 
is,  in  fact,  a  small  electric  motor  without  iron  in  either  its 
armature  or -field.  The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  carries  a 
copper  disk  that  revolves  between  the  poles  of  permanent 
magnets.  The  eddy  currents  set  up  in  the  disk  retard  the 
motion  of  the  armature,  just  as  the  reaction  of  the  current 
in  the  armature  of  an  ordinary  dynamo  retards  the  engine. 
This  retarding  action  of  the  disk  can  be  adjusted  by  swing- 
ing the  poles  of  the  magnets  in  or  out  from  the  periphery. 
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The  speed  with  which  the  meter  runs  is  thus  made  propor- 
tional to  the  watts  expended  at  any  given  instant,  and  the 
total  number  of  rfvolitlions  Wax.  X'tx  disk  makes  in  a  given 
period  is  proportional  to  the  total  number  of  watt-hours  of 
work  done  during  that  period. 


SU 


The  number  of  watt-hours  used  during  a  given  time  j 
obtained  by  taking  readings  from  the  dials  at  the  top  of  1 
meter  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  gas  meter  is  read, 
some  meters,  the  reading  as  taken  from  the  dial  has  to  b 
multiplied  by  a  constant  in  order  to  give  the  watt-houn 
This  constant  is  marked  on  the  dial. 

97.     Fig.  39  shows  the  method  of  connecting  up  a  ThoiU 
son    recording  wattmeter  of    small  capacity  on  a  two-1 
circuit.     The  wires  from  the  line  always  enter  the  meter  |j 
the  left,  and  those  going  to  the  load  pass  out  at  the  rigU 
When  the  meter  is  of  large  capacity,  only  one  side  of  I 
circuit  is  run  through  it  and  a  small  "potential  wire" 
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in  from  the  other  side,  so  as  to  put  the  armature  across  the 
circuit.  This  method  of  connection  is  shown  in  Fig.  40. 
Fig.   41   shows  a  meter  connected  to  a  three-wire  circuit. 


IbLmt 


Tblotd 


FlO.  39. 


The  neutral  wire  does  not  enter  the  meter,  but  a  tap  is  taken 
off  from  it  so  as  to  put  the  armature  across  one  side  of  the 


KIG.  40. 


circuit.  The  field  coils  are  connected  in  series  with  the 
outside  wires,  as  shown.  In  Fig.  39  the  starting,  or  shunt, 
coil,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  coil  of  fine  wire  in  series 
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with  the  armature  and  placed  inside  one  of  the  field  colls. 
It  provides  just  about  enough  field  to  start  up  the  meter,  so 
that  when  a  light  load  is  thrown  on,  the  meter  will  start  up 
readily.  The  coil  is  intended  to  overcome  friction  and  make 
the  meter  more  accurate  on  light  loads. 


98.  The  above  remarks  relating  to  recording  wattmeters' 
have  been  made  with  special  reference  to  the  Thomson 
meter,  because  this  one  is  so  widely  used.  It  is  accurate 
and  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  will  operate  on  either 
direct  or  alternating  current.  If  properly  cared  for  it  will 
give  good  results,  but  the  commutator  is  delicate  and  must 
be  kept  in  good  order. 


i 

i 


3 -CURRENT  CmCtTITS. 

99.  SIngle-Pliase  Cli-cults, — The  power  supplied  to  ■ 
alternating-current  circuit  cannot  generally  be  obtained  | 
multiplying  the  current  by  the  voltage.  The  power  factf 
of  the  load  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  only  c 
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where  the  volts  multiplied  by  amperes  would  be  equal  to  the 
watts  would  be  where  the  device  operated  had  practically  no 
self-induction  or  electrostatic  capacity,  as,  for  example,  a 
load  of  lamps. 

100.  The  best  method  of  measuring  the  power  supplied 
to  an  alternating-current  circuit  is  by  means  of  a  watt- 
meter. There  are  methods  of  doing  it  by  means  of  amme- 
ters and  voltmeters,  but  they  are  seldom  used  in  practical 
work.  An  indicating  wattmeter  connected  as  shown  in 
Fig.  37  on  a  single-phase  alternating-current  circuit  will 
indicate  the  actual  watts  expended.  If  a  record  of  the  watt- 
hours  supplied  is  desired,  a  Thomson  recording  wattmeter 
may  be  connected  in  the  same  way  as  for  a  direct-current 
circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  39,  40,  or  41,  because,  as  already 
mentioned,  this  type  of  recording  wattmeter  will  work  on 
either  direct  or  alternating  current.  Also,  the  Thomson 
meter  may  be  used  on  any  of  the  ordinary  frequencies  and 
still  give  accurate  results. 

101.  Induction  "Wattmeters. — There  are  a  number  of 
different  types  of  recording  wattmeters  that  operate  on  the 
principle  of  the  induction  motor.  In  these  meters  two 
coils  are  usually  provided  (for  a  single-phase  meter),  one 
being  a  current  coil  and  the  other  a  potential  coil.  These 
coils  are  so  arranged  that  the  currents  in  them  differ  in 
phase,  and  the  shifting  magnetism  so  set  up  acts  on  a  small 
armature,  which  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  copper  or 
aluminum  disk  or  drum.  Currents  are  set  up  in  this  arma- 
ture under  the  influence  of  the  changing  magnetic  field,  just 
as  in  the  squirrel-cage  armature  of  an  induction  motor; 
in  fact,  induction  meters  are  practically  small  induction 
motors.  Fig.  42  shows  an  induction  meter  (single-phase) 
made  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works.  D  is  the  revolv- 
ing aluminum  armature,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cup;  a  is  the  current  coil,  which  is  wound  on  an  iron  core, 
the  pole  piece  of  which  faces  D,  The  potential  coil  occupies 
a  similar  position  back  of  the  armature  D^  and  is  therefore 
not  seen  in  the  figure.     The  fine-wire  potential  coil  is  used 
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^H  in  connection  with  a  choke  cuil.  so  that  the  currents  in  a 

^H  and  the  potential  coil  differ  in  phase,  and  the  result  is  that  a 

^H  turning  effort  is  exerted  on  drum  /).     The  cup-shaped  drum 

^H  /}  answers  both  for  the  armature  and  damping  disk,  and  the 

^H  speed  control  is  effected  by  the  permanent  magnet  £",  which 

^H^-  exerts  a  dragging  action  on  the  armature.     The  adjustment 

r 


of  the  meter  is  brought  about  by  raising  or  lowering  £,  thin 
making  the  meter  run  slower  or  faster,  as  desired.  Indu^ 
tion  meters  can,  of  course,  be  used  on  alternating  curreiri 
only  and  current  of  the  frequency  for  which  they  an 
adjusted.  They  have  one  advantage  over  the  Thom 
meter  in  that  Ihey  have  no  commutator  to  give  trouble. 

lO'i,  Aini)ei-e-IIour  Metei-s, — Many  of  the  meters  foj 
merly  used  recorded  ampere-hours  instead  of  watt-bourl 
It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  ampere-hours  gives  no  idoj 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  during  a  given  time,  uolej 
the  pressure  at  which  the  current  was  supplied  is  knoi 
For  example,  200  ampere-hours  at  a  pressure  of  fiO  i 
would  be  equal  to  10,000  walt-hmirs,  assuming  that  1 
pressure  remained  constant  at  SO  volts  during  the  time  atU 
that  the  power  factor  of  the  load  was  1.     If  the  pressui 
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were  100  volts,  the  same  meter  reading  would  be  equivalent 
to  20,000  watt-hours.  Ampere-hour  meters  are  not  used 
nearly  so  much  as  formerly.  Practically,  all  the  modern 
meters  are  watt-hour  meters,  and,  hence,  take  account  of 
variations  in  pressure  as  well  as  of  current.  The  earlier 
types  of  Westinghouse,  or  Shallenberger,  and  Duncan  meters 
measured  in  ampere-hours.  The  great  objection,  however, 
to  the  use  of  ampere-hour  meters  on  alternating-current 
circuits  is  that,  if  the  load  is  at  all  inductive,  i.  e.,  if  the 
power  factor  is  less  than  1,  they  run  up  a  larger  bill  against 
the  consumer  than  they  should  for  the  actual  power  sup- 
plied. An  ampere-hour  meter  takes  no  account  of  the  power 
factor,  but  simply  measures  up  the  current;  consequently, 
for  the  same  actual  power  used  it  will  run  up  a  larger  bill 
than  a  recording  wattmeter  would  if  it  were  connected  on 
the  same  circuit.  The  customer  pays  for  power,  not  for 
current,  and  the  ampere-hour  meter  readings  multiplied  by 
the  average  voltage  would  give  a  larger  number  of  watt- 
hours  than  was  actually  used.  Of  course,  when  the  load  is 
all  lights,  the  power  factor  is  practically  1,  and  for  such 
service  the  ampere-hour  meter  gives  fair  readings ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  measuring  power  supplied  to  induction  motors 
or  other  inductive  loads,  recording  wattmeters  should 
be  used. 

103*  If  the  power  supplied  to  an  alternating-current 
single-phase  circuit  is  to  be  measured  by  means  of  an 
ammeter  and  voltmeter,  the  power  factor  f  of  the  circuit 
must  be  known.  The  watts  may  be  obtained  by  solving 
formula  13  for  W^  which  gives 

H^=Cx^X/,  (17.) 

where  C  is  the  ammeter  reading  and  E  the  voltmeter  read- 
ing. In  most  cases,  the  value  of  the  power  factor  f  is  not 
known  exactly,  so  that  it  is  best  to  use  a  wattmeter. 

104,  Two-Phase  Circuits. — In  order  to  measure  the 
power  supplied  to  any  receiving  device  operated  on  a  two- 
phase  system,  as,  for  example,  a  two-phase  induction  motor, 
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it  is  best  to  use  two  wattmeters,  one  connected  in  each 
phase,  as  shown  in  Fig.  43.  The  total  power  supplied  will 
then  be  the  sum  of  the  readings  of  the  two  meters.  If  the 
load  on  the  two  phases  is  exactly  balanced,  one  wattmeter 
may  be  connected  in  one  phase  and  its  reading  multiplied 
by  2.  It  is  not  safe  to  do  this,  however,  unless  it  is  known 
that  the  two  sides  are  balanced.  If  only  one  wattmeter  is 
available,  it  may  sometimes  be  arranged  so  that  it  may  be 

Current  Coil 
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Fig.  48. 

connected  first  in  one  side  and  then  in  the  other,  but  as  a 
rule  this  is  troublesome.  On  a  three-wire  two-phase  system, 
the  two  wattmeters  would  be  connected  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  shown  in  Fig.  43,  one  end  of  each  of  the  pres- 
sure coils  being  connected  to  the  middle  wire.  If  f  is  the 
power  factor  of  a  balanced  two-phase  system,  C  the  current 
in  each  phase,  and  E  the  E.  M.  F.  per  phase;  then  the 
watts  supplied  will  be 

W  =%CEf,  (18.) 

Example. — Power  is  delivered  to  a  two-phase  induction  motor 
having  a  power  factor  of  .85.  The  current  in  each  phase  is  80  amperes. 
and  the  voltage  of  each  phase  220  volts.  Calculate  the  horsepower 
supplied  to  the  motor. 

Solution. — We  have 

Watts  =2  CxExf 

=  2  X  30  X  220  X  .85 
=  11.220. 
Hence,  H  P.  rr  Ujjo  rr  15,  nearly.     Ans. 

105.  Three-Phase  C'Iroiilt.s. — In  the  three-phase  sys- 
tem we  do  not  usually  have  three  distinct  circuits.      If  three 
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distinct  circuits  were  used,  six  wires  would  be  necessary. 
Each  wire  serves  alternately  as  the  return  for  the  other  two, 
and  on  this  account  wattmeters  have  to  be  connected  some- 
what differently  than  on  an  ordinary  circuit  when  measure- 
ments of  power  are  being  made.     If  the  power  is  supplied  to 
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a  balanced  load,  as,  for  example,  a  load  consisting  wholly  of 
three-phase  motors,  one  wattmeter  may  be  used  to  measure 
the  power,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  44.  The  method  of  connect- 
ing the  potential  coil  /  and  the  resistances  r,,  r„  and  r, 
should  be  noted.  These 
resistances  are  connect- 
ed as  shown  in  order  to 
obtain  an  artificial  neu- 
tral point,  similar  to  the 
common  connection  of 
a  Y-connected  three- 
phase  armature.  This 
combination  of  resist- 
ances is  sometimes 
called  a  "  Y  resistance, " 
ora"Ybox."  Although  \ 
the  current  coil  is  in  one 
side  of  the  system  only, 
the  instrument  can  be 
calibrated  to  read  the 
total  watts  delivered, 
assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  load  is  bal- 
anced 
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106,  Fig.  45  shows  how  to  connect  a  Thomson  record? 
ing  wattmeter  with  its  Y  resistance  so  as  to  measure  th( 
power  on  a  balanced  three-phase  circuit.  The  recordini 
meters  are  so  calibrated  that  their  reading  multiplie 
by  the  meter   constant,   if   there   is   one,   gives   the 

power  supplied.  Fig.  ^ 
shows  the  connections 
when  the  meter  is  used 
on  circuits  where  the 
pressure  is  not  over 
600  volts.  When  the 
pressure  is  higher  than 
this,  small  transform- 
ers t,  r,  Fig.  40,  are 
used  to  step  down  the 
voltage  for  the  pres- 
sure coil  of  the  record- 
ing wattmeter,  and  the 
connections  are  as 
shown  in  the  figure  re- 
ferred to, 

107.  If  the  cur- 
rent in  each  line  of  a 
balanced  three-phase 
system  is  C,  the  pres- 
sure between  the 
^'°-  "■  lines  li,  and  the  power  ^ 

factor  of  the  loady,  then  the  watts  delivered  will  be 

»'=1.73Z  x£xCx/.  (19.) 

Example. — A  three-phase  motor  takes  a  current  i>(  40  amperea  fi 
a  500-volt  line.    How  many  horsepower  are  supplied  if  the  power  £t 
of  the  motor  Js  .80? 
Solution. — We  have 

ir=  1.782  X  ^X  Cx/ 
=  1.733  X000x40x  -80 
=  27.712. 

Hence,  H.  P.  =  r^t  =  S7A.    Ans. 
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108.  The  power  factor  of  induction  motors  varies 
greatly  with  the  load  and  also  with  the  size  of  the  motor. 
The  power  factor  of  a  good  motor  of  fair  size  running  at  full 
load  will  usually  lie  between  .85  and  .90.  When  running  at 
^  to  J  load,  the  power  factor  may  drop  to  .75  or  .80.  For 
this  reason,  the  stmdent  is  cautioned  against  making  power 
calculations  in  connection  with  induction  motors  or  any  other 
piece  of  alternating-current  apparatus  by  multiplying  the 
current  and  E.  M.  F.  together.  Such  calculations  may  be 
far  from  correct,  unless  the  power  factor  is  known  and 
taken  into  account  as  shown  above.  Take,  for  example,  the 
common  case  where  a  transformer  primary  is  connected,  say, 
to  2, 000- volt  mains  and  its  secondary  is  open  and  supplying 
no  current  whatever.  A  small  current  will  flow  through 
the  primary;  in  this  case  we  will  say  .25  ampere.  The 
apparent  power  that  the  primary  is  taking  is  .25  X  2,000 
=  500  watts.  If  the  power  were  measured  by  means  of  a 
wattmeter,  it  would  be  found  that  the  actual  power  supplied 
was  not  nearly  as  large  as  this;  it  might  not,  in  fact,  be 
more  than  one-half  this  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
transformer  were  working  on  a  full  load  composed  of  lights, 
the  product  of  the  current  and  the  E.  M.  F.  would  give  very 
nearly  the  actual  power,  because  the  power  factor  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  nearly  equal  to  1. 


SPECIAIi  METERS. 

109.  Tlie  Two-Rate  Meter. — Most  electric-light  sta- 
tions have  their  period  of  heaviest  load  for  a  few  hours  only, 
in  the  evening.  During  the  daytime  the  plant  is  lightly 
loaded  and  a  large  part  of  the  machinery  is  standing  idle. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  **day  load"  and  thus  work  the  plant  to 
best  advantage,  some  companies  supply  power  during  the 
daytime  at  specially  low  rates  in  order  to  induce  customers 
to  use  electric  motors.  For  measuring  the  power  supplied 
to  such  customers,  two-rate  meters  are  sometimes  used. 
A   twQ-rate   meter  is  one  that  records   the  power  during 
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certain  hours  of  the  day  separately  from  the  power  used  in 
the  evening,  so  that  the  amount  of  power  to  be  charged  for 
at  the  reduced  rate  may  be  known.  The  two-rate  meter  as 
brought  out  by  the  General  Electric  Company  is  a  regular 
Thomson  recording  meter  provided  -with  two  dials  and 
recording  trains.  The  meter  is  also  proii*ided  with  an  elec- 
trically operated  self-winding  clock  movement  that  throws 
either  one  or  the  other  recording  train  into  gear  with  the 
meter  at  whatever  times  the  clock  is  set  for.  For  example, 
the  clock  might  be  set  so  that  the  meter  would  record  on  the 
low-rate  dial  from  (i  a.m.  to  fi  p.m.  and  then  be  switched  over 
to  record  on  the  high-rate  dial  from  (i  r.M.  to  6  a.m.  The 
changing  over  from  one  dial  to  the  other  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  two  small  friction  clutches  controlled  by 
the  clock. 


llOi  The  Max Imiun- Demand  Meter. — The  maximum 
amount  of  current  that  the  various  customers  consume,  lo  a 
large  extent  determines  the  capacity  of  the  equipment  that 

must  be  provided  for  the  station.  Some  customers  might 
use  large  currents  for  short  intervals,  but  the  plant  would 
have  to  be  capable  of  delivering  these  large  currents,  and  in 
some  cases,  therefore,  the  maximum  demand  for  current  is 
taken  into  account  in  charging  for  the  supply  of  current. 
One  style  of  instrument  used  for  indicating  the  maximum 
current  used  by  a  customer  is  the  Wright  demand  meter. 
In  this  instrument  the  main  current  passes  around  a  flat 
conductor  that  encircles  a  bulb  on  the  lop  of  one  branch  of 
a  U-shaped  tube,  which  is  partly  filled  with  liquid.  When 
current  flows  through  the  strip  the  bulb  becomes  heated, 
thus  expanding  the  air  and  forcing  liquid  into  a  bulb  on  the 
top  uf  the  other  branch  of  the  U  tube,  from  which  it  flows 
into  a  vertical  lube  closed  at  the  lower  end.  The  amount 
of  liquid  thus  forced  into  this  tube,  by  the  expansion  due  t 
the  heating  effect  of  Ihe  main  current,  is  a  measure  of  1 
maximum  current  used  by  the  customer,  and  this  readim 
in  conjunction  with  the  reading  of  a  regular  watt-hoi 
meter,  can  be  used  in  determining  the  charge  lo  be  made.-' 
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i:>r8TAL.IiATION  AND   OPERATION  OF   RECORDING 

METERS. 

Ill,  When  an  electric  light  or  power  company  supplies 
power  to  a  consumer,  they  wish  to  know  the  total  amount 
of  energy  supplied  during  a  given  time,  say  1  month,  rather 
than  the  amount  of  power  that  the  customer  is  using  at  any 
particular  time,  just  as  a  gas  company  wishes  to  know  the 
total  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  used  during  the  month 
rather  than  the  number  of  cubic  feet  used  by  the  customer 
at  different  times  during  the  month.  In  order  to  get  at 
this,  recording  wattmeters  or  ampere-hour  meters  are 
installed.  The  former  read  in  watt-hours  and  the  latter  in 
ampere-hours.  A  recording  wattmeter  records  watt-hours 
and  not  watts,  giving  the  product  of  the  average  number  of 
watts  used  by  the  time  during  which  it  was  used.  For 
example,  one  day  the  customer's  motors  or  lights  might  take 
3,000  watts  for  10  hours  (30,000  watt-hours),  and  the  next 
day  only  1,000  watts  for  3  hours  (3,000  watt-hours),  and  so 
on.  The  recording  wattmeter,  or,  more  properly,  the  watt- 
hour  meter,  averages  up  all  these  values,  and  by  taking  the 
reading  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  subtracting  the  previous 
reading,  the  watt-hours  of  electrical  energy  used  during 
the  month  may  be  obtained.  One  kilowatt-hour  is  equal 
to  1,000  watt-hours,  and  since  1  horsepower  is  equal  to 
746  watts,  1  kilowatt-hour  equals  ViV  horsepower-hours. 
One  kilowatt-hour  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  about  IJ  horse- 
power expended  for  1  hour. 

113.  As  stated  above,  some  meters,  especially  those  of 
the  older  types,  record  ampere-hours.  It  is  evident  that 
ampere-hours  are  not  a  true  measure  of  the  work  done, 
because  no  account  is  taken  of  the  voltage.  If  the  voltage 
can  be  assumed  to  be  constant,  a  fairly  close  estimate  of  the 
watt-hours  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  ampere- 
hours  by  the  voltage.  In  what  follows,  we  will  confine  our 
attention  to  the  Thomson  recording  wattmeter,  as  this  is 
used  more  extensively  than  any  other  one  type. 
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113.  Installation  of  Meters. — Directions  are  sent  out 
with  each  particular  type  of  meter,  giving  points  to  be 
observed  in  setting  up  and  connecting.  See  that  the  meter 
is  leveled  properly,  that  the  shaft  turns  freely,  and  that  the 
commutator  and  brushes  are  in  good  condition.  Be  sure 
that  it  is  placed  in  a  position  where  it  will  not  be  subjected 
to  vibration,  as  this  is  very  liable  to  injure  the  jewel  and 
pivot.  Mount  the  meter  on  a  brick  wall,  it  possible,  and 
do  not  place  it  near  where  a  door  is  being  continually  opened 
and  shut.  Also  place  it  where  it  will  not  be  exposed  to 
dampness,  an  unusual  amount  of  dust,  or  chemical  fumes  of 
any  kind. 

114.  Testing  Meters. — Recording  wattmeters  should 
be  checked  up  with  a  standard  direct-reading  meter  occa- 
sionally to  see  if  they  record  correctly.  In  order  to  do  this, 
the  meter  is  set  to  work  on  a  load  of  lamps,  or  other  con- 
venient resistance,  the  standard  direct-reading  wattmeter 
being  connected  as  shown  in  either   Fig,  47  or  Fig.  48.     A 


chalk  mark  is  made  on  the  meter  disk,  sn  that  the  revolu- 
tions may  be  easily  roimtcd,  and  the  revolutions  are  taken  for 
40  to  GO  seconds,  the  observer  using  a  stop  watch.  Another 
observer  reads  the  standard  instrument,  and  the  load  is  kept 
as  nearly  constant  as  possible  throughout  the  test.  The  meter 
watts  may  then  be  calculated  from  the  following  formula : 
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Meter  watts  = 


R:x  /Cx  3,600 


(20.) 


where 
Ji  =  number  of  revolutions  in  T  seconds; 
T  =^  time  in  seconds  of  K  revolutions; 
A'=  constant  of  meter  (this  is  marked  on  the  meter  dial). 

The  actual  watts  are  obtained  from  the  standard  meter, 
hence  the  percentage  by  which  the  meter  is  correct  is  found 
by  dividing  the  watts  as  given  by  formula  30  by  the  watts 
as  given  by  the  standard  meter. 


Fio.  4a 

EXAHPLB.— The  disk  of  a  10-ampere,  100-volt  Thomson  n 
10  revolutioDB  in  BO  seconds.  The  average  standard  watts : 
by  the  standard  meter  are  303.  Find  the  percentage  e 
recording  meter.     The  constant  of  the  meter  is  i- 

Solution, — From  formula  80,  we  have 


indicated 
or  of  the 


Meter  watts 


_  10  X  i  X  3.600 


=  300. 


m  =  .SO,  or  99^.    Ans. 
The  meter  is,  therefore,   1   per  cent,   too   slow,  and   the  damping 
magnets  should  be  shifted  in  a  little  so  that  the  retarding  action  on  the 
disks  will  not  be  so  great. 

115.  If  a  standard  wattmeter  is  not  available  for  test- 
ing purposes,  separate  ammeters  and  voltmeters  may  be 
used  for  direct -current  work,  but  they  are  not  as  convenient. 
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In  Figs.  47  and  48,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  energy  con- 
sumed in  the  potential  circuit  of  either  meter  is  not  meas- 
ured by  the  other;  that  is,  the  current  in  the  armature  of 
the  Thomson  meter  does  not  pass  through  the  fields  of  the 
standard  meter ;  neither  does  the  current  in  the  shunt  of  th# 
standard  pass  through  the  field  coils  of  the  Thomson  meter. 

1 10.  To  test  a  meter  used  on  a  three-wire  110-  to  ?30- 
voU  circuit  it  may  be  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  49, 
potential  circuits  of  these  meters  are  wound  for  llOvoIts; 
The  field  coils  can,  therefore,  be  connected   in  series,  and 


In 


the  standard  meter  connected  in  as  shown  in  Fig.  49. 
formula  120,  however,  A'  should  only  be  taken  as  one-hali 
the   constant   marked   on   the   dial.     Aside  from  this,  th( 
meter    can    be    tested    in    the    same  manner  as  a   two-win 
meter. 

117.  Cleaning  Meters, — The  first  thing  to  be  done  ii 
cleaning  meters  is  to  blow  out  the  dust.  A  small  syringe 
useful  for  this  purpose.  Parts  that  can  be  reached  shoul 
be  wiped  out  with  a  cotton  cloth.  Clean  the  top  bearin 
and  worm-gear,  but  do  not  oil  them,  as  the  oil  is  liable  1 
find  its  way  on  to  the  commutator.  If  the  train  of  ti 
counter  is  stiff,  give  it  a  bath  in  gasoline.  Next  see 
the   brushes   present  a  clean,  flat,   smooth   surface  to 
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commutator.  A  piece  of  crocus  cloth  glued  to  a  narrow,  thin 
stick  answers  for  polishing  the  brushes,  except  in  cases  where 
grooves  are  worn  in  them.  If  this  is  the  case,  a  small  fine- 
grained file  may  be  used  before  polishing.  After  the  brushes 
are  put  in  proper  shape,  the  commutator  should  be  polished 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  cotton  tape,  or,  if  necessary,  a  worn 
strip  of  crocus  cloth.  To  use  the  crocus  cloth  or  tape,  pass 
it  around  the  commutator,  cross  the  ends  in  front  to  prevent 
catching  the  brushes,  then  pull  the  strip  back  and  forth,  at 
the  same  time  twirling  the  rotating  part.  The  spaces 
between  the  commutator  segments  can  be  cleaned  out  with 
a  stick  whittled  to  a  thin,  flat  point. 

118.  The  jewel  and  pivot  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
shaft  should  next  be  carefully  examined.  The  jewel  can  be 
tested  with  a  fine-pointed  needle,  and  if  found  rough  or 
scratched,  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  shaft 
end  or  pivot  may  be  removed  with  a  special  tool  provided 
for  the  purpose,  screwed  into  the  end  of  an  old  shaft,  and 
any  roughness  detected  by  rubbing  it  over  the  finger  nail. 
If  found  rough,  a  new  shaft  end  should  be  put  in.  A  drop 
of  good  clock  oil  may  be  put  on  the  jewel,  except  when  the 
meter  is  in  a  dusty  place.  Sometimes  the  armature  circuits 
of  meters  become  broken,  in  which  case  the  meter  will  not 
come  up  to  speed  even  with  the  magnets  swung  in  as  far  as 
they  will  go.  Again,  if  the  meter  cannot  be  brought  down 
to  the  proper  speed,  the  magnets  may  be  too  weak  or  there 
may  be  a  short  circuit  in  the  resistance  in  the  back  of  the 
meter,  thus  letting  too  much  current  through  the  armature. 

119.  Reading:  Meters. — Reading  meters  is  considered 
a  difficult  task  by  many,  but  once  the  dials  are  thoroughly 
understood  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  reading  correctly. 
The  dials  on  a  recording  wattmeter  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  on  a  gas  meter.  The  arrangement 
differs  somewhat  with  different  makes,  but  if  one  is  able  to 
read  the  Thomson  meter  correctly,  there  should  be  little 
difficulty  with  the  others. 
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130.  The  Thomson  meter  has  five  dials.  The  lowest 
reading  pointer  is  the  one  to  the  extreme  right  (facing  the 
meter);  it  is  marked  1,000,  and  this  means  that  one  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  hand  indicates  1,000  watt-hours,  and 
each  division,  therefore,  represents  100  watt-hours.  The 
next  one  to  the  left  is  10,000  to  a  revolution,  or  1,000  for  a 
division,  and  so  on.  Fig.  50  shows  six  different  readings, 
and  by  studying  these,  the  student  should  be  able  to  take 
readings  from  any  meter.  Some  of  these  figures  have  the 
hands  in  positions  that  are  liable  to  puzzle  the  beginner. 

Beginning  at  the  left,  number  the  pointers  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 
Then,  in  /,  Fig.  50,  pointer  5  is  on  ^  and  is  read  **200." 
Pointer  4  is  two-tenths  of  the  way  between  8  and  9  and  is 
read  ** 8,000."  Pointer  3  is  read  **  10,000."  Pointer  2  has 
not  gone  through  its  first  division;  likewise  pointer  1. 
The  statement  of  the  meter  is  then  18,200,  and  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  constant  of  the  meter  to  reduce  to  watt- 
hours. 

The  statement  of  //is  5,718,900  (not  6,719,900,  as  it  fre- 
quently would  be  read).  ,  Pointer  4  should  not  be  read  **P" 
until  pointer  5  has  completed  its  revolution  and  is  again 
at  0. 

The  statement  of  ///is  99,800  (not  109,800),  because  the 
100,000  mark  will  not  be  reached  until  pointer  5  has  passed 
from  8  to  0^  when  4  and  3  will  be  at  0^  pointer  2  at  i,  and 
pointer  1  just  past  the  zero  mark. 

The  statement  of  IV  is  9,990,800.  Pointer  1  is  slightly 
misplaced.  Otherwise,  the  reasons  given  above  will  apply 
to  this  statement. 

The  statement  of  Fis  8,619,900.  Pointer  2  is  misplaced; 
for  it  should  be  two-tenths  of  the  way  between  6  and  7 
instead  of  nearly  over  6^  as  shown. 

The  statement  of  F/is  835,200  (not  834,200).  Pointer  4 
is  misplaced.  It  should  be  about  the  same  distance  on 
the  other  side  of  5.  These  misplaced  hands  are  frequently 
met  with  in  practice  and  are  generally  caused  by  a  knock 
in  removing  the  cover,  or,  perhaps,  they  are  a  little 
eccentric. 
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121,  Rule. —  To  ascertain  the  number  of  watt -hours  that 
have  been  used  by  a  consumer  from  one  date  to  another^  sub- 
tract the  earlier  statement  from  the  latter  and  multiply  by 
the  constant  of  the  meter. 

Sometimes  no  constant  is  marked  on  the  meter,  in  which 
case  the  reading  as  taken  from  the  dial  is  watt-hours,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  constant  is  1. 

Example. — Suppose  the  statements  as  given  by  Fig.  50  were  taken 
at  the  following  dates  : 

Statement  January  30  ( F)  =  8,619,900. 
Statement  February  28  (/F)  =  9,990,800. 
Statement  March  31         (/)    =       18,200. 

The  constant  of  the  meter  is  supposed  to  be  \, 

Solution. — The  watt-hours  supplied  between  January  80  and  Feb- 
ruary 28  =  (9.990,800  -  8.619,900)  X  i  =  685,450.  Some  prefer  to  first 
multiply  each  reading  by  the  constant  and  then  subtract  as  follows : 
i  X  9,990.800  -  i  X  8.619,900  =  6a').450. 

The  watt-hours  supplied  between  February  28  and  March  31  are 
obtained  as  follows  :  It  will  be  noticed  that  10,000,000  is  the  highest 
reading  of  the  meter  and  that  between  the  two  above  dates  the  meter 
has  run  up  to  its  highest  point  and  has  registered  18,200  anew.  The 
watt-hours  will  therefore  be 

(10,000,000  -  9,990,800)  X  i  +  18,200  X  i  =  13,700.     Ans. 
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LINE  CONSTRUCTION. 

1.  lilne  construction  may  be  considered  conveniently 
under  two  heads:  (a)  overhead  construction;  (b)  under- 
ground construction. 

For  nearly  all  work  in  towns  and  small  cities  or  for  cross- 
country work,  the  lines  are  supported  on  poles.  In  cities, 
the  current  is  now  usually  distributed,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
central  part  of  the  cities  is  concerned,  by  means  of  wires  or 
cables  run  in  underground  tubes  or  ducts.  This  method  is, 
of  course,  much  more  expensive  than  the  overhead  method ; 
but  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  wires  used  for 
different  electrical  purposes  has  rendered  underground  dis- 
tribution in  cities  almost  absolutely  necessary. 


OVERITEAI)    CONSTRUCTION. 


POLES. 

2,  Selection  of  Poles. — The  poles  used  to  the  greatest 
Extent  in  this  country  are  of  the  following  kinds  of  wood : 
'^hite  cedar,  Norway  pine,  chestnut,  and  cypress.  The 
*^verage  lives  of  these,  under  average  conditions,  are  placed 
^y  good  authority  at  the  following  values: 

§  15 
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Norway  pine 6  years. 

Chestnut 15  years. 

Cypress 12  years. 

White  cedar 10  years. 

Cedar  poles  are  undoubtedly  used  to  the  greatest  extent. 
Considering  their  strength,  they  are  light  in  weight,  and, 
by  some  authorities,  are  considered  the  most  durable,  when 
set  in  the  ground,  of  any  American  wood  suitable  for  pole 
purposes. 

3.  Sizes  of  Poles. — The  best  lines  in  this  country  use 
no  poles  having  tops  less  than  22  inches  in  circumference. 
If  the  poles  taper  at  the  usual  rate,  the  specification  that  a 
pole  shall  have  a  top  22  inches  in  circumference,  or  approxi- 
mately 7  inches  in  diameter,  is  usually  sufficient,  for  the 
diameter  at  the  butt  will  then  be  approximately  correct,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  length  of  the  pole. 

4.  Where  a  pole  line  is  to  carry  but  few  wires,  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  make  the  poles  so  heavy,  and  in  many  cases  poles 
with  a  5-inch  top  will  answer  every  purpose.  In  determi- 
ning the  height  of  poles,  several  considerations  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  number  of  wires  to  be  carried,  and 
therefore  the  number  of  cross-arms,  determines  to  some 
extent  the  general  height  of  the  pole  to  be  used. 

5.  Spaelnjf  of  Poles. — Practice  varies  as  to  the  spacing 

of  poles.  Of  course,  the  number  and  sizes  of  the  wires  to 
be  carried  is  the  most  important  consideration  in  determi- 
ning this  point,  but  the  climatic  conditions,  especially  with 
regard  to  heavy  wind  and  sleet  storms,  should  also  be 
considered.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  lines 
carrying  a  moderate  number  of  wires  use  40  poles  to  the 
mile,  while  for  exceptionally  heavy  lines,  the  use  of  52  poles 
to  the  mile,  or  one  pole  every  hundred  feet,  is  not  uncommon 
practice.  As  a  general  rule,  which  it  is  safe  to  follow  in 
the  majority  of  cases  :\o  or  40  poles  to  the  mile  should  be 
used.  For  city  work,  the  poles  should  be  set  on  an  average 
not  farther  apart  than  125  feet. 
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CROSS-ARMS. 

6.     The   cross-arms   should   be   made   of    well -seasoned, 
straight-grained,   Nprway  pine,   yellow  pine,   or  creosoted 


Fie.  1, 
white  pine.  Cross-arms  are  made  in  standard  sizes,  the 
length  of  the  arm  depending  on  the  number  of  pins 
it  is  intended  to  hold.  The  standard  cross-arm  is 
3^  X  4J  inches,  and  varies  in  length  usually  from  3  to 
8  feet.  They  are  usually  bored  for  1^-inch  pins  and 
provided  with  holes  for  two  i-inch  bolts.  The  arms 
are  generally  braced  by  flat,  iron  braces,  about 
1  ^  inches  wide  by  ^  to  |  inch  thick.  These  braces 
are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  gives  a  view  of  an  ordi- 
nary pole  top  provided  with  two  4-pin  cross-arms. 


7.  The  pins  by  which  insulators  are  mounted 
upon  cross-arms  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  They  may  be 
made  of  locust,  chestnut,  or  oak  (the  woods  being 
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preferred  in  the  order  named),  and  are  liimed  with  a  coarse 
thread  im  the  end  on  which  the  insulator  is  to  be  secured. 
The  shank  A' is  turned  IJ  inches  in  diameter. 

The  pin  should  be  secured  in  the  hole  by  driving  a  nail 
through  the  arm  and  the  shank  of  the  pin.  This  renders  it 
difficult  to  extract  the  shank  of  the  pin  in  case  a  new  one  is 
required;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  the  pin  pulling 
out,  which  sometimes  occurs  when  this  precaution  is  not 
taken.  For  heavy  lines,  pins  are  used  that  have  an  iron 
bolt  passing  through  them.  Fig.  '6  shows  a  pin  for  this 
kind  designed  by  F.  Locke,  with  a  heavy  insulator  for 
carrying  a  cable  in  the  groove  a. 


INSULATOIW. 

8,     Insulators  in  this  country  are  usually  made  of  glass, 
while  in  Europe  porcelain  is  more  commonly  used.    Porcelain, 
when  new,  is  a  better  insulator 
than  glass;  but  it  ismore  costlj', 
and  under  the  action  of  c  ild  the 
glazed  surface  becomes  cracked. 
When  this  happens,  tbemoisture 
soahr.  into  the  interior  structure, 
r.nd    it.=    insulating    quality   is 
greatly     impaired.      Tests     re- 
cently made  have   shown   that ' 
when  newly  put  up,  the  insula- 
tion resistance  of  porcelain  insu  - 
lators  i:i  from  4  to  8  times  betteX' 
than  glass,  but  that  along    rail- 
roads and  in  cities  smoke  forms  ^ 
thin  film  upon  each  material,  s<"> 
that  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
their  insulating    properties  are  nearly  alike.      On    country 
roads,  away  from    railroad   tracks,  the  porcelain   insulators 
maintain  a  higher  insulation  than  the   glass  during    rain 
Storms,  but  in  fine  weather  it  is  not  so  high.    Porcelain  h 


ing    rain       1 
in  has  an     i 
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liadvantage  over  glass  in  that  it  is  not  so  brittle,  and,  there- 
l-fore.    less    likely   to    break  when    subjected    to    mechanical 
^rfiocks.     Porcelain  does  not  condense  and  retain  on  its  sur- 
face a  thin  film  of  moisture  so   readily  as  glass,  i.  e. ,  it  is 
less  hygroscopic.      On  the  other  hand,  however,  glass  insu- 
lators are  not  subject  to  such  an  extent  as  porcelain  to  the 
I  formation  of  cocoons  and  cobwebs  under  them,  the  transpar- 
ncy  of  the  glass  serving  to  allow  sufficient  light  to  pass 
through  the  insulator  to  render  it  an  undesirable  abode  for 
■spiders  and  worms.      As   cocoons,   cobwebs,  etc.  serve  to 
wer  the  insulation  of  the  line  to  a  great  extent,  this  is  an 
^advantage  that,  in  this  country,  it  is  not  well  to  overlook. 

9.    T3T>e8   of    Insulators.  —  For    ordinary  work   with 
moderate  pressures,  glass  insulators  are  used.     The  style  of 

insulator  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  size  of  wire 
to  be  supported.  Most  power-transmission  lines  are  of 
weather-proof  wire  or  cable;  wires  smaller  than  No.  (i  or  8 
B.  &  S.  are  seldom  put  up,  hence  the  glass  insulators,  as  a 


^■ule,  must  be  heavier  than  the  kind  used  for  telegraph  or 
'telephone  work.  Fig.  4  shows  an  insulator,  known  as  the 
t).  G.  (deep  groove),  that  is  well  adapted  for  ordinary  lines. 
This  insulator  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  those  with 
Smaller  grooves,  such  as  are  used  for  telephone  or  telegraph 
Work,  It  is  provided  with  two  petticoats,  or  flanges,  a,  b 
over  which  leakage  must  take  place  before  the  current  can 
i.    til. -8 
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leak  from  the  wire  tn  ths  f<in,  The  use  of  a  number  of 
petticoats  increases  the  leakage  distance  and  provides  a 
high  insulation.  Insulators  used  on  high-tension  lines  are 
provided  with  a  number  of  such  petticoats.  When  heavy 
cables  are  used,  it  ts  customary  to  carry  them  on  especially 
heavy  insulators  and  to  lie  down  the  cable  on  top  of  the 
insulator  instead  of  tying  it  to  the  side.  Fig.  3  shows  a 
common  type  of  such  insulator.  The  cable  rests  in  the 
groove  rt  and  is  held  in  place  by  a  tie-wire  twisted  around 
the  cable  and  passing  under  the  ears  at  ^,  r.  Gwxl  quality  J 
glass  insulators,  such  as  those  just  described,  may  be  use 
for  any  lines  where  the  potential  is  not  over  2,000  or  3,0 
volts.  For  higher  pressures  on  transmission  lines,  it  is  betU 
to  use  a  larger  insulator  giving  a  higher  degree  of  insulati« 


Fig.  5  shows  a  Locke  insulator  of  glass  that  is  suitable  for 
any  pressure  up  to  5,000  volts.  This  insulator  is  4J  inches 
in  diameter,  and  it  will  be  noted  is  provided  with  three 
petticoats,  thus  giving  a  long  leakage  distance  from  the 
wire  to  the  pin.  Fig.  (S  shows  a  still  larger  insulator;  this 
one  is  suitable  for  pressures  up  to  35,000  volts  and  is 
51  inches  in  diameter.  For  high  pressures,  porcelain  insu- 
lators have  been  largely  used;  as  yet  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  settled  opinion  as  to  just  which  is  the  better,  glass  or 
porcelain,  for  this  kind  of  work.  Fig.  ~  shows  a  type  of 
porcelain  insulator  that  is  used  extensively  in  connection 
with  the  Niagara  transmission  plant.  These  insulators  are 
elliptical,  or  "  helmet,"  sha|>ed  and  have  an  cave,  or  ridge,  rr 
on  each  side.  The-.bject  of  tiu'SL-  ridf,'us  is  In  run  off  the 
water  to  the  end  of  the  insulator,  where  it  will  drop  clear  of 
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the  cross-arm.  These  extra  large  insulators  are  only  nec- 
essary for  the  high-tension  lines,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  electric-light  lines  are  carried  on  ordinary  glass 
insulators  of  the  type  shown  in  Figs.  3  or  4, 


TYINO  AXD  SPUCDtQ. 

lO.     Tj-iiiK. — Fig.  8  shows  the  method  of  tying  that  is 

commonly    used.     The 

tie-wire    a    is    usually 

from  12  to  Ifi  inches  in 

length    and   should    be 

insulated   to  the  same 

extent  as  the  wire  to  be 

tied.     The  line  wire  is 

laid  in  the  groove  of  the 

insulator,    after  which 

the  two  ends  uf  the  tie- 
wire,  which  have  been 

passed  halfway  around 

the    insulator,    are  khj.  n. 

wrapped  tightly  around  the  wire.    Some  linemen  advocate  the 

plan  of  starting  to  wrap  one  end  of  the  tie-wire  over  and  the 
other  end  under  the  line  wire. 
Fig.  U  shows  a  method  of  tying 
that  is  used  where  the  wire 
lies  on  top  of  the  insulator. 


1 1.  Splicing. — The  Amer- 
ican wire  joint  shown  in 
Fig.  10  is  generally  used  where 
splices  must  be  made.  The 
^?tfe^re  placed  side  by  side  and  each  end  wound  around  the 
other.  All  joints  should  be  soldered.  The  rules  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  require  that  all  Hue 
iiiirits  shall  bt-  mechanically  and  electrically  perfect  before 
being  soldered;  i.  e.,    solder  should  not  be  depended  on  to 
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make  the  joints  strong  mechanically  or  efficient  as  an  elec- 
trical conductor.  In  other  words,  soldering  should  always, 
be  done  simply  as  a  safeguard  against  any  diminutio 


the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  joint.  Large  cables  are 
joined  either  by  weaving  the  strands  together  and  soldering 
or  by  using  a  copper  sleeve  into  which  the  ends  of  the  cabl< 
are  fastened. 


irNDERGROUND    CONSTRUCTION". 

13.  In  cities,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  wires  under 
ground,  especially  in  the  business  districts.  The  best  waj 
to  do  this  is  to  provide  a  regular  tunnel,  or  subway,  it 
which  the  various  wires,  or  cables,  can  be  placed  and  whid 
will  be  large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  walk  through  fof 
inspection  or  repair.  This  method  is,  however,  very  expen- 
sive and  can  only  be  used  in  a  few  very  large  cities.  Another 
method  is  to  use  contlults  through  which  to  run  the  cables. 
These  conduits  usually  consist  of  tubes  of  some  kind  thaf, 
are  buried  in  the  ground  and  thus  provide  ducts  into  whU 
the  cables  may  be  drawn.  These  ducts  terminate  in 
holes,  usually  placed  at  street  intersections,  by  which  acci 
may  be  had  to  the  cables  and  from  which  they  may 
drawn  into  or  out  of  the  ducts.  A  third  method,  and 
that  has  been  largely  used  in  cities  for  distributing  current 
for  lighting  purposes,  is  to  bury  tubes  containing  insulated 
conductors  in  the  ground.  In  this  system  the  conductors 
cannot  be  withdrawn,  as  in  the  conduit  system,  and  there  is 
a  separate  tube  for  each  set  of  conductors.  The  Edison 
tube  system  belongs  to  this  variety,  and  a  very  large  amount 
of  lighting  on  the  three -wire  system  has  been  carried  out  by 
using  underground  conductors  of  this  kind. 


1  out  b;  H 
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CONDUITS. 

13.  A  large  variety  of  conduits  are  in  use,  and  it  has 
not  been  definitely  settled  as  yet  just  which  type  is  the 
best ;  but  the  following  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  as  to  some 
of  the  more  common  forms  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
actual  work  and  are  in  extended  use. 

14.  Creosoted-Wood  Conduit.  —  A  form  of  conduit 
largely  used,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  very 
cheap  to  install,  is  one  that  is 
composed  of  sections  of  wooden 
tubing,  the  fiber  of  the  wood 
being  impregnated  with  creosote, 
in    order   to   prevent  its  decay. 

This   form   of    conduit    is   com-  '°" 

monly  known  as  pump-logr  conduit,  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  wooden  sections  to  the  ordinary  form  of 
wooden  pump  logs.  A  section  of  this  conduit  is  shown  in 
Fig.  11;  the  ends  are  doweled  in  order  to  preserve  the 
proper  alinement  in  joining.  These  sections  are  usually 
8  feet  in  length,  and  have  circular  holes  through  their 
centers  from  1^^  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the 
size  of  cable  to  be  drawn  in.  The  external  cross-section  is 
square  and  4^  inches  on  the  side,  in  the  case  of  a  tube  hav- 
ing a  3-inch  internal  diameter.  Such  a  conduit  as  this,  if 
properly  impregnated  with  creosote,  will  probably  have  a 
life  of  from  15  to  20  years,  and  perhaps  much  longer,  this 
point  being  one  concerning  which  there  is  considerable 
argument  and  which,  probably,  time  alone  will  decide.  In 
some  cases,  difficulty  has  been  experienced  with  creosoted- 
wood  conduits  on  account  of  the  creosote  attacking  the 
lead  covering  of  the  cables. 

15.  Cement-Iiined  Pipe  Conduit. — This  conduit,  made 
by  the  National  Conduit  and  Cable  Company,  is  now  largely 
used  for  underground  wires.  The  sections  shown  in  Fig.  12 
are  usually  8  feet  long  and  are  made  as  follows:  A  tube  is 
made  of  thin  wrought  iron,  No.  26  B.  W.  G.,  .018  inch  thick 
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and  securely  held  by  rivets  'i  inches  apart.     The  tube  i 
then  lined  with  a  wall  of  Rosendale  cement  |  inch  thick,  the  1 
inner  surface  of  which  is  polished  while  drying,  so  as  taJ 
form  a  jierfectly  smooth  tube.     This  tubing  comes  in  threej 
sizes,  each  having  a  length  of  8  feet  and  internal  diameters  al 


r- 


2,  2  J,  and  .t  inches,  the  latter  being  the  standard  size.      Each 
end  is  provided  with  a  cast-iron,  beveled  socket  joint,  byVl 
the  use    of  which  perfect    alineraent    may   be  obtained  bjriJ 
merely  butting    the  ends  together.      These  beveled  socket 
joints  also  allow  of  slight  bends  being  made  in  the  line  a 
conduit  as  it  is  being  laid. 


16.     Vlti-Ifled-Clay  or  Tprra-Cotta  Condnlt. — ^A  ton 

of  conduit  that  is  probably  used  in  good  construction  woi) 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  is  made  of  vitrified  clayfl 
This  material  has  the  advantage  of  being  absolutely  prcM 
against  all  chemical  action,  and  unless  destmyed  by  mechanl'l 
cal  means  will  l.ist  for  ages.     Besides  this,  its  insttlatinj 
properties   are    high    and    it   is    comparatively   cheap   ; 
easily  laid. 

When  clay  conduits  were  first  used,  it  was  customary  ( 
form  various  sections  with  two  or  more  ducts,  one  of  t 
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I  form  bting  llie 
are  shown  in  i 
ritli  2,  3,  4,  f!.  and  9 
all  in  8-foot  lengths. 
,her  form,  each  section 
iucts  only,  these  ducts 
arge  enough  to  accom- 
:  several  cables.  In  this 
lowever,  much  troublo 
:n  experienced,  due  to 
ct  that  when  several 
ire  laid  in  a  single  duct, 
,  becomes  impossible  to 
iw  them,  owing  to  the 
at  they  are  much  more 
0  become  wedged  than 
forms  where  one  cable 
:cupies  a  single  duct. 
)t  good  practice  to  put 
han  one  cable  in  thc 
ict. 


■tiiMi  in    Fig.    i;i. 


The  form  of  clay  conduits  now  most  commonly  used 
n  in  Fig.  14,  this  being  usually  made  in  18-inch 
lengths,  having  an  inter- 
nal diameter  of  from  3 
to  ;ij-  inches  and  being 
4g  inches  square  outside. 
This  duct  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  mul- 
tiple-duct sections  in  the 
greater  ease  of  handling 
and  also  in  the  fact  that 
it  ia  much  less  liable 
to  become  warped  or 
ng  during  its  manufacture 
implicated  furms.  Like  the 
a  bed  of  concrete,  cemented 
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together  with  mortar,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides  and  on  top 
by  concrete.  In  laying,  a  wooden  mandrel,  such  as  i« 
shown  in  Fig,  15,  3  inches  in  diameter  and  about  30  inches 
in  length,  is  used.  At  one  end  is  provided  an  eye  a,  which 
may  be  engaged  by  a  hook,  in  order  to  draw  it  through  thc 


conduit,  while  at  the  other  en<I  is  secured  a  rubber  gasket  i 
having  a  diameter  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  interior 
of  the  duct.  One  of  these  mandrels  is  placed  in  each  duct 
when  the  work  of  laying  is  begun.     As  the  work  progresses, 


indrel  is  drawn  along  through  the  duct  hy  the  ^ 
men,  by  means  of  an  iron  hook  at  the  end  of  a  rod  a 
3  feet  long,  the  method  of  doing  this  being  shown  in  Fig.  ] 
By  this  means,  the  formation  of  shoulders  on  the  inner  i 
of  the  ducts  at  the  joints  is  prevented,  and  any  dirt  t 
may   have   dropped   into  the   duct  is  also  removed. 
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cylindrical  part  of  the  mandrel  insures  good  almement  of 
the  ducts,  thus  securing  a  perfect  tube  from  manhole  to 
manhole. 

18.  Fig.  IB  illustrates  the  method  of  laying  this  con- 
duit, and  shows  how  the  joints  should  be  broken  in  the 
various  layers  so  as  to  insure  a  maximum  lateral  strength 
to  the  structure. 

All  conduits  should  be  laid  to  such  grades  that  there  will 
be  no  low  points  or  traps  in  the  conduit  that  will  not  drain 
into  the  manholes. 


MAJTHOLES. 

19,  Manholes  form  a  very  important  part  in  cable  sys- 
tems and  require  careful  designing  to  properly  adapt  them 
to  the  particular  conditions  to  be  met.  They  are  usually 
placed  about  400  feet  apart,  and  if  po.ssible,  at  the  inter- 
section of  streets.  They  should  be  located  with  a  view  to 
niaking  the  line  of  conduit  between  them  as  nearly  straight 
as  possible.  The  size  of  the  manhole  will  depend  on  the 
number  of  ducts  that  are  to  be  led  to  it,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  will  be  required  to  work  in  it  at  one  time. 
Manholes  6  feet  square  and  from  5  to  0  feet  high  will  usu- 
ally be  required  for  large  systems,  while  for  smaller  systems, 
or  the  outlying  portions  of  large  ones,  they  may  be  made  as 
small  as  4  feet  in  length,  in  the  direction  of  the  conduit, 
j4£ett  wide  and  3  or  4  feet  high. 

'3|Bl  Manholes  may  be  constructed  of  either  cement  or 
■burned  brick   laid   in    Portland-cement    mortar,    the 

itter,  probably,  being  preferable.  The  foundation  should 
consist  of  a  layer  of  cement,  the  concrete  being  at  least 
1  inches  thick.  The  walls,  if  of  brick,  should  be  laid  in 
cement  mortar,  and  should,  also,  be  thoroughly  plastered 
utside  with  the  same  mortar.  They  should  never 
be  less  than  8  inches  thick,  and  should  be  made  double  this 
ihickness  where  large  manholes  are  being  constructed  in 
busy  streets.     As  the  brickwork  is  laid  up,  the  iron  brackets 
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for  supporting  the  rabies  around  the  sides  should  be  Imil: 


iron,  supporting  some  form  of  cast-iron  manhole  cover,  c 
which  there  are  several  types  on  the  market. 


fl.  Fig.  17  shows  a  cross-section  of  a  ventilated  man- 
well  suited  for  ordinary  power-distribution  work.  Il 
been  found  better,  on  the  whole,  to  provide  manholes 
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Wb  ventilated  covers  and  good  sewer  connections  than  to 
I'se  them  up  tight,  as  was  formerly  done.  If  they  are 
ghtly  sealed,  gases  are   liable    to    accumulate    and    cau.se 
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explosions.  In  Fig.  17,  the  manhole  is  provided  with  Iv 
sewer  connections,  so  that  in  case  the  bottom  one  get- 
clogged  up,  the  water  will  be  able  to  flow  through  the  side 
connection  instead  of  backing  up  into  the  ducts.  Both 
connections  are  provided  with  traps  to  keep  out  the  sewer 
gas  and  the  bottom  connection  is  equipped  with  a  back- 
water valve  to  keep  water  from  backing  into  the  manhole. 
A  removable  cover  is  provided  at  the  back-water  valve, 
so  that  any  dirt  thai  accumulates  may  be  cleaned  out. 

The  roof  of  the  manhole  is  made  by  laying  3'  X  3' 
I  beams  across  the  top  and  filling  between  them  with  brick, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  cement.  The  man- 
hole cover  may  be  either  round  or  rectangular.  Fig.  is 
shows  a  rectangular  manhole  head  with  ventilated  cover. 
Fig.  lit  shows  a  manhole  with  a  water-tight  inner  cover  K 
which  is  firmly  clamped  down  by  the  screw  c  aud  cross- 
piece  d.  The  joint  is  made  water-tight  by  the  gasket  / 
pressing  on  the  upturned  flange  a'. 


BUTTON  FBOM  MANHOLES. 

23.  As  stated  before,  where  the  conduit  system  of 
underground  distribution  is  used,  the  current  is  delivered 
by  means  of  lead-covered  cables  that  are  drawn  into  the 
ducts  after  the  conduit  proper  has  been  completed.  These 
cables  are  drawn  from  manhole  to  manhole  by  means  of  £*■ 
rope  attached  to  the  end  of  the  cable.  Fig.  30  shows  ones 
arrangement  for  drawing  in  cables. 


23.  Cables. — The  construction  of  the  cables  themselves 
depends  on  the  kind  of  service  to  which  they  arc  to  be  put- 
Two  kinds  of  insulation  are  available — rubber  and   paper- 


With  good  rubber  insulation,  a  sir 
sheath  may  not  impair  the  insulati 
the  rubber  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
On  the  other  hand,  paper  insulatic 


all  puncture  in  the  lead 
)n  for  some  time,  because 
proof  against   moistuH 
n  will  be  damaged  i 


loistun^l 
d  if  tM 
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lead  sheath  hecomes  punctured  so  as  to  admit  moisture. 
Paper  insulation  is,  however,  cheaper  than  rubber,  and  if 
the  cables  are  carefully  installed  will  give  excellent  service. 
Fig.  21  shows  a  paper-insulated  cable  designed  for  (i,(»00- 
volt.  three-phase  transmission,  The  three  conductors  are 
insulated  with  paper  wrapping  to   a   thickness  of   i  inch. 


These  three  strands  are  then  twisted  together  and  covered 
»ith  a  wrapping  of  paper  -^^  inch  thick,  over  which  the 
i-inch  lead  covering  is  forced.  The  paper  is  treated  with 
iosulating  compound  and  the  space  between  the  strands, 
ibova  black  in  the  figure,  is  fiUtd  with  jiite  treated  with 
iuulating;  compound. 


u 
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34.  ConneftliiK  Cables. — In  underground,  elcctni- 
powcr  distribution,  it  is  important  to  have  the  various  pari- 
oi  the  system  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  disconnected,  if 
necessary,  because  faults  are  liable  to  develop,  and  if  the 
various  sections  can  be  readily  disconnected,  it  makes  the 


location  of  the  defective  portion  very  much  easier  to  find 
Also,  when  the  defective  part  is  located,  it  can  easily  be 
cut  out  without  interfering  with  the  operation  of  tiir 
remainder  of  the  system.     For  ordinary  low-pressure  work, 


^^^  K4[2fo!t=B[ 


.^^B{  "IUIJ"   II  '''''  '•'"lliMiWir 


Ihe  various  joints  are  usually  made  by  means  of  coupllul^ 
boxeH,  or  Jiinctlou  boxes.  These  are  placed  on  the  sid^ 
walls  of  the  manholes  and  arc  made  nau-r -tight.  Fig.  2'^ 
shows  a  coupling  box.  .1.  A',  and  ('  arc  ihc  three  main 
cables,    or  feeders,    of   a   tlirec-wire  system  that  arc  to  be 
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coupled  to  the  three  cables  A',  B\  C .  The  cables  enter  the 
cast-iron  box  through  rubber  gaskets  that  are  clamped  so  as 
to  make  the  box  water-tight.  Each  cable  is  provided  with 
a  terminal  on  the  end,  and  these  terminals  are  connected 
together  by  pieces  of  copper  bar  securely  clamped  against 
the  terminals  by  the  bolts  shown  in  the  figure.  The  box  is 
provided  with  a  cover  that  is  bolted  against  a  rubber  gasket. 
This  box  is  merely  intended  for  coupling  the  ends  of  the 
cables  together  and  takes  the  place  of  permanent  joints  that 
could  not  readily  be  disconnected. 

35.  Jtmctton  Boxes. — The  main  cables,  or  feeders, 
running  from  the  station  terminate  in  the  manholes,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  have  some  convenient  means  of  connecting 


1    •    [ 
1       [- 
1    •    [ 


them  to  the  various  branch  lines.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
junction  boxes.  Fit;-  '-J-J  shows  a  jimction  box  that  is  known 
as  a /oar-ifflj'  bo.\\  Ijccause  it  accommodates  four  positive  and 
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four  negative  cables.  The  box  is  designed  for  use  on  1< 
pressure,  three-wire  work.  A  and  B  are  the  positive  ami 
negative  bars,  which  are  made  of  copper  and  are  well  insti 
lated  from  each  other.  These  bars  connect  across  to  the 
cable  terminals  through  copper  fuses  /,  so  that  in  case  a 
short  circuit  occurs  on  a  line,  these  fuses  will  blow  and  thus 
prevent  damage.  The  short  neutral  bar  shown  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box  attaches  directly  to  the  cables,  because  it 
is  not  usually  considered  necessary  or  even  desirable  to  place 
a  fuse  in  the  neutral.  The  small  wires  /,  /  are  ppeBsnre 
wires  that  run  back  to  the  station  and  there  connect  to  volt- 
meters, so  that  the  voltage  at  the  center  of  distribution,  repre- 
sented by  the  junction  box,  may  be  determined  at  anytime. 
These  pressure  wires  are  protected  by  fuses  placed  in  the  small 
fuse  receptacles  6,  b,  b.  Each  pressure  wire  connects  to  one 
side  of  a  cut-out  b  and  the  other  sides  connect  to  the  +,  — . 
and  neutral  bars.  The  cables  pass  into  the  box  through 
water-tight  rubber  gaskets  and  the  box  is  closed  by  a  water 
tight  cover.  Junction  boxes  are  made  in  a  large  variety  "i 
forms  for  different  kinds  of  service. 


36.    Service  Boxes. — When  the  conduit  system  of  di^ 
tribiition  is  used  and  where  customers  have  to  be  supplied, 


small  linnillioles  are  provided  wherever  distributing  points 
may  be  necessary.  These  are  much  smaller  and  shallower 
than   manholes  and  only   run  down  as  far  as  the  conduit. 
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i  placed.     Fig.  24  shows 
r  removed.    A,  B,  and  C 


In  these  handholes  a  service  box 
one  style  of  service  box  with  its 
are    the    main    cables 
that    run    straigh 
through  the  box  with- 
out being  cut.     D,  E 
are      the     three-wire, 
branch-service  cables, 
or  tubes,  for  supplying 
current  to   the  build- 
ings.    These    are    at- 
tached    to    the    main 
.  cables    by    means 
suitable    clamps,    and 
after    the    cover    is 
bolted  in  position  the  '''°-  *■ 

box  is  filled  with  insulating  compound.  Fig.  25  shows 
another  style  of  service  box  for  use  on  the  three-wire  system, 
lo  this  four-way  box  the  main  cables  are  fastened  to  ter- 
minals instead  of  passing  straight  through.  Fig.  26  shows 
a  handhole  with  its  service  box  arranged  for  delivering 
current  to  overhead  conductors.  The  main  feeders,  running 
from  manhole  to  manhole,  are  placed  in  the  lower  tiers  of 
conduits,  and  the  service  mains  that  run  back  from  the 
manholes  are  run  in  the  upper  row,  so  that  they  will  be 
accessible  for  the  connection  of  service  boxes. 

87.  Joining  Cables. — For  low-pressure  work,  cables 
Me  usually  joined  in  the  manholes  by  means  of  coupling 
boxes  or  junction  boxes.  Sometimes,  however,  joints  must 
be  made  without  the  use  of  these  boxes,  in  which  cases 
the  job  must  be  very  carefully  done. 

First,  the  soldered  end  of  the  cable  is  cut  off  and  the 
(able  carefully  examined  for  moisture.  If  a  little  moisture 
be  present  and  there  is  still  more  than  enough  room  for  the 
joint,  it  is  allowable  to  cut  off  another  short  length.  If 
indications  of  moisture  are  still  present,  heat  should  be 
applied  to  the  lead  covering,  starting  from  a  distance  and 
/.    UI.-9 
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proceeding  along  the  cable  to  the  end.  Thus  the  moisture 
is  driven  out  at  the  cut.  When  the  use  of  torches  is  nni 
allowed  on  account  of  gas  in  the  manholes,  hot  insulating 
compound,  such  as  boiling  paraffin,  may  be  poured  over  the 
cable.  This  process  is  known  as  boiling  out.  To  ascertain 
whether  moisture  is  present,  the  piece  last  cut  off  is  stripped 
of  its  lead  covering  and  plunged  into  hot  insulating  com- 
ptnnid.     If  bubbles  rise,  moisture  is  still  present. 


Pic.  ae. 

When  all  trace  of  moisture  has  disappeared,  the  lead  cov- 
ering is  removed  for  a  convenient  length  from  each  of  the 
ends  to  be  joined  and  the  insulation  is  cut  away  for  a 
shorter  distance  from  the  end,  leaving  a  certain  length 
beyond  the  lead.  A  lead  tube  of  sufficient  diameter  to  fit 
over  the  cable  sheath  and  of  a  length  great  enough  to 
cover  the  joint  to  be  made  is  slipped  over  one  end  of  i 
cable  and  back  out  of  the  way.     Now,  if  the  conductor f 
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small  enough,  the  regulation  telegraph  joint  is  made  and 
soldered.  But  if  the  conductor  be  stranded  or  of  large 
cross -sect  ion,  the  ends  are  cut  square,  butted  together,  and 
soldered,  and  made  much  more  secure  by  a  copper  sleeve, 
which  is  soldered  over  all.  This  sleeve  is  open  at  one 
side,  so  that  solder  may  be  run  in  until  the  strands  are 
thoroughly  saturated.  The  joint  is  now  covered  with 
insulating  tape  to  the  height  of  the  lead  covering. 

A  layer  of  paraffined  paper  may  be  wrapped  on  over  this 
or,  as  is  sometimes  done,  a  mica  tube  may  be  slipped  over 
the  joint.     The  lead  tube  is  then  slid  along  the  cable  so  as 


to  cover  the  joint.  The  ends  of  this  are  then  secured  to  the 
cable  sheath  by  a  wiped  solder  joint,  thus  making  the 
sheath  again  continuous. 

A  section  of  such  a  joint  is  shown  in  Fig.  27,  where  i  is 
the  insulation,  /  is  the  copper  sleeve,  k  is  the  conductor,  p  is 
the  paper  wrapping  or  mica  sleeve,  and  s  is  the  lead  sleeve 
with  a  wiped  solder  joint.  The  space  /  is  wound  with 
insulating  tape.  For  many  of  the  larger  cables,  the  sleeve  S 
is  made  considerably  larger  in  diameter  than  the  cable 
sheath,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  that  is  afterwards  filled  with 
compound.  Details  as  to  the  methods  of  splicing  and 
handling  the  various  kinds  of  cables  are  furnished  by  the 
manufacturers. 

38.  Hlgrb-Tensloii  Joint. — In  most  cases  where  cables 
are  called  upon  to  stand  a  high  pressure,  they  are  joined 
somewhat  as  described  in  the  Inst  article  and  very  carefully 
insulated,  so  that  the  insulation  of  the  joint  may  be  as  good 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  cable.  Mechanical  couplings  and 
junction  boxes  are  not  used  very  extensively  for  this  class 
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of  work  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  high  enough 
insulation,  and  also  on  account  uf  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
moisture  out  of  the  cable.  Figs.  28  and  ail  show  the  Tailleur 
high-tension  coupling  that  has  been  successfully  used  on 
pressures  not  exceeding  5,000  volts. 


Fig.  2S  shows  the  joint  made  and  I'ig.  23  shows  it  broken. 
To  make  the  joint,  the  lead  armor,  or  sheath,  £  is  stripped 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  end  to  permit  the  slipping  oh 
of  the  hard-rubber  jacket  //,  after  the  terminal  S,  has  been 
soldered  to  the  copper  conductor  H",  first  tinning  the  end  of 
the  copper  conductor  IV  and  also  the  terminal  5,,  One 
part  uf  the  hard-rubber  jacket   H  is  slipped  through  one 


part  of  the  brass  coupling  5,  then  the  hard-rubber  jacket  ffM 
with  the  brass  coupling  B,  is  passed  over  the  terminal  SjJ 
and  the  piece  S,  is  screwed  on  contact  terminal  5,,  Pvai 
rubber,  which  generally  comes  in  sheets,  is  cut  into  stripl 
about  1  inch  or  IJ  inches  wide,  and  the  joint  is  taped  a 
shown  at  t",  allowing  the  tape  to  lap  over  the  cable  annSi 
about   1   inch.     The  rubber  tape  is  afterwards  covered  n 
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other  tape  and  then  treated  with  compound.  The  soft- 
rubber  ring  R  is  then  placed  as  shown,  and  the  joint 
clamped  tightly  together,  after  which  the  whole  joint  is 
covered  with  tape  and  insulating  compound. 


EDISON    UNDEB(JROUXl>-TUBE    STSTEM. 

29.  The  Edlsun  underifroiiiwl-tubc  system  differs 
(from  the  conduits  previously  described  in  that  the  con- 
Iductors  are  placed  in  iron  tubes  that  are  buried  in  the 
und.  The  conductors  are, 
therefore,  not  removable.  This 
arrangement  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively by  illuminating  and 
power  companies  in  the  larger 
cities.  The  conductors  them-  -^^^^-is-— ■ 
selves  are  usually  in  the  shape  "^^■H^s^/M"? ««?'««"' 
of  round  copper  rods;  the  main  kig.  au 

tubes  are  designed  for  use  on  the  three-wire  system  and  are, 
therefore,  provided  with  three  rods,  as  shown  in  the  section 


Ca     LUai.      die       LIUIICLJ 


Each  rod  is  wound  with  an  open  spiral  of  rope 
lat  serves  to  keep  the  rods  separated  in  case  the  insulating 
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material  in  the  tubes  should  become  sn(t.  After  the  rods 
have  been  provided  with  the  rope  spiral,  they  are  bound 
together  by  means  of  a  wrapping  of  rope  and  inserted  in 
ihe  iron  pipe,  the  rods  projecting  for  a  short  distance  at 
L-h  end.  The  whole  tube  is  then 
filled  with  an  insulating  compound 
that  becomes  hard  when  cold.  The 
tubes  are  made  in  20-foot  lengths 
and  are  laid  in  the  ground  abttut 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
I  pavement.  They  are  joined  to- 
I  gether  by  means  of  the  coupling 
tai  (i)      boxes  shown  in  Fig.  31  {a)  and  {b). 

'''"■  *"■  Fig.  31  {a)  shows  the  lower  half  of 

the  box  only,  with  the  main  tubes  entering  each  end.  The 
conductors  are  connected  together  by  means  of  short,  flen* 
ble,  copper  cables  f,  c,  c,  provided  with  lugs  b,  b,  that  fit 
over  the  rods  and  are  soldered  in  place.  A  cover  d  similaT- 
to  the  lower  half  e  is  then  placed  in  position  and  the  two 


securely  boiled  together  by  means  of  flange  bolts,  as  showiq 
in  (b).  After  this  has  been  done,  melted  insulating  com- 
pound is  poured  through  an  opening  in  the  upper  casting 
and  the  joint  is  complete.  Fig.  32  shows  two  styles  of  c 
nectors  used  for  connecting  the  ends  of  the  rods;  («)  is  t 
stranded  copper  cable  with  terminals  and  (i)  is  a  laminate! 
copper  connector.  Fig,  33  indicates  a  length  of  pipe  wit] 
its  couplings. 

30,  Where  branches  are  taken  off  the  mains,  T  cotipHi 
boxes  are  used,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  34.  This  box,  also, 
filled  with  insulating  compound  that  soon  becomes  hard  a 
prevents  the  flexible  connections  from  coming  in  caaXi 
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with  one  another.  At  the  centers  of  distribution  (usually  a 
street  intersectiun)  junction  boxes  are  provided.  These 
correspond  to  the  manholes  of  the  conduit  system.  The 
main  supply  wires,  or  feeders,  run  from  the  station  to  these 
junction  boxes,  whence  the  mains  are  run  to  the  various 
districts  where  light  or  power  is  supplied.  Fig.  35  shows 
one  of  these  junction  boxes.  The  tubes  enter  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  cast-iron  box,  and  the  mains  are  connected  to 


the  feeders  through  fii.'ies  that  bridge  over  between  the 
""ings  shown  at  the  top.  These  fuses  must  be  proportioned 
according  to  the  size  of  the  conductor  in  the  tube  to  which 
they  are  connected.  If  the  conductors  are  overloaded, 
they  will  heat  and  destroy  the  insulation.  The  allowable 
(■arrying  capacities  of  underground  tubes  and  cables  have 
W'n  made  the  subject  of  a  large  number  of  tests  by  the 
manufacturers,  who  furnish  tables  giving  the  limit  to  which 
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their  cables  or  tubes   may   be   loaded   with   safety.      The 
junction  box  shown  in  Fig.  35  is  made  water-light  by  damp- 1 
ing  down  the  cover  by  means   of  the  studs  b,  b  and  tliel 
whole  is  then  covered  with  a  cast-iron  plate  resting  in  lhe| 
groove  c  nnd  mming  flush  with  the  street  surface. 


31.  The  underground  tubes  and  fittings  are  rather  I 
expensive,  but  they  are  comparalivtly  cheap  to  install,  as  ' 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  dig  a  shallow  trench  and  lay  the 
tubes  in  the  ground.  This  system  has  the  disadvantage 
that  if  any  trouble  occurs  it  is  somewhat  awkward  to  get  at  i 
it,  as  the  conductors  cannot  be  pulled  out  as  in  a  conduitl 
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system.  When  trouble  occurs,  the  usual  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  to  dig  a  hole  at  one  of  the  couplings  and  separate 
the  ends.  By  making  a  few  breaks  in  this  way  at  different 
points,  the  section  in  which  the  ground  or  short  circuit  is 
present  can  soon  be  located  and  the  defective  length  of  tube 
removed. 

32,  The  Edison  tube  system  is  not  now  used  as  largely 
as  it  once  was  for  the  main  distributing  lines  or  feeders. 
The  present  practice  is  to  carry  the  main  conductors  from 
the  station  to  the  various  distributing  points  in  ducts,  so 
that  they  may  be  drawn  out  if  necessary.  The  tube  sys- 
tem is,  however,  well  adapted  for  the  distributing  mains, 
and  is  largely  used  for  this  purpose,  because  it  allows  ser- 
vice connections  to  be  made  easily  and  cheaply.  Table  I 
gives  the  cross-section  of  the  rods  used  in  the  standard 

TABIiE  I. 


CABRTING  CAPACITY  OP  UKDEB- 
GROUND  TUBES. 


Size  of  Each 

Maximum  Current 

Conductor  in 

in  Each  of  Two 

Circular  Mils. 

Conductors. 

41,000 

100 

80,000 

200 

100,000 

235 

120,000 

260 

150,000 

295 

200,000 

350 

250,000 

400 

300,000 

450 

350,000 

495 

400,000 

540 

450,000 

580 

500,000 

620 
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tubes  that  are  now  used  for  distributing  mains.  Each 
tube  has  three  conductors  of  the  same  size  and  the  table 
shows  the  allowable  current  when  two  of  the  conductors  are 
loaded.  If  the  system  is  balanced,  the  third  wire  will  carry 
but  a  small  current. 


TESTS. 

33.  In  testing  lines  or  apparatus,  it  is  frequently  neces 
sary  to  make  rough  tests  that  will  show  whether  or  nol 
circuits  are  continuous,  broken,  crossed,  grounded,  or  prop- 
erly insulated.  These  tests  do  not  require  accurate  meal 
urements,  they  being  merely  for  the  purpose  of  detemiiain 
the  existence  of  a  faulty  condition. 

34.  Magneto  Testing  Set. — The  most   common,   an 
probably,  all  things  considered,  the  most  useful,  form  < 
testing  instrument  for  rough  testing  is  that  consisting  of  j 
magneto  generator  and  bell  mounted  compactly  in  a  I 
provided  with  a  strap  for  convenience  in  carrying. 


TESTING    LtNES   FOR  PAUI-TS. 

35.  Faults  on  a  line  may  be  of  two  kinds:  the  line  ma 
be  entirely  broken,  or  it  may  be  unbroken  but  in  contai 
with  some  other  conductor  or  with  the  ground,  Tl; 
former  fault  is  termed  a  break ;  the  latter  a  cixtss  i 
ground.  A  break  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  tl 
ends  of  the  conductor  entirely  insulated,  or  the  wire  tni 
fall  so  as  to  form  a  cross  or  ground.  A  cross  or  groui 
may  be  of  such  low  resistance  as  to  form  a  short  circuit  < 
it  may  possess  high  resistance,  thus  forming  what  is  calU 
a  leak,  There  are  a  number  of  different  methods  used  it 
locating  faults,  and  as  those  most  suitable  depend  to 
considerable  extent  on  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the  liru 
are  used,  most  of  the  points  relating  to  testing  will  be  le 
until  the  different  subjects  with  which  they  are  connecti 
are  considered. 
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36.  Continuity  Tests. — In  testing  wires  for  continuity, 
he  terminals  of  the  magneto  set  should  be  connected  to  the 
erminals  of  the  wire  and  the  generator  operated.  A  ring- 
ng  of  the  bell  will  usually  indicate  that  the  circuit  is  con- 
inuous.  This  is  a  sure  test  on  short  lines,  but  should  be 
ised  with  caution  on  long  lines  and  in  cables,  because  it 
nay  be  that  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  line  wires 
hemselves  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  enough  current  to  flow 
hrough  the  ringer  to  operate  it,  even  though  the  line,  or 
ine^,  is  open  at  some  distant  point. 

37.  Testing  for  Crosses  or  Grounds. — In  testing  a  line 
or  crosses  or  grounds,  one  terminal  of  the  magneto  set 
hould  be  connected  to  the  line  under  test,  both  ends  o: 
yhich  are  insulated  from  the  ground  and  from  other  con- 
luctors.  The  other  terminal  of  the  magneto  set  should  be 
jonnected  successively  with  the  earth  and  with  any  other 
:onductors  between  which  and  the  wire  under  test  a  cross  is 
suspected.  A  ringing  of  the  bell  will,  under  these  condi- 
tions, indicate  that  a  cross  exists  between  the  wire  under 
test  and  the  ground  or  the  other  wires,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  strength  with  which  the  bell  rings,  and  also  the 
pull  of  the  generator  in  turning,  will  indicate,  in  some 
measure,  the  extent  of  this  cross. 

38,  Here,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  continuity  tests, 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  is  not  a  sure  indication  that  a  cross 
exists  if  the  line  under  test  is  a  very  long  one.  The  insula- 
tion may  be  perfect  and  yet  permit  a  sufficient  current  to 
pass  to  and  from  the  line  through  the  bell  to  cause  it  to 
ring,  these  currents,  of  course,  being  due  to  the  static 
capacity  of  the  line  itself.  In  testing  very  long  lines  or 
comparatively  short  lines  of  cable,  the  magneto  set  must 
be  used  with  caution  and  intelligence  on  account  of  the 
capacity  effects  referred  to.  For  short  circuits  in  local 
testing,  however,  the  results  may  be  relied  upon  as  being 
accurate. 

Magneto  testing  sets  arc  commonly  wound  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  generator  will  ring  its  own  bell  through  a 
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resistance  of  about  25,(J()l)  ohms.  They  may.  however,  be 
arranged  to  ring  only  through  1H,000  ohms,  or  where  espe- 
cially desired,  through  from  50,«(}0  to  75,000  ohms.  The 
first  figure  mentioned — 25,000  ohms — is  probably  the  one 
best  adapted  for  all-round  testing  work. 


CtntRENT  nETEfTOR  (iAI.VANOMETER. 

39.  In  order  to  test  for  grounds,  crosses,  or  open  circuits 
on  long  lines  or  on  cables,  without  the  liability  to  error  that 
is  likely  to  arise  in  testing  with  a  magneto  set,  a  cheap  form 
of  galvanometer  for  detecting  currents,  called  a  detector 
galvanometer,  may  be  used.  In  testing  for  grounds  or 
crosses,  the  galvanometer  should  be  connected  in  series  with 
several  cells  of  battery  and  one  terminal  of  the  circuit 
applied  to  the  wire  under  test,  it  being  carefully  insulated 
at  both  ends  from  the  earth  and  from  other  wires,  while  tbe 
other  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  and  batteries  should  be 
connected  successively  to  the  ground  and  to  adjoining  wires. 
A  sudden  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  will  take 
place  whenever  the  circuit  is  first  closed,  this  being  duet"  ' 
the  rush  of  current  into  the  wire  that  is  necessary  to  charp' 

it.  If  the  insulation  is  good,  the  needle  of  the  galvanomelt  r 
will  soon  return  to  zero;  but  if  a  leak  exists  from  a  line  t- 
the  ground  or  the  other  wire  with  which  it  is  being  tested, 
the  galvanometer  needle  will  remain  permanently  deflecti-d. 
In  testing  for  continuity,  the  distant  end  of  the  line  should 
be  grounded  or  connected  with  another  wire  that  is  known 
to  be  good,  and  the  galvanometer  and  battery  applied,  either 
between  the  wire  under  test  and  the  ground  or  the  wiif 
under  test  and  the  good  wire.  In  this  case,  a  permanent 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  will  denote  that  tliu 
wire  is  continuous,  while  if  the  needle  returns  to  zero  it  Is 
an  indication  of  a  broken  wire. 

40.  Test  for  Insulation  Heslstnnee. — One  thing  that 
it  is  important  to  know  about  lines  is  the  state  of  their  insu- 
lation.    In  order  to  determine  this,  measurements  of  th& 
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insulation  resistance  between  the  line  and  ground  must  be 
made,  and  if  this  resistance  is  found  to  be  dangerously  low, 
the  trouble  should  at  once  be  looked  up  and  remedied.  One 
of  the  most  convenient  methods  for  measuring  insulation 
resistance  is  by  means  of  a  good  high -resistance  voltmeter. 
The  voltmeter  is  much  easier  to  handle  than  a  reflecting 
galvanometer,  and  if  the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  is 
known,  insulation  resistance  measurements  may  be  made 
with  very  little  trouble.  Suppose  in  Fig.  36  we  wish  to 
measure  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  line  A  A.  The 
voltmeter  is  first  connected  across  the  lines  at  V  in  the  usual 


-1 
I 


manner  and  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  D  obtained.  Call 
this  reading  K  As  soon  as  possible  after  taking  the  reading 
V,  the  voltmeter  is  connected  between  the  line  B  B  and  the 
ground,  as  shown  at  K,,  and  a  reading  V^  obtained.  In  this 
case  all  the  current  that  goes  through  the  voltmeter  passes 
from /"to  £,  and  thence  back  through  the  ground  E  and  the 
insulation  of  the  line  to  /.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  insula- 
tion resistance  of  the  line  A  A  is  very  high,  very  little 
current  will  flow  through  the  voltmeter,  and  a  small  deflec- 
tion will  be  the  result.  If  the  resistance  r  of  the  voltmeter 
is  known,  then  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  line  will  be 


.  (K-  r,)r 


{!•) 


provided  no  ground  exists  on  the  dynara 
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Example. — The  insulation  resistance  of  an  electric-light  main  was 
tested  by  means  of  a  Weston  voltmeter  having  a  resistance  of 
18,000  ohms.  When  connected  across  the  lines,  the  voltmeter  gave  a 
reading  of  110  volts.  When  one  line  was  connected  to  ground  through 
the  voltmeter,  the  reading  was  only  4  volts.  What  was  the  insulation 
resistance  of  the  other  line  ? 

Solution, — We  have  by  formula  1, 

„      (110-4)18,000 
y?  =  -      -^ 

106  X  18.000 


=  477,000  ohms.     Ans. 

Note. — The  insulation  resistance  of  lines  is  usually  expressed  in 
megohms,  1  megohm  being  equal  to  1,000,000  ohms.  The  resistance  of 
the  line  in  this  case  would  therefore  be  .477  megohm. 


TESTS  FOR  GROUNDS  OR  CROSSES. 

41,  Varley  lioop  Test. — One  of  the  commonest  methods 
for  locating  a  ground  or  cross  is  by  means  of  the  Varley 
loop  test.  In  Fig.  37,  G  is  a  sensitive  galvanometer  con- 
nected across  the  arms  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner;  A  D  and  A  C  are  the  ratio  arms  and  CZ^the 


V\v,.  37. 


rheostat  or  balance  arm  of  the  bridjj^e.  DE  is  the  faulty 
line  and  A  the  location  of  the  fault.  The  two  lines  should 
be  connected  together  at  /:  and  the  ends  of  the  loop  B  EDt 
SO  formed,  connected  across  the  terminals  of  the  bridge  a^ 
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the  unknown  resistance.  Call  y  the  resistance  of  the  loop 
from  B  to  F  and  x  the  resistance  from  D  to  F,  With  the 
battery  connected  between  A  and  Z>,  as  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  using  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  balance  the  bridge. 
This  will  give,  by  working  out  the  unknown  resistance  in 
the  usual  manner,  a  resistance  R  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
resistances  of  the  two  wires  forming  the  loop ;  that  is, 

R=zy^x, 

Or,  the  resistance  R  of  the  whole  loop  may  be  calculated, 
because  the  length  and  size  of  the  line  wire  are  known. 


FlO.  88. 


Now  disconnect  the  battery  from  D  and  connect  it  to  the 
ground,  as  shown  in  Fig.  38.  Then  balance  the  bridge  again, 
and  the  resistance  x  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing formula  : 


tiR  —  mp 

X  := — 


(2.) 


• 

^n  which  /«,  «,  and  /  are  the  values  of  the  resistances  in  the 
arms  A  By  A  C,  and  CD.  After  obtaining  the  resistance  x 
from  D  to  the  fault  F  alonjj^  the  line  D  E  by  means  of  for- 
"^ula  3,  the  distance  (in  feet  or  miles)  from  the  testing  end  D 
^0  the  fault  F  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  this  resistance  x 
by  the  resistance  of  a  unit  length  (a  foot  or  a  mile,  as  the 
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case  may  be)  of  the  line  wire  D  E,  The  result  obtained  by 
this  test  is  independent  of  the  resistance  at  the  fault 
between  the  line  and  the  ground. 

Example. — A  ground  occurred  on  a  conductor  of  a  cable  10.000  feet 
long  composed  of  three  No.  10  wires.  One  good  wire  was  used  to  com- 
plete the  loop.  On  testing  with  one  end  of  the  battery  grounded  as  in 
Fig.  38,  the  bridge  was  balanced  with  the  following  resistances: 
in  —  10  ohms,  n  —  1,000  ohms,/  =  1,642  ohms.  Where  was  the  ground, 
the  resistance  per  1,000  feet  of  the  conductor  being  .9972  ohm  ? 

Solution. — The  length  «  the  lt>op  formed  by  joining  the  two  wires 
of  the  cable  at  the  distant  end  will  be  20,000  feet; 


hence, 


and 


X  •=. 


y?  =  20  X  .9972  =  19.944, 
1.000  X  19.944  -  10  X  1.642 


=  3.4891. 


1,000  -h  10 

Hence  the  distance  of  the  fault  from  the  testing  station  must  be 

3.4891 


.9972 


X  1,000  =  3,498.9  ft.     Ans. 


48,  liocatlng:  a  Partial  Ground  Without  an  Avail- 
able Good  Wire. — The  following  method  for  locating  a 
partial  ground  or  escape  is  rather  unreliable  in  practice, 
because  the  resistance  of  the  partial  ground  may  change 
between  the  two  measurements,  and  so  give  a  more  or  less 


Fig.  89. 

incorrect  result.     However,  it  is  about  the  only  way  wher^ 
there  is  no  available  good  wire  and  when  the  tests  must  b^ 
made    from  one  end   onlv.     The    normal    resistance  of  th^^ 
line    must    be    known    from    some    previous   measurement  r 
unless  it  can  be  calculated  from  the  length  and  si?e  of  tb^ 
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wire.  Let  this  resistance  be  a;  then  measure  the  resistance 
of  the  line  B  B',  with  the  distant  end  B'  grounded  as  shown 
in  Fig.  39,  and  call  this  c.     Also  measure  the  resistance 


-»4- 


I 
I 

i« 

I 


^« 


Fig.  40. 


with  the  distant  end  open,  as  in  Fig.  40,  and  call  this  6  ohms. 
Then  the  resistance  x  to  the  partial  ground  from  the  test- 
ing station  is  given  by  the  following  formula: 


x  =  c  —  ^{b  —  c)  (a  —  c). 


(3.) 


By  dividing  x  by  the  resistance  per  unit  length  of  the 
wire,  known  from  some  previous  measurements  or  by  a  cal- 
culation from  its  size,  length,  and  a  table  of  resistances  for 
the  kind  of  wire  under  consideration,  the  distance  to  the 
grounded  point  may  be  obtained. 

43.  To  liOcate  a  Cross  by  the  Varley  lK>op 
Method. — First  insulate  the  distant  ends  of  the  two  crossed 


Pig.  41. 


wires.     Then  connect  as  shown  in  Fig.  41  and  measure  the 
resistance   from   D  to   B  through   the   cross   /\     Let  the 

J.      III.— 10 
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resistance  of  the  cross  be  s  ohms  and  the  resistance  found 
by  balancing  the  bridge  be  R  ohms. 


Then, 


R  =  x-^y-^-  2. 


(1) 


Now  ground  either  wire,  say  D  E^  anywhere  beyond  the 


% 


Fig.  42. 


cross,  and  connect  as  shown  in  Fig.  42. 
is  again  balanced,  we  have 


When  the  bridge 


m  _  J'  + 
n 


p  +  x 


(2) 


From  equations  (1)  and  (2),  we  get 

71  R  —  VI  p 

X  = , ^. 

This  is  the  same  as  formula  2.  By  dividing  x  by  til' 
resistance  of  the  wire  D  E  per  unit  length,  we  have  th. 
distance  from  D  to  the  fault  along  the  wire  D  £, 


PROTECTIOX  OF  LINES  FROM   LIGHTNING. 

44.     Overhead  lines  are  always  liable  to  accumulate    ^ 
certain   charge  of    static  electricity  even  if   they  are  not 
actually    struck   by    lightning.       Long    transmission    lines 
should  be  well  protected  against  lightning,  as  they  frequently 
run  through  exposed  and  mountainous  country.     If  these 
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high-pressure  discharges  travel  along  the  line  and  get  into 
tile  dynamos  at  the  power  station,  they  are  almost  sure  to 
puncture  the  insulation  of  the  machines  and  result  in  a 
bum-out.  To  guard  against  this,  lightning  arresters  should 
be  provided. 

It  was  formerly  thought  sufficient  to  place  a  lightning 
arrester  on  each  line  at  the  station,  trusting  to  these  to  lead 
any  discharge  to  the  ground.  However,  this  was  found  to 
be  an  unsafe  practice.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
safest  plan  is  to  distribute  a  number  of  arresters  at  intervals 
along  the  line,  so  that  any  charge  that  may  happen  to 
accumulate  will  be  led  to  ground  before  it  reaches  the 
station.  There  are  a  large  number  of  different  types  of 
lightning  arresters  in  use  that  accomplish  their  purpose 
more  or  less  perfectly.  They  offer  a  great  deal  of  protec- 
tion if  properly  installed;  but,  as  is  well  known,  lightning 
is  very  erratic  in  its  behavior  and  often  does  damage  in 
spile  of  the  lightning  arresters.  This  is  no  reason,  however, 
»hy  every  line  should  not  be  equipped  with  them  at  inter- 
tals  of  about  every  half  mile  at  least.  What  is  given  here 
's intended  to  apply  to  lightning  arresters  in  a  general  way, 
and  the  description  of  special  types  will  be  taken  up  later  in 
funnection  with  the  special  lines  of  work  to  which  they  are 
adapted.  The  arresters  for  any  given  line  must  be  selected 
*ith  reference  to  the  kind  of  circuit  on  which  they  are  to  be 
"wd,  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the  more  important  types 
*ill  be  given  in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  Electric 
^khting  and  Electric  Railways.  For  the  present  we  will 
**"fine  our  attention  to  general  principles. 

*5.  simple  Lljchtulng  Arrester,— The  term  llght- 
•"•ilit  arrester  does  not  correctly  express  the  use  of  these 

wtvices,  because  they  do  not  arrest  the  discharge  coming 
"1  over'  the  line;  they  merely  divert  the  charge  by  pro- 
viding a  path  to  the  ground  that  the  lightning  will  take 
"^  preference  to  passing  into  the  dynamo  and  making  a 
Path  for  itself  to  the  ground  by  puncturing  the  insulation 
"^^  the  machine. 
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In  order  lo  understand  the  action  cE  the  lightning  a 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  lightning  discharge  is 
tory  in  character,  i.  e. ,  it  is  rapidly  char 
a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  an  alte 
current,  the  frequency  of  which  isexce 
high.  On  account  of  its  rapidly  ct 
character,  lightning  will  not  pass  thrt 
inductive  path  if  there  is  anon-inducii 
provided  for  it.  The  armature  of  a  t 
always  possesses  a  certain  amount  - 
induction,  and  a  comparatively  small  : 
of  self-induction  will  offer  a  very  higt 
ance  to  a  lightning  discharge.  Everj 
wire  has  some  self-induction,  anda  li{ 
discharge  will  jump  across  an  air  g; 
Fio.  4S,  jjgg    ,jo     self-induction     before     it    w 

through  a  coil,  even  if  the  obmic  resistance  of  the 
very  low.  Suppose  we  have  a  short  air  gap  d  e,  1 
and  a  coil  B  arranged  as  shown.  If  terminal  C  is  coi 
to  the  ground  and  a  discharge  comes  in  over  the  lir 


■4rfiTaiM, 


will  jump  the  gap  d  e  rather  than  pass  through  the 
even  though  this  coil  is  made  of  heavy  wire  and  c 
but  few  turns.  The  simplest  form  of  lightning  arr 
that  shown  in  Fig.  44.  A  pair  of  plates  I,  ;,*  are  cor 
one  to  each  line  and   are  separated  by  a   small   gap , 
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tvti  other  plates  3,  3  that  are  connected  to  the  ground. 
The  gap  in  the  arrester  should  be  more  easily  jumped  across 
Ijy  the  discharge  than  the  thinnest  insulation  /  on  the 
dynamo,  otherwise  the  discharge  will  jump  through  the 
insulation  to  the  ground  instead  of  jumping  across  the  air 
gap.  The  air  gap  must,  of  course,  be  long  enough  that  the 
pressure  generated  by  the  dynamo  itself  will  not  be  able  to 
jump  across  it.  For  pressures  up  to  500  volts  a  gap  of 
I'linch  should  be  sufficient,  and  a  gap  of  this  length  offers 
considerably  less  resistance  to  the  discharge  than  the  insula- 
lion  on  the  dynamo. 


46.  Reactance,  or  Klcklnft,  Coils.— In  i.rdcr  to  make 
more  certain  that  the  discharge  will  pass 
through  the  arrester,  kicking  colls,  ir 
KACtance  colls,  are  often  inserted  be- 
tween the  arrester  and  the  dynamo.  A 
kicking  coil,  or  reactance  coil,  is  a  coil  ni 
"ire  consisting  of  a  few  turns  inserted 
in  the  circuit  between  the  arrester  and 
the  apparatus  to  be  protected,  as  shown 
at  A  A.  Fig.  44.  These  coils  have  a 
certain  amount  of  self-induction,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  when  a  discharge 
Mmes  in  over  the  line,  they  offer  a  high 
resistance^to  its  passing  into  the  dyna- 
mos. They  choke  back  the  discharge 
snd  force   it  to  pass  to  the  ground   by  ^"'-  *^ 

[limping  the   air   gap.      Fig.   45   shows   a   typical   kicki 


47.  SnppresHton  or  Arcing. — The  simple  arrangement 
"f  air  gaps  shown  in  Fig.  44  will  hardly  work  on  electric- 
"ght  and  power  circuits  for  the  following  reason:  If  a  dis- 
i^liarge  comes  in  over  both  the  lines  at  once,  as  is  quite 
'iltely  to  happen,  because  the  lines  usually  run  side  by  side, 
W  arc  will  be  formed  across  both  the  gaps,  and  current  from 
"le  dynamo  will  follow  the  arc.     The  result  will  then  be 
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practically  a  short  circuit  on  the  dynamo,  and  such  a  largft> 
current  will  flow  that  the  plates  or  contact  points  of  the' 
arrester  will  be  destroyed.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  have  in 
addition  to  the  air  gap  some  means  for  suppressing  or  blow- 
ing out  the  arc  as  soon  as  it  is  formed.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  as  soon  as  the  discharge  has  passed,  the  arrester  will 
be  in  condition  for  the  next  discharge.  Generally  speaking, 
the  arc  from  a  continuous-current  machine  is  not  as  easily 
extinguished  as  that  from  an  alternator;  probably  because 
every  time  the  current  passes  through  its  zero  value  it 
loses  some  of  its  ability  to  hold  the  arc.  A  large  number  of 
different  types  of  arresters  have  been  brought  out.  In  some 
cases,  the  arc  is  broken  by  being  drawn  out  until  it  can  be 
no  longer  maintained;  in  others,  the  air  gap  is  so  placed 
that  it  will  be  surrounded  by  a  magnetic  field,  so  that  when 
the  arc  is  formed  it  is  forced  across  the  field  in  just  the  same 
way  that  a  wire  carrying  a  current  moves  across  the  mag- 
netic field  in  a  motor.  The  result  is  that  the  arc  is  stretched 
out  until  it  is  broken.  The  magnet  blows  out  the  arc 
almost  instantaneously.  Another  method  for  suppressing 
the  arc  following  the  discharge  is  to  make  it  occur  in  a 
confined  space  so  that  it  will  be  smothered  out.  Still 
another  method  is  to  make  the  cylinder  or  plates  between 
which  the  arc  jumps  of  a  so-called  non-arcing  metal.  The 
vapor  of  this  metal  offers  a  high  resistance  to  the  discharge, 
and,  hence,  the  dynamo  is  unable  to  maintain  the  arc. 
Some  arresters  will  work  on  either  direct  or  alternating  cur- 
rent ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  arrester  has  to  be  selected 
with  reference  to  the  voltage  of  the  circuit  on  which  it  is  tQJ 
be  used  and  also  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  current, 
direct  or  alternating. 

48,     Ground  Connections  for  T^I>clitnliiK  Arresters.— 

As  stated  above,  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  dis- 
tribute lightning  arresters  along  the  line  as  well  as  placing 
them  in  the  station.  These  arresters  will,  however,  be 
of  little  or  no  use  if  good  ground  connections  are  n( 
provided   for    them.      The   following   methods  of 
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Lfiround    connections 
Hiliouse  Company. 


■ummended    by    the    Westing- 


49.  The  method  of  making  the  ground  connection  for 
a  line  or  pole  lightning  arrester  is  shown  in  Fig.  4fi.  A  gal- 
vanized-iron  pipe  is  driven 
well  into  the  ground  and 
the  top  of  it  surrounded  by 
coke,  which  retains  mois- 
ture; the  wire  is  run  down 
the  pole  and  connected  to 
the  top  of  the  pipe  as  indi- 
cated. The  wire  is  some- 
times encased  in  galva- 
nized-iron  pipe  for  about 
6  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
pole.  If  this  is  done,  it  is 
well  to  solder  the  ground 
wire  to  this  pipe  at  ff  When  ; 
a  number  of  arresters  arc 
installed  on  the  lines  enter 
ing  the  station,  special  cirt, 
should  be  taken  in  makmg 
the  ground  connection 
otherwise  the  whole  liKht 
ning-arrester  instillati  n 
may  be  practioallj  uselL>s. 
The  following  method  of 
making  the  ground  connec- 
tion is  recommended:  A  hole  fi  feet  sqi 
Ldeep  in  a  location  as  near  the  arresters  a 
Kfltrectly  under  them.  The  bottom  of  this  hole  is  then  cov- 
f  «red  with  charcoal  or  coke  (crushed  to  about  pea  size)  to  a 
depth  of  about  2  feet.  On  top  of  this  is  laid  a  tinned, 
copper  sheet,  about  5  ft.  X  5  ft.,  with  the  ground  wire 
(about  No.  0  B.  &  S.)  soldered  completely  across  it.  The 
ilate  is  then  covered  with  a  2-foot  layer  of  coke  or  charcoal 
id  the  remainder  of  the  hole  filled  with  earth,  running 


s  dug  5  or  fi  feet 
s  possible,  preferably 
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water  being  used  to  settle  it.  This  will  give  a  good  ground, 
if  made  in  good,  rich  soil.  It  will  not  give  a  good  ground 
in  rock,  sand,  or  gravel.  Sometimes  grounds  are  made  by 
putting  the  ground  plate  in  a  running  stream.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  give  as  good  a  ground  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, because  n*unning  water  is  not  a  particularly  good 
conductor  and  the  beds  of  streams  very  often  consist  of 
rock.  When  lightning  arresters  are  installed,  all  wires  lead- 
ing to  and  from  them  should  be  as  straight  as  possible. 
Bends  act  more  or  less  like  a  choke  coil  and  tend  to  keep 
the  discharge  from  passing  off  by  way  of  the  arrester. 

50.  For  long-distance,  high-tension  lines,  another  method 
for  protection  from  lightning  has  been  adopted  in  some  cases. 
Barbed  wire  is  run  along  the  tops  of  the  poles  and  is  thor- 
oughly grounded  at  intervals.  This  wire  collects  the  static 
charges  and  leads  them  to  the  ground.  On  these  very  high- 
pressure  lines,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  number  of  air  gaps 
in  series,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  line  will  not  of  itself 
be  able  to  set  up  a  current  to  the  ground.  This  usually 
means  that  either  a  special  form  of  arrester  with  a  large 
number  of  gaps  in  series,  or  a  number  of  regular  arresters 
connected  in  series,  must  be  used.  The  use  of  the  barbed 
wire  does  away  with  the  need  of  line  arresters.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  has  given  very  good  results  in  some  cases,  while  in 
others  the  lightning  arresters  have  been  preferred. 

51.  lii^htnln^  Arrestei's  on  Underground  liines. — 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  equip  lines  that  are 
wholly  underground  with  lightning  arresters.  While  it  is 
true  that  such  lines  are  not  at  all  in  danger  from  ordi- 
nary lightning  discharges,  nevertheless  it  has  been  found 
that  when  underground  cables  are  used  in  connection 
with  high-tension  transmission  systems,  static  charges  of 
electricity  gradually  accumulate;  and  if  these  charges  are 
not  allowed  to  pass  off  to  the  ground,  they  may  puncture 
the  insulation  of  the  cables.  The  lines  arc,  therefore,  very 
often  protected  by  lightning  arresters  or  static  dischargers 
that  are  similar  in  construction  to  a  lightning  arrester,  ta 
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allow  the  escape  of  these  static  charges  to  earth.  For 
example,  the  underground  distributing  system  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Street  Railway  Company,  of  New  York,  is  fully 
equipped  with  lightning  arresters,  although  no  part  of  the 
system  is  above  ground. 


STORAGE   BATTERIES. 

62,  The  storage  battery^  or  accumulator,  is  now  so 
largely  used  in  connection  with  electric-transmission  plants 
of  various  kinds  that  a  general  description  of  its  action 
will  be  given  here.  Its  use  in  connection  with  special  lines 
of  work  will  be  considered  more  fully  when  the  subjects  of 
Electric  Lighting  and  Electric  Railways  are  taken  up. 

53.  Accumulators,  storagre  batteries,  or  secondary 
l>atterles  are  those  in  which  a  chemical  change  is  brought 
about  by  sending  current  through  the  cell  from  some  outside 
source,  the  chemical  compounds  so  formed  being  capable  of 
delivering  electrical  energy  when  changing  back  to  their 
former  state  when  the  cell  is  discharged.  The  storage  bat- 
tery does  not,  therefore,  store  up  electricity;  it  is  simply  a 
cell,  in  which  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  charging 
current  put  the  cell  in  a  position  to  deliver  electricity  in 
much  the  same  way  as  any  ordinary  primary  battery.  A 
large  number  of  different  types  of  storage  cell  have  been 
devised,  but  the  only  kind  that  has  come  into  extensive  use 
is  the  lead  accumulator.  In  this  cell,  lead  in  some  form  is 
used  for  both  the  positive  and  negative  plates,  and  the  solu- 
tion, or  electrolyte,  is  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
Water. 

54.  Fig.  47  shows  a  typical  storage  cell  made  by  the 
E^lectric  Storage  Battery  Company  and  known  as  the 
^lilorlde  accumulator.  These  cells  can  be  obtained  in  a 
"Variety  of  sizes  from  the  small  type,  having  only  three 
folates  (two  negative  and  one  positive),  to  the  very  large 
^t.*lls  used  in  connection  with  central  stations  and  substations. 
The  cell  shown  is  mounted  in  a  glass  jar.      For  very  large 
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cells  wfMiden  tanks  lined  with  lead  are  used,  while  for  port- 
able batteries  the  jars  are  made  of  hard  rubber. 

55.  Positive  and  Negative  Plates. — In  Fig.  47, 
a.  a,  a  are  the  positive  plates  and  f>,  b  the  negative  plates. 
Before  going  further,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  just  what 
is  meant  by  the  positive  and  negative  plates  of  a  storage 
battery.  So  far  as  appearance  goes,  the  two  plates  may 
look  very  much  alike,  especially  when  the  cell  is  discharged, 
hut  the  positive  plate  is  always  the  one  at  which  the  current 
flo  s  I  when  the  cell  is  discharging  and  in  when  it  is 
charging.  In  charging  a 
_r*>T3to  battery,  one  must  alwaj's 
'  ""^fflil  L»c  sure  to  get  the  positive 
t  ...d»tni  jjijIj,  yf  j.jjg  battery  con- 
nected to  the  positive  pole 
of  the  dynamo,  so  that  the 
charing  current  will  flow 
in  at  the  positive 
When  the  charging  currei 
is  discontinued  and  the 
allowed  to  supply  current 
to  a  circuit,  the  discfiarg- 
ing  current  will  flow  oiU 
from  the  positive  pule  of  the 
cell.  The  positive  plates 
'^'  *'*  are,  or  should  be,  marked, 

be  no  danger  of  incorrectly  connectii 
I  pole  indicator  is  not  at  hand,  the  polai 
!  found  by  connecting  a  wire  to  each 
ends  into  a  dilute  solution  of   sulphi 


Bow 
celf| 


so  that  there  wi 
the  cells.  When 
ity  may  always  h 
and  dipping   tht 


The  wire  from  which  the  greater  number  of  buh 
bles  is  given  is  connected  to  the  negative  pole.  Wh« 
connecting  cells  in  series,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  positive  pole  of  one  cell  is  connected  to  the  negative 
pole  of  the  next.  Any  person  that  has  worked  arounA 
storage  cells  for  any  length  of  time  can  tell  the  positive: 
plates  from  the  negative  by  their  dark-brown  color. 
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66.  The  complete  chemical  reactions  that  take  place  in 
a  storage  battery  are  complicated  and  many  of  them  are 
not  as  yet  well  understood.  When  the  cell  is  charged,  the 
principal  action  is  the  formation  of  lead  peroxide  on  the 
positive  plate  and  spongy  lead  at  the  negative.  Lead  per- 
oxide is  a  chemical  compound  consisting  of  1  atom  of  lead 
and  'i  atoms  of  oxygen;  its  chemical  formula  is  PdO,.  This 
lead  peroxide  gives  the  positive  plates  the  dark-brown  color 
that  they  have  when  the  cella  are  fully  charged.  When  the 
cell  is  discharged,  the  lead  peroxide  gradually  changes  to 
lead  sulphate  and  the  metallic  lead  on  the  negative  plate  is 
also  changed  to  lead  sulphate.  Lead  sulphate  PbSO,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  electrolyte 
of  the  cell  on  the  spongy  lead.  These  chemical  changes  are 
repeated  over  and  over  as  the  cell  is  charged  and  discharged. 

57.  In  Fig.  47,  the  plugs  c,  c  seen  in  the  negative  plate 
are  the  portions  of  the  piate  that  take  part  in  the  action  of 
the  cell.  The  framework,  or  surround- 
ing grid,  serves  to  hoW  the  active 
material  in  place.  When  the  cell  is 
discharged,  these  plugs  are  reduced  to 
spongy  lead.  In  the  positive  plate,  the 
active  material  is  placed  in  round  holes, 

each  of  which  contains  a  plug  made  of 

rarrugated    lead    ribbon    curled     into 

spiral   form.      This  lead   ribbon,    after 

I     being  fixed  in  place,  is  converted  into 
I     lead  peroxide,  and  thus  forms  the  active 
material  of  the  positive  plate. 

58.  In  some  batteries,  the  active 
"laterial  is  formed  by  means  of  chemical 
*(^tion  on  the  plate  itself  and  is  not  held 
"1  holes  or  pasted  on  the  supporting 
Srid.  This  was  the  method  adopted  by 
**lant6,  the  originator  of  the  storage 
oattery.  The  pasted  plate  was  brought 
<iut  later  by  Faure.     The  Willard  plate, 
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Fig.  48,  is  an  example  of  nne  where  the  active  material  i| 
formed  on  the  plate  itself.  It  consists  of  a  lead  platt:  pat 
vided  with  deep,  narrow  grooves,  as  shown.  These  groovJ 
incline  upwards  and  make  the  plate  present  a  very  lai 
surface  to  the  actioj 
of  the  electrolyt<t^ 
The  lead  peroxide 
is  formed  on  these 
plates  by  means  of 
fhemical  act  inn. 
and,  as  the  grooves 
incline  upwards, 
there  is  little  chance 
for  any  of  the  male- 
rial  to  become  dc- 
t.tLhed  and  fall  out. 
Fig  49  shows  a  cell 
consisting  of  a  num- 
btr  of  these  plates 
mounted  in  a  sealed 
h  ird  rubber  jar  so 
thit  the  cell  will  be 
portable.  Cells  of 
this  kind  are  de- 
signed for  use  on  electric  vehicles.  The  plates  are  sep- 
arated by  a  perforated  rubber  plate  that  precludes  any 
possibility  of  their  coming  in  contact  with  one  another. 


59.  Rating  of  Storage  Cells.— The  capacity  of  a 
storage  cell  is  generally  given  as  so  many  ampere-hours. 
Thus,  a  cell  that  can  deliver  normally  a  current  of  10  amperes 
for  a  period  of  8  hours  will  have  a  capacity  of  80  ampere- 
hours.  If  a  cell  is  discharged  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  for 
which  it  is  designed,  its  output  will  be  diminished.  For 
example,  in  the  above  case,  if  the  cell  were  made  to  deliver 
10  amperes  instead  of  10,  it  would  not  keep  up  its  discharge 
for  6  hours  so  as  to  give  its  total  capacity  of  80  ampere- 
hours.   It  does  not  pay  in  any  event  to  take  a  larger  current 
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from  a  cell  than  that  for  which  it  is  designed,  as  it  only 
results  in  a  low  efficiency  and  is  liable  to  buckle  or  dis- 
integrate the  plates.  The  ampere-hour  output  of  a  cell  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  average  current  in  amperes  by 
the  time  in  hours  during  which  the  current  is  delivered. 

The  capacity  of  a  cell  in  watt-hours  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  average  number  of  watts  delivered  by  the  number 
of  hours.  The  efficiency  of  a  cell  is  the  ratio  of  the  watt- 
hours  delivered  to  the  watt-hours  supplied.  This  gives  the 
true  efficiency  of  the  cell,  although  the  ampere-hour  effi- 
ciency, i.  e.,  the  ratio  of  the  ampere-hours  delivered  to  the 
ampere-hours  supplied,  is  often  taken  as  the  efficiency  of 
the  cell.  This  would  be  correct  if  the  volta^^e  at  charging 
were  the  same  as  when  discharging,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  ampere-hour  efficiency  may  be  as  high  as  95  per  cent., 
while  the  watt-hour  efficiency  is  usually  from  75  to  85  per 
cent,  and  represents  the  true  efficiency  of  the  battery. 
Small  cells  have  a  capacity  of  about  3  ampere-hours  per 
pound  of  total  weight,  while  large  central-station  cells  may 
run  as  high  as  6  to  7  ampere-hours  per  pound.  An  ordinary 
battery  will  weigh  anywhere  from  120  to  180  pounds  per 
horsepower-hour  capacity. 

60,     Voltagre  of  Storage  Cells. — The  voltage  required 

for  charging  a  storage  cell  varies  from  2  to  2.5  volts  per 

cell.     The  voltage  required  gradually  increases  as  the  cell 

becomes  charged.     The  voltage  obtained  at  the  discharge  is 

from  2.2  to  1.8  volts,  the  pressure  falling  off  as  the  cells 

become   discharged.     The  difference   between   the   voltage 

required  to  charge  a  storage  battery  and  that  obtained  at 

^h^  discharge  is  due  largely  to  the  internal  resistance  of  the 

cells;  thus  it  will  now  be  readily  seen  why  the  watt-hour 

efficiency  may  be  considerably  less  than  the  ampere-hour 

efficiency. 

If  we  wish  to  charge  50  cells  in  series,  the  dynamo  must 
^>e  capable  of  furnishing  50  x  2  =  100  volts  at  the  beginning 
^>f  the  charging,  and  this  voltage  must  be  increased  to 
^0X2.5=125    volts    as   the   cells    become    fully   charged. 
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This  is  usually  done  by  cutting  resistance  out  of  the  fieW 
uf  the  dynamo  as  the  charging  process  proceeds.  If  onlj 
30  cells,  say,  are  to  be  charged,  we  will  require  from  40 
50  volts;  and  if  they  are  to  be  charged  from  a  100-%- 
dynamo,  enough  resistance  must  be  inserted  in  series  will 
them  to  take  up  the  extra  60  to  50  volts.  Hence,  if  th( 
charging  current  were,  say,  5  amperes,  there  should  be  i 
.least  Y  =:  1'^  ohms  resistance  in  series.  If  this  were  ni 
used,  the  charging  current  would  be  excessive  and  the  eel 
would  be  injured.  Cells  should  not  be  discharged  to  sue 
an  extent  that  their  pressure  falls  below  1.8  volts. 


CARE  AND  OPERATION  OK  STORAGE  CELLS. 

61.  rnstallntlon. — Cells  should  be  installed  in  a  room 
where  the  ventilation  is  good  and  where  they  may  be  easilf 
inspected.  They  are  geiti 
(■rally  mounted  on  a  heav]^ 
framewurk  that  has  beeW 
painted  with  acid-proo£ 
[laint,  and  if  the  space  i 
limited,  are  arranged  i 
'"■  ■"  or  more  tiers.     Storage  celt 

are  heavy  and  the  framework  should  be  very  substantial 
It  is  necessary  to  watch  the  cells  to  see  if  any  of  the  pla 
get  into  bad  condition,  also   to  test  the  condition  of  1 
electrolyte  and  renew  it  when  necessary.     It  is  important 
therefore,    that   the   cells   shall   be   so   arranged    that   th 
attendant  can  readily  move  around  among  them.     Thee 
should  he  well  insulated,  otherwise  the  acid  film  that  is  SUf 
to  accumulate  sooner  or  later   may  result   in  considerabl 
leakage.      It  is  a  common  practice  to  set  each  cell  in  a  shi 
low  tray  about  half  full  of  sand  and  then  support  this  trs 
on  insulators.      Fig.  50  shows  an  oil  insulator  that  has  I 
largely  used  for  this  purjKisc.      It  is  made  in  halves  and  ( 
is  ])laced  in  the  lower  half,  as  shnwn.      The  surface  of  t 
oil  offers  a  high  resistance  to  any  leakage  that  may  tend  '. 
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occur  between  the  cell  and  the  supporting  framework.  The 
cells  are  nearly  always  joined  to  each  other  by  burning,  or 
fusing,  the  lead  terminals  together.  Soldering  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  satisfactory  or  permanent.  Mechanical  clamping  con- 
nections are  not  generally  favored,  for  they  do  not  give  as 
low  a  resistance  as  the  burnt  connection,  and  if  they  are  not 
made  wholly  of  lead  they  soon  become  corroded. 


63.  The  Electrolyte. — As  already  stated,  the  electro- 
lyte consists  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  strength  of 
the  mixture  should  be,  and  makers  of  batteries  send  instruc- 
tions with  their  cells  as  to  the  strength  that  they  consider 
essential  to  secure  the  best  results  with  their  particular 
make  of  cell.  The  proper  strength  of  the  electrolyte  is 
determined  by  means  of  a  hydrometer. 
Fig.  51  shows  a  storage-battery  hydrometer.     It  consists 

of  a  sealed  tube,   or  stem,    provided  with  a  bulb  that  is 

partially  filled  with  shot  or  mercury.     If 

placed  in  water,  such  a  hydrometer  will 

sink;  but  if  acid  is  added,  the  solution  be- 
comes  heavier,  or  more  dense,  and   the 

hydrometer  will  float  until  its  stem  pro- 
jects vertically  out  of  the  mixture.    When 

the  specified  mark  on  the  stem  comes  even 

*ith  the  surface,  it  shows  that  the  proper 

density   of    mixture    has   been   attained. 

The  electrolyte    in    the   cells   should   be 

tested  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the 

density  is  correct.     If  it  is  found  too  high, 

some  of  the  solution  should  be  drawn  oif 

snd  more  water  added.     The  electrolyte 

*iU  evaporate  to  some  extent,  and  this 

'oss  should  be  made  good  by  the  addition 

of  water.     The  density  increases  to  some 

extent  as  the  ceil  becomes  charged.     The 

"stial  density  of   the  solution  should  be 

about  1.3,  or  1,300  on  some  hydrometer 
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scales,  though  some  manufacturers  use  a  higher  density 
than  this.  This  means  that  the  weight  of  the  solution,  p<T 
unit  volume,  is  l.'i  times  that  of  water.  With  ordinary 
commercial  acid  this  density  requires  about  3  parts,  by  vol- 
umfc,  of  water  to  1  part  of  acid. 

When  mixing  the  electrolyte,  pure  acid  and  water  should 
be  used;  the  water  used  for  the  electrolyte  should  be 
distilled.  The  acid  evaporates  very  little,  though  some  of 
it  may  be  lost  in  the  form  of  spray  thrown  off.  The  evapo- 
ration is  nearly  all  water;  hence,  it  is  not  often  necessary  t« 
add  acid  to  the  cells.  The  electrolyte  should  be  cold  beforl 
it  is  placed  in  the  cells,  and  they  should  be  charged  as  soon 
as  it  is  placed  in  them.  They  should  not,  at  the  most,  b 
allowed  to  stand  for  more  than  3  hours  before  being  charged. 
It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  when  sulphuric  acid  il 
to  be  mixed  with  water,  f/ic  acid  should  he  poured  slowly  inU 
the  water.  If  the  water  is  poured  into  the  acid,  the  suddes 
evolution  of  heat  is  apt  to  throw  the  mixture  into  the  opera- 
tor's face.  The  satisfactory  operation  of  a  battery  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  correct  strength  of  the  electrolyte^ 
hence  it  should  be  carefully  watched.  The  cells  should  be 
kept  filled  so  that  the  electrolyte  will  always  be  slightly  over 
the  tops  of  the  plates. 

63.  ChftrKing:. — Fig.  52  shows  about  the  simplest  possi  ' 
ble  arrangement  of  connections  for  charging  a  storage  baf 
tery,  all  appliances  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary  having 
been  left  out  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  A  is  a  dynamcr^ 
usually  either  of  the  shunt-wound  or  com  pound- wound  vari" 
ety ;  f  is  the  rheostat  in  its  shunt  field,  by  means  of  whicl^ 
tile  voltage  of  the  machine  may  be  varied  through  a  cor»— 
siilerable  range;  Kis  a  voltmeter  connected  to  the  voltmele;*' 
switch  S,  which  is  so  arranged  that  the  voltmeter  may  t*^ 
cimnected  to  either  the  battery  C or  the  dynamo  Ax  E  is  ^ 
double-pole  knife  switch,  by  means  of  which  the  battefy 
may  be  thrown  in  connection  with  the  dynamo;  F  is  m-^ 
ammeter  that  shows  the  amount  of  the  charging  curren*- 
The  ammeters  used  with  storage  batteries  are  often  ma*3c 
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ttith  their  zero  ptiint  in  the  middle  of  the  scale.  When  the 
battery  is  charging,  the  needle  is  deflected  to  one  side  of 
the  zero  mark;    when  discharging,   it  is  deflected   to   the 


I  other  side,  thus  showing  at  a  ( 
charging  or  discharging.  It  sh 
of  the  dynamo  is  connected  t 


lance  whether  the  cells  are 
uld  be  noted  that  the  +  side 
the  +  side  of  the  battery 


*hen  the  switch  is  thrown  in,  the  direction  of  the  charging 
Wrrcnt  being  indicated  by  the  arrows.  In  this  case,  we 
Dave  assumed  that  the  number  of  cells  to  be  charged  is  suf- 
ficiently great  to  take  up  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo;  if  this 
"ere  not  the  case,  a  resistance  would  have  to  be  inserted  in 
Series  with  the  battery,  as  previously  explained. 

64,  Having  madesure  that  the  connections  are  all  right. 
Sec  that  switch  E  is  open  and  get  the  dynamo  up  to  speed. 
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Then  measure  the  voltage  of  the  cells  and  adjust  the  field 
rheostat  of  the   dynamo  until  the  voltage  of   the  latter  is 
from  5  to  10  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  the  cells.     Throw 
in  the  main  switch  and  adjust  the  rheostat  until  the  ammeter 
indicates  the  charging  current  called  for  by  the  makers  of 
the  cells.     When  the  cells  are  charged  for  the  first  time, 
some  makers  recommend  that  they  be  charged  at  about  one- 
third  the   usual   rate   for   the  first   3   hours.     As  the  cells 
become   charged,    the    voltage    of    the    dynamo   must  be 
increased,  by  cutting  out  field  resistance,  in  order  to  main* 
tain  the  charging  current.     Charging  at  a  rate  higher  than 
that  allowed  by  the  makers  is  almost  sure  to  injure  the  cells 
in  time.     Charging  at  a  low  rate  is,  in  some  cases,  beneficial 
when  the  cells  are  not  in  good  condition ;  but  if  the  cells  are 
all  right,  slow  charging  is  of  no  particular  benefit  and  con- 
sumes time.     By  keeping  track  of  the  length  of  time  the 
battery  has  been  charging,  the  attendant  can  usually  tell 
when  the  cells  are  fully  charged.     If  the  cells  happen  to 
be  overcharged  a  little,  it  does  them  no  harm,  but  it  results 
in  a  waste  of  current.     Other  things  besides  the  number  of 
ampere-hours  supplied  point  out  the  fact  that  the  cells  are 
fully  charged;  the  positive  plates  become  a  dark-chocolate 
color,  almost  black;    the   voltage  across  each  cell  rises  to 
about  2.5  volts.     Another  indication  of  a  fully  charged  cell 
is  **  gassing."     When  the  cell  is  fully  charged,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  given  off  freely  because  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  combine  chemically  with  the  plates,  and   after  a  cei^ 
has  been  gassing  10  or  15  minutes  it  may  be  assumed  that  i^ 
is   fully   charged.       These    gases   fill    the   electrolyte  wit^. 
minute  bubbles  and   make  it   milky  in   appearance.      Tl^^ 
bubbles  rise  to  the  surface  and  make  the  electrolyte  appe3'^ 
as  if  it  were  boiling. 

65.     Simple  Switchboard  for  Storage  Battery. — Tlc^* 

outfit  shown  in  Fig.  5'^  is  sufficient  where  a  battery  is  simpl! 
to  be  charged  and  where  a  fairly  close  Avatch  can  be  kept  O^ 
it  while  the  charging  process  is  going  on.  Generally,  ho^*^ 
^ver,  the  connections  must  be  arranged  so  that  the  cell 
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may  be  either  charged  from  the  dynamo  or  allowed  to  dis- 
charge into  the  line.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have  fuses  or 
an  automatic  circuit-breaker  of  some  kind  to  protect  the 
battery  against  overloads.  An  undtrload  switch  is,  also, 
connected  between  the  cells  and  the  dynamo,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  outline  A",  Fig.  52.  The  duty  of  this  switch 
is  to  prevent  the  cells  from  discharging  into  the  dynamo 
and  running  it  as  a  motor.  It  is,  usually,  an  automatic 
switch  controlled  by  an  electromagnet  connected  in  series 
between  the  dynamo  and  the  battery.  If  for  any  reason 
the  current  drops  to  a  very  low  value,  the  electromagnet 
releases  its  armature,  thus  opening  the  switch  and  discon- 

rcting  the  cells  from  the  machine. 
6G.     Automatic    Overload-and -Underload    Switch. — 
Fig.  53  shows  a  special  automatic  switch  designed  to  protect 
the  dynamo  from  any  backward 
rush  of  current  and,  also,  to  pro- 
tect the  battery  from  overloads. 
Two  coils  a  and  b  are  connected 
in  series  between  the  battery  and 
dynamo,  as  indicated  at  A',  \ 
If  the  current  becomet 
coil  b  pulls  up  a  core  that  releases 
a  trip  and  causes  the  arm  to  fly 
out,   thus    breaking    the    circuit 
at  d,   d.      When   the   battel 
charging,  coil  a  holds  its  armature, 
but  if  the  current  becomes  very 
small,    as   it    must    ilo   before   it 
(begins  to  reverse  and   flow  back 
from  the   batteries,  the  armature 
's  released,  which  action  releases 
the  catch  and  allows  C  to  fly  out. 
The  instrument    is,   therefore,   a 
protection  against  both  underloads  and  t 

For  example,  a  battery  might  be  charging  and  the  speed 
of  the  dynamo  might  drop  or  the  belt  fly  off.     In  either 
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case,  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  would  drop  and  the  charg- 
ing current  fall  to  zero.  If  the  circuit  were  not  opened,  a 
current  would  flow  from  the  battery  through  the  dynamo 
and  run  it  as  a  motor.  Another  instance  in  which  damage 
might  result  if  an  underload  switch  were  not  used  is  in  case 
the   field  circuit  of   the  dynamo  should  happen  to  become 


broken.  This  would  reduce  the  E.  iM.  F.  <.f  the  dynamo  t(F 
zero  and  a  lurj^e  ruiih  of  currt-iit  could  take  place  through 
the  armature,  hccaiisc  the  ccilis  would  bo  unable  to  excite 
the  field  so  as  to  enable  the  niacliinc  to  svciu-rate  any  counter 
E.  M.  F.  as  a  motor.  In  the  case  of  a  com [joiind- wound 
dynamo,  a   backward   rush   of   current    might  result   in  a 
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reversal  of  the  dynamo  field.  In  the  case  of  a  simple  shunt 
dynamo,  the  current  flows  around  the  shunt  in  the  same 
direction  no  matter  whether  the  dynamo  is  charging  the 
battery  or  whether  the  battery  is  forcing  current  back 
through  the  dynamo. 

67.  Fig.  54  shows  a  simple  switchboard  suitable  for  a 
small  plant  where  a  battery  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
dynamo  for  lighting  or  other  purposes;  k  and  s  are  two 
double-pole  knife  switches  provided  with  fuses.  The 
switch  k  controls  the  lighting  circuit  and  switch  s  is 
connected  to  the  dynamo  d  through  the  underload  circuit- 
breaker  c.  The  ammeter  A  is  connected  in  series  with  the 
battery  b  and  indicates  the  charging  or  discharging  current. 
F  is  a  voltmeter  connected  to  a  switch  /*,  by  means  of  which 
F'may  be  connected  across  either  the  dynamo  or  the  battery ; 
r  is  the  handle  of  the  field  rheostat  that  is  connected  in 
series  with  the  shunt  field  of  the  dynamo.  The  rheostat 
is  located  behind  the  board.  When  the  battery  is  being 
charged,  the  switch  k  is  open  and  the  switch  s  closed.  When 
the  battery  alone  is  furnishing  current  to  the  line,  s  is  open 
and  k  closed.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  both  battery  and 
dynamo  furnish  current  to  the  line,  both  switches  are  closed. 

68.  DlschLarglng. — When  a  battery  has  been  fully 
charged,  it  will  retain  its  charge  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  without  serious  leakage.  The  amount  of  leakage  will 
iepend  on  how  well  the  cells  are  insulated.  Except  where 
he  cells  are  used  for  portable  purposes,  they  are  usually 
discharged  within  a  few  hours  after  they  arc  charged;  in 
^ct,  in  most  railway  or  power  stations  the  charging  and 
Uscharging  go  on  intermittently,  charging  occurring  on  the 
Hie  when  the  load  is  light  and  discharging  when  it  is  heavy. 
t^lie  maximum  discharge  current  is  usually  about  the  same 
^s  the  charging  current,  though  sometimes  it  is  allowed  to 
*Un  slightly  higher  without  damage.  The  maximum  dis- 
charge current  that  may  be  taken  from  a  cell  depends 
^sirgely  on  its  construction  and  is  usually  specified  by  the 
takers.     Heavy  discharge  currents  are  liable  to  heat  the 
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ctlls  and  break  up  the  plates  by  causing  pieces  of  the  active 
material  to  fall  off.  It  is  very  bad  practice  to  allow  aa 
accumulator  to  become  completely  discharged,  as 
almost  sure  to  give  rise  to  a  trouble  called  siilphatlng,  and 
this,  in  turn,  is  liable  to  cause  buckling  of  plates.  It  is 
always  well  to  leave  about  one-quarter  of  the  charge  in  the 
cells  and  never  to  discharge  them  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
voltage  per  cell  drops  below  1.9  or  1.8  volts. 

69.  Siilphatlns* — This  is  one  of  the  things  that  gives 
considerable  trouble  in  connection  with  storage  cells  and 
which,  if  allowed  to  go  too  far,  may  render  them  almost 
useless.  It  has  been  stated  that  lead  sulphate  PdSO^  ia 
formed  when  the  cells  arc  charged  or  discharged.  The 
formation  of  this  sulphate  is  necessary  in  connection  witli 
the  operation  of  the  cell  and  it  does  no  harm  whatever- 
There  is,  however,  another  lead  sulphate  P/i^SO^,  and  it  is! 
this  one  that  is  generally  credited  with  causing  the  troublk' 
known  as  sulphating.  This  sulphate  forms  a  white  coating. 
on  the  plates  and  generally  accumulates  more  or  less  irrcgU' 
larly  in  patches.  The  white  insoluble  sulphate  scale  is  very 
hard  to  get  rid  of  and  it  prevents  any  action  upon  the  por- 
tion of  the  plate  that  it  covers.  Because  of  this  fact,  it  is 
responsible  for  a  large  portion  of  the  buckled  or  bent  platM< 
that  are  sometimes  found  in  cells.  The  patches  of  sulphate-' 
allow  the  plate  to  be  acted  upon  in  spots  only  and,  as  the, 
active  material  expands  and  contracts  when  the  chemica 
changes  take  place,  the  uneven  expansion  and  contractioi 
are  liable  to  buckle  the  plate  or  cause  the  active  material  t 
fall  off.  As  already  stated,  overdischarging  is  very  liabl 
to  cause  sulphating.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  using  to 
strong  an  electrolyte;  i.  e, ,  an  electrolyte  having  too  large 
percentage  of  acid  in  it.  Also,  if  the  cells  are  left  standi^ 
for  a  long  time  without  being  charged,  their  charge  ma 
leak  off  and  sulphating  set  in.  If  the  sulphating  has  nc 
gone  far,  the  plates  may  be  taken  out  and  the  white  seal 
removed  by  scraping  carefully.  After  this  has  been 
the  cells  should  be  charged  at  a  low  rate  for  a  long  til 
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The  positive  plate  generally  gives  the  most  trouble  in  stor- 
age batteries,  hence  this  plate  should  be  carefully  watched 
for  any  signs  of  sulphating,  buckling,  or  falling  off  of  active 
material.  If  cells  are  to  be  left  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  without  being  used,  they  should  first  be  fully  charged, 
the  electrolyte  drawn  off,  and  the  cells  filled  with  clear 
water.  They  should  then  be  allowed  to  discharge  at  their 
normal  rate,  which  they  will  do  for  a  short  time  only. 
After  the  water  has  stood  in  the  cells  for  about  36  hours,  it 
may  be  drawn  off  and  the  cells  will  remain  in  good  condition 
until  they  are  again  put  into  commission. 

70,     General   Remarks.  —  A   storage  battery,   to  give 
good  service,  must,  like  everything  else,  be  kept  in  good 
condition.     This  means  constant  inspection  of   the    plates 
and  the  condition  of  the  electrolyte.      The  cells  must  be 
watched  to  see  that  none  of  them  become  short-circuited  by 
particles  becoming  lodged  between  the  plates  or  by  material 
accumulating  in  the  bottom  of  the  cells.     Cells  should  not 
be  charged  or  discharged  at  an  excessive  rate  for  any  length 
of  time,  though  many  of  the  batteries  now  manufactured 
will  deliver  heavy  currents  for  short  intervals  without  per- 
ceptible  damage.       Plates  of  the  Plante  type,   i.   e.,   with 
formed  material,    will,   it  is  claimed,  stand  heavy  charges 
and  discharges  better  than  those  of  the  Faure,  or  pasted, 
type,  which  is  a  feature  of  considerable  value  in  connection 
^ith  automobile  or  other  portable  batteries.    If  plates  become 
slightly  buckled,  they  may  be  straightened  by  being  pressed 
^^tween   boards — they   should   not   be   pounded.      Battery 
^Ooms  should  be  exceptionally  well  ventilated  because  of  the 
^rie  acid  spray  that  is  formed  when  the  cells  are  in  operation. 
I* he  bubbles  of  gas  bursting  at  the  surface  of  the  acid  throw 
^flp  a  very  fine  spray  of  acid  that  is  extremely  irritating. 
C>ifferent  methods  have  been  tried  to  keep  this  spray  from 
t^^ing  thrown  off,  such  as  pouring  a  layer  of  oil  on  top  of 
^He  electrolyte  or  pouring  melted   paraflfine  on  the  surface. 
■*^'n  the  latter  case,  the  parafhne  hardens  and   seals  the  cell. 
A  small  hole  about  J  inch  in  diameter,  or  two  or  three  of 
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such  holes  for  a  large  cell,  must  he  left  to  allow  the  gas  li> 
work  its  way  out  and  also  to  permit  the  insertion  of  ihe 
hydrometer.  The  best  method,  however,  of  doing;  away 
with  the  trouble  is  to  provide  thorough  ventilation. 


REGITLATrON  OF  STORAGE  BATTERIES. 

71.  Storage  batteries  in  connection  with  large  central 
stations  are  used  in  a  number  of  difTerent  ways  that  will  be 
taken  up  more  in  detail  in  connection  with  Electric  LigU- 
i«^and  lileclrk  Raihvays.  In  electric-lighting  work,  tky 
are  usually  charged  during  the  day  and  used  to  help  out  tht 
dynamos  at  night,  when  the  heavy  load  comes  on.  Theyare 
also  used  in  some  cases  to  carry  the  whole  load  during 
intervals  when  the  demand  is  light.  In  railway  work,  they 
are  generally  left  connected  all  the  time  the  road  is  in  opera- 
tion; theyare  so  arranged  that  they  will  become  charged 
during  the  intervals  when  the  load  is  light  and  will  dis- 
charge when  the  load  becomes  heavy. 

Since  the  voltage  drops  as  the  battery  discharges,  it  is 
necessary,  when  they  are  used  in  connection  with  hghting 
work,  to  have  some  means  of  maintaining  the  pressure  sup- 
plied to  the  line  at  a  constant  value.  This  is  generally 
accomplished  by  having  a  few  extra  cells  that  may  be 
switched  into  service  by  automatic  switches  as  the  voltage 
of  the  battery  drops.  In  railway  work,  the  regulation  of 
the  battery  must  be  effected  rapidly  in  order  to  make  the 
battery  charge  or  discharge  with  the  rapid  fluctuations  i» 
load  peculiar  to  railway  service.  This  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  so-called  booster. 

The  booster  is  a  comparatively  small  dynamo  of  special 
design  that  is  driven  at  a  constant  speed  by  a  steam  engine, 
or,  what  is  more  usual,  by  a  direct -connected  electric  motof- 
The  general  action  of  a  dlffereutlal  booster  wilt  be  under- 
stood by  referring  to  Fig.  55.  The  armature  A  of  th^ 
booster  is  connected  in  series  with  the  battery,  so  that 
whatever  voltage  may  be  generated  in  it  will  be  combine^ 
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wilh  tliat  of  the  batterj-.  In  other  words,  varying  the 
E.  M.  F.  in  A  has  practically  the  same  effect  as  varying 
the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery  by  adding  or  cutting  out  cells. 
For  example,  the  batteries  will  be  charging  whenever  the 
vulugc  between  the  points  a,  b  falls  below  that  of  the 
generator  G,  and  they  will  discharge  whenever  it  rises  above 
that  of  G. 

The  field  of  the  booster  is  provided  with  two  windings. 
one  of  which  consists  of  a  few  turns  of  heavy  conductor  and 
ismnnected  in  series  with  the  line;  the  other  winding  is  of 
fine  wire  and  is  connected  in  shunt  across  the  battery  as 
shown.     A  rheostat  is  provided  in  this  shunt  circuit  so  that 


ihe  field  current  may  be  adjusted.  The  effect  of  the  series 
CMlmay  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  low-resistance  shunt  r 
•Winected  across  its  terminals.  The  full-line  arrows  rep- 
fi'sent  the  course  of  the  current  when  the  cells  are  helping 
o«t  the  generator  and  the  dotted  arrows  show  the  flow  of 
'current  when  the  cells  are  charging.  The  shunt  field  of  the 
"Wster  supplies  a  practically  constant  magnetizing  force 
''^cause  the  current  through  the  shunt  remains  almost  the 
'^^nie,  no  matter  whether  the  cells  are  charging  or  discharg- 
'^g,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  shunt  also 
'^'■mains  the  same.  The  series  coils  are  so  connected  that 
ihe  current  passing  out  I  i  the  Hiie  circulates  around  them 
■1  a  direction  opposite  tj   that   in  the  shunt   coils.     The 
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windings  are  so  adjusted  that  when  the  normal  load  is  being 
delivered,  the  two  coils  balance  each  other  and  the  booster 
armature  generates  no  E.  M.  F.  Suppose  the 
required  on  the  line  falls  below  the  average  or  normal  oul 
put.  The  shunt  coil  will  then  predominate,  and  theboosl 
will  generate  an  E.  M.  F.  which  is  directed  so  that  it 
opposed  to  that  of  the  cells  (see  direction  of  dotted  arrows 
through  booster),  or  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
generator;  hence  it  helps  the  generator  to  send  current 
through  the  cells,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  arrows.  When  the 
line  current  becomes  greater  than  normal,  the  series  oil 
predominates,  the  booster  E.  M.  F.  is  reversed  and  helps  the 
battery  to  discharge  and  help  out  the  dynamos.  AH  that 
the  booster  does  is  simply  to  bring  about  a  raising  or  lower- 
ing of  the  pressure  between  the  points  a,  b  so  that  the 
battery  will  charge  or  discharge  at  the  proper  time. 

73.  The  preceding  is  intended  merely  to  illustrate  Il» 
general  principle  of  booster  regulation  as  used  in  connection 
with  batteries.  A  number  of  patents  have  been  taken  out 
for  different  schemes  of  connections  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  above  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  only  one  that  might  be 
used. 

73.  Etllson  StoroKe  Ilattery. — All  that  has  been  said 
in  the  foregoing  relates  to  the  ordinary  lead-sulphuric  acid 
storage  cell,  because  this  is  the  only  type  which  has  hitherto 
been  used  to  any  extent  in  practice.  A  new  cell  has  recently 
been  brought  out  by  Edison  which  it  is  expected  will  b* 
lighter  and  more  durable  than  the  older  type.  Whethcrthis 
will  prove  to  be  the  case  remains  to  be  seen,  as  the  cell  has 
not  yet  been  used  commercially  on  a  large  scale.  The  posi- 
tive pole,  or  the  plate  at  which  current  flows  out  when  ll* 
cell  is  discharging,  is  a  superoxide  of  nickel.  The  negatirt 
pole,  or  plate  at  which  the  current  flows  in  when  the  cell  * 
discharging,  is  iron.  The  electrolyte  is  a  solution  of  causliC' 
potash  in  water — about  20  per  cent,  of  caustic  potash  i» 
used.  The  plates  are  made  of  sheet  steel  and  have  ope* 
ings  in  which  fit  small  perforated   flat   steel  boxes  whictj 
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contain  the  active  material.  This  cell  gives  an  E.  M.  F.  of 
1,^  volts  after  being  recently  charged  and  an  average  volt- 
age during  discharge  of  1.1  volts.  It  gives  an  output  of 
Uwatt-honrs  per  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  weight  of 
6S.3  pounds  per  horsepower- hour.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it 
is  about  two  and  one-half  times  as  light  as  the  lead  cell  for 
ihe  .same  output,  so  that  if  it  proves  satisfactory  in  other 

'  respects,  it  will  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  older  type 

\  of  accumulator. 


COMUrVED  RITNISTN'G  OF    PYNAMOS. 

14,  In  preceding  articles  relating  to  the  operation  of 
dynamos  in  connection  with  power-transmission  work,  we 
hive  assumed,  in  nearly  all  cases,  that  each  dynamo  was 
operated  by  itself  and  that  it  fed  into  its  own  line  or  feeder. 
Where  a  station  is  equipped  with  a  number  of  dynamos  and 
circuits,  it  is  often  very  desirable  to  have  the  machines 
arranged  so  that  they  may  be  operated  together;  generally 
in  parallel,  though  in  some  cases  in  series.     We  will,  there- 

I  fore,  take  up  some  points  relating  to  the  combined  operation 

I  of  machines,  both  direct  and  alternating. 


I>XNAM08   IX   SERIES. 


DIKECT-CITRIIENT    MACIIINK8. 

'5.  Dynamos  are  not  very  often  run  in  series.  Perhaps 
'oe  most  common  case  is  where  they  are  run  in  pairs  of  two 
'"  Series  on  the  three-wire  system.  Of  course,  whenever 
''ynamos  are  connected  in  series,  their  pressures  are  added 
■"  the  same  way  that  the  voltage  of  two  or  more  cells  of 
"aiiery  is  added  when  they  are  connected  in  series.  The 
'iin'ent  output  is  not  increased.  The  use  of  dynamos  in 
^ries  on  the  three-wire  system  has  already  been  explained, 
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so  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  dwell  on  it  further  at  this 
point.     Sometimes  when  shunt-wound  dynamos  are  operated 
in  series,  the  shunt  coils  are  connected  in  scries  also,  so  as 
to  form  a  single  shunt  across  both  machines.     In  other  cases, 
the   shimt   fields  are  connected  so  that  the  shunt  of  one 
machine  is  excited  from  the  armature  of  the  other.     The 
object  of  using  these  diflferent  methods  of  connecting  the 
shunt  coils  is  to  make  the  voltage  divide  equally  between 
the  machines,  so  that  each  will  do  its  proper  share  of  the 
work.      Series-wound  dynamos  are  sometimes  operated  in 
series,  especially  in  connection  with  arc  lighting.      In  this 
case,  the  connections  are  very  simple,  about  the  only  pre- 
caution being  to  see  that  the  positive  pole  of  one  machine 
is  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  other,  so  that 
the  pressures  of  the  two  machines  will  be  added  together 
instead  of  opposing  each  other.     Generally  speaking,  series- 
wound,   shunt-wound,  or  compound-wound   machines   may 
be  run  in  series  with   very  little  difficulty;  in   the  case  of 
the  last-named  type,  the  compound  coils  must,  of  course, 
be  connected  in  series  in  the  line.       In  most  cases,  however, 
the  demand  is  for  a  large  current  output  rather  than  for  a 
high  voltage,  hence  plain   series  running  is  not  very  com- 
mon, except,   perhaps,  on    arc-light    circuits,  where  a  high 
voltage  may  be   required  for   operating  a  large  number  of 
lamps  in  series. 


AI.TEHNATOUS. 

70.  Alternators  c^annot  be  run  in  series  unless  th^^^ 
armatures  are  rigidly  connected  by  being  mounted  on  t^^ 
same  shaft,  so  that  the  K.  M.  P.'s  generated  by  the  f^'^ 
machines  will  always  preserve!  exactly  the  same  relati^^ 
with  regard  to  each  other.  If  the  machines  are  driv^^" 
separately,  the  E.  M.  I'\'s  may  aid  each  other  at  one  inst*^"^^ 
and  oppose  each  other  ihv.  next,  thus  making  their  ope^**' 
tion  unstable.  For  this  reason  alternators  are  very  seldoni 
operated  in  series. 
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DYNAMOS    IN    PARAIiliEIi. 


DIRECT-CURREXT   MACHINES. 

Dynamos,  both  direct  and  alternating,  are  much 
requently  operated  in  parallel  than  in  series.  Nearly 
dern  electric-light,  electric-railway,  or  electric-power- 
lission  plants  are  arranged  so  that  the  machines  may 
rated  either  singly  or  in  parallel.  When  two  dynamos 
B  are  connected  to  a  line,  as  shown  in   Fig.  56,  they 
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parallel.  Each  machine  generates  the  same  voltage, 
e  pressure  between  the  lines  is  the  same  as  if  a  single 
le  were  used;  i.  e.,  the  pressure  between  the  lines  is 
:reased  by  adding  machines  in  multiple,  but  the  cur- 
divered  to  the  line  is  increased  because  the  line  cur- 
5  the  sum  of  the  currents  delivered  by  each  of  the 
les. 

ii  machine  is  connected  through  its  main  switch  J/",  J/' 
3  heavy  conductors  C,  /?,  like  terminals  of  each 
ic  being  connected  to  the  same  bar.  As  shown  in  the 
the  two  positive  terminals  are  connected  to  C  and 
o  negative  to  D.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  like 
lals  are   always   connected  to  the   same   bar.     Each 


machine,  when  so  connected,  delivers  current  to  the  main 
bars  t",  D  and  thence  to  the  line.  In  fact,  the  whole 
arrangement  is  very  similar  to  the  steam  piping  between  a 
battery  of  boilers  and  the  engines.  The  dynamos  corre- 
spond to  the  boilers  and  the  bars  C,  D  to  the  main  steam 
pipe,  or  header,  into  which  the  various  boilers  feed;  the 
lines  running  from  C\  D  correspond  to  the  steam  pipes  run- 
ning to  the  engines.  The  bars  C,  D  are  called  biis-l>are; 
these  bars  carry  all  the  current  supplied  by  the  machines, 
and  it  is  delivered  from  them  to  the  various  lines.  The 
bus-bars  are  generally  heavy  copper  bars  mounted  on  the 
back  of  the  switchboard,  and  will  be  described  more  in 
detail  in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  Electric  Lightii^^ 
and  Electric  Railways.  ■ 

It  is  not  as  easy  a  matter  to  operate  machines  in  pai^ 
allel  as  in  series.     It  is  evident  that  the  voltage  of  each 
of  the  machines  must  be  kept  at  the  proper  amount  if  the 
combination  is   to  operate  satisfactorily;   for,  supp 
E.  M.  F.  of  B  should  fall  below  that  of  A,  then  A  would  | 
send  current  through  B  and  run  it  as  a  motor,  and  B  woul^ 
thus  be  taking  current  from  A  instead  of  helping  it  fee 
into  the  line.     There  are  a  number  oi  things  that  must  b 
taken  into  account  when  machines  are  run  in  parallel  thi 
do  not  have  to  be  considered  when  they  are  run  separately 
Compound-wound  machines  are  run  in  parallel  more  thl 
any  other  type  in  this  country,  though  shunt  machines  a 
frequently  run  in  this  way  also.      Series  machines  are  seldOB 
run  in  parallel  for  reasons  to  be  given  later.     We  will,  how 
ever,  first  consider  the  series  machine  briefly,  because  tht 
compound-wound  machine  is  a  combination  of  the  series-  i 
shunt-wound  machines  and  a  glance  at  the  operation  of  t 
series  dynamo  will  help  to  make  clear  the  performance  of  ti 
compound  dynamo, 

SKRtES-WOUNI)  DYNAMOS  IW  PARALLEI.. 

78.  Suppose  we  have  two  series-wound  dynamos  in  par- 
allel, as  shown  in  Fig,  57,  and  assume  that  they  are  deliver- 
ing current  to  a  load  of  some  kind  and  that  each  machine 
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supplies,  say,  one-half  of  the  current.  Now,  if  the  E.  M.  F. 
of  one  of  the  machines  A  drops  slightly,  due  to  a  slight 
variation  in  speed  or  any  other  cause,  the  amount  of  current 
delivered  by  A  will  decrease,  and  thus  decrease  the  field 
excitation,  because  the  current  through  the  field  coil  is  the 
same  as  the  current  delivered  by  A.  This  lowering  of  the 
field  excitation  of  A  will  still  further  cut  down  its  E.  M.  F. 
and  matters  will  go  from  bad  to  worse  until,  in  a  very  short 
time,  A  will  be  driven  as  a  motor,  unless  the  belt  on  the 
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heavily  loaded  machine  should  slip  and  thus  bring  down  its 
voltage.  The  trouble  is  made  still  worse  by  the  fact  that 
the  extra  load  thrown  on  B  will  raise  its  E.  M.  F.,  because 
the  field  of  B  will  be  strengthened.  Moreover,  when  A  is 
run  as  a  motor,  its  direction  of  rotation  will  be  reversed; 
and  this  may  result  in  considerable  damage.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  two  series-wound  machines  connected  in  parallel,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  57,  will  be  very  unstable  in  their  action,  and 
it  is  not  practicable  to  so  operate  them. 

79.  Equalizing  Connection. — The  unstable  condition 
just  referred  to  can  be  remedied  in  a  large  measure  by  using 
an  equalizing  connection,  or  equalizer,  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  58,  where  the  wire  ^  ^  is  the 
equalizer.  The  equalizer  is  a  wire  of  low  resistance  con- 
necting the  points  r,  d  where  the  series  coils  are  attached  to 
the  brushes;  r,  y  are  the  regular  terminals  of  the  machine, 
and  the  student  should  note  carefully  what  points  are  con- 
pected  hy  the  equalizer.     Now  suppose  that  the  machine  B 
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delivers  a  greater  current  than  A ;  part  of  this  current  will 
flow  to  the  +  li^c  through  the  coil  d/^  but  part  of  it  will, 
also,  take  the  path  cf-c-e  through  the  field  coil  c  e  oi 
machined.     The  result  is  that  part  of  the  current  delivered 
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by  B  helps  to  keep  up  the  field  excitation  of  A^  thus  brfng- 
ing  up  its  voltage  and  equalizing  the  load  between  the 
machines.  If  A  delivers  the  greater  part  of  th '  load,  due 
to  a  drop  in  the  voltage  of  /i,  then  part  of  the  current  flows 
through  the  path  c-d-f  and  strengthens  the  field  of  B. 

80,  Even  if  the  equalizer  is  used,  there  is  another  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  operating  series  machines  in  multiple  that 
might  not  appear  at  first  glance.  Suppose  that  one  series 
dynamo  is  carrying  a  load  and  that  the  load  is  ir  creasing  so 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  put  another  machiae  in  parallel 
with  it  to  help  it  out.  Now,  in  order  to  throw  a  dynamo  in 
multiple  with  another  dynamo  that  is  already  running  under 
load,  the  dynamo  that  is  to  be  thrown  in  must  admit  of 
having  its  voltage  brought  up  to  an  amount  equal  to,  or 
slightly  greater,  than  that  of  the  machine  already  in  opera- 
tion. If  this  were  not  done,  the  second  machine  would 
simply  short-circuit  th(i  first  as  soon  as  a  connection  was 
niade.  Also,  a  series  machine  when  run  as  a  dynamo  can- 
not generate  any  voltage  unless  it  is  allowed  to  deliver 
current,  because  the  field  (X)ils  are  in  series  with  the  main 
circuit;  so  that  in  order  to  get  the  second  machine  up  to 
voltage,  we  must  either  sej)aralely  excite  it  in  some  way 
or  provide  a  temporary  load  of  some  kind  and  then  so 
arrange  it   that  the  machine  can  be  thrown  over  on   to  the 
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load.  Either  of  these  schemes  will  introduce  com- 
ions.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  series  dynamo  is  not  at 
11  adapted  for  parallel  running.  The  above  points  will, 
rer,  be  of  assistance  in  understanding  the  action  of  the 
Dund-wound  dynamo. 


SHUNT    DYNAMOS    IN    PARALIiEL. 

Shunt  dynamos  will  operate  very  well  in  parallel 
lave  been  largely  used  in  this  way.  They  have  two 
rties  that  make  their  parallel  operation  a  comparatively 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  capable  of  exci- 
:heir  own  field  no  matter  whether  they  are  delivering 
It  to  the  main  circuit  or  not.  In  the  second  place, 
voltage  drops  slightly  with  an  increase  in  the  load,  and 
2nds  to  make  their  parallel  operation  stable,  as  will  be 
I  later.  Suppose  that  we  have  two  shunt  machines 
ged  as  shown 

r.  59 ;  A  and  B  .^.jf^         czH  [SF* 

he   armatures      ^ — i,   -^ ^  /[     l  • 

le  two  shunt 
ines,  5,  S'  are 
shunt  field 
ngs,  and  r,  r' 
djustable  field 
:ats.  Z,  L'  are 
les  in  the  field 
t  and  M,  M' 
switches  con- 
ig  the  ma- 
i  to  the  line, 
/ill  suppose 
machine  A  is 
oration,  as  in- 
:d  by  the  closed  position  of  switches  L  and  M.  If 
ve  wish  to  throw  machine  B  into  multiple,  it  is  run 
speed  and  the  switch  L'  closed;  B  will  at  once  begin 
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to  pick  up  its  fiL'ld  and  run  up  to  voltage.  If  the  Iw 
machines  are  generating  the  same  voltage  and  if  their 
polarity  is  the  same,  as  it  should  be,  a  voltmeter  con- 
nected to  blocks  1,  2  will  give  no  deflection,  because  the 
tendency  of  the  machine  A  to  send  current  through  the 
voltmeter  will  be  opposed  by  B.  This  state  of  aflairs  can 
be  brought  about  by  adjusting  the  rheostat  r'  until  thf 
voltmeter  indicates  that  the  voltages  of  the  machines  are 
equal.  After  this  has  been  done,  the  switch  J/'  may  be 
closed  and  the  field  excitation  of  B  again  adjusted  imtil  thr 
proper  share  of  the  load  is  carried.  It  is  thus  seen  thai 
there  is  no  particular  difficulty  in  throwing  one  shunl 
machine  in  parallel  with  another,  because  it  can  easily 
be  brought  up  to  the  desired  voltage,  since  the  field  circuit 
is  inde|>endent  of  the  main  circuit.  In  practice,  it  is  gener- 
ally found  better  to  have  the  voltage  of  B  about  1  or  3  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  of  A  when  the  machine  is  thrown  in. 
Sometimes,  when  shunt  machines  are  arranged  for  parallel 
operation,  the  field  is  connected  across  the  mains  instead  of 
across  the  armature  of  each  machine.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  field  connection  is  made  as  indicated  by  the  dotied 
lines  r/,  r'  /,  instead  of  being  connected  as  shown  by  tbe 
full  lines  r  .r,  r'  x'.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  switch  .1/ 
must  be  closed  before  j^  will  pick  up,  assuming  that  ^is 
not  in  operation.  If  A  is  running  and  B  is  to  be  thrown  in, 
then  the  switch  L'  is  closed  and  A"s  field  is  at  once  excited 
from  the  mains,  so  that  B  comes  up  to  voltage  almost 
immediately:  after  the  voltage  has  been  adjusted,  switch.^/" 
may  be  thrown  in  as  before.  The  reversal  of  the  shunt- 
field  connections  on  a  dynamo  that  is  to  run  in  parallel  with 
another  dynamo  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  trouble.  If  the  field 
is  connected,  as  shown  by  the  full  lines  Fig.  50,  so  that  the  | 
machine  must  supply  its  own  field  current  before  the  main 
switch  can  be  closed,  no  trouble  is  liable  to  arise;  because. 
with  the  wrong  field  connection,  the  dynamo  cannot  gener- 
ate and  the  dynamo  tender  or  switchboard  attendant  will 
notice  that  the  machine  does  not  pick  up  and  will  naturally 
look  for  the  trouble.     If,  however,  the  field  is  connected  io 
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beyond  the  main  switch  or  across  the  station  mains,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  machine  becomes  separately 
excited  from  the  other  dynamos  that  happen  to  be  in  ser- 
vice. It  therefore  generates  an  E.  M.  F.  that  is  in  just  the 
opposite  direction  that  it  should  be,  and  when  the  machines 
are  thrown  together,  a  rush  of  current  takes  place  through 
the  machine  with  the  reversed  field  because  its  E.  M.  F.  is 
in  the  wrong  direction  to  keep  out  the  current  from  the 
other  machines!  The  result  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  a 
bad  short  circuit.  Reversal  of  the  shunt-field  connection  is 
not  a  common  occurrence,  but  it  has  been  known  to  happen 
where  it  has  been  necessary  to  disconnect  the  connections 
for  purposes  of  repair  or  in  order  to  move  the  dynamo. 

82.     We   will   suppose   that    the   two    shunt    machines, 
Fig.  59,  are  running  properly  in  multiple  and  will  now  see 
whether  their  operation  will  be  Stable  or  not.     It  has  already 
been  said  that  one  property  of  the  shunt  dynamo  is  its  tend- 
ency to   drop  its  voltage  as  the  current  output  increases. 
This  fact   is  due  principally  to  the   drop  in  the  armature 
and  the  armature  reaction,  as  explained  elsewhere.     Now 
suppose   that   the   voltage   of  A    should   drop   slightly   on 
account  of  a  drop  in  speed  or  from  any  other  cause.     The 
tendency  will  be  to  throw  the  bulk  of  the  load  on  B,  with 
the  result  that  B*s  voltage  will  also  drop  on  account  of  the 
above-mentioned   property   of    the    shunt-wound   dynamo. 
The  dropping  of  B's  voltage  will  relieve  it  of  part  of  its  load 
^nd  will  make  it  divide  with  A.     It  is  thus  seen  that  there  is 
^n  automatic  tendency  for  the  load  to  equalize.     Again,  sup- 
pose that  each  machine  is  carrying  a  certain  load  and  that  the 
*Oad  on  the  line  is  suddenly  increased,  and  that  machine  B 
^^kes  more  than  its  share  of  the  current;  the  large  current 
delivered    by  B  will  cause   its   E.   M.   F.   to  drop  to   more 
'Nearly  that  of  A^  and  the  load  will  thus  be  equalized.      If  the 
'^oltage  of   one  machine  should   for  any   reason  become  so 
*ow  that  the  other  machine  runs  it  as  a  motor,  no  harm  is 
Uable    to  result,  because    the    direction  of    rotation  of    the 
niachine  as  a  motor  will  be  the  same  as  it  is  when  being 
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driven  by  the  engine  as  a  dynamo.  As  far  as  parallel  run- 
ning goes,  the  shunt-wound  dynamo  is  satisfactory,  but  it 
has  been  replaced  by  the  compound-wound  machine,  because 
■  the  latter  will  maintain  the  line  voltage  with  an  increase  of 
load;  whereas,  with  shunt-wound  machines,  the  line  voltage 
will  fall  off,  unless  the  switchboard  attendant  cuts  out  some 
field  resistance.  ] 


COM pofsn- WOUND  MACHINES  IS  paiiai,i,t:l. 

83.     Since  the  compound-wound  machine  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  series  and  shunt  machines,  one  would   naturalt;f 
infer  that  the  arrangement  for  parallel  running  would  be 
combination  of  the  two  preceding  ones.     Fig.  60  shows  tl 
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connections  in  their  simplest  ptjssible  form;  we  have  Iwd 
machines  A  and  B  of  equal  size  and  the  equalizer  E  rul|| 
ning  directly  between  them;  c  and /are  the  -j-  terminals  4 
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the  machine,  while  c  d  and  fe  represent  the  leads,  or  cables, 
running  to  the  switchboard;  ^// and  kl  are  the  negative 
leads  running  to  the  negative  bus-bar  //  /.  There  would  be, 
in  practice,  a  main  switch  in  each  of  these  negative  leads, 
but  as  they  are  not  essential  for  the  present  purpose  they 
have  been  omitted,  so  as  to  make  the  figure  as  simple  as 
possible.  As  shown  by  the  full  lines  in  Fig.  GO,  the  shunt 
windings  of  the  machines  are  connected  in  what  is  known 
as  short  shunt;  i.  e.,  the  shunt  field  is  connected  across 
the  brushes.  Sometimes  the  shunt  field  is  connected  in 
long:  shunt  across  the  terminals  of  the  machine,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines  re  and  r' f.  It  makes  very  little 
difference  as  to  the  performance  of  the  machine  which  con- 
nection is  used. 

Most  compound-wound  machines  are  provided  with  low- 
resistance  shunts  5,  S'  across  their  series  coils  in  order  that 
the  degree  of  compounding  may  be  adjusted.  When 
machines  are  operated  in  parallel,  these  shunts  should  be 
adjusted  so  that  the  machines,  when  running  separately, 
will  give  the  same  degree  of  compounding,  which  means, 
in  the  present  case,  that  when  each  machine  is  delivering 
the  same  current,  the  voltage  generated  will*  be  the  same, 
because  we  are  now  assuming  that  A  and  B  are  of  equal 
size.  Another  condition  that  must  be  fulfilled  is  that  the 
resistance  between  the  points  a  and  d  must  be  the  same  as 
between  b  and  e.  Since  we  are,  for  the  present,  assuming 
that  the  machines  are  of  the  same  size  and  make,  the  resist- 
ance of  their  series  coils  a  c  and  bf  will  be  almost  exactly 
the  same.  The  resistance  of  the  switchboard  leads  c  d  and 
f  e  must  be  the  same,  i.  e.,  of  the  same  length  and  cross- 
section  ;  the  resistance  of  the  equalizer  E  should  be  as  low 
as  possible,  and  it  should  never  be  more  than  the  leads  c  d 
or  fe, 

84.  We  will  now  examine  the  action  of  the  machines 
under  a  varying  load.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  resistance 
between  ^  ^  is  equal  to  that  between  be  and  the  machines  are 
delivering  equal  currents,  then  the  drop  through  a  d  will 
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equal  the  drop  through  Ac  and  points  a  and  ^  will  be  at  J 
the  same  potential.      Since  current  can  only  flow  between! 
points  at  different  i>oteiUials,  there  will  be  no  current  in  i 
under    such    circumstances.      Suppose,    however,    that   Am 
delivers  a  greater  current  than  B\  then  the  drop  in  arfl 
will  exceed  that  in  ^r  and  current  will  flow  through  thel 
path   a-E-b-f-M'-e  and   thus    build    up    the    voltage   i 
machine  B  and  equalize  the  load.     If  B  delivers  more  cur-9 
rent  than  A^  the  drop  in  be  exceeds  that  vaad  and  current^ 
flows  through  the  path  b-E-a-c-M-J,  builds  up  the  voltage 
of  A,  and  makes  A  take  its  share  of  the  load. 

85.  In  Fig.  60,  the  equalizer  E  is  shown  as  connecting 
the  positive  brushes.  This  is  usually  the  case  in  practice, 
though  it  would  work  just  as  well  if  both  a  and  t>  were  nega- 
tive brushes  and  c,f  the  negative  terminals  of  the  machines. 


The  only  thing  that  must  be  looked  out  for  is  to  see  that  the 
equalizer  connects  the  brushes  to  which  the  series  coils  are 
attached,  and  also  to  see  that  these  brushes  are  of  the  s 
polarity.     In  some  cases,  the  equalizer  wire  is  run  directl 
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between  the  machines,  as  shown,  but  often  a  third  wire  is 
run  from  points  a  and  b  to  the  switchbtiard  and  there  con- 
nected to  an  equalizer  bar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  fil.  This  repre- 
sents a  very  common  arrangement,  triple-pole  switches 
being  used;  the  two  outside  blades  for  the  -f-  and  —  leads 
and  the  middle  blade  for  the  equalizer.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  run  the  equal- 
izer  to   the  switchboard  or   run   it   directly   between   the 
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iTfachines,  as  in  Fig.  fiO.  The  most  recent  practice  tends 
towards  running  it  directly  and  placing  the  equalizer  switch 
near  the  machine.  This  undoubtedly  tends  to  make  the 
connections  shorter  and  thus  leads  to  better  regulation. 
In  such  cases,  the  equalizer  switch  is  usually  mounted  on  a 
pedestal  near  the  machine,  as  shown  in  Fig.  iYl. 


86.  So  far,  in  all  that  has  been  said,  the  machines  were 
siipposed  to  be  alike  in  size  and  general  design.  Under  such 
circumstances,  there  is  generally  no  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting compound-wound  machines  to  operate  properly  in  par- 
allel. Trouble  is  often  experienced,  however,  when  it  comes 
to  operating   machines  of  different   construction  and  size. 


Some  field  magnels  will  respond  to  changes  in  field  exciia- 
tion  much  more  quickly  than  others,  and  other  differences 
in  design  may  have  considerable  effect  on  the  performance 
of  the  machines  when  they  are  run  in  parallel.  When  run- 
ning two  machines  of  different  size  in  parallel,  the  problem 
is  to  get  the  load  to  divide  between  them  in  proportinn 
to  their  size.  For  example,  suppose  we  have  a  large 
machine  A  connected  in  parallel  with  a  smaller  machine  Ji, 
as  shown  in   Fig.    03.     Each    machine   is   supposed   to  be 


adjusted  so  that  it  gives  the  same  degree  of  compoundtnj 
when  operated  by  itself.  Also,  when  each  machine  i 
delivering  its  proper  share  of  the  load,  the  drop  between  nfl 
must  equal  the  drop  between  c  d.  For  example,  if  (T  is  t 
full-load  current  of  A,  R  the  resistance  between  a  and  i,  > 
the  full-load  current  of  B,  and  A"  the  resistance  bctwef 
e  and  d.  then  C  x  R  must  equal  C'X  A",  Now,  the  resifrij 
ance  of  the  series  coils  cannot  very  well  be  altered  in  ordcl 
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to  bring  about  the  required  condition  of  affairs,  so  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  insert  resistance  of  some  kind  in  the 
leads  ^  ^  or  /d  until  the  above  drops  become  equal.  This 
resistance  will,  of  course,  be  very  small  and  may  be  made  up 
of  a  short  piece  of  heavy  German-silver  strip  or  even  an 
extra  amount  of  cable  in  one  of  the  leads.  In  the  figure, 
this  small  additional  resistance  is  indicated  at  x.  though  it 
may  be  necessary  to  insert  it  in  the  main  lead  of  machine  B. 
The  resistance  must  be  inserted  in  series  with  the  machine 
giving  the  least  drop  between  the  points  mentioned  above. 
Many  times  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  about  the  adjust- 
ment by  changing  the  shunts  s  s\  but  such  attempts  are 
useless,  because  just  as  soon  as  the  machines  are  put  in  par- 
allel, s  and  s'  are  also  in  parallel  and  are  practically  equiva- 
lent to  one  large  shunt  across  the  fields  of  both  machines. 
The  consequence  is  that  any  change  in  the  shunts  affects  both 
machines.  The  adjustment  must,  therefore,  be  made  in  the 
main  lead  between  the  series  coil  and  the  bus-bar,  and  any 
resistance  so  inserted  must  have  the  same  carrying  capacity 
as  the  series  coils.  A  change  in  the  shunt  across  the  series 
coils  will  change  the  compounding  of  the  machines  as  a 
whole,  but  it  will  not  better  their  condition  as  regards  the 
correct  division  of  the  load. 

87.  The  above  are  some  of  the  main  features  connected 
with  the  running  of  compound-wound  machines  in  multiple. 
In  street-railway  work,  the  load  fluctuates  through  wide 
ranges  and  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  proper  running  in 
multiple  there  represents  more  difficulties  than  in  any  other 
line  of  work.  For  the  present,  all  that  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  are  the  important  points  connected  with  parallel 
running  under  normal  conditions. 

88.  Compound  Machines  In  Multiple  Witli  Shunt 
Machines. — It  is  not  practicable  to  run  a  compound-wound 
machine  in  multiple  with  a  shunt  machine.  If,  for  any 
reason,  the  compound-wound  machine  takes  a  little  more 
than  its  share  of  the  load,  the  strengthening  of  its  series 
coils  makes  it  still  further  overload  itself,  with  the  result 
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that  the  field  rheustat  of  the  shunt  machine  calls  for 
constant  attention.  The  only  way  to  run  this  corabination 
satisfactorily  is  either  to  cut  out  tht;  series  coils  of  the  com- 
pound-wound machine,  thereby  making  both  plain  shunt 
machines,  or  else  to  provide  the  shunt  machine  with  com- 
pound coils. 
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89.  Alternators  may  be  operated  in  parallel,  although 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  more  troublesome  than  direct-ciirreni 
machines.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  they  are  very  differ- 
ent in  size  and  design.  For  example,  alternators  with  the 
old-style,  smooth-core  armatures  are  hard  to  run  in  parallel 
with  modern  machines  having  toothed  armatures.  In  fact, 
in  many  of  the  older  lighting  stations  special  precaulions 
were  taken  at  the  switchboard  to  see  that  two  alternatori 
should  never  be  thrown  in  parallel.  In  modern  plant.', 
however,  parallel  running  is  quite  common,  and  if  proper 
care  is  taken,  the  machines  may  be  thrown  together  withnui 
danger. 

90.  Alternators  are  operated  in  parallel  in  much  ihe 
same  way  as  direct -current  machines,  so  far  as  connections 
are  concerned;  i.  e.,  they  are  usually  connected  to  bus-bars 
through  the  intervening  main  switches.  If  the  alternator? 
are  compound-wound,  an  equalizing  connection  should  b* 
used;  but  very  many  of  these  machines  are  operated  with  a 
separately  excited  field  only  and  no  equalizing  connection  is 
necessary,  the  whole  scheme  of  connection  corresponding 
more  nearly  to  the  running  of  shunt-wound  machines  in 
parallel. 

Suppose  that  we  have  two  single-phase  alternators  A  a"'' 
B  connected  in  parallel.  In  order  that  the  machines  m')' 
operate  properly  and  each  take  its  proper  .share  of  the  load,  it 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  have  their  voltages  eqyal.  There 
is  another  important  condition  that  must  also  be  fulfilled;  the 
machines  must  be  in  synchronism.     By  this  is  meant  tliat 
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through  a  pair  of  lamps  /,  /  and  a  plug  switch  rii.  If  the 
machines  are  exactly  in  phase,  terminals  S  and  3'  will  have 
the  same  polarity  at  the  same  instant  and  the  polarity  of 
4  and  4'  will  also  be  alike.  But  since  like  terminals  are 
connected  together,  the  two  secondary  voltages  will  just 
neutralize  each  other,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  and  the 
lamps  will  not  glow.  If  the  machines  were  directly  oppo- 
site in  phase,  the  lamps  would  light  up  to  full  candlepower. 
It  is  evident  that  by  reversing  the  connections  of  one  of  ihe 
transformers  the  stale  of  synchronism  will  be  indicated  by 
the  lamps  being  bright,  but  we  will  assume  that  they  are  con- 
nected as  shown  in  the  figure.  When  machine  B  is  started 
and  the  plug  is  inserted  at  ?ii,  the  lamps  rapidly  fluctuate  in 
brightness;  but  as  B  comes  more  nearly  in  synchronism  the 
fluctuations  become  much  slower.  When  Ihcy  have  become 
as  slow  as  one  in  2  or  3  seconds,  the  main  switch  M'  is  thrown 
in  at  the  middle  of  one  of  the  beats  when  the  lamps  are  dark. 
In  many  cases,  the  connections  are  so  made  that  the  lamps 
are  bright  when  synchronism  is  attained,  because  there  is 
a  considerable  interval  during  which  the  lamps  are  dark. 
Whether  the  slate  of  synchronism  will  be  indicated  by  light 
or  dark  lamps  depends  simply  on  whether  the  transformer 
secondaries  are  connected  so  as  to  assist  or  to  oppose  each 
other. 

92.     Synehronizlng     Two-Phase     and     Three- Phase 

MRchlties. — Fig.  (i4  shows  the  synchronizing  arrangement 
for  a  single-phase  machine.  For  a  two-phase  or  three-phase 
machine  the  same  arrangement  may  be  used,  only  care  must 
be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  transformers  7",  T'  are  con- 
nected to  corresponding  phases  on  each  of  the  machines. 
This  may  be  determined  by  using  two  pairs  of  transformers; 
i.  e.,  one  regular  pair,  as  in  Fig.  64,  and  a  temporary  pair 
of  the  other  phases.  For  example,  on  a  two-phase 
machine  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig,  64 
should  be  made  for  each  of  the  phases,  and  when  the  con- 
nections are  right,  each  set  of  phase  lamps  will  light  or 
become  dark,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  showing 
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that  both  phases  are  ready  for  parallel  operation.  After  it 
is  known  that  the  connections  are  all  right,  the  temporary 
pair  of  transformers  may  be  removed  and  only  one  pair  used, 
as  in  Fig.  64* 

93.  S^Ticliroiilzlng:  Instruments. — A  number  of  dif- 
ferent styles  of  instruments  have  been  designed  to  indicate 
when  two  alternators  are  in  synchronism,  and  these  are  now 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  place  of  lamps.  In  some 
cases  the  lamps  are  replaced  by  a  voltmeter.  Another  device 
consists  of  a  pointer  actuated  by  two  small  synchronous 
motors  that  are'  operated  by  the  two  machines  to  be  syn- 
chronized. When  the  machines  are  in  synchronism,  these 
two  small  motors  run  at  exactly  the  same  speed.  When 
they  differ,  the  small  motors  run  at  different  speeds,  and  the 
pointer  on  the  dial  indicates  that  the  machines  are  out  of 
synchronism. 

94,  If  alternators  are  thrown  in  parallel  before  they 
are  brought  into  phase,  a  heavy  cross  current  will  flow 
between  them  and  damage  may  result.  When  they  are  run- 
ning together,  each  alternator  will  hold  the  other  in  step 
and  they  will  both  run  at  such  a  speed  as  to  give  the  same 
frequency;  if  they  happen  to  have  the  same  number  of 
poles,  the  speeds  will  be  exactly  the  same.  Each  alternator 
will  deliver  current  in  proportion  to  the  power  supplied  it 
by  the  engine.  The  amount  of  current  delivered  by  each 
alternator  will  also  depend  on  its  field  excitation.  If  the 
field  excitation  of  the  machines  is  not  maintained  at  the 
proper  amount,  there  will  be  an  idle  current  flowing  between 
the  alternators  and  the  sum  of  the  currents  furnished  by  the 
machines  will  be  considerably  greater  than  the  current 
delivered  to  the  line.  The  field  excitation  should  be  such 
that  the  sum  of  the  currents  delivered  by  the  individual 
machines  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  current 
delivered  to  the  line.  When  running  alternators  in  mul- 
tiple, it  is  best  to  let  one  engine  do  most  of  the  governing 
and  have  the  second  governor  arranged  so  that  it  will  act 
slowly  and  will  let  the  first  governor  take  care  of  the  finer 
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adjustments  in  speed.  When  machines  are  belt-driven, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  pulleys  are  exactly 
the  correct  dimensions  to  give  the  speeds  required  for 
operating  in  synchronism;  because  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
there  will  be  considerable  belt  slippage  and  there  will  also 
be  considerable  cross  current  between  the  two  machines. 
The  running  in  multiple  of  alternators  coupled  direct  to 
engines  often  presents  difficulties  on  account  of  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  engines  not  being  absolutely  uniform.  This 
is  especially  the  case  if  the  engines  are  provided  with  light 
flywheels  or  poor  governors.  It  does  not  take  much  angular 
variation  between  the  two  engines  to  throw  the  machines 
out  of  synchronism  and  thus  cause  cross  currents  to  seesaw 
between  the  alternators.  In  cases  where  it  is  proposed  to 
operate  direct-connected  alternators  in  multiple  or  direct- 
connected  machines  in  parallel  with  belted  machines,  full 
details  should  be  furnished  to  the  manufacturers,  so  that  the 
engines  and  dynamos  may  be  fitted  to  this  class  of  work. 

95,  All  cables  running  from  the  dynamos  to  the  switch- 
board should  have  a  cross-section  of  at  least  1,000  circular  mils 
per  ampere.  If  two  machines  are  run  in  parallel,  the  equal- 
izing cable  should  have  a  cross-section  of  1,500  circular  mils 
per  ampere  of  the  full-load  current  of  the  machines  to  which 
it  connects.  Generally  speaking,  the  lower  the  resistance 
of  the  equalizer  cables  the  better  will  the  machines  operate. 
All  main  leads  running  from  the  machines  to  the  switch- 
board should  be  of  a  first-class  quality  of  rubber-covered 
cable,  and  where  high-tension  alternating-current  machines 
are  used,  special  precautions  should  be  taken  to  secure  high 
insulation  of  the  wires  and  avoid  crossings  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 
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(PART  1.) 


INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  The  subject  of  electric  lighting  involves  a  considera- 
tion of  the  different  methods  used  for  carrying  out  artificial 
illumination  by  means  of  electrical  energy.  This  means  that 
not  only  must  the  actual  means  of  converting  the  electrical 
energy  into  light  be  considered,  but  that  the  methods  used 
for  its  generation  and  distribution  must  also  be  given  due 
attention. 

2.  There  are,  in  general,  two  methods  in  common  use 
for  producing  light  by  means  of  electricity:  (a)  By  means 
of  incandescent  lamps;  and  {if)  by  means  of  arc  lamps. 

Both  of  these  methods  are  extensively  used,  the  arc  light 
being  especially  adapted  for  street  lighting,  although  it  is 
largely  used  for  interior  lighting  as  well.  The  principal 
field  for  incandescent  lighting  is  interior  illumination,  but 
incandescent  lamps  are  also  used  for  street  lighting, 
especially  in  places  where  the  streets  are  thickly  shaded  by 
trees,  or  in  cases  where  a  fairly  uniform  distribution  of  light 
is  desired. 

3.  In  the  incandescent  electric  lamp,  light  is  produced 
by  bringing  a  continuous  conductor  of  high  resistance  to  a 
very  high  temperature  by  passing  a  current  through  it.  If 
a  current  is  sent  through  a  conductor,  there  will  be  a  certain 
loss  of  energy  in  the  conductor  due  to  the  resistance  that 
the  current  encounters  in  flowing  through  it,  and  this  loss 
reappears  in  the  form  of  heat.      In  the  incandescent  lamp, 
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the  construction  of  which  will  be  described  later,  this 
ing  effect  is  so  intense  that  it  raises  the  conductor  to  incs 
descence  and  so  produces  the  desired  illumination. 

4.  The  illumination  produced  by  the  arc  lamp  is  brought 
about  in  an  entirely  different  way.  In  this  lamp  the  current 
is  made  to  pass  between  two  carbon  points  that  are  held 
automatically  a  short  distance  apart.  The  points  of  these 
carbon  rods  become  heated  to  an  exceedingly  high  tempera- 
ture and  a  very  brilliant  light  is  produced.  The  arc  lamp 
was  first  publicly  exhibited  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1810,  when  he  used  a  battery  of  3,000  cells 
for  its  operation.  Arc  lamps  did  not  come  into  commercial 
use  until  a  much  later  period,  because  current  could  not  he 
supplied  cheaply  enough  by  means  of  batteries,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  light  was  not  accomplished  until  the 
dynamo-electric  machine  had  been  developed  sufficiently  to 
insure  the  generation  of  electrical  energy  at  reasonable  cost. 
The  arc  lamp  will  be  described  in  detail  when  this  system  of 
lighting  is  considered  by  itself.  For  the  present,  we  will 
confine  our  attention  to  the  methods  of  artificial  illumina- 
tion as  carried  out  by  the  incandescent  lamp. 

5.  Arc  and  incandescent  lamps  may  be  operated  by 
means  of  either  the  alternating  current  or  the  direct  cur- 
rent. Arc  lamps  have,  in  the  past,  been  operated  princi- 
pally by  direct  current,  but  alternating  current  is  now  being 
largely  used  for  this  purpose.  Incandescent  lamps  will 
operate  quite  as  well  with  alternating  as  with  direct  current, 
provided  the  frequency  is  not  too  low.  The  heating  effect 
in  a  conductor  is  independent  of  the  direction  in  whicii 
the  current  flows;  hence,  an  alternating  current,  which 
periodically  reverses  its  direction  of  flow,  will  operate  an 
incandescent  lamp  just  as  well  as  a  direct  current,  which 
always  flows  in  the  same  direction.  The  reversals  of  the 
current  are  so  rapid  that  the  conductor  in  the  lamp  does  not 
have  time  to  cool  off  perceptibly,  and,  hence,  there  is  no 
flickering  noticeable  to  the  eye,  If,  however,  a  frequency 
below   30  cycles  per  second  is  used,  the  lamps  are  apt  to 
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flicker,  and  if  alternating  current  is  lo  be  used  for  incan- 
descent lighting  work,  the  frequency  should  not  be  below 
this  value. 

6.  In  taking  up  the  subject  of  electric  lighting,  we  will 
then  have  the  four  following  divisions  to  consider: 

1.      Incandescent  lighting  by  direct  current, 
L     2.      Incandescent  lighting  by  alternating  current. 
I     3.      Arc  lighting  by  direct  current. 

4.     Arc  lighting  by  alternating  current. 

These  main  divisions  of  the  subject  cover  broadly  the 
numerous  systems  in  common  use ;  they  may  be  still  further 
subdivided,  but  the  various  modifications  will  be  taken  up 
when  each  of  the  above  divisions  is  considered  by  itself. 
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THE   INCANDESCENT    I.,AMP. 

7.  The  Ini-antlescent  lamp  is  naturally  the  first  thing 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  incan- 
descent lighting,  as  it  is  by  means  of 
this  lamp  that  the  electric  energy  is 
made  to  furnish  the  required  illumina- 
tion. Fig,  1  shows  a  typical  incan- 
descent lamp  with  which  everyone  is  f 
familiar. 

In  order  that  the  lighting  service  ' 
supplied  from  an  incandescent  plant 
shall  be  satisfactory,  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant to  see  that  the  lamps  are  effi- 
cient. If  poor  lamps  are  used,  or  if 
the  lamps  are  burned  beyond  their  use- 
ful life,  poor  service  will  result  no  mat- 
ter how  efficient  the  system  may  be  in 
other  respects.  It  is  useless  to  install 
the  best  generating  machinery  avail- 
able and  then  expect  to  give  a  good 
}.    JlL-13 
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service  with  old  or  cheap  lamps  that  soon  run  down  i 
candlepower.  Central-station  managers  are  coming  to  rea 
ize  this  point  more  than  was  once  the  case  and  are  devoting 
more  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  lamps  that  they  buyj 
in  fact,  most  progressive  companies  now  provide  means  fa 
testing  their  lamps. 


CONBTRUrTION  OK  LAMPS. 

8,  Karly  Experiments. —  It  was  not  long  after 
invention  of  the  arc  lamp  until  inventors  turned  their  atteiH 
tion  to  the  production  of  electric  light  by  heating  continuois 
conductors  to  a  high  temperature  by  means  of  the  curreirtj 
instead  of  using  the  arc,  because  the  early  forms  of  an 
lamps  were  not  well  suited  to  interior  illumination. 
first  experiments  were  matte  with  platinum  or  iridium  wire 
These  wires  were  mounted  in  the  open  air  and  current  sent 
through  them,  the  current  bringing  the  wire  to 
heat  and  thus  causing  light  to  be  given  off.  All  these  lampa 
proved  failures  because  the  wire  very  soon  burned  > 
The  temperature  to  which  it  had  to  be  raised  was  very  neat 
the  melting  point  of  the  metal,  and  if  great  care  were  nofi 
exercised  the  wire  would  fuse.  In  later  experiments,  1 
wire  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  globe  from  which  the  air  v 
exhausted.  This  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  because  it 
prevented  the  conductor  from  becoming  oxidized  and  thin 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  air ;  it  also  prevented  the  wire 
cooling  off  so  fast,  and  thus  allowed  the  high  temperature  to 
be  maintained  by  a  much  smaller  current  than  would  be 
required  were  the  wire  heated  in  the  open  air.  Even  when 
the  platinum  or  iridium  wire  was  enclosed  in  a  globe  from 
which  the  air  had  been  exhausted,  it  was  found  that,  although 
the  lamps  were  very  much  improved,  they  were  not  suitable 
for  commercial  use.  It  became  evident  that 
stance  that  would  be  cheaper  and  capable  of  standing  j 
higher  temperature  would  be  necessary.  C;irbon  was  finalt| 
selected  as  the  substance  most  suitable  and  is  now  univei 
sally  used. 
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9,  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  who  in- 
vented the  incandescent  lamp,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
its  invention  was  not  due  to  any  one  person.  Edison  tried 
a  great  many  experiments  to  determine  the  best  substance 
for  the  conductor,  or  filament,  as  it  is  usually  called.  The 
material  that  he  finally  selected  was  bamboo  fiber,  which 
was  cut  to  the  proper  size  and  then  carbonized.  Maxim 
made  lamps  with  filaments  of  carbonized  paper.  These 
lamps  embodied  all  the  essential  parts  contained  in  the 
modern  lamp  shown  in  Fig.  1,  but  lamps  as  now  made  are 
very  much  improved  in  efficiency  and  are  decidedly  cheaper. 
The  work  of  Edison  undoubtedly  first  placed  the  incandes- 
cent lamp  on  a  commercial  basis. 

10,  Filaments. — As  mentioned  before,  bamboo  was  used 
at  one  time  for  the  construction  of  lamp  filaments.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  general  shape  of  one  of  these  early  bamboo  fila- 
ments. The  ends  «,  a  were  enlarged  so  that  the  heating  at 
the  joint  between  the  leading-in  wires  and  the  filament 
would  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  filament  proper.     Lamp 
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Fig.  2. 


filaments  as  now  made  are  usually  in  the  forms  shown  in 
Fig.  3  (^),  (^),  and  (c),  {a)  is  the  plain  loop  filament,  {b)  the 
spiral,  and  {c)  the  oval.  In  Fig.  3  (r),  the  filament  is  fast- 
ened at  ;r  to  a  small  platinum  wire  fused  into  the  glass, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  an  anchored  fllament.  This  is  done  to 
prevent  violent  vibrations  of  the  filament,  which  would  tend 
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to  shorten  the  life  of  the  lamp,  and  lamps  of  this  1 
should  be  used  in  any  place  where  they  are  subjected  I 
vibration,  as,  for  example,  on  street  cars.  Filaments  han 
been  made  of  carbonized  silk  or  cotton,  but  the  more  c 
mon  method  of  manufacture  at  present  is  by  what  is  knovrn 
as  the  squirting  process.  This  process  consists  in  squirting 
the  material,  usually  cellulose  or  a  mixture  of  carbonaceous 
materials,  through  dies.  These  threads  are  then  cut  to  the 
proper  length,  wound  on  forms  to  hold  them  to  the  required 
shape,  and  carbonized.  This  process  has  been  found  to  make-  ■ 
more  uniform  and  very  much  cheaper  filaments  than  thM 
older  methods.  H 

With  the  old  process  of  making  filaments,  it  was  neces-" 
sary  to  treat  them  to  what  is  known  as  the  flashing  process. 
This  was  necessary  because  the  old-style  filaments  were  not 
uniform  in  cross-section,  and  when  used  in  the  lamps  would 
glow  more  brightly  in  some  spots  than  others  and  soon  burn 
out.  To  overcome  this,  the  filaments  were  placed  in  a  hydro- 
carbon vapor  and  current  sent  through  them  until  they  were 
brought  to  a  red  heat.  The  parts  that  were  small  in  cross- 
section  would  become  hotter  than  the  rest  of  the  filament, 
and  carbon  in  the  form  of  graphite  would  be  deposited  on 
these  parts,  thus  bringing  up  their  cross-section  and  making 
the  filament  uniform.  This  process  is  not  necessary  with 
modern  filaments  in  order  to  make  them  uniform,  but  it  i 
continued,  nevertheless,  because  it  has  been  found  that  t 
layer  of  graphitic  carbon  so  deposited  makes  the  lamp  haved 
considerably  higher  efficiency  than  it  would  otherwise  havi 
The  layer  of  graphitic  carbon  is  a  much  poorer  radiator  0| 
heat  than  the  body  of  the  filament,  and  thus  allows  the  teifl 
perature  necessary  for  the  emission  of  light  to  be  main 
tained  with  a  less  expenditure  of  energy  than  would  f 
untreated  filament.  It  is  this  layer  of  graphitic  carbon  t 
gives  the  filaments  their  familiar  steel-like  appearance. 


II.  The  size  of  the  filament  d. 
candlepower  of  the  lamp  and  the 
which  it  is  to  be  supplied.      The 
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1  candlepower,  such  as  would  ordinarily  be  used  on  ; 
^It  circuit.  Such  a  lamp  would  require  about  j 
i;  hence,  from  Ohm's  law,  its 
>tance  when  hot  must  be  in  the 
[hbijrhiMxl  of  3'iO  ohms.  In  order 
et  such  a  high  resistance,  the  fila- 
it  must  be  long  and  fine.  Lamps 
gned  for  low  voltage  and  large 
rent  would  be  provided  with  short, 
ik  filaments.  Fig.  i  shows  a  low- 
BLge  lamp  designed  to  take  about 
imperes.  In  this  case  the  filament 
;hort  and  correspondingly  thick. 
nps  with  thick  filaments,  like  the 

shown  in  Fig.  4,  are  not  so  efficient 

hoscTvith  long,  fine  filaments.  "^ 

"ig.   3  shows  the  way  in  which  the  filaments  i 

Linted.    The  filament  is  fastened  to  the  platinum 

ich  are  sealed  into  the  glass  and  thus  render  the  globe 

tight.    The  junction  between  the  filament  and  the  leading- 

ffire  is  effected  by  means  of  carbon  paste;  this  paste  also 

arges  the  cross-section  of  the  joint,  so  that  the  heating  is 

all  compared  with  that  which  takes  place  in  the  filament 

^,  and  the  leading-in  wires  are,  therefore,  kept  cool. 

jp.  Tlie  Xieacllng-In  Wires. — These  are  made  of  plati- 
ta,  because  this  metal  has  almost  exactly  the  same  coeffi- 
nt  of  expansion  as  glass,  and  also  because  it  does  not 
idize.  If  the  glass  and  platinum  did  not  expand  at  the 
Be  rate  when  heated,  cracks  would  form  at  the  point 
lere  the  wires  are  sealed  into  the  glass.  This  would  let 
ihe  air  and  the  filament  would  soon  burn  out.  A  film  of 
ide  on  the  leading-in  wires  would  also  tend  to  let  air 
t  into  the  globe,  and  platinum  does  not  o.xidize.  Only 
rnigh  platinum  is  used  to  pass  through  the  glass,  as  shown 
a,a.  Fig.  3-  Connection  is  made  to  the  base  by  means  of 
I  copper  wires  d,  b  fused  to  the  platinum  at  c,  c.  In 
r  lamps,  the  whole  length  of  the  leading-in  wires  was 
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platinum,  but  this  practice  has  been  discontinued,  owing  to 
the  high  price  oi  the  metal.  Substitutes  for  platinum  for 
the  leading-in  wires  have  been  brought  out  from  lime  to 
time,  but  none  of  them  have  displaced  it  as  yet. 

13.  The  Bulb. — The  style  of  bulb  used  to  enclose  the 
filament  is  familiar  to  almost  everybody.  Different  shapes 
are  in  use,  but  by  far  the  most  common  is  the  pear-shaped 
bulb  shown  in  Fig.  I.  The  bulbs  should  not  be  made  loo 
small,  because,  as  the  lamp  burns,  the  filament  gradually 
undergoes  disintegration  and  small  particles  of  carbon  are 
thrown  off  and  deposited  on  the  globe.  This  causes  the 
well-known  blackening  of  the  lamp,  and  if  the  bulb  is  very 
small  this  blackening  is  aggravated,  because  the  surface  is 
smaller  and  the  deposit,  for  that  rea.son,  more  dense. 

14.  Exhaustion,— Fig.  5  shows  a  lamp  after  the  stem 
carrying  the   filament  and   the  leading-in  wires   have  been 

sealed  into  the  bottom.  The  lamp  is 
now  ready  to  be  exhausted.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  a  small  glass  tube 
with  a  narrow  neck  at  a  is  sealed  into 
the  top  of  the  bulb,  This  tube  is  con- 
nected to  an  air  pump,  and  while  the 
is  being  exhausted  a  current  is  sent 
I  through  the  filament.  This  current  is 
'  gradually  increased  as  the  exhaustion 
progresses,  and,  by  heating  the  fila- 
ment, drives  out  any  air  that  may  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  carbon.  The 
operator  can  tell  by  the  performance  of 
the  lamp  when  the  proper  degree  of 
exhaustion  has  been  reached,  and  seals 
up  the  bulb  by  melting  the  glass  tube 
at  the  neck  a. 

Numerous  methods  have  been  devised 
for  the  e.\haustion  of  lamps.     Ordini 
mechanical  air  pumps,  i.  e.,  pumps  t 
exhaust  the  air  by  the  operation  ( 
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plunger  in  conjunction  wilhvalves,  are  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  sufficiently  high  degree  of  exhaustion.  They  are, 
however,  used  to  exhaust  the  greater  part  of  the  air,  and 
the  final  exhaustion  is  then  acconjplished  eithuT  by  means 
of  a  mercurial  air  pump  or 
by  the  chemical  method. 
The  principle  of  opera- 
lion  of  the  Sprengel  mer- 
curial air  pump  is  shown 
by  Fig  G;  c  (/  is  a  glass 
tube  with  a  T  joint  at  .i-, 
from  which  a  branch  tube 
leads  to  the  lamp.  The 
lower  end  of  the  tube  dips 
below  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  vessel  B. 
Mercury  is  allowed  to  run 
from  A  by  opening  the 
pinch-cock  r,  and  in  doing 
so  draws  the  air  out  of 
the  bulb  by  carrying  down 
a  stream  of  air  bubbles 
until  the  air  is  completely 
exhausted.  When  the  air 
has  become  exhausted,  the 
mercury  falls  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
with  a  sharp  click.  This 
style  of  pump  is  capable 
of  producing  a  high  de- 
gree ol  exhaustion,  but,  i 
unfortunately,  it  is  rather  I 
slow  ill  its  action.  The  ' 
pump    has   been    modified  P'°-  "■ 

in  various  ways  to  adapt  it  to  commercial  work,  but   its 
—taction  is  briefly  as  outlined  above. 

I  Another  method  of  exhaustion,  known  as  the  chemical 
pzthod,  has  recently  come  into  use,  and  has  rendered  the 
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process  of  exhaustion  much  more  rapid.  In  this  proce3a,j 
the  air  is  first  exhausted  to  quite  a  high  degree  by  mcchai 
ical  pumps.  A  gas  is  then  introduced,  which  combines  with 
the  remaining  gases  and  renders  them  incapable  of  actiri; 
on  the  filament.  The  process  is  in  the  main  kept  secret: 
it  produces  a  vacuum  that  gives  as  good  results  as  thai 
produced  by  a  mercurial  pump,  and  the  process  is  much  more 
rapid.  The  chemical  that  is  often  used  is  phosphorus,  a 
small  quantity  of  which  is  placed  in  the  stem  of  the  bulb 
and  heated  when  the  mechanical  pumps  have  produced  the 
proper  degree  of  exhaustion. 

15.  Bases. — After  the  lamp  has  been  exhausted,  it  is 
complete  with  the  exception  of  the  base  A^  Fig.  1,  with  which 
it  must  be  provided  in  order  that  it  may  be  readily  att.ichcd 
to  the  socket.  These  bases  are  usually  made  of  brass  and 
porcelain,  the  lamp  being  held  in  them  by  a  setting  of 
plaster  of  Paris  or  cement. 

In  Fig.  5,  the  lower  part  of  the  lamp  is  made  of  such 
shape  that  the  base  will  be  held  securely  when  the  plaster  of 
Paris  is  put  in  place.  The  rib  h  prevents  the  base  from  pull- 
ing off.     The  base  must,  of  course,  provide  two  terminals  for 


the  leads  from  the  filament,  these  terminals  being  arrangi 
so  that  when  the  lamp  is  placed  in  the  socket,  contact  w^ 
be  made  with  two  corresponding  terminals.      There 
three  different  bases  commonly  used  in  America;  these  a 
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the  Reiison  ;  the  Thomson-Houston,  or  T.  H.,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called;  and  the  Westinghouse,  or  Sawyer-Man. 
These  bases  are  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

16,  Fig.  7  (ii)  shows  the  Edison  iMise,  of  which  there 
are  more  in  use  than  all  the  others  put  together.  One  end 
c.f  the  filament  isattached  to 
the  outer  shell  /',  which  is 
provided  with  a  coarse  screw 
thread.  The  other  terminal 
is  connected  to  the  project- 
ing center  piece  /,  the  two 
brass  pieces  being  separated 
by  means  of  a  porcelain 
piece  c.  When  the  lamp  is 
screwed  into  the  socket,  the 
screw  shell  makes  one  con- 
nection and  the  center  piece 
the  other.  Fig.  ,8  shows  a 
lamp  screwed  into  an  ordi- 
nary Edison  key  socket. 

Fig-  7  {b)  shows  the  T.  II. 
Imse,  so  called  because  it 
was  brought  out  by  the 
Thomson  -  Houston  Compa- 
ny. In  this  base,  one  ter- 
minal is  cpnnected  to  a  center 
brass  piece  /  in  which  a  hole 
is  drilled  and   tapped.     The  ''"■  ''■ 

other  terminal  is  connected  to  the  brass  rjng  f .  This  base 
has  the  advantage  that  the  outer  shell,  if.  one  is  used,  is  in 
no  way  connected  to  the  circuit,  and  therfc  is,  therefore,  less 
danger  of  receiving  a  shock  by  touching  the  lamp;  it  has 
been,  and  still  is,  used  to  a  considerable  e.\tent,  thougTi  it  is 
gradually  going  out  of  use,  as  it  is  more  expensive  to  make 
than  the  Edison  base.  It  works  loose  in  the  socket  a  little 
more  easily  than  the  Edison  base  when  the  lamp  is  sub- 
jected to  vibration.     When  placed  in  the  socket,^  terminal  / 
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screws    on   a   projecting   stud,    thus   making   one    connec- 
tion;  the  other  connection   is   made   by  the   ring  /'  com- 
ing  into   contact   with   a   corresponding   ring   or   terminal, 
in  the  socket.     The  later  types  of  T.  H.  base  are 
of  porcelain  with  a  brass  center  piece  and  outside  ring, 
described  above. 

Fig.  7  (r)  shows  the  'Westlnshoiise  t>ase,  or  the  Sawyi 
Man  base,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  because  i' 
inally  brought  out  by  The  Sawyer-Man  Company.  Thk 
base  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Edison,  but  the 
outer  shell  is  not  threaded;  the  lamp  is  pushed  into 
the  socket,  the  outer  shell  slipping  into  a  split  bushing 
that  is  provided  with  an  annular  groove.  The  rib 
slips  into  this  groove  when  the  lamp  is  in  position 
prevents  the  lamp  slipping  out.  The  other  connectioFB.^ 
is  made  by  the  projecting  pin  /  coming  into  contact  with 
a  spring  in  the  socket.  This  base  has  the  fault  that  it 
sometimes  allows  the  lamp  to  drop  out  of  the  socket  if 
the  split  bushing  does  not  grip  the  rib  d  properly.  It 
also  makes  comparatively  poor  contacts,  which  become 
worse  with  use. 


tlOFftfl 


17.    Wfien  incandescent  lamps  were  first  brought  into 
use  on  a  commercial  scale,  each  different  maker   had  his 
n  style  of  lamp  base,  and  the  result  was 
,  that  over  a  dozen  different  types  were  in 
I  use.    The  number  has,  however,  been  grad- 
ually reduced  until   the   three   mentioned 
above  probably  include  over  ft5   per  cent. 
■  all  the  bases  in   use  in  America.     The 
chances  are  that  in  a  few  years  the  Edison 
base  will  have  replaced  the  others,  because, 
Fio.  B.  taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  is 

the  best  base  of  the  three.     Even  ]>Iants  that  are  equipped 
with  sockets  of  other  makes  are  fitting  tliem  with  adapters 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  use  Edison  base  lamps.     Fig.  9— 
shows  an  adapter  for  changing  T.  H.  sockets  to  take  lam 
with  the  Edison  base. 
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MEASUREMENTS    AND    LAMP    CALCULATIONS. 


LIGHT  MEASITREMEXT8. 

18,  Incandescent  lamps  are  usually  spoken  of  as  giving 
a  certain  number  of  candlepower.  For  example,  a  lamp  is 
spoken  of  as  giving  16  candlepower  when  it  produces  an 
intensity  of  illumination  equal  to  that  produced  by  IG  stand- 
ard candles. 

19.  The  unit  of  brightness  most  commonly  used  is  a 
spermaceti  candle  of  standard  dimensions.  Standard  can- 
dles are  .9  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  .8  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  top,  and  10  inches  long;  they  burn  120  grains  of 
spermaceti  and  wick  combined  per  hour.  Six  candles 
weigh  1  pound.  The  candle  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
standard,  as  it  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  and 
other  standards  have  been  brought  out  to  replace  the 
candle  in  practical  work.  Various  kinds  of  gas  and  oil 
lamps  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  which,  although  less 
liable  to  fluctuations  than  the  candle,  have  not  yet  super- 
seded it. 

The  Methven  screen  is  a  convenient  standard  that  has 
been  used  largely.  This  standard  consists  of  an  Argand  gas 
burner  that  is  provided  with  a  screen  that  cuts  off  all  the 
light  from  the  flame  except  that  of  a  small  portion  that  is 
allowed  to  come  through  a  thin-edged  standard  opening  in 
the  screen.  The  size  of  the  opening  is  .233  inch  wide 
and  1  inch  long.  The  height  of  the  flame  is  3  inches  and 
the  screen  is  placed  1^  inches  from  the  axis  of  the  flame.  It 
is  evident  that  the  light  given  by  a  standard  of  this  kind 
will  vary  considerably  with  the  quality  of  the  gas  used,  and 
while  it  may  not  be  reliable  as  an  absolute  standard,  it  makes 
a  very  good  working  standard  after  its  candlepower  is  known 
by  comparing  it  with  a  standard  candle.  A  slit  of  the  above 
size  should  emit  about  2  candlepower. 

One  of  the  best  light  standards  is  the  amyl-acetate  or 
Hefner  unit.  This  lamp  consists  of  a  small  reservoir  pro- 
vided with  a  wick  tube  of  standard  size.     The  lamp  burns 
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amyl  acetate  and  the  flame  is  adjusled  until  its  tip  is  +0  milli- 
meters above  the  top  of  the   wick  tube.      This  standard  is 
very  reliable  and  is  subject  to  little  variation.     It  has  the _ 
disadvantage  of  giving  a  light  of  reddish  tinge.     The  Hefiu 
unit  is  not  quite  as  large  a  unit  of  light  as  the  English  c 
the  relation  being  1  candle  =;  1.14  Hefner  units. 

For  photometric  tests  connected  with  electric-light  i 
lions,  neither  the  candle  nor  the  amyl-acetate  lamp  is  u 
as  a  working  standard. 

The  general  practice  is  to  standardize  either  an  inca 
descent  lamp  or  an  oil  lamp  by  comparing  it  with  the  standarf 
and  then  use  the  lamp  so  calibrated  for  the  actual  worq 
For  example,  an  incandescent  lamp  might  be  carefully  c 
pared  with  a  standard  candle  and  its  candlepower  accurate 
determined  for  a  given  voltage.  This  lamp  could  then  Ij 
used  as  a  standard  in  measuring  the  candlepower  of  < 
lamps,  provided  its  voltage  were  maintained  at  the  corn 
value.  A  secondary  standard  of  this  kind  is  very  much  eaa 
to  work  with  and  cheaper  to  operate  than  either  a  standai 
candle  or  amyl-acetate  lamp.  An  oil  lamp  may  also  I 
calibrated  in  the  same  way  and  makes  a  satisfactory  secoiw 
ary  standard  for  practical  measurements  when  extreme 
accuracy  is  not  required. 

20.  In  order  to  determine  the  candlepower  of  an  incan- 
descent lamp,  we  must  have  some  means  of  comparing  the 
intensity  of  illumination  produced  by  the  lamp  with  thai 
produced  by  the  standard.     An  instrument  for  doing  thisisj 
called  a.  photometer. 

21,  L.aw  of  the  Photometer. — Suppose  that  we  havel^ 
candle  placed  at  A,  Fig.  It},  and  hold  a  screen  B  at  A  t 
lance  of,  say.  3  feet  from  it.     The  screens  are  here  shoi 
bent  so  as  to  represent  portions  of  spherical  surfaces  with  J 
at  the  center. 

Consider  the  portion  of  the  screen  abed.     The  intensi^ 
of  illumination  on  the  area  abed  will  be  a  certain  a 
Now,  suppose  the  screen  to  be  moved  back  to  the  position  € 
4  feet  from  A.     The  total  amount  of  light  that  fell  out 
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area  abed  will  now  be  distributed  over  the  area  a'  b'  c'  d'. 
The  area  a'  b'  c'  d'  is  four  times  that  at  a  b  c  d,  because  A  m 
is  twice  A  /and  *«  A  is  twice  f  g<^'c  b'  c'  is  twice  b  c.  The 
total  quantity  of  light  falling  on  the  two  surfaces  is  the  same, 
and  since  the  area  of  a'  b' c' d'  is  four  times  that  of  abed,  it 


Pio.  la 
follows  that  the  light  per  unit  area  or  the  intensity  ol  illumi- 
nation on  a'  b'  e'  d'  is  only  one-quarter  that  on  a  b  c  d.  In 
other  words,  doubling  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the 
source  has  cut  down  the  intensity  of  illumination  to  one- 
fourth  its  former  value.  If  the  distance  A  m  visTf:  three 
times  as  great  as  A  f,  the  intensity  of  illumination  would  be 
one-ninth  that  on  a  b  e  d.  This  law  may  then  be  stated  as 
follows : 

TAe  intensity  of  illumination  produeed  by  a  source  of  light 
on  any  object  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
the  object  from  the  source. 

The  word  inversely  is  used  to  signify  that  the  greater  the 
distance,  the  less  is  the  illumination.  This  may  be  also 
expressed  as  follows:  If  x  is  the  illumination  produced 
and  /is  the  brightness  of  the  source  of  light,  then 

-  =  ;,-,  (1.) 
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This  means,  for  example,  that  the  illumination  of  the  su 
face  will  be  doubled  if  the  candlepower  of  the  source 
doubled  and  that  it  will  be  one-quarter  as  great  if  the  di 
tance  from  the  source  is  doubled. 

33.  Elententarj-  Photometer. — Suppose,  now,  that  a 
have  two  sources  of  light,  such,  for  example,  as  a  candle  ao^ 
an  incandescent  lamp,  and  that  we  wish  to  compare  th 
brightness  of  these  two  sources.  If  the  candle  A  and  th 
lamp  B  are  placed  in  a  dark  room,  so  that  there  will  be  n 
other  light  to  interfere,  and  a  screen  C  is  placed  belweeD 
them,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  one  side  of  the  screen  will  b 
illuminated  by  the  candle  and  the  other  by  the  lamp.  II 
the  candle  and  lamp  were  exactly  of  the  same  brightness,  i 
is  evident  that  the  two  sides  of  the  screen  would  be  equally 


illuminated  when   placed    midway  between  them, 
screen  i.s  mounted  so  that  it  can  be  slid  along  between  t 
lights,  a  point  can  always  be  found  where  the  screen  will  ti 
equally  illuminated  on  both  sides.     In  the  present  case,  1 
screen  would  have  to  be  moved  nearer  the  candle  than  t 
lamp,   because   the   candle  is  not  as   bright  as   the   lat 
Suppose  that   the   screen   has   licen  adjusted   so   that   ' 
illumination  is  equal  on  each  side,  and  that  the  distances  J 
and  (/,  have  been  read  off  by  means  of  the  scale  ,V,  i/,  beinfl 
the  distance  from  the  screen  to  the   standard  candle  and  d 
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the   distance   from   the   screen  to  the  light  that   is  being 
measured. 

Let  x^  be  the  degree  of  illumination  produced  on  one  side 
and  x^  that  on  the  other,  and  /,  and  /,  the  candlepowers  of 
the  standard  and  the  light  being  measured,  respectively. 
Then  from  formula  1,  we  have 

jr,  =  ^.and;r.  =  ^.; 

but   since  the  illuminations  on  the  two  sides  are  equal,  we 
must  have 

Now,  the  candlepower  /^  of  the  standard  is  supposed  to  be 
known,  and  since  the  distances  are  also  known,  the  candle- 
power  /,  of  the  lamp  being  measured  can  at  once  be  cal- 
culated. For  this  purpose,  it  is  more  convenient  to  have 
the  last  equation  in  the  form 

/,  =  /,  ^,.  (2.) 

23.  The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  11  is  a  simple  form 
of  photometer,  and  formula  3  expresses  the  relation  between 
the  candlepower  of  the  standard  and  that  of  the  lamp  being 
measured.  This  may  be  written  in  the  form  of  a  rule,  as 
follows : 

Rule. — The  candlepower  of  the  lamp  being  tested  on  a 
photometer  is  found  by  multiplying  the  candlepozver  of  the 
standard  by  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  square  of 
the  distance  of  the  lamp  froin  the  screen  by  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  the  standard  from  the  screen. 

Example. — Suppose,  in  Fig.  11,  that  ^  is  a  standard  candle  giving 
1  candlepower  and  that  B  is  an  incandescent  lamp.  The  screen  is 
moved  until  a  point  is  found  where  the  two  sides  are  equally  illumi- 
nated. The  reading  on  the  scale  then  shows  that  the  distance  from  the 
standard  is  20  inches.  The  total  distance  between  the  lamps  is 
100  inches.    What  is  the  candlepower  ot  Bl 
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Solution. — If  the  total  length  of  the  photometer  is  100  inches. 
distance  from  the  lamp  to  the  screen  must  be  100  —  20  =  80  Jncl 
The  candlepower  of  the  standard  is  1 :  hence,  substituting  in  formula : 

A  =  lxg  =  16c,  p.     Ans. 

24.  Tlie  Biinsen  Photometer. — The  Bunsen  photoi 
eter  has  beeti  more  largely  used  than  any  other.  It 
very  simple  and  is  capable  of  giving  goiMi  results  if  us 
properly.  The  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  is  esse 
tially  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  11,  but  the  disti 
guishing  feature  of  this  photometer  lies  in  the  style  of  sere 


.^^         <« 


used.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  when  a  simple 
screen  like  that  shown  in  Fig,  11  was  illuminated  equally  on 
both  sides,  and  to  overcome  this  difficulty  Prof.  Bunsea 
devised  the  screen  shown  in  Fig.  13.  The  screen  is  made 
by  taking  a  piece  of  good  quality  of  white  paper  and  making 
a  grease  spot  in  its  center,  as  indicated  by  the  star  in  Fig.  l&d 
If  such  a  screen  be  held  so  that  the  front  side  is  more  stron] 
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illuminated  than  the  back  side,  the  grease  spot  will  appear 
dark  on  the  white  ground  of  the  paper,  as  shown  in  (a).  If, 
however,  the  screen  be  more  brightly  illuminated  on  the 
back  side,  as,  for  example,  if  it  were  held  between  the  eye 
and  a  window,  the  grease  spot  will  appear  light  on  a  dark 
ground,  as  shown  in  (d).  If  such  a  screen  is  mounted  in 
place  of  the  screen  B  in  Fig.  11,  and  arranged  so  that  both 
sides  may  be  seen  at  once,  the  grease  spot  will  disappear 
almost  entirely  when  the  two  sides  of  the  screen  are  equally 
illuminated.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  observation  of  the 
screen,  it  is  usually  arranged  with  two  mirrors  mounted  at 
a  slight  angle  to  it,  as  shown  at  MM  in  (c).  S  is  the  screen 
with  the  grease  spot,  and  the  observer  looks  at  the  reflection 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  screen  in  the  mirrors  instead  of  the 
screen  itself.  This  screen  with  the  mirrors  is  mounted 
in  a  box,  which  is  open  at  the  ends  to  admit  the  light  from 
the  sources  and  which  is  also  provided  with  an  opening  in 
the  front  to  enable  the  observer  to  see  the  reflections  of  the 
screen. 

25.  Fig.  13  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a 
simple  photometer  of  the  Bunsen  type  designed  by  Elmer 
G.  Willyoung  for  use  in  connection  with  lighting  stations. 
A,  the  standard — in  this  case  an  incandescent  lamp  of  accu- 
rately known  candlepower — is  at  one  end,  and  B,  the  light  to 
be  measured,  at  the  other ;  D  is  the  bar  on  which  the  carriage 
containing  the  screen  slides.  The  part  D  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  the  photometer  bar.  £  is  the  carriage  containing 
the  Bunsen  screen.  The  motor  F  is  used  to  spin  the  lamp  B 
while  measurements  are  being  made ;  the  reason  for  doing 
this  will  be  explained  later.  G  and  //  are  two  adjustable 
resistances  for  keeping  the  voltage  applied  to  the  lamps  at 
the  proper  value. 

26.  Fig.  14  shows  a  Deshler- McAllister  photometer — 
a  simple  instrument  that  has  been  quite  largely  used  by 
lighting  stations  for  testing  the  light-giving  qualities  of  the 
lamps  they  are  using.     The  principal  difference  between  this 
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instrument  and  the  one  previously  described  is  that  i 
lamp  A  is  used  as  a  working  standard  instead  of  an  h 
descent  lamp.     The  bar  is  also  provided  with  a  scale  reading 
directly  in  candlepower,  though  the  Wiliyoung  instrument 
could  also  be  provided  with  a  direct-reading  scale  if  desired. 
One    objection   to   using   an  incandescent  lamp  as  a  light 
standard  is  that  its  voltage  must  be  constantly  watched  and 
kept  at  the  proper  amount.     It  is  largely  to  get  around  this 
difficulty  that  the  oil  lamp  A  is  used.    This  is  an  ordinary  oil 
lamp  provided  with  a  double  wick  and  an  adjustable  screen  S, 
by  means  of  which  the  upper  and  lower  ragged  edges  of  the 
flame  are  cut  off.     A',  K  are  standard  incandescent  lamps 
that  have  been  accurately  calibrated  at  the  lamp  factory  and 
of  which  the  candlepower  at  the  voltage  marked  on  them 
is  known.     Each  of  these  standard  lamps  in  succession  is 
placed  at  B  and  the  pointer  of  the  carriage  set  at  the  point 
on  the  bar  corresponding  to  the  candlepower  marked  on  the 
lamp.     The  voltage  at  the  lamp  is  then  adjusted  by  means 
of  the   rheostat  G  until   it   corresponds  e.tactly  with  that 
marked.      When  this  has  been  done,  the  screen  i'  in  front  of 
the  flame  of  A  is  adjusted  until  the  grease  spot  is  balanced. 
The  lamp  -■(  is  then  of  the  same  candlepower  as  the  standard 
and  may  be  used  for  the  measurement  of  other  lamps,  since 
after  it  is  once  adjusted  it  is  not  likely  to  change,  though  it 
should  be  checked  up  now  and  then  to  make  sure  that  it 
docs  not  do  so.      The  object  in  having  a  number  of  standard 
'amps  A' instead  of  one  only  is  to  have  a  check  against  any 
errors    that    might    be    caused,  by    changes    in    the    lamps. 
Screens  /-,  L  are  provided  to  cut  off   the   light  from  the 
observer's  eyes  and  a  motor  /•'  is  used  to  rotate  the   lamp. 
These  station  photometers  are  not  expensive,  and  if  prop- 
erly used,  are  of  great  value  in  detecting  j>oor  lamps. 

87.  After  a  person  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
photometer,  good  results  can  be  obtained  provided  the 
following  conditions  are  fulfilled: 

1.  The  lights,  both  the  standard  and  the  light  being 
measured,  should  be  steady. 
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2.     The  standard  and  the  Hght  being  measured  should  be 
of  approximately  the  same  color. 

a.  The  brightness  of  the  light  being  measured  and  that 
of  the  standard  should  not  differ  to  an  extreme  degree; 
example,  good  results  could  not  be  expected  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  compare  an  arc  lamp  with  a  candle. 

Most  ordinary  photometer  bars  are  fitted  with  a  ; 
divided  into  equal  divisions,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  so  that  thl 
distances  may  be  read  off  and  the  candlepower  calculated 
from  these  distances  and  the  known  candlepower  of  the 
standard.  If  the  standard  used  is  always  of  the  same 
value,  it  is  evident  that  the  bar  might  be  graduated  to  read 
directly  in  candlepower,  as  in  the  photometer  shown  in 
Fig.  14.  Where  a  large  number  of  lamps  are  to  be  tested,  this 
can  usually  be  done,  as  the  same  standard  can  be  used  all 
the  time  and  readings  taken  rapidly  from  the  bar  as  s 
as  the  setting  of  the  screen  is  made.  Many  modificatioas  d 
the  photometer  have  been  made,  but  the  above  will  give  2 
general  idea  of  the  principles  involved  and  of  some  of  the 
forms  especially  useful  in  connection  with  electric-light 
stations. 
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38,     Meait  Ilorlxuntal  Caudlepower. — If  an  incandec 

cent  lamp  be  set  upon  a  photometer  and  its  candlepom 
measured,  it  will  be  found  that  different  values  for  the  c 
dlepower  will  be  obtained,  depending  on  the  position  of  the^ 
lamp  and  the  shape  of  the  filament.  For  example,  in  Fig.  lo 
the  brightness  of  the  "lamp  in  the  different  horizontal 
directions  /,  2,  S,  4.  etc.,  would  not  be  the  same.  The  can- 
dlepower given  out  in  the  different  horizontal  directions 
along  any  line,  such  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  15,  is  known  as 
the  horizontal  candlepower  for  that  position.  The  mei 
or  average  horizontal  candlepower  is  the  average  value  i 
these  different  readings.  This  mean  horizontal  candlepow 
is  sometimes  obtained  by  taking  the  reading  from  the  lai 
while  ic  is  rapidly  revolved  about   its 
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photometers  just  described  are  arranged  so  that  the  lamp 
maybe  revolved  at  the  rate  of  about  180  revolutions  per 
minute,  thur>  giving  the  average,  or  mean,  horizontal  candle- 
power.  The  horizontal  candlepower  does  not  vary  greatly 
in  different  directions  with  lamps  as  now  constructed.     This 


Fig.  15. 

is  shown  by  the  irregular  curve  (Fig.  15).  The  distance  of 
the  points  on  this  curve  from  the  center  represents  the  can. 
dlepower  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  from  that  point,  and 
if  the  candlepower  were  the  same  in  all  directions,  this  curve 
would  become  a  circle. 


:3 


29.  Vertical  Distribution. — Fig.  16  shows  the  readings 
for  the  candlepower  obtained  in  a  vertical  plane  with  a 
filament  in  the  position 
shown.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that,  viewed  from 
position  i,  the  candle- 
power  is  practically  zero, 
because  the  light  is 
almost  completely  cut 
oflf  by  the  base  of  the 
lamp.  At  points  2  and 
^  it  is  a  maximum,  be- 
cause viewed  from  these 
points    the    maximum  1' 

amount  of  the  filament  is  fig.  16- 

seen.  At  point  3  the  candlepower  again  drops  off,  because 
here  the  filament  is  seen  end  on.  The  curve  of  horizontal 
distribution  gives  an  idea  as  to  how  the  lamp  throws  light 
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in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  curve  of  vertical  distribution 
shows  how  the  lamp  behaves  as  to  throwing  the  light  up  or 
down.  In  speaking  of  the  candlepower  of  an  incandescent 
lamp,  the  mean  horizontal  candlepower  is  usually  meant, 
and  this  is  most  readily  obtained  by  spinning  the  lamp  as 
described  above.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  customary 
to  measure  the  candlepower  in  one  direction  only,  and  the 
error  in  doing  so  is  not  usually  very  great,  because  filaments 
are   nearly  always   twisted   and  the  candlepower  does  not 


Fig.  17. 

vary  greatly  when  the  lamp  is  viewed  from  different  direc- 
tions. In  case  the  lamp  is  not  revolved  when  measurements 
are  being  taken,  it  should  be  adjusted  with  the  plane  of  its 
filament  at  such  an  angle  to  the  photometer  bar  as  will  give 
the  mean  candlepower.  For  example,  in  Fig.  17  suppose 
that  A  B  represents  the  axis  of  the  bar  and  that  we  are 
looking  down  on  the  top  of  the  lamp.  The  line  CD  will 
indicate  the  relative  position  of  the  plane  of  the  filament. 
The  angle  a  at  which  the  filament  should  be  inclined  will 
depend  on  the  style  of  filament  used.  For  plain  loop  fila- 
ments it  should  be  about  GO''  and  for  spiral  filaments  30^ 

30.  Mean  Spherical  Caiidlepower. — It  has  just  been 
shown  that  the  intensity  of  illumination  given  by  a  lamp  in 
different  horizontal  directions  varies.  Also,  its  value  is 
different  for  the  various  directions  taken  in  any  vertical 
plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  lamp.  If  we  imagine 
a  lamp  hung  so  that  it  may  be  viewed  from  any  direction,  it 
is  clear  that  if  we  viewed  it  from  any  number  of  different 
points  we  would  get  different  values  for  the  candlepower. 
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If  we  took  a  large  number  y>f  such  readings  at  regular 
intervals  and  averaged  them  up,  we  would  have  what  is 
known  as  the  mean  spberical  candlepow^er  of  the  lamp. 
In  other  words,  the  mean  spherical  candlepower  represents 
that  intensity  of  illumination  to  which  the  irregular  illumi- 
nation of  the  lamp  would  be  equivalent  if  it  were  an 
average  candlepower  given  out  uniformly  in  all  directions. 
In  connection  with  commercial  measurements  on  incandes- 
cent lamps,  the  mean  spherical  candlepower  is  not  used  to 
any  great  extent.  It  is  used  more  in  connection  with  arc 
lamps.  One  arc  lamp  may  give  a  widely  different  spherical 
distribution  from  another,  and  in  comparing  such  lamps,  the 
mean  spherical  candlepower  forms  the  fairest  basis  of 
comparison. 

31.  Incandescent  lamps  are  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes, 
the  most  common  candlepowers  being  4,  8,  10,  16,  20,  32,  50, 
and  100.  The  16-candlepower  lamp  is  the  one  most  generally 
used.  Small  lamps  of  i,  1,  and  2  candlepower  are  also  used 
for  decorative  and  advertising  purposes. 


PROPERTIES  OP  INCANDESCENT  L.AMPS. 

33.  Temperature. — The  temperature  at  which  the  fila- 
ment of  a  lamp  is  worked  may  be  anywhere  from  1,250°  to 
1,350°  C.  The  hotter  the  filament  is  worked  the  greater  is 
its  light-giving  power  per  watt  consumed.  Of  course,  it  is 
desirable  to  operate  a  lamp  so  that  it  will  give  a  large 
amount  of  light  per  watt,  provided  this  can  be  done  without 
injuring  the  lamp.  At  a  temperature  of  about  1,350°,  an 
ordinary  lamp  will  give  about  J  candlepower  per  watt  con- 
sumed; a  16-candlepower  lamp  would  at  this  rate  take 
48  watts,  or  3  watts  per  candle.  At  a  temperature  of  1,300°, 
the  same  lamp  might  give  about  \  candlepower  per  watt 
and  thus  require  64  watts  for  its  operation.  Although  it  is 
thus  advantageous,  as  far  as  power  consumption  goes,  to 
work  the  lamp  at  a  high  temperature,  it  is  found  that  if  the 
temi>erature  is  pushed  too  high,  the  life  of  the  lamp  is  greatly 
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shortened.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lamp  is  worked  at  a 
very  low  temperature;  it  gives  a  small  amount  of  light  com- 
pared with  the  power  consumed,  and  although  its  life  may  be 
long,  it  is  not  satisfactory  as  a  light-giving  source. 

33.  Effleloncy. — When  the  efficiency  of  an  incandescent 
lamp  or  arc  lamp  is  spoken  of,  the  power  consumption  per 
candlepower  is  meant.  For  example,  if  an  incandescent 
lamp  required  3.5  watts  for  each  mean  horizontal  candle- 
power,  its  efficiency  would  be  3. 5,  or  it  would  be  spoken  of 
as  a  3. 5- watt  lamp.  This  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  method 
of  expressing  efficiency,  because,  according  to  this,  the  larger 
the  power  consumption  per  candlepower,  the  greater  is  the 
efficiency;  while  in  point  of  fact  just  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
A  much  better  way  to  give  the  efficiency  would  be  to  express 
it  as  so  many  candlepower  per  watt,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
expressed  this  way.  Evidently,  the  greater  the  number  of 
candlepower  per  watt  consumed,  the  greater  is  the  efficiency. 
At  present,  however,  efficiency  is  nearly  always  expressed  as 
so  many  watts  per  candle.  The  power  consumption  per 
candlepower  varies  considerably.  If  the  filament  is  worked 
at  a  high  temperature,  we  may  get  1  candlepower  for  every 
2.75  watts  expended,  or  even  less,  but  such  lamps,  are  apt  to 
have  a  short  life  and,  in  any  event,  require  very  steady 
voltage  regulation.  In  ordinary  work,  lamps  give  about 
.3  candlepower  per  watt,  i.  e.,  they  require  about  3.33  watts 
per  candlepower.  This  is  a  fair  value  for  the  power  con- 
sumption of  an  ordinary  lamp.  A  lamp  may  take  as  low  as 
3  or  3. 1  watts  per  candlepower  when  first  installed,  but  its 
light-giving  properties  fall  off  after  it  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  time  and  the  power  consumption  may  run  up  as  high 
as  3.8  or  even  4  watts  per  candle.  From  3.3  to  3.5  watts  per 
candlepower  is,  therefore,  a  fair  average. 

34:.  Connections  for  Testlnj^. — When  testing  lamps,  a 
careful  record  should  be  kept  of  the  length  of  time  they  have 
burned,  also  of  the  voltage  and  current.  With  this  data  at 
hand,  together,  of  course,  with  the  readings  of  candlepower 
as  given  by  the  photometer,  the  efficiency  of  the  lamp  at  any 
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time  during  the  test  may  be  at  once  determined.  Accurate 
instruments  must  be  used,  and  their  scales  should  be  so 
divided  that  the  ammeter  or  mil-ammeter  may  be  read  to 
Y^jf  ampere  and  the  voltmeter  to  ^V  volt.  A  variable  resist- 
ance should  also  be  inserted  in  series  with  the  lamp  so  that 
the  voltage  across  the  lamp  terminals  may  be  kept  nearly 
constant. 

Fig.  18  shows  the  general  scheme  of  connections.  The 
ammeter  A  is  connected  in  series  with  the  lamp  and  the  volt- 
meter F  across  its  terminals.  Readings  of  A  are  taken  with 
the  voltmeter  cut  out,  so  that  A  does  not  measure  the  cur- 
rent  through   the  voltmeter   as   well  as  that  through  the 
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lamp.  A  good  ammeter  and  voltmeter  are  to  be  preferred  to 
a  wattmeter  for  this  kind  of  work,  as  the  results  are  more 
likely  to  be  accurate.  Continuous  current  should,  if  possible, 
be  used  for  all  testing,  as  alternating-current  instruments 
are  more  likely  to  lead  to  inaccurate  results.  Current  sup- 
plied from  a  continuous-current  dynamo  running  at  constant 
speed  may  be  used,  but  it  will  be  found  more  satisfactory  to 
use  current  from  a  storage  battery  if  it  can  be  obtained,  as 
the  latter  current  is  perfectly  steady.  Readings  of  candle- 
power,  current,  and  voltage  should  be  taken  as  nearly  simul- 
taneously as  possible. 
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33.    I4itnp    Estimates. — With   an   average  power   i 
sumption  cil  ;j.3  waits  per  candlepower,  a  I'j-candlepowi 
lamp   would  require  l(i  X  3.3  =  52.8  watts.     The   < 
that   the   lamp  will  require  will  depend  on  the    voltage 
which    it  is   operated.     The    current   id   any  case   can  I 
obtained  by  the  following  formula  or  rule : 


r 


(3-) 


I 


in  which    t"/'=  candlepower,    (F=  watts  per  candlepowi 
and  t'the  voltage  across  the  lamp  terminals. 

Role. — Muttipty  tfw  candlt-powcr  of  the  lamp  by  (he  a-attf^ 
per  caHdlep<nveT  and  divide  by  the  voltage  at  which  the  lamp 
is  designed  to  operate. 

ExANPLB, — A  32-candlepciwer  lamp  requires  3.5  watts  per  candle- 
power  and  is  designed  lo  njwrale  at  a  pressure  of  110  volts.  What  will 
be  the  current  taken  by  the  lamp  and  what  will  be  the  resistance  of  the 
lamp  when  hot  ? 

Solution. — Prom  the  above  rule,  we  have 
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NoTB. — The  value  of  the  resistance  of  an  incandescent  lamp  obtained 
by  dividing  the  E.  M.  F.  by  the  current  flowing  through  it  gives  the  hul 
resistance.  The  resistance  of  carbon  decreases  as  the  temperature 
increases.  Since  the  temperature  is  high  in  an  incandescent  lamp,  the 
coid  resistance  is  very  much  higher  than  the  hot;  it  may  be  almijsl 
double  the  hot  resistance.  In  practical  work,  we  are  not,  as  a  rulf, 
concerned  directly  with  the  cold  resistance  of  the  lamps,  and  when  the 
—  '--nee  is  siKJken  ot,  the  hot  resistance  is  meant.  A  16-cuniile- 
llO-volt  lamp  has  a  hot  resistance  in  the  neighborhood  of  320  lo 
iO  ohms. 

Small  incandescent  lamps  require  a  larger  number  of  watts 
per  candlepower  than  large  ones.  For  example,  a  4-candle- 
power  lamp  requires  in  the  neighborhood  of  '10  watts ;  a  6-caii- 
dlepower,  25  watts;  an  f<-candlepower.  3a  watts;  and  a  10-can- 
dlepower,  37  watts.     In  general,  then,  the  substitution  of  :i 
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small  lamp  for  a  larger  one  will  result  in  a  saving  in  power, 
but  not  in  direct  proportion.  For  example,  if  an  8-candle- 
power  lamp  were  substituted  for  a  16-candlepower,  the  power 
consumption  might  be  reduced  from  about  52.8  watts  to 
32  watts  and  the  candlepower  would  be  cut  down  one-half. 

36.  If  we  allow  for  loss  in  the  line,  it  will  probably 
require  at  least  60  watts  at  the  dynamo  terminals  for  every 
16-candlepower  lamp  operated.  Hence,  if  the  output  of  the 
dynamo,  in  kilowatts,  is  known,  the  number  of  16-candle- 
power lamps  that  it  is  capable  of  operating  may  be  obtained 
approximately  by  the  following  formula  or  rule : 

No.  of  16-c.  p.  lamps  = —— ,  (4:.) 

in  which  K  Wis  the  capacity  of  the  dynamo  in  kilowatts. 

Hale. — Multiply  the  capacity  of  the  dynaitio  ifi  kilowatts 
by  IfiOO  and  divide  the  result  by  60.  The  quotient  zuill  give 
approximately  the  number  of  IG-c,  p.  lamps  that  the  machine 
is  capable  of  operating. 

Example  1. — About  how  many  16-candlepower  lamps  should  a 
12-kilowatt  dynamo  be  capable  of  operating  ? 

Solution. — 

Number  of  lamps  = ^ —  =  200.     Ans. 

Sometimes  the  output  of  the  dynamo  is  given  in  volts  and  amperes 
instead  of  in  kilowatts.  In  such  cases,  the  output  in  watts  is  easily 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  volts  by  the  amp>eres,  and  the  number  of 
16-candlepower  -  lamj>s  that  the  dynamo  can  operate  may  then  be 
obtained  by  dividing  by  60  as  before. 

Example  2. — A  dynamo  is  capable  of  delivering  an  output  of 
70  amperes  at  a  pressure  of  115  volts.  About  how  many  16-candle- 
power lamps  can  it  run  ? 

Solution. — The  output  in  watts  will  be  115  x  ''^O  =  8,050,  and  since 
each  lamp  requires  about  60  watts,  the  capacity  of  the  machine  will  be 
AJ^«  =  184.     Ans. 

Note. — When  the  capacity  of  a  dynamo  is  given  as  so  many  lamps, 
16-candlepower  lamps  are  always  meant.  If  J52-candlepower  lamps  are 
operated,  each  32-candlepower  lamp  should  be  counted  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  2  of  16-candlepower. 
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37.  The  number  of  indicated  horsepower  required  at  the 
steam  engine  to  operate  a  given  number  of  lamps  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  power  lost  in  the  dynamo  and 
engine.  The  approximate  rule  given  above  supposes  that 
60  watts  are  required  at  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo  for 
each  lamp  operated.  There  will  be  some  loss  in  the  dynamo 
and  in  the  engine,  so  that  the  indicated  power  per  lamp  at 
the  cylinder  of  the  engine  must  be  more  than  KO  watts. 
Just  what  this  indicated  power  per  lamp  must  be  will  depend 
on  the  combined  efficiency  of  the  engine  and  dynamo, 
this  will,  in  turn,  depend  on  the  size  and  type  of  engine 
dynamo.  Generally  speaking,  ten  IC-candlepower  lamps 
be  operated  per  indicated  horsepower;  this  number  may  be 
exceeded  somewhat  with  very  economical  engines  and  dyna- 
mos, while,  on  the  other  hand,  with  poor  apparatus  the  lamps 
per  indicated  horsepower  may  fall  below  the  number  given. 

Example.— An  isolated  plant  is  to  be  installed  for  operating  3SD 
18-candle power  lamps,  (ii)  What  shouW  be  the  indicated  horsepower 
of  the  engine  ?  {/')  What  should  be  the  approximate  capacity  of  the 
dynamo  in  kilowatts  ? 

Solution. — (a)  Allowing  10  lamps  per  indicated  horsepower,  the 
horsepower  of  the  engine  would  have  to  be  -  —  =  35. 

(6)  Allowing  00  watts  at  the  dynamo  terminals  per  lamp,  the  output 

in  watts  would  be  861)  x  00  =  21,000,  or  SI  kilowatts.     Ana. 

38.  Life.  —  The  length  of  time  that  an  incandescent 
lamp  will  burn  before  giving  out  is  very  uncertain  and 
depends  on  a  number  of  different  things.  Sometimes  there 
may  be  defects  in  the  manufacture  that  will  cause  a  lamp  to 
burn  out  iti  a  very  short  time,  though  systematic  testing  at 

Lthe  factory  has  resulted  greatly  in  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  such  lamps  that  reach  the  consumer.  Lamps  are 
often  run  at  a  higher  voltage  than  they  should  be,  and 
although  this  makes  them  give  a  good  light  for  the  time 
being,  it  shortens  their  life  greatly.  Raising  the  pressure 
1  or  a  volts  above  the  proper  amount  on  a  110-volt  tamp  may 
shorten  its  life  as  much  as  16  to  25  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  pay  the  central  station  to  run  the  voltage 
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low,  because,  although  the  lamps  may  last  longer,  they  will 
not  give  a  good  light  and  will  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  customers.  It  is  always  best  to  run  the 
lamps  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  voltage  for  which  they  are 
designed,  and  to  run  the  plant  so  that  the  regulation  will  be 
good,  i.  e.,  so  that  the  voltage  at  the  lamps  will  be  nearly 
constant,  no  matter  how  the  number  of  lamps  in  use  may 
vary. 

39.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  voltage  is  kept  at  the 
proper  amount,  the  lamp  will  gradually  fall  off  in  brilliancy 
after  it  has  been  burned  for  some  time,  and  after  a  certain 
point  is  reached  the  lamp  becomes  so  uneconomical  that  it 
pays  better  to  replace  it  by  a  new  one  rather  than  attempt 
to  run  it  until  it  burns  out.  The  length  of  time  during 
which  it  pays  to  burn  a  lamp  is  difficult  to  decide.  Lamps 
will  frequently  burn  over  2,000  hours  before  they  give  out, 
but  after  they  have  burned  from  500  to  700  hours  their  can- 
dlepower  has  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  prob- 
ably pay  to  replace  them.  Many  large  central  stations 
make  it  a  rule  to  replace  lamps  when  they  have  fallen  off 
to  80  per  cent,  of  their  original  candlepower.  For  exam* 
pie,  a  16-candlepower  lamp  would  be  discarded  when  it  had 
fallen  off  to  12.8  candlepower. 

40.  The  falling  off  in  candlepower  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  a  disintegration  of  the  carbon.  The  filament  grad- 
ually increases  in  resistance  on  account  of  small  particles  of 
carbon  being  thrown  off ;  this  increase  in  resistance  results 
in  a  decrease  in  current  and,  consequently,  in  a  falling  off 
in  candlepower.  Moreover,  the  small  particles  of  carbon 
are  deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  globe,  thus  producing 
the  well-known  blackening  effect  and  further  reducing  the 
illuminating  capacity  of  the  lamp.  Lamps  have  been  very 
much  improved  of  late  years  as  regards  this  falling  off  in 
candlepower.  The  two  curves,  Fig.  19,  given  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Willcox,*  illustrate   the   improvement  in  this  respect,   the 


*  See  Journal  of  Franklin  Institute,  April,  1900. 
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upper  curve  being  for  a  modern  lamp  and  the  lower  for  an 
old-style  tamp.  Both  lamps  start  out  with  the  same  candle- 
power,  and  the  lines  show  the  percentage  of  the  initial  can- 
dlepower  after  the  lamps  have  been  burning  (or  different 
intervals  i)f  time.  There  is  a  steady  decline  in  the  voltage 
of  the  old  lamp  from  the  time  it  starts  burning,  and  at  the 
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end  of  5(11)  hours  it  is  only  tjivinjr  7(1  per  cent,  of  the  Ijght  it 
;fxiv{'  .-it  Uu;  start.  Tim  i.;indlepower  of  the  other  lamp,  on 
(111'  cnnirary,  increases  sli^thily  during  the  first  25  hours,  and 
at  the  end  of  75  hours  has  jjuttL-n  hack  to  its  original  candle- 
]>nwcr.  It  then  falls  off  in  caiullupower,  but  at  the  end"  of 
.'>(H)  hours  is  still  giving  abuiil  77  per  cent,  of  the  original 
aniciunt. 


-I  I .  V()HiiK<'«. — Thf  voltage  of  an  incandescent  lamp  is 
Ik-  prcssTirc  that  must  be  mairUaini.-(!  between  its  terminals 
I  order  that  the  resulting  current  shall  cause  the  lamp  to 
ivc  its  rated  eandlepower.      By  far  the  greater  number  of 
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incandescent  lamps  in  use  are  designed  for  voltages  any- 
where between  the  limits  of  100  and  115  volts.     For  exam- 
ple,  100,   104,   110  are  common  values.     When  alternating 
current  was  first  introduced,   it  admitted  the   use   of   low 
voltages  at  the  lamps,  because  the  current  could  be  trans- 
mitted at  high  pressure  and  then  transformed  to  low  pres- 
sure.    At  that  time,  it  was  more  difficult  to  make  durable 
and  efficient  lamps  for  100  or  110  volts  than  for  lower  volt- 
ages, and  a  pressure  of  50  or  52  volts  for  the  lamps  became 
common.     This  pressure  is  not  being  used  on  new  installa- 
tions, because  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  making  lamps  for 
the  higher  voltages.     A  pressure  of  80  volts  is  commonly 
lased  for  marine  work.     Of  late  years,  it  has  become  possible 
lo  make  lamps  for  220  to  250  volts,  and  a  number  of  plants 
asing  lamps  of  this  voltage  are  in  successful  operation. 

In  connection  with  lamp  voltages,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  process  of  manufacture  it  is  impossible  to 
make  all  the  lamps  com^  out  at  the  voltage  aimed  at.  For 
example,  if  a  lot  of  110-volt  lamps  were  to  be  made  up,  a 
great  many  of  them  would  come  out  at  108,  109,  111,  or 
thereabouts.  It  is  often  a  good  plan,  therefore,  for  a  sta- 
tion to  operate  at  an  odd  voltage  of,  say,  107  or  111  rather 
than  at  110,  as  the  chances  are  that  if  lamps  are  ordered  for 
the  odd  voltages  they  will  be  obtained,  whereas,  if  ordered 
for  the  even  110  volts,  it  is  probable  that  108- volt  or 
109-volt  lamps  marked  110  will  be  supplied,  because  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  supply  all  the  lamps  of  exactly 
110  volts  without  especially  selecting  them. 

43.  General  Kemarks. — Incandescent  lamps  are  made 
for  a  wide  range  of  voltage  and  candlepower.  The  power 
consumption  per  candlepower  also  varies  through  wide 
limits.  High-efficiency  lamps,  .in  general,  will  have  a  short 
life  unless  the  voltage  regulation  is  very  good ;  hence,  high- 
efficiency  lamps  should  not  be  used  in  places  where  the 
regulation  is  poor.  In  order  to  determine  the  current  that 
any  lamp  will  take,  its  power  consumption  per  candle  must 
be    known,  and   the   current    may    then   be   calculated    as 
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explained  in  Art.  35,  When  making  wiring  estimates,  or. 
in  any  case,  when  the  approximate  current  only  is  needed, 
the  following  values  of  the  current  required  per  lamp  may 
be  used: 


TABLE   I. 

Candleiwwer. 

Voltage. 

Current. 
Amperes. 

10 

110 

.36 

16 

110 

.50 

32 

110 

1.00 

10 

52 

.75 

16 

52 

1.00 

32 

52 

2.00 

43.  Heating. — A  Kj-candlepower,  64-watt  incandescent 
lamp  gives  off  about  220  British  thermal  units  of  heat  per 
hour. 

A  British  thermal  unit  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
heat  that  is  required  to  raise  1  pound  of  water  from  62°  F. 

to  o;r^  F. 

Incandescent  lamps  give  off  between  10  and  20  per  cent. 
less  heat  than  gas  jets  of  the  same  candlepower. 

44,  II liinii nation    by   Incandescent   Lamps. — In  all 

methods  of  wiring,  it  is  necessary  to  so  locate  the  light  that 
the  best  illumination  may  be  obtained.  In  factory  lightinjj, 
the  lights  are  so  placed  that  they  will  be  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  workmen,  whether  at  the  machine  or  vise. 

For  the  interior  of  stores,  general  illumination  is  required. 
Show  windows  should  be  lighted  by.  reflected  light  only, 
because  exposed  liglit  striking  the  eye  will  cause  the  effect 
of  the  general  arrangement  to  be  lost  to  the  observer.  In 
picture  galleries,  this  same  idea  should  be  carried  out.  House 
illumination  is  more  for  effect  than  general  illumination. 

In   theater    lighting,    where   the    scenic    effects    depend 
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entirely  on  a  careful  adjustment  of  light  intensities,  experi- 
ence is  the  only  guide. 

Among  other  points  to  be  observed  in  placing  lights  is  the 
color  of  the  surrounding  walls.  Dull  walls  will  reflect  only 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  light  thrown  on  them,  while  a 
clean,  white  surface  will  reflect  80  per  cent.  The  height  of 
the  room  also  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  a  given  light 
intensity. 

One  candle-foot  is  considered  a  good  light  to  read  by, 
which  is  the  illumination  given  by  a  standard  candle  at  the 
distance  of  1  foot. 

The  illuminating  value  of  different  lights  is  as  follows: 

TABL.E  II. 


Light. 

Candle-Feet. 

Ordinary  moonlight 

Street  lighted  by  gas 

Stasre  of  theater 

.025 

.030 

2.9  to    3.8 

Diffused  davlicrht 

10.0  to  40.0 

A  clear  idea  of  these  various  intensities  is  easily  gained 
by  comparison,  remembering  that  1  candle-foot  furnishes  a 
good  light  to  read  by,  as  stated  above. 


THB  NERNST  liAMP. 

46,  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  incandescent  lamps.  The  efficiency  of  any  light- 
giving  source  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  substance 
that  emits  the  light.  If  the  temperature  is  increased,  the 
amount  of  energy  given  off  in  the  shape  of  light  becomes 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  given  off  as  heat,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  lamp  as  a  light-giving  source  is  improved. 
For  example,  an  incandescent  lamp  worked  above  its  normal 
voltage  gives  more  candlepower  per  watt  consumed  than  if 
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worked  at  a  low  voltage;  but  the  high  temperature  soon 
burns  out  the  filament.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
produce  filaments  that  could  be  operated  at  a  higher  lem- 
perature  than  carbon  and  thus  make  more  efficient  lamps. 
One  of  these  is  the  Nernst  lamp.  This  lamp  has  not  as  yet 
come  into  extended  commercial  use,  so  that  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  a  brief  description  of  its  principle  of  action. 
There  are  some  substances  that,  while  they  are  good  insula- 
tors when  they  are  cold,  become  fairly  good  conductors 
when  heated  to  a  sufficiently  high  degree.  Glass,  for 
example,  when  heated  to  a  red  heat  will  conduct  electricity. 
Oxide  of  magnesium  (magnesia),  thoria,  and  a  number  of 
other  oxides  will  also  conduct  electricity  when  they  are 
heated. 

The  "  glower,"  or  light-giving  portion  of  the  Nernst  lamp, 
is  a  small  stick  made  of  oxide  of  magnesia,  thoria,  or  similar 
substance.  When  this  stick  is  heated  it  conducts  current, 
and  this  brings  the  oxide  up  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
thus  making  it  give  light.  The  temperature  attained  by 
the  oxide  stick  is  very  much  higher  than  that  of  the  incan- 
descent-lamp filament,  and  the  lamp  is  therefore  far  more 
efficient.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  have  a  small  amount 
of  resistance  in  series  with  the  glower,  in  order  to  make  the 
action  of  the  lamp  stable,  and  this  tends  to  lower  the  effi- 
ciency to  some  extent.  The  glower  is  protected  by  a  small 
glass  globe,  but  the  air  is  not  exhausted.  The  substance 
giving  the  light  is  already  an  oxide,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
further  oxidized  by  being  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  there 
is  no  need  of  placing  it  in  a  vacuum.  One  disadvantage  of 
the  lamp  is  that  the  glower  must  be  heated  before  the  lamp 
will  start.  Various  devices  for  accomplishing  this  initial 
heating  electrically  have  been  brought  out.  In  the  West- 
inghouse  type  of  Nernst  lamp,  the  glower  is  heated  by  being 
placed  directly  under  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  wound  on  a 
small  cylinder  of  refractory  material.  When  the  current  is 
turned  on,  it  heats  this  coil  and  thus  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  glower  until  it  is  able  to  conduct  current.  After  the 
glower  has  started,  the  heating  coil  is  cut  out  automatically. 
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It  requires  from  15  to  ao  seconds  for  one  of  these  lamps  to 
Start.  The  light  given  by  the  Nernst  lamp  is  of  a  pleasing 
color,  and  1  candlepower  can  be  produced  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  1.50  to  3  watts. 


METHODS  OF  COXXECTING  LAMPS. 

46.  Lamps  In  Parallel. — By  far  the  greater  number  of 
incandescent  lamps  are  connected  in  parallel,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  20.     When  lamps  are  connected  in  this 

way,  the  pressure  between  the  two  lines  must       S ^^^^ 

be  kept  at  a  constant  value,  because  if  this  is 
not  done,  the  current  flowing  through  the 
tamps  wilt  vary.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  cannot  change, 
unless  the  temperature  of  the  filament 
changes,  because  the  filament  is  of  fixed 
dimensions.  The  current  that  will  flow 
through  any  lamp  depends  on  two  things, 
and  only  two,  namely:  the  pressure  between 
the  lines  and  the  resistance  of  the  lamp. 
The  current  in  each  lamp  will  be  equal  to 
the  pressure  between  the  mains  divided  by 
the  resistance  of  the  lamp.  So  long  as  tht; 
pressure  is  kept  constant,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  turning  off  or  on  of  any  lamp  does 
not  affect  the  others.  The  current  C  flowing 
in  the  mains  will  increase  when  lamps  are 
turned  on  and  decrease  when  they  are  turned 
oH.  As  stated  above,  practically  all  incandes- 
cent lamps  are  connected  in  this  way,  because 
such  an  arrangement  is  extremely  simple, 
and  each  lamp  is  independent  of  the  others.  fjo.  3,), 

47.  Lamiw  !n  Serlea.^Lamps  are  occasionally  con- 
nected in  series,  as  shown  in  Fig.  31.  This  arrangement  is 
used  principally  for  street  lighting;  it  is  seldom  used  for 
interior  work  for  reasons  that  will  appear  later.  In  this 
case,  the  same  current  flows  through  all  the  lamps;  hence, 
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their  filaments  must  all  be  of  the  same  current-carrying 
capacity.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  some  lamps  of  higher 
candlepower  than  the  others,  their  filaments  must  be  made 
longer.  The  pressure  across  the  terminals  of  any  lamp  may 
be  found  by  multiplying  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  by  the 
current  flowing.  Also,  since  the  lamps  are  connected  in 
series,  the  total  pressure  required  to  force  the  current 
through  the  circuit  will  be  the  sum  of  the  pressures  required 
for  the  separate  lamps.  For  example,  suppose  we  had 
10  lamps,  each  requiring  a  pressure  of  20  volts  and  a  cur- 
rent of  3^^  amperes;  also,  5  lamps  each  requiring  a  current  of 


Fig.  21. 

3^  amperes  and  a  pressure  of  40  volts.  The  total  pressure 
required  for  the  circuit,  neglecting  the  loss  in  the  line,  would 
then  be  20  X  10+  5  X  40  =  400  volts.  In  this  system,  the 
line  current  is  small;  hence,  it  is  well  adapted  for  incandes- 
cent street  lighting,  where  the  area  to  be  covered  is  large. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  a  system  of  this  kind  the  current 
must  be  maintained  at  the  value  for  which  the  lamps  are 
designed.  This  means  that  the  pressure  between  the  ends 
of  the  line  must  be  raised  as  more  lamps  are  added  to  the 
circuit,  because  the  resistance  is  increased.  Also,  the  pres- 
sure must  be  lowered  when  lamps  are  cut  out,  otherwise  the 
current  would  increase  and  burn  out  the  remaining  lamps. 
In  the  series  system,  the  current  is  constant  and  the  pres- 
sure varied  so  as  to  keep  it  constant;  in  the  parallel  system, 
the  pressure  is  kept  constant  and  the  current  varies  as  the 
number  of  lamps  in  use  is  increased  or  decreased.  Another 
point  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  series  system  is 
that  some  means  must  be  provided  for  maintaining  the 
circuit  around  the  lamps,   in  case   they  should  burn  out; 
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otherwise,  the  breaking  of  any  one  lamp  would  put  out  all 
the  lights  on  the  circuit.  The  method  by  which  this  is 
accomplished  will  be  described  when  this  system  is  taken  up 
in  detail.  The  student  will  also  note  that  if  the  number  of 
lamps  operated  is  at  all  large,  the  pressure  applied  to  the 
circuit  may  be  very  high.  This  introduces  an  element  of 
danger  and  is  the  principal  reason  why  series  lighting  is 
not  used  for  interior  work.  Lamps  in  series  may  be  cut  out 
of  circuit  by  short-circuiting  them  as  indicated  by  switch  5, 
Fig.  21 ;  whereas,  in  the  parallel  system  they  must,  of  course, 
be  cut  out  by  opening  the  circuit  through  the  lamp  by 
means  of  a  switch  in  series  with  it.  This  switch  may  be  a 
separate  device,  as  at  a^  Fig.  20,  or  it  may  be  in  the  lamp 
socket  and  worked  by  a  key,  as  at  b. 
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Fig.  22. 


Fig.  28. 


48.     IJamps  In  Multiple  Series. — This  method,   some- 
times called  parallel  series,  is  a  combination  of  the  two 
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preceding  and  is  used  in  a  number  of  special  cases.  Per- 
haps its  widest  use  is  in  connection  with  the  lighting  of 
electric  street  cars;  it  is  also  used  in  mine-lighting  work, 
where  lights  are  operated  from  the  haulage  system.  This 
multiple-series  scheme  of  connection  is  shown  in  Fig.  22. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  a  pair  of  mains  between 
which  a  constant  pressure  of  500  volts  is  maintained,  as  on  a 
street  railway,  and  that  we  wish  to  operate  incandescent 
lamps  on  such  a  circuit.  We  cannot  obtain  lamps  for 
500  volts  and  a  single  100- volt  lamp 
would  be  burned  out  instantly  if  it  were 
connected  across  the  mains.  If  we  wish 
to  use  100-volt  lamps,  we  may  connect 
five  of  them  in  series,  as  shown.  With 
such  an  arrangement,  the  current  through 
the  series  of  five  lamps  would  be  aboul 
^  ampere  and  the  pressure  across  eacii 
lamp  100  volts.  We  may  connect  any 
number  of  such  series  of  five  lamps  across 
the  mains,  and  if  one  light  goes  out,  il 
puts  out  the  other  four  in  the  same  cir- 
cuit with  it.  Also,  if  any  lamp  were  cut 
out,  by  short-circuiting  it,  the  voltage 
on  the  other  four  lamps  would  become 
higher  than  they  could  stand,  because 
the  pressure  between  the  mains  is  con- 
stant, and  cutting  out  the  drop  through 
one  lamp  simply  throws  that  much  more 
pressure  on  the  others.  As  stated  above, 
connecting  lamps  is  used  principally  in 
i  desired  to  operate  lamps  on  power  cir- 
cuits, the  voltage  of  which  is  usually  higher  than  that  of 
the  lamp.  Fig.  23  shows  a  multiple-series  arrangement  with 
two  lamps  in  series,  a  scheme  of  connection  sometimes 
used  for  operating  lamps  on  220-volt  power  circuit,  for 
example,  in  mine-haulage  plants.  By  adding  the  middle, 
or  neutral,  wire  to  Fig.  23,  we  get  the  three-wire  system, 
Fig,  34,  so  extensively  used  for  distribution  in  large  cities. 
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The  schemes  of  connection  given  above  cover  most  of 
the  cases  met  with  in  practice.  Their  use  in  connection 
with  the  different  systems  of  distribution  will  next  be 
considered. 


SYSTEMS    OF    DISTRIBUTION. 

49.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take  up  at  this  point  the 
different  systems  commonly  used  for  supplying  the  elec- 
trical energy  to  the  lamps.  The  methods  of  distributing 
the  current  to  the  lamps  by  means  of  the  wiring  in  the 
building  will  not  be  considered  here,  as  that  part  of  the 
subject  belongs  properly  to  interior  wiring  and  will  be 
taken  up  in  connection  with  that  subject.  The  following 
brief  descriptions  of  the  more  important  distributing  sys- 
tems are  intended  to  point  out  how  the  methods  already 
described  are  applied  to  electric-lighting  work.  Current  for 
electric  lighting  is  distributed  from  the  station  to  the  point 
of  utilization  in  the  same  manner  as  for  power  transmission ; 
in  fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  electric  energy  trans- 
mitted is  used  both  for  lighting  and  power  purposes. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  current  required  for  the 
operation  of  incandescent  lamps  is  distributed  at  a  constant 
potential,  i.  e.,  the  aim  is  to  keep  the  pressure  at  the  station 
such  that  the  pressure  at  the  lamps  will  remain  constant  no 
matter  what  the  load  may  be.  If  the  pressure  at  the  lamps 
is  not  maintained  uniform  within  narrow  limits,  the  service 
will  be  poor,  the  life  of  the  lamps  short,  and  the  com- 
plaints from  customers  numerous.  Where  the  lamps  are 
run  on  a  constant-potential  system,  the  current  transmitted 
over  the  lines  increases  with  the  load,  because  every  light 
turned  on  means  just  so  much  more  current  to  be  supplied. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  drop  in  the  line  increases  with 
the  load,  and  in  order  that  the  pressure  at  the  lamps  shall 
be  maintained  constant  instead  of  falling  off  on  account  of 
this  drop,  the  pressure  at  the  dynamo  or  station  must  be 
raised  slightly.  In  any  event,  no  matter  what  means  may 
be  adopted  for  distributing  the   current,    the   aim   should 
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be  to  provide  the  lamps  with  a  uniform  pressure  and  to 
see  that  this  pressure  is  kept  uniform,  no  matter  how  the 
number  of  lamps  operated  may  vary.  The  distribution 
should  also  be  designed  so  as  to  accomplish  the  object 
aimed  at  with  the  least  possible  expense,  i.  e.,  the  distribu- 
ting lines  should  be  laid  out  so  as  to  secure  the  desired 
results  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  copper  and  loss 
of  energy. 


DIRECT-CURRENT  CON8TANT-POTENTLAX.  SYSTEM. 

50.  Simple  Tvv^o-Wlre  System. — This  method  of  dis- 
tribution is  very  largely  used  for  small,  isolated  plants,  or 
any  installation  where  the  power  is  transmitted  a  short  dis- 
tance only.  The  lamps  are  usually  operated  at  110  volts 
and  the  current  is  supplied  by  compound-wound  dynamos. 
Fig.  25  shows  a  single  dynamo  G  operating  lamps  on  the 
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Fig.  25. 

simple  two-wire  system.  In  this  case,  two  main  wires  A,  A 
run  from  the  dynamo,  the  various  switches  and  measuring 
instruments  being  here  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
and  the  lamps  are  either  connected  directly  across  this 
pair  of  mains  or  are  connected  across  branch  mains,  as 
shown  at  B,  B  and  T,  C.     The  lamps  are,  therefore,  simply 
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connected  in  parallel,  as  explained  in  Art.  46.  This  arrange- 
ment answers  very  well  for  small  plants,  where  only  a  small 
number  oL  lamps  are  operated  and  where  they  are  not 
scattered  very  widely. 

51,  Feeders  and  Mains. — If  the  lamps  are  scattered 
over  a  considerable  area,  it  is  best  to  run  out  feeders,  as 
shown  at  A  and  B,  Fig.  26,  to  what  is  known  as  centers  of 
distribution,  as  at  C  and  Z>,  and  then  at  these  points 
attach  mains  Ey  F  to  the  feeders.  These  centers  of  dis- 
tribution should  be  selected  so  as  to  lie  near  the  points 
where  the  bulk  of  the  light  is  used.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
no  lights  whatever  are  attached  to  the  feeders;  they  simply 
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Fig.  28. 


convey  current  from  the  station  to  the  center  of  distribu- 
tion, which  becomes,  as  i^  were,  a  kind  of  substation.  By 
this  method,  a  considerable  drop  can  be  allowed  in  the 
feeders  without  causing  any  trouble  at  the  lights.  For 
example,  suppose  110- volt  lamps  were  to  be  operated  and  a 
drop  of  15  volts  was  allowable  between  the  dynamo  and  the 
last  lamp  on  the  line.  We  may,  for  example,  figure  the 
cross-section  of  the  feeders  so  that  a  drop  of  13  volts  will 
occur  in  them.     This  large   drop  will  allow  comparatively 
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small  feeders  to  be  used  and  will  not  be  injurious  tn  the 
lamps,  because  the  pressure  at  the  point  C  will  be  main- 
tained at  112  volts,  and  the  variation  in  pressure  along  the 
mains  would  be  but  2  volts,  or  the  balance  of  the  tutal 
drop  of  15  volts  allowed.  It  is  evident  that  when  no  cur 
rent  is  flowing,  there  can  be  no  drop  in  the  line,  because  tht 
drop  is  the  product  of  the  current  and  the  line  resistann 
As  the  current  increases,  the  drop  increases,  so  that  in  li  > 
above  case  the  dynamos  would  have  to  be  adjusted  to  givi 
a  pressure  of  110  volts  at  no  load  and  125  volis  at  full  lo:i'; 
in  other  words,  the  dynamo  would  be  overcom  pounded  so :. 
to  give  a  rise  in  voltage  of  15  volts. 

fl3.  The  arrangement  just  described  is  known  as  the  | 
feedoi^and-malii  system,  and  the  advantages  of  such  a  I 
system  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows:  ' 

1.  It  allows  the  use  of  a  large  drop  in  the  feeders  carry- 
ing the  current  to  the  point  where  it  is  distributed,  thus  per- 
mitting   the   use   of    comparatively   small   conductors  and   j 
thereby  cutting  down  the  expense.  I 

2.  It  allows  this  large  drop  without  introducing  large  ] 
variations  in  the  voltage  obtained  at  the  lamps. 

3.  It  allows  the  district  lighted  to  be  divided  into  sta- 
tions, each  supplied  by  its  own  feeder,  and  thus  admiis  ii 
each  section  being  controlled  independently  from  the  stations 

53.  Three-Wlro  System.— The  simple  two-wire  sy- 
tern,  even  if  operated  on  the  feeder-and-main  plan,  requirt- 
altogether  too  much  copper  to  admit  of  very  extentif 
use.  For  moderate  distances,  the  three-wire  system  is  usn! 
Fig.  27  shows  this  system  using  feeders  and  mains  as  applitil 
to  lighting  work.  A  large  amount  of  lighting  is  carried  out 
on  this  plan  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  Urge 
cities.  It  is  not  confined  to  direct  current  alone,  but  isab' 
largely  used  in  connection  with  alternating  current.  Wi 
have  here  the  two  dynamos  A  and  B  connected  in  series  aiv; 
supplying  current  through  the  feeders  J,  S,  3,  etc.  to  the 
different  centers  of  distribution  where  the  mains  a.  b  c  \ 
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attached.  The  use  of  this  arrangement  effects  a  consider- 
able saving  in  copper  over  the  two-wire  system;  the  pressure 
commonly  used  is  110  voits  on  each  side  of  the  circuit,  or 


r®-r<s>. 
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220  volts  between  the  outside  wires.  In  some  recent  plants, 
220-volt  lamps  are  used,  thus  giving  4-tO  volts  between  the 
outside  wires. 

54.  Special  Throe- Wire  Systems. — The  ordinary  three- 
wire  system  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  two  dynamos. 
If  the  load  were  absolutely  balanced,  one  220-volt  dynamo 
would  alone  be  sufficient,  but  in  most  cases  an  accurate 
balance  cannot  be  obtained.  A  number  of  different  systems 
have  been  devised  whereby  a  large  220-volt  dynamo  can  be 
operated  on  the  two  outside  wires  and  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  load  taken  up  by  a  balancing  arrangement  of 
small  capacity  compared  with  that  of  the  dynamo. 


55.    Fig.  28  shows  one  of  these  systems  where  the  unbal- 
ancing in  the  load  is  taken  care  of  by  means  of  the  storage 
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battery  connected  as  shown.  The  middle  point  of  thi- 
battery  is  connected  to  the  line.  The  aaO-volt  dynamo  i^ 
connected  to  the  outside  wires,  and  if  a  larger  current  i- 
needed  on  one  side  of  the  battery  than  on  the  other,  thi- 
extra  current  is  supplied  from  the  battery.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, generally  advisable  to  use  a  battery  in  this  way  for 
maintaining  the  balance  continuously  as  the  cells  become 
unevenly  discharged.  When  batteries  are  used  on  threi- 
wire  systems,  they  are  usually  connected  across  the  outside 
lines  and  a  switch  provided  to  connect  their  middle  point  with 
the  neutral,  so  that  they  can  be  used  for  balancing  in  case 
of  necessity, 

56.  Fig.  2fl  shows  a  three-wire  system  fed  by  a  230-voit 
dynamo  A  in  conjunction  with  a  motor-dynamo  aa'.  This 
motor-dynamo  is  sometimes  called  a  halanclunc  set  or  bal- 
ancer. The  armatures  a,  a'  are  mounted  on  the  same  shall 
and  connected  in  series,  the  mid-point  n  being  connected  to 
the  neutral  wire.  The  fields  of  these  two  machines  are  con- 
nected across  the  mains,  as  shown  SiX/f.  When  one  side 
of  the  system  is  more  heavily  loaded  than  the  other,  the 


machine  on  the  heavily  loaded  side  runs  as  a  dynamo  and 
helps  to  supply  current  to  that  side,  while  the  machine  on 
the  lightly  loaded  side  absorbs  power  and  runs  as  a  motor, 
thus  equalizing  the  load.  Take,  for  example,  the  special  case 
shown  in  Fig.  39,  where  we  have  Vi  lamps  on  one  side  and 
G  on  the  other.  We  will  have  18  lamps  to  be  supplied  with 
power  from  the  320-volt  machine  A.      Allowing  55   watts 

per    lamp,   this    gives    55  X  IS    watts    and,    hence,    ■■  -  - — 

=  4^  amperes.     The  current  lluwing  out  on  F  and  back 
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on  F'  must,  therefore,  be  ij-  amperes.  The  upper  side  of 
the  three-wire  system  requires  6  amperes  and  the  lower 
side  3,  because  we  have  13  lamps  in  parallel  in  the  one  case 
and  6  in  the  other.  We  have,  then,  3  amperes  coming  back 
through  the  neutral,  of  which  1^  flows  through  a',  running 
it  as  a  motor  and  generating  \\  amperes  in  a.  This 
IJ  amperes  is  added  to  the  4^  in  line  F,  thus  making  the 
6  required  for  the  upper  side.  By  following  the  current  as 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  the  student  will  understand  how 
the  balance  is  maintained.  If  the  lower  side  should  become 
more  heavily  loaded  than  the  upper,  the  current  in  the  neu- 
tral wire  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  action 
of  a  and  a'  would  be  reversed;  that  is,  a  would  act  as  the 
motor  and  a'  as  the  dynamo.  This  motor-dynamo  or  bal- 
ancer does  not  have  to  be  placed  in  the  station;  it  may  be 
placed  at  a  point  near  the  center  of  distribution,  thus  requir- 
ing only  the  two  feeders  F  and  f  to  be  run  back  to  the 
station,  and  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  running  the 
neutral  wire  all  the  way  back,  and  thereby  effecting  a  saving 
in  copper.  In  the  above  illustration  we  have  neglected  the 
losses  in  the  balancing  set.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  machine  A 
would  furnish  more  than  -ij  amperes  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  in  a  a'  and  supply  the  lamps  as  well. 

57.  In  most  large  stations  operating  on  the  three-wire 
system,  the  amount  of  unbalancing  is  usually  small  com- 
pared with  the  total  load  carried,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the 
balancing  arrangement  is,  as  a  rule,  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  main  dynamo.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tribution on  the  three-wire  system  is,  however,  carried  out 
by  the  ordinary  two-dynamo  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  27. 

I  fiS.  VoItHffc  Reg;ti]atlon. — In  stations  where  a  large 
number  of  lamps  are  operated,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
have  several  distinct  feeders  running  to  the  different  districts 
to  be  lighted  or  supplied  with  power.  Some  of  these  feeders 
may  be  long,  others  quite  short.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
g'fceep  the  cross-section  of  the  long  feeders  within  a  reasonable 
Hfate,   a  larger  drop  must  be  allowed  in  them  than  in  the 
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short  feeders.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  have  some  means  of 
supplying  the  long-distance  feeders  with  a  higher  pressure 
than  those  supplying  the  nearby  districts.  Of  course,  the 
voltage  on  the  short  feeders  might  be  cut  down  by  inserting 
resistance  in  series  with  them,  and  this,  in  fact,  has  been 
done  in  some  cases.  Such  a  method  is,  however,  wasteful 
of  power  and  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

59.  A  common  method  is  to  use  separate  dynamos  for 
supplying  the  long-distance  feeders,  and  simply  run  these 
dynamos  at  a  higher  voltage  than  those  supplying  the  short 
feeders.     This  is  an  excellent  method  where  the  separate 


dynamos  are  available,  but  frequently  this  is  not  the  case. 
When  only  one  dynamo  or  set  of  dynamos  is  at  hand  for 
operating   the  whole  system,    the  best   plan  is   to   run  the 
machines  at  the  lower  pressure  suitable  for  the  short  feeders,  J 
and  use  a  "booster"  to  raise  the  voltage  on  the   othM 
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feeders.  Fig.  30  will  indicate  what  is  meant  by  this  arrange- 
ment. The  plan  shown  is  for  the  three-wire  system,  though 
the  same  scheme  may  be  used  on  a  two-wire  system  and  is,  in 
fact,  largely  used  on  such  systems  in  connection  with  electric 
railways.  In  Fig.  ;J0,  ,'(  and  B  are  two  dynamos  operating 
on  the  three-wire  system  and  supplying  current  directly  to 
the  short  feeders  /,  2,  S,  i',3',3'.  Feeders  «,  A,  rand  «',  *'.  r' 
run  to  outlying  points  and,  therefore,  must  be  supplied  with 
a  higher  pressure  than  the  other  feeders.  We  will  suppose, 
for  example,  that  each  dynamo  generates  126  volts  and  that 
the  long-distance  feeders  require  140  volts  between  the  out- 
side and  neutral  wire;  15  volts  must,  therefore,  be  added 
to  each  dynamo  voltage.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
"boosters"  C  and  D  connected  as  shown.  The  boosters 
are  small  dynamos  that  are  driven  either  by  a  steam  engine 
or,  more  frequently,  by  an  electric  motor.  The  fields  of 
these  machines  are  separately  excited  from  the  mains  and 
the  armatures  are  connected  in  series  with  each  of  the  out- 
side wires,  as  shown.  The  armatures  of  the  boosters  must 
be  capable  of  carrying  all  the  current  used  on  the  long- 
distance feeders  and  be  able  to  generate  a  pressure  equal  to 
that  by  which  the  voltage  is  to  be  raised.  For  example,  in 
this  case  the  booster  armatures  would  generate  the  extra 
15  volts  required  and  thus  give  140  volts  on  the  feed- 
ers (I,  i,  c  and  a\  b' ,  c' .  By  varying  the  field  rheostat  of 
the  boosters,  the  voltage  on  the  feeders  may  be  adjusted. 
Boosters  are  about  the  same  as  other  dynamos  in  general 
appearance,  except  that  they  usually  have  very  large  com- 
mutators and  brushes  compared  with  other  dynamos  of 
equal  capacity,  because  they  have  to  carry  a  large  current 
through  their  armature.  If  the  connections  of  the  booster 
armatures  were  reversed,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  lower 
the  voltage  instead  of  raising  it. 

60.  Five-Wire  and  Seven-Wire  Bj-stems. — The  three- 
wire  system  has  been  stilh  further  extended  so  as  to  make 
use  of  higher  potentials  by  employing  four  dynamos  in 
scries   and   three   neutral    wires       This   allows  the  use   of 
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440  to  500  volts  between  the  outside  wires  and  permits  a 
still  larger  area  to  be  covered  than  by  the  three-wire  system. 
Seven-wire  systems  using  six  dynamos  in  series  have  also 
been  used,  and  the  five-wire  system  especially  has  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Five-wire 
and  seven-wire  systems  have  been  very  little  used  in  America, 
the  practice  being  to  use  alternating-current  methods  of 
distribution  if  pressures  higher  than  those  given  by  the 
110-220- volt  or  220-440- volt  three-wire  systems  are  required. 
The  use  of  three-wire  systems  with  220-volt  lamps  and 
440  volts  across  the  outside  wires  is  gradually  extending, 
because  the  higher  pressure  allows  larger  areas  to  be  sup- 
plied and  effects  a  saving  in  copper  over  the  110-220-volt 
system. 


DIRECT-CURRENT,   CONSTAXT-CURRENT  SYSTEM. 

61  •  This  system  is  very  seldom  used  for  incandescent- 
lighting  work.  It  was  in  use  to  some  extent  in  the  early 
days  of  electric  lighting,  when  a  few  incandescent  lights  were 
operated  in  series  with  direct-current  arc  lamps.  In  such 
systems,  the  current  used  was  a  direct  one,  furnished  usually 
by  a  machine  of  the  T.  H.,  or  Brush,  type,  and  this  current 
was  maintained  at  a  constant  value  by  the  variation  in 
E.  M.  F.  brought  about  by  the  automatic  regulator.  There 
were  many  objections  to  operating  incandescent  lamps  in 
this  way ;  each  lamp  had  to  be  provided  with  a  cut-out  of 
some  kind  to  prevent  the  circuit  being  broken  in  case  a 
lamp  burned  out ;  such  circuits  also  required  a  high  pressure 
for  their  operation,  and  this  rendered  the  use  of  incandes- 
cent lamps  so  operated  dangerous  for  interior  illumination. 


ALTEUXATINCi-CURUENT,   CON  ST  A  XT- POTENTIAL.  SYSTEM. 

G2.  Alternating  current  at  constant  potential  is  very 
extensively  used  for  incandestH-nt  lighting,  because  this 
method  allows  lights  to  be  operated  over  large  areas  with  a 
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romparatively  small  loss  and  a  small  expenditure  for  copper. 
The  distribution  may  be  carried  out  either  by  means  of 
:he  single-phase,  two-phase,  or  three-phase  system.  If  the 
rurrent  were  intended  for  operating  lights  only,  the  single- 
)hase  scheme  would  be  used,  as  it  is  simpler  than  either 
he  two-phase  or  three-phase  arrangements.  Most  modern 
ighting  plants,  however,  are  equipped  so  that  they  can 
)perate  motors  as  well  as  lights,  and,  hence,  it  is  now  cus- 
omary  to  install  multiphase  systems  rather  than  single- 
)hase. 

63.  Slngle-Pliase  System. — When  alternating  current 
irst  came  into  use  for  electric  lighting,  a  simple  alternator 
ivas  used  to  supply  current  at  a  constant  pressure.  This 
current  was  transmitted  over  the  line,  and  at  the  various 
x)ints  where  it  was  utilized,  transformers  were  installed  to 
jtep  down  the  voltage  to  an  amount  suitable  for  the  lamps. 
Each  customer  usually  had  his  own  transformer.  If  the 
jystem  was  small,  only  a  single  pair  of  lines  or  feeders  was 
•un  from  the  station;  in  case  the  area  lighted  was  large, 
I  number  of  feeders  supplying  different  sections  were  used, 
IS  previously  described  for  the  direct-current  system.  The 
Dressures  first  used  were  1,000  volts  on  the  primary  mains 
md  50  or  52  volts  on  the  secondary.  As  the  construction 
)f  alternators,  transformers,  and  lamps  was  brought  to  a 
ligher  stage  of  perfection,  the  pressures  were  increased  to 
5,000  volts  primary  and  100  to  110  volts  secondary.  The 
requency  used  in  the  early  plants  was  usually  from  125  to 
[S3  cycles  per  second ;  in  later  plants,  60  cycles  has  become 
:ommon  practice. 

64.  The  great  advantage  of  this  system  over  the  direct 
:urrent  lies,  of  course,  in  the  use  of  the  high  pressure  for 
xansmitting  the  current.  The  introduction  of  alternating 
:urrent  rendered  possible  the  lighting  of  many  places  that 
:ould  not  afford  the  expense  of  installation  that  would  be 
lecessary  if  direct  current  were  used.  It  also  rendered 
ivailable  water-powers  located  at  some  distance  from  the 
:enter  to  be  lighted. 

/.    ///.— Id 
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65.  It  was  formerly  customary,  in  connection  with  sys- 
tems of  this  kind,  to  install  small  transformers  for  each 
customer,  as  shown  at  .4,  B,  C,  Fig.  31,  and  if  a  large 
amount  of  current  were  required  at  any  point,  a  number  of 
transformers  were  connected  in  parallel,  as  shown  at  A'. 
This  was  necessary  because  transformers  were  not  then 
made  in  large  sizes.  On  account  of  the  objections, 
before  stated,  to  running  a  number  of  small  transformers  k 
parallel,  it  has  become  the  practice  to  make  use  of  a  systea 
of  secondary  mains  supplying  a  number  of  customers  a: 


to  feed  these  secondary  mains  from  a  few  large  t^an^ 
formers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34.  In  this  case,  we  have  the 
primary  mains  -J,  /)'  running  from  the  station  and  feeding 
the  large  transformers  T,  T,  as  shown.  The  distributing 
secondary  mains  are  usually  arranged  on  the  three-wire  s)'S- 
tem,  as  indicated  at  C,  thus  allowing  a  considerable  area  to 
be  supplied  from  one  pair  of  transformers.  The  current 
may,  however,  be  distributed  by  secondary  two-wire  mains 
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if  the  lights  are  close  at  hand.  Scattered  customers  must, 
of  course,  be  supplied  by  individual  transformers,  as  in 
Fig.  31. 

The  small  transformers  are  usually  mounted  on  the  pole 
outside  the  building  to  be  lighted.  Large  transformers  are 
mounted  indoors  or  in  substations.  The  use  of  secondary 
mains  greatly  reduces  the  number  of  transformers  to  be 
kept  in  repair  and  otherwise  looked  after ;  it  also  effects  a 
considerable  saving  in  power,  owing  to  the  higher  efficiency 
of  the  large  transformers.     Where  branch  lines,  as  shown 


FIG.  «L 


at  E,  Fig.  31,  are  taken  off  the  main  feeders,  main-line  cut' 
out  boxes  /,  /'  should  be  installed  as  indicated.  The  second- 
ary-main arrangement  can  generally  be  used  to  advantage 
for  furnishing  light  to  the  business  part  of  a  town,  while  in 
the  residence  part  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  use  individual 
transformers  on  account  of  the  customers  being  scattered. 
The  above  remarks  in  reference  to  secondary  mains  apply 
also  to  lighting  systems  using  two-phase  or  three-phase 
distribution. 
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66.  Tvro-Phase  S^^tem. — This  system  of  distribution 
for  incandescent-lighting  work  has  come  largely  into  use, 
not  because  it  is  any  better  than  the  single-phase  system,  so 
far  as  the  lighting  is  concerned,  if,  in  fact,  it  is  ^s  good,  but 
because  it  enables  both  lights  and  motors  to  be  operated 
from  the  same  dynamo.  The  general  scheme  of  distribu- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  just  described  for  the  single-phase 
system.  In  a  two-phase  system  of  this  kind,  an  effort 
should  always  be  made  to  have  the  load  balanced  on  the  two 
phases,  otherwise  an  uneven  distribution  of  voltage  is  apt  to 
result.  Motors  may  be  operated  from  the  same  lines  as  the 
lamps,  but  it  .is  better  practice  to  have  separate  feeders  to 
supply  the  motors. 

67.  Three-Phase  Hystcm.  —  This  system  was  intro- 
duced for  the  same  reason  as  the  two-phase  system,  i.  e.,  to 
permit  the  operation  of  motors.  The  ordinary  three-phase 
system  requires  only  three  wires.  In  a  few  cases,  however, 
where  the  load  is  liable  to  be  unbalanced,  a  common  return 
wire  is  used  The  transformers  may  be  connected  accord- 
ing to  any  of  the  methods  already  described.  Where  three 
wires  are  run  from  the  secondaries,  the  voltage  between  any 
pair  of  wires  is  the  same,  so  that  the  lamps  will  burn  with 
the  same  brilliancy  across  the  outside  wires  as  across  either 
of  the  others;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  it  is  different  from 
an  ordinary  Edison  three-wire  system.  Also,  the  voltage 
between  any  pair  of  the  primary  wires  is  the  same,  whereas 
in  the  three-wire,  two-phase  system,  the  pressure  between 
the  two  outside  wires  is  about  1.414  times  as  great  as  the 
pressure  between  the  middle  and  either  outside  wire. 

68.  Mixed  Hystems.  —  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
constant-potential  alternatinj^-current  systems,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  the  combined  use  of  alternating  and  direct 
current  as  applied  to  the  distribution  of  light  and  power. 
In  many  large  cities,  extensive  installations  on  the  Edison 
three-wire  system  have  been  made  in  the  past  for  the  opera- 
tion of  both  lights  and  direct-current  motors.     These  were 
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supplied  from  stations  located  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
centers  to  be  supplied.  As  the  area  to  be  supplied  spread, 
and  as  alternating  current  became  more  extensively  used  for 
power-transmission  work,  these  companies  adopted  the  plan 
of  supplying  the  existing  systems  with  power  from  sub- 
stations fed  from  one  central  station,  or  perhaps  from  a 
distant  water-power  plant. 

In  order  to  supply  direct  current  to  the  distributing 
system,  rotary  converters  may  be  used,  or,  as  is  done  in 
some  cases,  alternating-current  motors  may  be  used  to  run 
direct-current  dynamos.  Fig.  33  shows  the  scheme  referred 
to.  Alternating  current  is  transmitted  from  the  central 
station  at  A,  usually  by  means  of  the  three-phase  system,  to 
the  substations  B  or  C,  where  it  is  stepped  down  by  means 
of  transformers  7",  T,  T,  The  current  may  then  be  sent 
through  rotary  converters  R  and  fed  into  a  three-wire 
system,  as  shown,  or  it  may  be  fed  to  an  alternating-currefit 
motor  M  that  is  coupled  to  direct-current  machines  Oy  O, 
Very  often  arc  lights  are  also  supplied  from  these  substations 
by  coupling  the  alternating-current  motor  to  arc-light 
dynamos,  and  in  other  cases  the  rotary  converters  may  be 
used  to  feed  a  street-railway  system. 

A  large  amount  of  lighting  is  carried  out,  especially  in 
cities,  by  using  the  plan  just  described.  Fig.  34  shows  a 
motor-generator  set  used  for  transforming  from  three-phase 
alternating  to  three- wire  direct  current.  The  three-phase 
synchronous  motor  A  receives  current  from  transformers 
after  it  has  been  stepped  down  from  the  high-tension  line 
that  transmits  it  from  the  central  station.  The  motor 
drives  the  two  direct-current  dynamos  B  and  C^  which  are 
connected  in  series  and  supply  current  to  the  three-wire 
system. 

For  electric-lighting  work,  it  has  been  found  that  the  use 
of  a  synchronous  motor  driving  direct-current  generators 
gives  better  results  than  rotary  converters,  because  the 
former  arrangement  maintains  a  steadier  voltage  on  the 
direct-current  side,  a  feature  of  great  importance  in  con- 
nection with  incandescent  lighting.     If  the  voltage  supplied 
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to  the  alternating-current  side  of  a  rotary  varies,  the  direct- 
current  voltage  will  also  vary  because  there  is  a  fixed  ratio 
of  transformation  between  the  two  voltages.     Consequently, 
all  the  bad  effects  of  drop  in  the  alternating-current  trans- 
mission line  are  felt  on  the  direct-current  side,  and  therefore 
cause  fluctuations  in  the  lamps.     If,  however,  synchronous 
motors  are  used  to  drive  separate  direct-current  machines, 
the  speed  of  the  motor  will  be  constant  so  long  as  the  speed 
of  the  distant  dynamo  is  constant,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  fljiictuations  in  the  voltage  delivered,  because  the  motor 
is  bound  to  run  in  synchronism.     Since  the  voltage  of  the 
direct-coupled  dynamos  is  constant  so  long  as  the  speed  and 
field  excitation  remain  the  same,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
use  of  the  motor-generator  set  will  give  the  better  voltage 
regulation. 

69.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  that  the  use  of 
constant-potential  alternating  current  of  the  two-phase  or 
three-phase  variety  allows  a  great  flexibility  in  the  kind  of 
apparatus  operated  from  one  station.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
have  direct  current  for  any  purpose,  the  transformation  is 
easily  effected.  In  general,  where  rotary  transformers  or 
alternating-current  motors  are  used,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
low  frequency,  say,  about  25  or  40.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
frequency  should  not  be  below  40  cycles  per  second  if  the 
current  is  to  be  used  for  lighting.  A  high  frequency  calls 
for  less  expensive  transformers,  and  between  all  these 
requirements,  which  are  more  or  less  conflicting,  a  frequency 
of  (K)  has  been  very  generally  adopted  for  systems  where 
the  current  is  used  both  for  light  and  power.  Where  power 
alone  is  supplied  or  where  the  current  is  used  for  operating 
rotary  transformers,  the  frequency  may  be  as  low  as  25,  as 
in. the  case  of  the  Niagara  transmission  plant. 

70.  Use  of  Frequency  Chanpfors. — In  the  last  article, 
mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  where  rotary  convert- 
ers are  extensively  used  it  is  customary  to  use  a  low- 
frequency  current  at  25  or  40  cycles.      It  sometimes  happens 
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that  In  connection  with  such  installations  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  alternating  current  at  a  higher  frequency 
is  required,  as  the  frequency  of  25  cycles  would  be  too  low  to 
operate  arc  or  incandescent  lamps  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
High-frequency  current  may  be  obtained  from  low-frequency 
by  using  a  low-frequency  motor  to  drive  a  high-frequency 
dynamo  or  by  using  a  fWsqaency  chan^r. 

Fig.  35  shows  a  frequency  changer  of  a  type  used  in  con- 
nection with  lighting  work.  It  consists  of  a  synchronous 
motor  A  direct  connected  to  an  induction  motor  B  of 
special  design.  Motor  A  is  driven  by  current  supplied 
from  the  armature  of  B.     The  current  to  be  changed  is 


led  into  the  stationary  field  winding  of  B,  and  the  high- 
frequency  current  is  taken  from  the  armature  of  B  by  means 
of  the  collecting  rings  C.  The  armature  of  an  induction 
motor  always  revolves  at  a  slightly  lower  speed  than  the 
magnetism  set  up  by  the  field  windings,  the  difference  in 
speed  between  the  armature  and  the  field  being  known  as 
the  slip.  If  the  armature  were  held  from  turning,  the 
frequency  of  the  currents  set  up  in  its  windings  would  be 
the  same  as  the  frequency  of  the  current  in  the  field;  in 
other  words,  the  machine  would  then  be  acting  like  an 
ordinary  transformer.     As  the  motor  is  allowed  to  run  up 
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to  speed,  the  frequency  of  the  armature  currents  becomes 
slower  and  slower  until  the  motor  runs  at  a  speed  only 
slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  field,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
armnture  currents  drops  down  to  from  'i  to  o  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  field  current,  depending  on  the  amount  of  slip.  Now 
suppose  that  instead  of  letting  the  armature  run  in  the 
direction  it  ordinarily  would,  we  drive  it  in  the  opposite 
direction,  The  effect  on  the  frequency  of  the  currents  in 
the  armature  is  then  just  the  opposite,  i.  e.,  the  fre- 
quency, which  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  field  at  stand- 
still, increases  as  the  armature  is  revolved  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  means  of  motor  A.  If  it  were  run  up  to  its 
regular  speed  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  frequency  would 
be  just  doubled.  If  it  were  driven  at  half  the  normal  speed 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  frequency  would  be  made  one 
and  one-half  times  as  great.  For  example,  if  a  frequency 
of  40  were  to  be  raised  to  00,  the  armature  would  be  driven 
in  the  opposite  direction  at  half  its  ordinary  speed.  Fre- 
quency changers  of  this  kind  are  used,  among  other  places, 
in  connection  with  the  Brooklyn  lighting  system,  and  alsoal 
Buffalo,  where  the  3i5-cycle  current  from  the  Niagara  plant 
is  changed  to  G2  cycles  for  use  in  connection  with  lighting 
work. 
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71,  This  method  of  distribution  is  used  for  operating 
incandescent  street  lights  in  series  and  has  been  used  quite 
extensively  for  that  purpose.  It  allows  street  lighting  to  be 
carried  out  in  connection  with  a  regular  constant-potential 
lighting  plant,  and  such  plants  are  thereby  enabled  to  under- 
take street  lighting  with  very  little  expense  for  station 
apparatus.  Of  course,  street  incandescent  lamps  could  be 
operated  directly  from  transformers  and,  in  fact,  they  often 
are  run  in  this  way.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  would  be 
scattered  too  much  to  be  operated  economically  in  parallel, 
and  hence  the  series  system  was  developed  for  this  vorlc 
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When  a  number  of  lamps  are  connected  in  series  in  a 
circuit,  the  current  in  that  circuit  must  be  kept  at  the 
same  value,  no  matter  how  many  lamps  are  in  operation. 
The  term  constant  current,  as  applied  to  this  system, 
implies,  therefore,  that  the  current  is  maintained  at  a 
constant  value  and  not  that  the  current  is  a  direct  or 
continuous  one.  As  mentioned  above,  such  circuits  are 
run  from  constant-potential  alternators,  a  regulator  being 
used  in  each  circuit  to  keep  the  current  at  a  constant 
value.  The  series-incandescent  system  of  street  lighting 
is  especially  useful  for  small  plants,  where  it  would  not 
pay  to  install  separate  arc-light  dynamos.  The  system  is 
also  used  in  larger  places  on  streets  that  are  very  heavily 
shaded  or  in  alleys  or  other  places  where  an  arc  light  is 
hardly  necessary. 


72,     Fig.  36  shows  a  series  of  incandescent  lamps  /,  /  con- 
nected across  an  ordinary  constant -potential  circuit  fed  by 


the  alternator  A.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  pressure 
generated  by  the  dynamo  is  1,000  volts;  then  if  each  lamp 
required,  say,  30  volts,  60  lamps  would  have  to  be  run  in 
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series  in  order  to  take  up  the  full  voltage  of  the  dynamc 
Lamps  for  use  on  circuits  of  this  kind  are  often  made  for  a 
current  of  3*  amperes  and  a  pressure  of  20  volts.  Such 
lamps  have  short,  thick  filaments,  and  are  generally  of  \.h- 
shape  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Unfortunately,  lamps  with  shnrt, 
thick  filaments  are  not  nearly  as  efficient  as  the  ordinary 
SO-volt  or  no-volt  lamp  with  a  long,  thin  filament.  Fm 
this  reason,  some  of  the  more  recent  systems  of  series- in c:i7i 
descent  lighting  employ  circuits  using  50-volt  or  100-voli 
lamps,  and  use  a  correspondingly  smaller  number  on  each 
circuit.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Westinghouse  series 
system  to  be  described  later.  So  long  as  none  of  the  lamps 
burn  out,  the  current  jn  the  circuit  will  remain  constant, 
because  the  line  pressure  and  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  clr 
cuit  are  constant.  Each  lamp  must  be  provided  with  some 
means  for  maintaining  the  continuity  of  the  circuit  in  cas;' 
a  lamp  breaks  down,  otherwise  all  the  lamps  on  the  circuit 
luld  be  extinguished.  One  of  the  most  common  dcvi«> 
for  preventing  an  interruption  of  the  circuit  i? 
the  film  cut-o)it,  the  principle  of  which  will 
bo  understood  by  referring  to  Fig,  37.  Thl^ 
•.linws  the  under  side  of  a  lamp  base;  the  flat 
-liritig  ii  is  attached  to  one  terminal  and  is 
-('Ii^irated  from  the  other  terminal  by  the  film 
''"■  '  uf  paper  i.     Ordinarily  the  pressure  between 

the  lamp  terminals  is  equal  to  the  drop  through  the  lamp 
and  is  quite  small.  If,  however,  the  lamp  should  burn  oiii, 
the  current  in  the  circuit  ceases  flowing  for  an  instant,  thus 
causing  the  pressure  between  the  lamp  terminals  to  at  ome 
rise  to  the  full  pressure  of  the  dynamo,  because  the  current 
becomes  zero  and  the  drop  in  the  line  and  lamps  also  becomts 
zero.  This  pressure  is  more  than  the  film  can  stand,  anJ 
it  is  at  once  punctured,  thus  allowing  a  to  touch  the  other 
terminal  and  maintain  the  circuit.  The  film  cut-out  simply 
maintains  the  continuity  of  the  circuit  without  inserting  a 
resistance  of  any  kind  to  take  the  place  of  the  lamp,  and  the 
current  would,  therefore,  increase  if  some  means  were  not 
adopted  for  regulating  it  at  the  station.     There  are  several 
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arrangements  designed  for  this  purpose.  Two  of  the  most 
common  are  the  lamp-board  regulator  and  the  so-called 
C.  R.  regulator. 


73.  The  Lamp-BoanI  Begulator.  —  The  principle  of 
this  regulator  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  38. 
The  current  is  kept  at  its 
proper  value  simply  by 
cutting  in  a  lamp  at  the 
station  whenever  one  on 
the  circuit  burns  out. 
This  board,  on  which  are 
mounted  a  number  of 
lamps  /,  /,  /,  is  placed  in 
the  station,  and  the  extra 
lamps  connected  in  series 
with  the  line  through  a 
switch  s  and  an  amme- 
ter a.  The  ammeter  in- 
dicates when  the  current 
is  at  its  proper  amount, 
and  if  a  lamp  on  the  line 
goes  out,  the  reading, at 
once  increases.  By  mov- 
ing the  handle  of  the 
switch  s,  any  number  of 
lamps  desired  may  be  cut 
in  and  the  current  main- 
tained at  its  proper  value 
until  the  lineman  is  able  to  go  around  and  replace  the 
broken  lamps.  The  figure  is  only  intended  to  show  the 
general  principle  of  the  lamp  board;  the  actual  arrangement 
of  the  parts  varies  in  different  cases. 


74,  The  C.  R.  ReKiilator. — This  regulator  was  brought 
out  by  the  General  Electric  Company  to  replace  the  old 
lamp-board  method  of  regulation.  In  many  cases  it  is 
desirable  to  have  some  kind  of  regulator  that  will  not  only 
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rompensate  for  any  lamps  that  may  burn  out,  but  that  will 
also  allow  a  widt;  variatiun  in  the  voltage  applied  to  the  cir- 
cuit. For  example,  we  might  wish  to  run  a  circuit  having 
40  20-volt  lamps  from  a  l,0()()-volt  alternator.  The  series 
of  lamps  would  only  require  40  X  20  =  800  volts,  and  if  the 
lamp  board  were  used,  10  lamps  would  have  to  be  inserted 
in  the  station  to  take  up  the  extra  300  volts,  neglecting  the 
drop  in  the  line.  This  would  be  an  expensive  and  wasteful 
method. 

The  C.  R,  regulator  is  simply  a  special  kind  of  trans- 
former that  is  so  made  that  its  secondary  voltage  may 
be  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  that  ui 
tile  dynamo.  The 
operation  of  this  reg- 
ulator will  be  under- 
stood    by      referring 

to   Fig.    ay.     Two_ 
coils    A  B    and    Of 
are  wound  on  a  lai 
i  n  a  t  e  d    iroi 
The   coil    CD  is  (3 
vided  into  a  numbe 
of  sections,  and  cob 
nections  are  brougi 
out    to    the   contact^ 
;ontact  strips  in  the  form  of  cir-' 
cular  arcs,  /(  being  connected  to  one  end  of  the  lamp  circuit 
and  ^  to  one  end  of  the  coil  /V,  which   is  also  connected  ta 
one  of  the  primary  lines.     The  other  end  of  the  primary- 
coil  is  connected  to  the  circuit  and  to  the  other  primary^ 
wire,  as  shown  at  A.     An  ammeter  is  also  included  in  the- 
circuit  to  show  when  the   current  is  at  its  proper  value. 
The   contact  pieces  c,  f  make  contact  between  the  circular 
arcs  and  the  coil  terminal  pieces  a,  and  are  so  arranged  that 
when  a  wheel  is  turned  they  move  towards  each  other  of 
away  from  each  other,  as  the  case  may  be.     They  a 
arranged  so  that  they  may  move  past  each  niher. 


blocks  a;  It  and  ^a 
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Suppose  that  both  c  and /rest  on  the  same  block  in  the 
:nter  of  the  dial;  then,  the  current  flows  from  the  line 
irough  the  path  l-S-B-g-f-e-h-l-i-l-M-2,  and  the  pres- 
ire  applied  to  the  lamp  circuit  is  the  same  as  that  supplied 
f  the  alternator.  A  current  will  also  flow  through  A  B, 
scause  this  coil  is  connected  directly  across  the  line,  just 
ke  the  primary  coil  of  a  transformer.  This  current  will  set 
p  an  alternating  magnetism  around  the  iron  core  and  an 
ectromotive  force  in  the  coil  CD.  If  now  wc  connect  any 
[  the  turns  of  C  D  in  series  with  the  lamp  circuit,  the  pres- 
ire  applied  to  the  lamps  will  be  greater  or  less  than  the 
ynamo  pressure,  depending  on  whether  the  E.  M.  F. 
iduced  in  the  part  of  CD  cut  in  aids  or  is  opposed  to  the 
1.  M,  F.  of  the  dynamo.  Suppose  the  regulating  wheel  to 
e  moved  so  that  the  contact  pieces  are  in  the  position 
Sown;  the  current  will  flow  through  that  part  of  the 
oil  C  D  included  between  the  contacts  r,  /,  and  we  will 
uppose  that  the  connections  are  such  that  the  E.  M.  F. 
if  this  portion  of  the  coil  is  added  to  the  line.  If  the 
landle  is  turned  the  other  way,  so  that  the  sliding  pieces  e 
ind  /  move  past  each  other  and  thus  exchange  places,  it 
s  readily  seen  that  the  effect  is  to  mate  the  current  pass 
'irough  the  portion  of  the  coil  between  c  and  f  in  the 
Pposite  direction  to  what  it  did  before;  hence,  with  the 
>ritacts  in   this  latter  position,   the   line   E.  M.  F.  will  be 

minished  by  the  E.  M.  F.  induced  in  the  portion  of  the 
»il  cut  in.  It  follows,  then,  that  with  this  arrangement, 
'«  E.  M.  F.  applied  to  the  line  may  be  raised  or  lowered 
V  the  E,  M.  F.  supplied  to  the  coil  C  D.  For  example, 
t  a  regulator  designed  for  a  circuit  of  1,100  volts,  the 
Jjustable  coil  is  wound  for  2:)0  volts  and  is  divided  into 
i  sections  of  10  volts  each.  The  voltage  on  the  line 
4n,  therefore,  be  varied  from  1,100  — -230  to  1,100  +  330, 

e.,  from  870  to  1,330  volts.  This  allows  quite  a  wide 
ariation  in  the  number  of  lamps  that  can  be  operated 
n  a  circuit  and  gives  at  the  same  time  a  ready  means 
f  adjusting  the  current  in  case  a  few  lamps  happen  to 
urn  out. 
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Fig,  40  shows  ihe  general  appearance  of  one  of  these  regu- 
lators. The  regulating  dial  is  seen  in  the  center  and  is  so 
arranged  that  when  the  wheel  is 
turned,  one  arm  moves  in  one  direc- 
tion and  the  other  arm  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  switch  at  ific 
top  of  the  board  serves  to  disconnect 
the  regulator  from  the  circuit  and 
dynamo. 

7J),  We^tln^liouse  Constnnt' 
Current  Incaiidescent  System. — 
The  series-incandescent  street-light- 
ing devices  used  by  the  Westinghouse 
Company  are  considerably  different 
from  the  two  previously  described,  in 
regard  to  the  method  of  compensa- 
ting fur  burned-out  lamps.  Ordinary 
50-volt  or  100-vnlt  lamps  are  used. 
For  example,  on  a  1,000-volt  cir- 
cuit, W  SO-volt  or  10  100-volt  lamps 
would  be  connected  in  series.  These 
^o. «.  are    preferable    to    the    low-voltage 

aO-volt  lamps,  because  they  are  more  efficient.     Moreover, 
the  ordinary  50-volt  or  lOO-volt  lamps  are  cheaper.     The 


operation  of    the  Westingho 
by   referring   to  Fig.   4 


device  will  be  undersumtl 
,   /,  represent  a  series  oi 
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ten  lOO'Volt  lamps  connected  across  the  1,000-volt  mains  J/. 
Across    the   terminals  of   each   lamp  a  coil  c,  wound  on  a 
laminated  iron  core  d,  is  connected  so  that  the  coil  is  in 
shunt  with   the   lamp  under   ordinary  working  conditions. 
If  a  lamp  should  break,  the  current  must  then  pass  through 
the    coil.      As  long   as   the   lamp  is  unbroken,  but  a  very 
small  current  passes  through  the  shunt  coil;  just  enough 
current  will  flow  to  magnetize  the  coil  sufficiently  to  gen- 
erate a  counter    E.  M.  F.  of   100  volts.      When   the  lamp 
burns  out,  the  whole  current  passes  through  the  shifnt  coil, 
but  as  the  iron  in  the  core  is  worked  at  a  point  near  satura- 
tion, the  counter  E^  M.  F.  rises  but  slightly  over  100  volts, 
although  the  current  through  the  coil  is  very  much  greater 
than  it  was   before   the  lamp  broke.     The  coil,  therefore, 
takes  the  place  of  the  lamp  and  introduces  into  the  circuit 
a  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  slightly  over  100  volts  to  take  the 
place  of   the  lamp.     The  current  remains  about  the  same 
and  the  life  of  the  remaining  lamps  is  not  endangered.     If 
as  many  as  four  or  five  lamps  are  out  at  once,  the  remaining 
lamps  become  somewhat  dim  on  account  of   the  fact  that 
each  shunt  coil  introduces  a  little  higher  counter  E.  M.  F. 
than  the  amount  of   the    drop    through   the   lamp   that  it 
replaces.     All  that  is  necessary  to  restore  the  circuit  to  its 
normal  condition  is  to  replace  the  burned-out  lamps.     This 
system  has  the  advantage  that  it 
is  automatic  in  its  action,  requir- 
ing no  attention  other  than  the  re- 
placing of  old  or  burned-out  lamps, 
^t  also  has  the  advantage  that  it 

■ 

^s  not  necessary  to  bring  the  cir- 
cuit to  the  station.  One  end  of 
^he  circuit  may  be  attached  to  the 
'^ain  at  any  convenient  point  and 
the  other  end  attached  to  the  other 
^ain,  the  only  essential  being  that 
the  two  ends  shall  connect  to  the 
two  sides  of   the   circuit.     It  has  ^^^«-  ^' 

the  disadvantage  that  if  a  short  circuit  occurs  on  the  line, 
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a  number  of  the  shunt  coils  are  liable  to  be  burned  out. 
The  shunt  coils  are  mounted  in  cast-iron  boxes,  which  alsn 
serve  for  the  base  of  the  bracket  supporting  the  lamp. 
Fig,  43  shows  the  shunt-coil  box.     The  hole  a   is  tapiwl 


Fig.  U. 
to  receive  the  gas-pipe  bracket,  as  shown  in  Fig,  43,     Street 
incandescent  lamps  are  usually  provided  with  white  enam- 
eled reflectors  and  are  mounted  about  10  to  16  feet  above 
the  tjround. 


SUM  MART. 

76.  The  methods  of  distribution  described  above  repre- 
sent those  commonly  used  in  practice,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  electrical  engineer  has  a  targe  number  of  methods 
from  which  to  choose  when  installing  a  plant.  Just  which 
one  is  best  suited  to  any  particular  case  will  be  decided 
largely  by  the  amount  of  the  power  and  the  distance  over 
which  it  is  to  be  transmitted.  The  use  of  multiphase  sys- 
tems is  becoming  very  popular,  and  they  are  now  very 
common  whenever  the  power  is  to  be  transmitted  for  any 
considerable  distance.  Either  the  two-phase  or  three-phase 
systems  are  suitable  for  this  work,  and  there  is  little  choice 
between  them.  Direct  current,  using  either  the  two-wire  or 
three-wire  system,  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  used  very 


\ 
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extensively  for  isolated  plants  or  for  supplying  light  to 
compact  and  thickly  settled  districts ;  it  is  simpler  for  this 
purpose  than  alternating  current,  and  there,  is  no  need  of 
using  a  high  pressure  under  such  circumstances,  as  the 
saving  in  copper  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  transformers. 


UNE   CAIiCUIiATIOl^S. 


TWO-AVIRE   AXD   THREE-WIRE,    DIRECT-CURRENT   SYSTEMS. 

77.  The  methods  for  calculating  the  size  of  wire  required 
to  transmit  a  given  current  over  a  given  distance  with  a 
certain  allowable  drop  are  the  same  as  those  used  for  the 
calculation  of  power-transmission  lines,  though  sometimes 
the  formulas  are  put  in  a  slightly  different  form  so  as  to  be 
more  directly  applicable  to  the  subject  of  electric  lighting. 

78.  The  formula  that  is  most  generally  applicable  is  the 
following : 

^  = ,  (*•) 

where  A  =  required  area  of  cross-section  of  wire  in  circular 

mils; 
D  =  distance  in  feet  (one  way)  to  point  where  current 

is  distributed ; 
C  =  current  in  amperes  transmitted ; 
e  =  drop  in  volts. 

In  making  line  calculations  in  connection  with  electric 
lighting,  some  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  choosing  the 
value  of  the  distance  D.  This  is  not  the  distance  to  the 
first  lamp  supplied  or  the  distance  to  the  farthest  lamp,  but 
the  distance  to  the  center  of  distribution ;  in  other  words, 
the  distance  to  the  point  at  which  we  might  imagine  all  the 
lamps  to  be  grouped.  The  product  of  the  distance  D  to  the 
center  of  distribution  and  the  current  C  is  often  spoken  of 
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as  the  ampere-feet  of  the  circuit ;  hence,  we  may  write  the 
rule  as  follows : 

Rule.  —  The  area  in  circular  mils  required  far  a  two-wire 
circuit  is  found  by  multiplying  the  ampere-feet  by  21,6  and 
dividing  by  the  drop  in  volts, 

79.  Center  of  Distribution. — The  distance  D  to  the 
center  of  distribution  will  be  best  understood  by  taking  a 
few  cases  illustrating  the  point.  Consider  a  number  of 
lamps  /,  /,  Fig.  44,  arranged  as  shown  and  fed  by  the 
dynamo  A,  The  distance  from  the  dynamo  to  the  first 
lamp  ib  1,000  feet,  and  the  lamps  are  spaced  out  over  a  dis- 
tance of  100  feet.     The  whole  of  the  current  would  have  to 


tOOO  feet 


fOOfit^ 


D'  /050  ffef 


WHttl>HH 


Fig.  44. 


be  transmitted  through  the  first  1,000  feet,  but  from  that 
point  it  would  gradually  fall  off.  We  may  then  take  the 
point  a  as  the  center  of  distribution,  because  the  load  is 
about  equally  distributed  on  each  side  of  this  point,  and  the 
distance  D  used  in  the  formula  would  be  1,050  feet. 

Take  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  45,  where  the  lamps  are  spaced 
evenly  all  the  way  along  the  line.     In  this  case,  the  center  of 


Fig.  45. 


distribution  a  mav  be  taken  as  at  the  middle,  and  hence  tb 
distance  D  is  only  one-half  the  length  of  the  line  from  A  t 
/).     The  exact  location  of  the  center  of  distribution  become^ 
more  difficult  to  determine  when  the  load  is  unevenly  spacec^^ 
or   distributed,   but   in  most  cases    it   can  be  located  clos^ 
enough  for  i>ractical  })urposes  by  laying  out  the  system  an<i 
noting  carefully  the  loads  on  the  different  circuits. 
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0.  Current  Estimation. — The  current  can  be  readily 
jrmined  when  the  nature  of  the  load  is  known.    The  gen- 
practice  is  to  allow  i  ampere  for  each  16-candlepower 

p  and  1  ampere  for  a  32-candlepower  lamp  on  110- volt 
uits.  It  might  be  well  to  mention  at  this  point  that  some 
'er  to  make  calculations  for  lighting  circuits  by  using 
p-feet  instead  of  ampere-feet.  The  number  of  lamp- 
:  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  16-candlepower  lamps 
e  supplied  and  the  distance  to  the  center  of  distribution. 
en  this  term  is  used,  it  always  implies  the  use  of 
andlepower  lamps;  if  any  32-candlepower  lamps  are 
rated,  each  lamp  must  be  counted  as  two  16-candlepower, 
If  lamp-feet  are  used,  the  formula  becomes 

^  = »  (6-) 

Te  A  =  area  in  circular  mils ; 

D  =  distance  in  feet  one  way  to  center  of  distribu- 
tion; 

N=  number  of  lamps  (expressed  in  terms  of  16-can- 
dlepower lamps) ; 

e  =  drop  in  volts. 

iule. —  To  determine  the  area  of  cross-section  for  a  two- 
e  llO'Volt  circuity  multiply  the  lamp- feet  by  10.8  and 
'de  by  the  drop  ift  volts, 

1.  This  rule  is  here  given  because  it  is  frequently  used, 
mula  6  is,  however,  much  to  be  preferred,  because  for- 
a  6  assumes  that  each  lamp  takes  ^  ampere,  and  this  may 
nay  not  be  the  case.  Formula  6  is  applicable  to  any 
;  because  the  current  is  used  in  it,  and  this  current  is 
srmined  from  a  knowledge  of  the  devices  to  be  operated. 
;  use  of  these  formulas  will  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
ing  examples,  applying  them  to  the  calculations  of  lines 
an  ordinary  two-wire  lighting  system.  We  will  first 
*  the  simple  case  shown  in  Fig.  44. 

XAMPLE  1. — A  dynamo  A,  Fig.  44,  delivers  current  at  110  volts  to 
.mps  distributed  as  shown  about  a  as  a  center.  The  drop  must  not 
ed  10  volts.     Find  the  size  of  wire  required. 


n 
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Solution. — The  distance  to  the  center  of  distribution  is  here 
1,050  feet,  as  already  explained.  The  current  will  be  25  amperes, 
because  each  lamp  will  take  i  ampere.     Using  formula  6,  we  have 

21.6X1,050X25 


A  = 


10 


=  56,700  cir.  mils.    Ans. 


A  No.  3  B.  &  S.  wire  would  likely  be  used. 

Example  2. — A  dynamo  A,  Fig.  46.  supplies  current  through  the 
feeders  fi,  c  to  the  feeding-in  point  a.  From  this  point  lamps  are  sup- 
plied by  means  of  the  mains  d,  e  and  f,  g.  The  number  of  16-candle- 
power  lamps  and  the  various  distances  are  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
total  drop  in  voltage  from  the  dynamo  to  the  last  lamps  must  not 

h 400  fiat 


SOLamps 


^00*- 


Center ^stnbutwf 
^  6y  frorrta 


^/00'^\ 


Fig.  46. 

exceed  15  volts,  of  which  13  volts  is  to  be  in  the  feeders  and  2  volts  in 
the  mains;   required,   (//)  the  cross-section  and   gauge  number  of  the 
feeders   b,  c\    {b)   the    cross-section    and    nearest    gauge    number  of 
the    mains   d,  e\    {i:)    the    cross-section    and    nearest    gauge    number 
of  the  mains/",  g. 

Solution. —        150  lamps  will  require  75  amperes. 

50  lamps  will  require  25  amperes. 

Total  current  100  amperes. 

{li)  We  are  alk)wed  a  drop  of  13  volts  in  the  feeders  and  a  drop  of 
2  volts  in  the  mains.  No  current  is  taken  from  the  feeders  at  anr 
intermediate  point;  hence,  the  distance  P  from  the  dynamo  to  tlie 
center  of  distribution  a  will  be  taken  the  same  as  the  actual  distance, 
i.  e.,  400  feet.     Using  formula  5,  we  have,  then,  for  the  feeders 

21.  G  X  400  X  100 


A 


13 


■^  0(),401  cir.  mils. 


This  would  call  for  a  No.  2  B.  &  S.  wire.     Ans. 
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(d)  The  current  in  the  mains  rf,  e  will  be  25  amperes.  The  distance 
from  a  to  the  center  of  distribution  will  be  200  -h  ^8^  =  250  feet,  because 
the  lamps  are  spaced  evenly  along  the  last  100  feet.  The  drop  in  the 
mains  is  not  to  exceed  2  volts;  hence,  we  have 

,      21.6  X  250  X  25      _^  ^^    .         ..         . 
A  = ^^-s — — —  =  67,500  cir.  mils.     Ans. 

This  also  would  call  for  a  No.  2  B.  &  S.  wire.  No.  2  B.  &  S.  wire  is 
a  little  smaller  than  the  cross-section  called  for,  but  it  would  probably 
be  used,  as  the  increased  drop  caused  by  doing  so  would  be  very  small. 

{c)  The  current  supplied  through  mains  y,^  is  75  amperes.  Here 
the  load  is  uniformly  distributed  along  the  mains,  and  the  distance  to 
the  center  of  distribution  is  ^^  =  65  feet.     The  drop  is  2  volts.     We 

have,  then, 

,      21.6  X  65  X  75      ^„  ^_    .         ., 
A  = ^-^-Q — — —  =  52,650  cir.  mils. 

This  would  call  for  a  No.  8  B.  &  S.  wire.    Ans. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  example  that  although  the  mains  carry  a 
smaller  current  over  a  shorter  distance  than  the  feeders,  they  work  out 
about  the  same  size.  This  is  because  of  the  large  drop  allowed  in  the 
feeders  compared  with  that  in  the  mains. 

Example  3. — Fig.  47  shows  a  three-wire  distributing  system.     The 

dynamos  A,  B  supply  current  through  feeders  to  the  junction  boxy. 

From  this  point  mains  are  carried  to  the  buildings  where  light  is  to  be 

supplied.     In  this  case,  the  conductors  marked  mains  are  sometimes 

^^ied  subfeeders,  because  they  are  really  branches  of  the  main  feeder 

^'id  no  branches  are  taken  off  between  the  junction  box  and  the  end  of 

^^ese  lines.     In  this  case,  the  total  drop  from  the  dynamo  to  the  lamps 

's  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the  lamp  voltage,  and  the  pressure  at 

^^    lamps  is  to  be  110  volts,     {a)  Calculate  the  size  of  the  feeders  C. 

^)  Calculate  the  size  of  the  mains  D.    {c)   Calculate  the  size  of  the 

''^ii^s  E.  .  The  calculation  of  the  size  of  wires  required  for  the  house 

"'i  »ig  will  not  be  taken  up  here,  as  it  belongs  to  interior  wiring  and 

^     ^re  only  concerned  for  the  present  with  the  outside  distributing 

^*^^is.     The  pressure  at  the  dynamo  will  be  110  -+- 110  X  .1  =  121  volts. 

7   "^he  total  drop  of  10  per  cent,  we  will  allow  1.5  per  cent,  in  the  house 

^  ■'"i^ng,  3.5  per  cent,  in  the  mains,  and  the  remaining  5  per  cent,  in  the 

^^^ers,  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 

Solution. — In  calculating  the  size  of  the  conductors,  we  will  con- 

^^'^^r  the  system  as  a  two-wire  system,  the  pressure  between  the  two 

^^t-side   wires  at    the   lamps  being  2  X  110  =  220  volts  and   at    the 

^V"namo2  x  121  =  242  volts.     We  will  obtain  the  size  of  the  outside 

^*'^res,  and  a  neutral  wire  one-half  the  size  of  the  outside  wires  should 

"^  amply  sufl&cient.     The  total  current  supplied  may  be  obtained  as 
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(a)  Bach  pair  of  lamps  on  a  220-volt  three-wire  STBtem  reqaim 
i  ampere;  hence,  current  in  line  D  will  be  ij^  =  25  amperes.  Current 
in  £  will  be  *J»  =  100  amperes.  Total  current  in  the  feeders  C  will  be 
13S  amperes.  The  total  drop  between  the  outside  wires  is  24!-2!0 
=  23  volts.  The  drop  in  the  main  feeders  is  to  be  S  per  cent  of 
the  lamp  voltage,  or  230  x  05  =  11,  or  5.6  volts  on  each  side.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  center  of  distribution  is  700  feet;  hence. 


31.6  X  700  X  135 


171,818  c; 


.  roils.     Ans. 


This  would  call  for  a  No.  000  B.  &  S.  wire  for  the  outside  wires  from  the 
dynamo  up  to  the  point  _/,    The  neutral  wire  could  be  made  alMut  No.  I 


(4)    The  drop  in  mains  /?  or  j5"  will  be  220  X. 085  =  7.7  volts.    Tht 
area  of  mains  />  will  be 

.■}  =  -  ' '    i'  _        '-  =  ;!■'), DOS  cir.  mils.    Ans. 

This  would  rt-quirc  a  N.'.  5  wire,  and  a  Na.  8  or  9  would  be  sufBcien' 

for  the  neutral. 

(0    The  area  of  mains  /::  will  be 

,       2I.a  X  200  X  lOt'       

/I  =  -    „  .  --        -  -=  :)(>.H)-I  Lir.  mils,  nearly.     Ans. 

SL'd  for  thu  outside  wires 
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^OXTCn^ATIOKS  FOR  ALTERXATING-CURRKNT   UNES. 

'•    A  load  that  consists  wholly  of  lamps  possesses  very 

self-induction,  and  fpr  ordinary  lighting  systems, 
e  the  distances  are  short,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  calcu- 
18  for  lines  carrying  alternating  current  in  the  same 
as  already  described   for   the    direct-current   system. 

assumes  the  power  factor  to  be  1,  which  is  not  exactly 
If  greater  accuracy  is  required,  formulas  taking  into 
deration  the  power  factor  should  be  used.  After  the 
ary  current  has  been  determined  and  the  distance  to 
enter  of  distribution  is  known,  the  size  of  the  primary 
v^ire  may  be  worked  out.  The  power  supplied  over  the 
must  be  slightly  greater  than  that  supplied  to  the 
s,  on  account  of  the  loss  in  the  transformers.  This  loss 
lepend,  of  course,  on  the  eflficiency  of  the  transformer ; 

of  the  older  styles  had  a  low  efficiency,  but  very  little 
r  is  wasted  in  transformers  of  modern  make.     Table  III 

the  average  eflficiency  at  full  load,  as  attained  by  good 
formers. 

TABLE   m. 


EFFICrENCY  OF  TRAXSFOBMFRS. 


Output. 

Efficiency. 

Output. 

Efficiency. 

Watts. 

Per  cent. 

Watts. 

Per  cent. 

1,000 

94.8 

7,000 

96.80 

2,000 

95.7 

8,000 

96.86 

3,000 

96.2 

9,000 

96.90 

4,000 

96.4 

10,000 

96.95 

5,000 

96.6' 

15,000 

97.20 

S,000 

96.7 

•     In   order  to   illustrate   the   calculation  of  primary 
3,  we  will  consider  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  48. 

\MPLE. — Current  is  supplied  to  the  transformers  T'by  means  of 
imary  mains  A,  B.     The  voltage  at  the  lamps  is  to  be  104  volts 
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(a  common  value  used  in  connection  with  alternating-current  lighting 
work).  A  total  of  1,000  16-candlepower  lamps  is  to  be  operated  from 
the  secondaries.  The  voltage  at  the  transformer  is  to  be  2,000  volts  at 
full  load  and  the  drop  in  the  primary  mains  200  volts,  thus  making  tiie 
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Fig.  48. 


voltage  at  the  alternator  2,200  volts  at  full  load.  The  loss  in  the  sec- 
ondary wiring  at  full  load  must  not  exceed  2  volts,  and  the  lamps 
require  3.5  watts  per  candlepower.  The  average  efficiency  of  the  trans- 
formers may  be  taken  at  96  per  cent.  Required  the  cross-section  of  the 
primary  wires. 

Solution. — Each  lamp  requires  16  X  3.5  =  56  watts,  and  1,000  lamps 
would  call  for  56,000  watts  in  the  secondary  circuit  at  the  lamps.    The 
total  s:icondary  current  would  be  "  J jJJ-  amperes,  and  since  there  is  a. 
drop  of  2  volts  in  the  secondary  wiring,  the  number  of  watts  lost  willb^ 
^XW'  X  2,  and  the  total  watts  delivered  by  the  secondary  must  b^ 
5(),000  -h  ^5Sfa  X  2  =  57,077,  nearly.     The  watts  delivered  to  the  pri^ 

maries  would  be  —  '  —  =  59,455,  and  since  the  primary  voltage  of  Ih^ 

transformers  is  2,0(K),  the  primary  current  will  be  VoW-  =  29.73  amperes--* 
nearly.     Having  determined  the  primary  current,  we  can  now  calculate 
the  size  of  the  line.     The  distance  in  this  case  is  2  miles,  or  10,560  feet, 
and  the  drop  200  volts.     We  may  now  use  formula  5,  considering  tli^ 
problem  the  same  as  for  a  continuous-current  circuit. 


A  = 


21.6  X  10,560  X  29.73 


200 


-  =  33,906,  approximately.     Ans. 


This  would  call  for  a  No.  5  B.  &  S.  wire. 
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84:,  For  rough  calculations  of  the  primary  current  on 
1,000- volt  and  2, 000- volt  primary  mains,  the  following 
allowance  per  lamp  may  be  used : 


TABLE   IV, 


CTTRRENT  ALLOWANCE  PER  L.AMP. 


Candlepower  of 
Lamp. 

1,000  Volts 
Primary  Pressure. 

2,000  Volts 
Primary  Pressure. 

Current  per  Lamp. 

Current  per  Lamp. 

10 

.035 

.0175 

16 

.050 

.0250 

32 

.100 

.0500 

50 

.150 

.0750 

For  example,  if  800  16-candlepower  lamps  were  operated 

on  a  2, 000- volt  circuit,  the  primary  current  would  be  about 

^^0  X.025  =  20  amperes.     This,  of  course,  does  not  give  the 

current  exactly,  because  to  obtain  this  the  eflficiency  of  the 

^''ansformers  and  the  lamps  should  be  known,  but  it  affords 

^  I'eady  means   of  getting   at   the   current   approximately 

''^^^^n  preliminary  calculations  are  being  made.     In    many 

IS,  the  more  refined  calculations  would  not  change  the 

of  the  wire  in  any  event,  because  the  wire  selected  must 

taken  as  one  of  the  standard  sizes,  and  this  in  most  cases 

ot  the  same  as  the  calculated  size. 


In  case  the  lamps  are  operated  on  two-phase  or 
'-^"ee-phase  systems,  the  watts  to  be  supplied  by  the  alter- 
^T:or  can  easily  be  obtained  when  the  watts  per  lamp  and 
^^  efficiency  of  the  transformers  are  known.  After  the 
^tts  have  been  determined,  the  formulas  given  in  Electric 
'^ansmission^  Part  1,  may  be  used  to  calculate  the  size  of 
'*Xe  wire. 
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Example. —  1,000  16-candlepower,  60-watt  lamps  are  to  be  operated 
on  a  three-phase  system  at  a  point  16,000  feet  from  the  station.  The 
voltage  at  the  transformers  is  to  be  2,000,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  power 
delivered  is  to  be  allowed  as  loss  in  the  line.  The  transformer  efficiency 
is  96  per  cent.,  and  2  per  cent,  of  the  power  delivered  at  the  lamps  is 
lost  in  the  secondary  wiring.  Find  the  necessary  cross-section  of  the 
line  wires. 

Solution.— Power  supplied  to  lamps  =  1,000  X  60  =  60,000  watts. ' 
Power  delivered  by  secondaries  =  60,000  -h  .02  x  60,000  =  61.200.   Power 

supplied  to  transformers  from  primary  lines  =  — ^^—  =  63,750  watts. 

Referring  to  FJectric  Transmission^  Part  1,  we  find  that  the  circular 
mils  are  given  by  the  formula 

D  y.  W 
Circular  mils  =    p^^  ^^  X  /. 

/'X  -c-s' 

In  this  case.  D  =  16,000 ;  ^,  =  2,000 ;  /*  =  10.  Since  this  is  to  be  a 
three-phase  system  and  the  load  consists  wholly  of  lights,  the  con- 
stant /  may  be  taken  as  1,200. 

Hence, 

^-       1  .,  16,000  X  63,750         ^  ^^      ^^  ^^ 

Circular  mils  =  ^o  X  2,000  X  3.000  ^  ^^^  =  ^^^'     ^°^ 

# 

This  is  between  a  No.  5  and  a  No.  6  B.  &  S.  wire.  The  No.  5  wire 
would  most  likely  be  used. 

86.     When  the  total  watts  to  be  delivered  are  known,  the 
current  in  the  line  and  the  drop  in  voltage  may  be  estimated 
by  means  of  the  formulas  given  in  Electric  Transmission^ 
Part  1.     The  percentage  drop  in  voltage  may  be   consider- 
ably greater  than  the  percentage  loss  in  power  if  the  lines 
are  long  and  spread  a  considerable  distance  apart,  because 
under    such    circumstances    the    self-induction   of  the    lines 
would    have    considerable    effect.      It    is   customary    when 
making  calculations  with   regard   to  ordinary  single-phase 
lighting   circuits   that   are   not  of    great   length  to   use  the 
rules  given  for  direct  current.      This  is  especially  true  with 
regard  to  the  se(x_)ndarv  (listrihutini*-  system,  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  will  give  results  sutliciently  accurate  for  practical 
purposes. 
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THE  lilGHTIN^G  STATIOJf. 

87.  The  design  of  the  central  station  for  an  electric-light- 
ing plant  involves  a  great  many  considerations  that  depend 
on  the  system  of  distribution  adopted.  The  choice  of  the 
system  itself,  as  to  whether  the  direct  or  alternating  current 
should  be  used,  is  dependent  on  the  area  of  the  territory  to 
be  lighted  and  on  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  gener- 
ation and  distribution.  Thus,  for  small  districts  in  which 
the  lighting  is  dense  and  in  which  the  central  station  can 
be  placed  approximately  in  the  center  of  the  area  illuminated, 
the  two-wire,  direct-current,  low-pressure  system  is  the  one 
most  suitable.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  such  a 
system  is  no  longer  economical  when  the  mean  length  of  the 
feeders  becomes  greater  than  300  yards. 

By  the  Edison  three-wire  system,  the  distribution  of  direct- 
current,  low-pressure  supply  may  be  economically  conducted 
for  a  feeder  length  of  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  five-wire  system  allows  of  a  mean  feeder  length 
of  one  mile.  Beyond  this  distance  direct-current  systems  are 
too  costly,  and,  therefore,  the  alternating-current  system  is 
used.  . 

88.  The  Xiocation  of  tlie  Central  Station.  —  Since 
nearly  all  incandescent-lighting  stations  use  the  constant- 
potential  or  parallel  system  of  distribution,  the  location  of 
the  station  with  reference  to  the  district  to  be  supplied  is  of 
the  highest  importance  and  should  never  be  decided  on 
until  all  conditions  entering  into  the  problem  have  been 
carefully  weighed ;  for  when  this  system  is  used  the  question 
of  conducting  heavy  currents  makes  the  cost  of  the  con- 
ductor a  figure  that  must  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  and 
this  can  only  be  attained  by  making  all  distances  as  short  as 
possible.  This  would  mean  that  the  central  station  should 
be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  system  to  be  served.  Very 
often  it  is  found  that,  owing  to  the  questions  of  coal  and 
water  supply,  the  price  of  real  estate,  or  other  local  con- 
ditions, the  central   station  cannot  be  placed  in  the  center 
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of  the  system,  and  that  the  loss  in  conductor  copper  is  offset 
by  other  advantages.  These  are  points  that  the  designing 
engineer  considers  after  studying  the  map  of  the  area  to  be 
served  and  the  estimates  of  the  probable  supply. 

In  general,  however,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  cen- 
tral station  in  parallel  distribution  forms  very  nearly  the 
electrical  center  of  gravity  of  the  system.  The  present 
tendency  in  large  cities  seems  to  be  towards  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  generating  plant  in  one  large  central  station 
located  at  some  point  where  the  fuel  and  water  supply  is 
good.  This  is  the  natural  outcome  of  high-tension  transmis- 
sion. These  stations  are  provided  with  alternators  of  large 
output  that  supply  current  at  high  pressure  to  various  sub- 
stations located  near  the  points  of  distribution.  By  utilizing 
this  high-pressure  transmission  scheme,  it  becomes  unneces- 
sary to  have  the  plant  located  near  the  point  where  the  current 
is  used.  Such  an  arrangement  involves  more  complication 
than  where  the  current  is  supplied  directly  from  the  gener- 
ating station,  but  for  large  cities  it  is,  nevertheless,  found  to 
be  advantageous. 

89.     The   Hollers.  —  The  greatest   demand  for  current 
from  a  central  station  supplying  lighting  circuits  occurs  at 
stated    hours,   during   which    time   the  boilers   are    usually 
called  upon  for  their  full  steam  capacity.     Before  and  after 
this  time  the  demand  for  current  is  very  much  less,  and  the 
boilers  are,  therefore,  not  often  worked  to  their  full  capacity. 
Unless  they  are  used  continuously,  it   is  evident  that  the 
lighting  and  firing  up  of  the  several   boilers  for  only  short 
periods  during  the   evening  produces  an   immense  waste  of 
heat  from  radiation  and  conduction,   which  takes  place  as 
they  cool  down  after  having  l)een  thrown  out  of  use.      Such 
losses  arc,  of  course,  increased  when  there  are  larger  masses 
of  brickwork  in  direct  contact  with  the  fuel  which  must  be 
heated  up.      For  this  reason,  internally  fired  boilers,  such  as 
the  marine  l)oilers    or  the  Lancashire  type,  are  often  used, 
though  the  latter  has  the  objectionable  feature  of  requiring 
much  tloor  space.     Owing  to  this  c  ause,  water-tube  boilers, 
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of  which  the  well-known  Babcock  &  Wilcox  is  a  good  example, 
are  very  generally  used  in  electric-lighting  stations. 

90,  Tlie  Engines.  —  In  the  selection  of  engines,  the 
choice  lies  between  direct-coupled  engines  and  those  driving 
dynamos  by  belting  or  rope  gear. 

The  engine  built  for  direct  coupling  to  dynamos  must 
necessarily  have  the  speed  required  to  ,  run  the  dynamo. 
This  speed  is  a  relatively  high  one  for  engines,  even  where 
the  dynamo  is  very  large,  and  until  quite  recently  such 
engines  were  not  jiumerous.  At  present,  however,  high- 
speed engines  of  high  grade  are  much  used,  and  the  modern 
central  station  is  mainly  equipped  with  direct-coupled 
machines.  These  are  particularly  adapted  to  stations  where 
space  is  limited.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  many  plants 
drive  their  dynamos  in  groups,  either  from  the  engine  fly- 
wheel or  by  means  of  belting. 


DYNAMOS    FOR  INCANT>E8CBNT    LIGHTING. 

91.  The  type  of  dynamo  used  for  operating  a  lighting 
system  will  depend  on  the  method  of  distribution  adopted. 
The  construction  of  the  dynamo  will  also  depend  to  some 
extent  on  the  method  used  for  driving  it;  i.  e.,  on  whether 
it  is  driven  by  means  of  a  belt  or  coupled  directly  to  the 
steam  engine  or  waterwheel.  We  will  consider,  briefly,  a 
few  of  the  different  types  used  in  order  to  point  out  some  of 
their  distinguishing  features 


DIKECT-CURRENT  DYNAMOS. 

92.  Belt-Driven  Dynamos. — Dynamos  used  for  oper- 
ating incandescent  lamps  on  the  two-wire  or  three-wire 
systems  are  almost  invariably  compound-wound.  Shunt- 
wound  machines  were  used  some  years  ago  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  compound-wound  machine  is  much  better,  since  it 
keeps  the  voltage  at  the  right  value  automatically.  Usually 
the  machines  are  overcompounded,  so  as  to  give  a  rise  in 
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voltage  from  no  load  to  full  load  corresponding  to  the  drop 
in  the  line,  and  thus  keeping  the  pressure  at  the  lamps  con- 


stant.     Modern  dvnamos  used  for   this  purpose  are  nearf 
always  of   the   niullipolar    type.      Two-pule    machines   ' 
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formerly  much  used,  but  these  have  given  place  to  the  mul- 
tipolar type.  All  the  dynamos  used  for  any  kind  of  work 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  method 
used  for  driving  them,  i.  e.,  belt  driven  and  direct  con- 
nected. 

Fig.  49  shows  a  Wood  eight-pole  compound-wound  dynamo 
as  used  for  lighting  on  a  110-volt,  two-wire  system,  or 
110-220- volt,  three- wire  system.  This  machine  is  mounted 
on  rails  7?,  so  that  the  tension  of  the  belt  may  be  adjusted 
by  sliding  the  machine  by  means  of  the  ratchets  7",  T,  The 
magnet  yoke  A  is  circular  and  is  provided  with  eight 
inwardly  projecting  poles,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
field  spool  B.  Each  of  these  spools  is  provided  with  two 
windings:  a  shunt  winding,  consisting  of  comparatively  fine 
wire,  and  a  series  winding,  usually  of  copper  strip  or  heavy 
wire,  capable  of  carrying  the  whole  current  furnished  by 
the  machine.  One  terminal  of  the  machine  is  shown  at  r, 
and  the  other  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pedestal.  From 
these  two  terminals  the  positive  and  negative  leads  are 
carried  to  the  switchboard.  The  connections  for  the  shunt 
winding  and  the  shunt-field  rheostat  are  made  by  means  of 
the  small  terminals  j,  s.  When  two  or 'more  machines  are 
run  in  multiple,  a  third  main  connection  is  led  from  the  ter- 
minal E  to  the  equalizing  bar  on  the  switchboard.  The 
machine  shown  has  a  capacity  of  260  kilowatts,  runs  at 
500  revolutions  per  minute,  and  weighs  a  little  over  9  tons 
complete.  Belt-driven  machines  are  smaller  and  cheaper 
for  the  same  output  than  direct-connected  machines,  because 
they  run  at  a  higher  speed.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the 
direct-connected  type  is  becoming  very  popular,  especially 
in  places  where  economy  of  space  and  compact  arrangement 
are  desired. 

93.  Direct-Connected  Dynamos.  —  By  using  direct- 
driven  machines,  all  wear  and  tear  on  belts  is  avoided  and 
a  large  saving  in  space  effected.  Fig.  50  shows  a  com- 
pound-wound dynamo  made  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Electric 
Works  direct  connected  to  a  high-speed  engine,  and  is  a 
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typical  example  of  a  multipolar  direct-driven  set.  Such  a 
cumbination  is  largely  used  for  isolated  plants  and  also  for 
central  stations  of  moderate  size.  For  larger  stations  it  is 
customary  to  use  slow-speed  engines  of  the  Corliss  type 
direct  connected  to  large  multiptilar  dynamos.  The  dynamo, 
Fig.  50,  is  mounted  upon  an  extension  bedplate  A  provided 
with  an  outboard  bearing  B.  This  machine  is  compound- 
wound,  a,  a'  being  the  leads  connecting  to  the  terminals  of 
the  series  coils;  C  and  /?  are  the  mains  running  to  the 
switchboard ;  the  leads  from  the  brushes  are  attached  to  the 
connection  boards,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  F.  The  termi- 
nal for  the  equalizing  wire  is  shown  at  G.  The  small 
leads  //,  A'  are  connected  to  the  shunt  winding  and  are  led 
to  the  switchboard  so  that  the  field  rheostat  may  be  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  shunt  field.  The  hand  wheels 
shown  at  IV  are  for  adjusting  the  brushes  to  the  non- 
sparking  point  and  clamping  them  in  position.  Nearly  all 
modern  dynamos  use  carbon  brushes,  e.xcept,  perhaps,  a  few 
machines  where  the  voltage  is  low  and  the  current  corre- 
spondingly large.  In  order  to  use  carbon  brushes  without 
overheating  at  the  commutator,  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
ample  contact  surface  between  brushes  and  commutator. 
Usually  about  1  square  inch  of  brush  contact  surface  is 
necessary  for  every  30  to  40  amperes  collected,  and  in  the 
case  of  low-tension  incandescent-lighting  dynamos  this  calls 
for  a  large  commutator.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
carbon  brushes  require  a  much  larger  and  more  expensive 
commutator  than  copper  brushes,  they  operate  so  much 
better  that  the  increased  first  cost  is  warranted.  The 
carbon  brushes  run  with  much  less  sparking  and  do  not  cut 
the  commutator,  as  copper  brushes  are  apt  to  do,  unless 
they  are  very  carefully  looked  after.  Most  incandescent 
dynamos  have  bar-wound  armatures,  i.  e.,  the  conductors 
on  the  armatures  are  in  the  shape  of  copper  bars  rather  than 
wires,  because  a  large  cross-section  of  conductor  is  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  the  current.  The  ends  of  these  bars  lead- 
ing to  the  commutator  are  seen  at  A/,  Fig.  50,  The 
machine  here  shown  has  a  capacity  of  75  kilowatts  and  runs 
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at  a  speed  of  275  revolutions  per  minute.  The  speed  of  the 
larger  sizes  of  direct-connected  machine  is  correspondingly 
lower,  and  in  case  they  are  direct  connected  to  large,  slow- 
speed  Corliss  engines,  the  speed  is  usually  from  75  to 
100  revolutions  per  minute. 


AXTERNATING-CITRRENT  DTNAM08. 

94.  Alternators  may  be  constructed  with  either  the  arma- 
ture or  field  as  the  revolving  member,  or  they  may  be  made 
without  any  revolving  wire  whatever,  the  only  revolving 
part  being  a  mass  of  iron,  called  an  Inductor.  We  may 
have,  then,  a  comparatively  large  number  of  different  types 
of  alternators  to  choose  from  as  compared  with  direct- 
current  machines.  When  alternating  current  first  came 
into  use  for  lighting  work,  machines  with  revolving  arma- 
ture and  stationary  field  were  the  only  kind  used,  and  these 
machines  were  almost  invariably  belt  driven.  The  fre- 
quency employed  was  usually  from  125  to  133  cycles  per 
second,  and  the  machines  were  often  provided  with  a  com- 
pound winding  supplied  through  a  rectifier.  Practically 
all  the  alternators  in  use  are  wound  to  give  a  constant 
potential.  The  shunt  winding  of  the  ordinary  compound- 
wound  continuous-current  dynamo  is  replaced  by  a  sepa- 
rately excited  winding,  which  is  supplied  from  a  small 
direct-current  exciter.  Again,  the  variety  of  alternators  is 
increased  by  the  various  number  of  phases  that  are  in  com- 
mon use. 

95,  Belt-Driven  Alternators. — Fig.  51  shows  a  typical 
belt-driven  alternator  as  used  for  lighting  work.  This  par- 
ticular machine  is  of  the  Wood  type  made  by  the  Fort 
Wayne  Electric  Works,  and  it  illustrates  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  a  type  of  machine  that  has  been  and  still  is 
largely  used  for  incandescent-lighting  work.  The  Westing- 
house  and  General  Electric  alternators  of  this  class  are  very 
similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  one  shown.  This  is  a 
single-phase  machine  of   150  kilowatts  capacity  delivering 
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current  at  fiO  cycles  per  second.  The  alternator  is  pro- 
vidcd  with  only  two  collector  rings  r,  r  because  it  gener- 
ates single-phase  current.  Each  ring  is  provided  with  a 
brush  c.  The  rectifier  is  shown  at  m,  and  by  means  of  it 
the  current  sent  through  the  series  field  winding  is  made 
unidirectional;  ^,  ^  is  a  pair  of  the  rectifier  brushes  and 
there  is  a  similar  pair,  not  shown,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  rectifier.  One  of  the  leads  connecting  to  the  series  field 
is  shown  at  /,  and  there  is  a  similar  one  on  the  other  side  of 
the  machine.  The  terminals  of  the  armature  winding  lead- 
ing to  the  collector  rings  and  rectifier  are  shown  at  »,  n. 
The  terminals  of  the  machine  are  /,  /',  and  from  these  the 
main  wires  are  led  to  the  switchboard.  The  two  leads  tf,  c' 
lead  from  the  terminals  of  the  series  coil  to  the  shunt 
used  in  connection  with  the  compound  coils.  This  shunt  is 
housed  in  the  bearing  pedestal.  The  exciter  is  here  showi 
belted  to  a  pulley  on  the  end  of  the  alternator  armatui 
shaft.  In  many  cases  the  exciter  is  driven  separately. 
binding  posts  /,  p'  are  the  terminals  of  the  separateljpij 
excited  field  coils.  The  whole  machine  is  mounted  on  rai 
so  that  the  tension  on  the  belt  may  be  adjusted.  The  ordi- 
nary incandescent-lighting  alternator  of  the  type  shown  is 
usually  wound  for  either  l,!"*)  volts  or  3.200  volts,  as  these 
pressures  are  high  enough  for  economical  distribution  unless 
the  distances  are  longer  than  are  usually  met  with  in  the 
common  run  of  towns  or  medium-sized  cities. 

96.  Fig.  53  shows  a  General  Electric  alternator  of  the 
revolving-field  belt-driven  type.  This  machine  is  of  300  kilo- 
watts capacity  and  is  wound  to  deliver  three-phase  cur- 
rents at  a  frequency  of  00  cycles.  The  revolving  field  is 
seen  at  A,  but  a  better  idea  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
machine  will  be  obtained  by  referring  to  Fig,  53,  The 
revolving  field  consists  of  a  steel  ring  B  supported  by  the 
spider  c  c.  The  ring  B  carries  the  laminated  pole  pieces  D, 
which  are  dovetailed  into  the  ring  as  shown  at  e.  In  the 
larger  machines  the  pole  pieces  are  bolted  to  the  ring, 
pole  piece  is  provided  with  a  field  coil  d,  which,  in  the  largt 
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machines,  is  wound  with  copper  strip  placed  on  edge.     These 
coils  are  connected  in  series  and  their  terminals  brought  to 


collector  rings  mounted  on  the  shaft.  By  means  of  these 
rings  the  exciting  current  is  led  into  the  field.  The  stationary 
armature  windings  f,  f  (in  this  case  shown  for  a  single-phase 
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machine  with  two  slnts  to  each  pole)  are  held   in  gronvc^; 
aroundtheinner  periphery  of  the  laminated  core  (7,  as  shown, 


and  this  core  is  supported  by  the 

If 

-asting  /,,  also  shown  i" 

Fig.  52.  attached  to  the  base  of  the 

machine.      The  terminals 

of  the  stationary  winding  are  sh( 

wn  at  M.  Fig.  52.     The 

_^^^ 

.^^^^^ 
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whole  armature  structure  is  arranged  so  that  it  may  be 
slid  along  on  the  base  so  as.  to  give  access  to  the  field  and 
armature  coils. 

97.  Inductor  Alternator. — Some  makers  have  gone  a 
step  further  and  construct  alternators  without  any  moving 
wire  whatever.  These  machines  are  of  the  inductor  type,  so 
called  because  both  the  armature  and  field-exciting  coils  are 
stationary  and  the  magnetism  passing  through  the  armature 
coils  is  made  to  vary  by  revolving  a  mass  of  iron  called  an 
inductor.  One  of  the  most  widely  used  of  these  types  is  the 
Stanley  machine.  These  are  made  for  several  different 
outputs  and  Fig.  54  represents  one  of  the  larger  sizes.  In 
this  view  the  two  halves  A,  A  6i  the  stationary  armature 
are  shown  drawn  back  so  as  to  allow  access  to  the  coils. 
When  the  machine  is  in  operation,  these  halves  are  bolted 
together  by  means  of  bolts  passing  through  the  lugs  ^,  a. 
The  machine  is  double,  there  being  two  laminated  cores  c,  c, 
in  the  slots  of  which  the  coils  d,  e  are  mounted  (see  also 
Fig.  55).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  coils  marked  d  are 
placed  midway  between  those  marked  ^,  one  set  of  coils  over- 
lapping the  latter.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
when  half  the  conductors  of  one  set  of  coils  is  directly  under 
the  poles,  the  conductors  of  the  other  set  are  out  from  under 
the  poles ;  hence,  when  the  current  in  one  set  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum value,  the  current  in  the  other  set  is  at  its  minimum 
value,  thus  making  this  particular  machine  deliver  two  cur- 
rents that  differ  in  phase  by  90°.  The  machines  can  also  be 
built  to  supply  single-phase  or  three-phase  currents,  if  desired. 
The  revolving  inductor  is  shown  at  /,  Fig.  54,  surrounded 
by  the  magnetizing  coil  M.  All  the  polar  projections  /  on 
one  side  of  the  coil  are  of  the  same  polarity,  and  there  is  a 
similar  set  of  opposite  polarity  on  the  other  side  of  the  coiL 
The  construction  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  55, 
which  shows  an  end  view  and  section  of  a  large  Stanley 
machine,  the  different  parts  being  lettered  to  correspond 
with  those  shown  in  Fig.  54.  The  holes/,/  in  the  armature- 
core  stampings  receive  heavy  iron  bars  that  serve  to  hold 


small  field  coils  that  are  easily  repaired  or  replaced  in  casr 
anything  goes  wrong  with  them.  A  number  of  other  typts 
of  inductor  alternator  are  in  use.  The  Westinghouse 
machine  of  this  type  is  similar  to  the  one  just  described  and 
operates  on  the  same  principle,  the  chief  difference  being 
that  there  is  only  one  armature  instead  of  two,  I.  e.,  the 
double  construction  shown  in  Fig.  fi6  is  not  used.  The  same 
is  true  with  regard  to  the  Warren  alternator. 

98.  Direcl-Coniiectert  Alternators.  —  Alternators  di- 
rect connected  to  waterwheels  or  steam  engines  are  now 
quite  common  in  connection  with  electric-lighting  work. 
Their  construction  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  belted 
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ichines.  Direct-connected  alternators  run  at  a  lower 
eed  than  the  belt-driven  machines,  hence,  for  a  given  fre- 
ency,  they  must  have  a  larger  number  of  poles.  In  order 
make  room  for  these,  the  machine  must  be  large  in  diam- 
■r  and,  consequently,  correspondingly  narrow  in  the  direc- 
in   parallel   to  the   shaft.     Fig.   5(i   shows  an   attemato' 


signed  for  direct  connection  to  a  waterwheel  running 
1  revolutions  per  minute.  This  machine  is  of  650  kilo- 
tts  capacity  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  revolving-arma- 
re  and  stationary -field  type. 


M 
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99.  General  Remarks. — From  the  foregoing  it  will  ix 
seen  that  for  a  given  installation  there  is  a  wide  variety  a 
generating  apparatus  from  which  to  choose.  The  quesltia 
as  to  whether  alternating  or  direct  current  shall  be  used  i^ 
in  most  cases,  decided  by  the  distance  over  which  tbi 
current  is  to  be  transmitted;  and  the  question  as  to  whelbd 
direct-connected  or  belted  machines  shall  be  used  depend! 
on  the  question  of  first  cost  and  the  space  available; 
Direct -connected  machines  cost  somewhat  more  than  btllti 
ones  of  the  same  output,  but,  as  the  first  cost  and  wear  and 
tear  on  belts  is  done  away  with,  and  as  the  wear  on  the  slow- 
speed  machine  is  small,  it  may  prove  that  the  more  exi>ensivt 
direct-connected  machine  is  the  cheaper  in  the  long  r 
Again,  in  places  where  space  is  valuable  it  may  be  alraorf 
absolutely  necessary  to  use  direct-connected  units.  Thisij 
very  frequently  the  case  in  city-lighting  plants  and  in  a 
lated  plants  in  large  buildings.  In  making  the  choice  of  U 
dynamo,  then,  for  any  particular  plant,  it  is  important  tl 
the  surrounding  conditions  be  taken  into  careful  considei*J 
tion,  so  that  the  machine  that  Vfill  do  its  work  most  e 
ciently  and  with  the  least  expense  for  maintenance  will  b(i 
selected,  ThS  tendency  is  str(>ngly  towards  the  use  of  dirert  1 
connected  machines. 
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STATION  APPLIANCES. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  dynamo,  the  equipment  of  an 
candescent-lighting  station  comprises  a  number  of  appli- 
ces  that  are  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  station, 
nese  instruments  are  intended  for  the  control  or  protection 

the  various  machines  and  circuits,  and  they  are  usually 
•Quped  together  and  connected  up  on  the  swltcliboard. 
he  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  switchboard  itself 
ill  be  taken  up  later;  for  the  present,  we  will  consider 
riefly  some  of  the  more  important  appliances  themselves. 
The  kind  of  instruments  used  in  connection  with  the 
aeration  of  the  plant  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
hether  direct  or  alternating  current  is  used,  and  on  whether 
is  current  is  supplied  at  high  pressure  or  low  pressure, 
le  appliances  suitable  for  a  110-volt  direct-current  installa- 
>n  would  not  be  suitable  for  a  2,000-volt  alternating-cur- 
^t  system.     Among  the  more  important  station  appliances 

be  considered  are  the  following:  switches^  bus-bars, 
dimeters  and  ammeters,  f^^ses,  circuit-breakers^  rheostats^ 
oiind  detectors^  and  lightning  arresters. 


SWITCHES  AND  BUS-BARS. 

2,  Iiow-Tenslon  Switches. — Switches  are  used  to  dis- 
nnect  a  circuit  or  dynamo  whenever  desired.  If  the  cur- 
nt  to  be  handled  is  large,  the  switch  must  be  of  massive 
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construction.  For  ordinary  work,  where  the  pressure  does 
not  exceed  200  or  300  volts,  plain  knife  switches  are  used. 
Fig.  1  shows  a  typical  two-pole  knife  switch.  Most  of  these 
switches  are  mounted  directly  on  the  slate  or  marble  of 
which  the  switchboard  is  constructed,  and  connections  are 
made  to  them  by  means  of  studs  running  through  to  tbt 
back.  When  the  switch  is  opened,  connection  is  broken 
between  the  clips  1  and  2,  3  and  4,  thus  opening  both  sides 


o£  the  circuit.  Knife  switches  should  be  substantially  coo- 
structed  and  should  have  a  contact  surface  at  the  clips  oi 
at  least  1  square  inch  for  cv(.Ty  St)  to  100  amperes.  Tit 
blades  should  he  made  of  good  conducting  material,  prefer- 
ably of  drawn  copper,  and  the  clips  should  be  stiff  enoujli 
to  give  a  good,  firm  contact.  A  brass  rich  in  copper  is  fr(- 
qiiently  used  for  such  switches,  but  if  this  is  done,  li« 
switches  should  be  made  to  give  a  larger  contact  surface 
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1  if  pure  copper  blades  were  used.  For  pure  copper, 
blades  should  have  a  cross-sectional  area  of  about 
uare  inch  for  every  1,000  amperes  carried.  Fig.  3  shows 
■ont-connected  switch 
'ided  with  fuses  /,  /', 
Fig.  3  shows  a  triple- 
switch  as  mounted 
;  switchboard  and 
nged  for  back  con- 
ion.  This  last  style 
ften  used  where  com-  i 
nd  dynamos  are  oper- 
1  in  multiple,  the 
die  blade  making  the 
lection  to  the  equal]- 
:  bar,  T  r  i  p  1  e  -  p  o  1  e 
ches  are  also  used  in 
lection  with  three- 
ie  installations.  Knife 
ches  should  always  be 
.  the  blades  are  swung  di 
ch.  This  is  done  in  accordance  with  a  rule  of  the  Fire 
Icrwriters,  which  requires  switches  to  be  so  placed  that 
n  opened  they  will  not  tend  to  fall  closed  of  their  own 
>rd,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  remain  open.  All 
ch  bases  should  be  of  incombustible  material,  such  as 
ble,  slate,  or  porcelain. 

Illgh-Tenslon  Switches. — These  switches  are  used 
mnection  with  alternating-current  work  wh'ere  the  pres- 
is  high  and  where  ordinary  switches  would  not  be 
ble  of  breaking  the  arc.  A  great  many  types  of  high- 
ion  switches  have  been  introduced,  and  their  design 
nds  to  a  large  extent  on  the  voltage  to  be  handled. 
.  4  and  5  show  a  style  of  quick-break  switch  that  has 
ed  very  successful  both  in  lighting  and  street-railway 
;.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  breaks  the  arc  very 
ily,  and  operates  well  on  circuits  where  the    pressure 


ith  the  handle  up,  ; 
in   order    to  open   the 
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does  not  exceed  about  3,000  volts.      The  figures  sh 
single-pole  type,  but  it  is  made  also  for  two  or  three  po\es, 
as  may  be  desired.     Fig.  4  shows  the  switch   closed  ; 
Fig.  5  shows  it  partly  opened.     The  switch  blade,  which  h 


cizm^fc^^^ 


Z 


T^^Ssi 


of  drawn  copper,  is  made  in  halves  A,  B,  which  are  con- 
nected by  two  springs  c,  one  on  each  side  of  the  blade. 
When  the  handle  is  pulled  out,  the  half  A  leaves  the  clip£ 


I 


and  thus  stretches  the  springs.     When  the  bottom  bl 
flies  out,  it  leaves  clip  A' very  quickly,  owing  to  the  ad 
of  the  springs,  thus  drawing  out  the  arc  and  breaking  i 
almost  instantaneously.     The   main   sipitch   on   the  boar. 
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n  Fig.  60  is  very  similar  in  principle.  When  the 
.  pulled  out,  a  follower  maintains  contact  until  the 
IS  been  pulled  back  a  considerable  distance,  when  it 
i;k  and  thus  breaks  the  arc.  When  knife  switches 
i  on  high-tension  boards,  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
;  the  blades  by  marble  barriers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  60, 
to  prevent  the  arc  jumping  from  one  blade  to  the 


'ig.  6  shows  the  same  style  switch  as  Fig,  4,  but 
>unted  so  as  to  be  capable  of  handling  higher  pres- 
The  switch  is  constructed 
give  a  long,  quick  break, 
mounted  on  insulators  1, 
These  are  made  of  hard 
or  similar  material  and 
■oved  so  as  to  make  the 
path  from  the  switch  parts 
panel  as  long  as  possible, 
sulating  material  passes 
I  the  panel,  so  that  in  no 
aes  the  metal  switch  stud 
contact  with  the  marble, 
a  necessary  precaution  in 
'here  very  high  pressures 
idled,  because  the  marble 
be  depended  on  to  give 
ough  insulation.  The  blades.^.  Bare  arranged  as 
:d  in  connection  with  Fig.  4,  except  that  blade  A 
ole  in  the  end  instead  of  a  handle.  The  switch  is 
ipen  by  means  of  a  hook  in  the  end  of  a  handle  about 
>ng,  thus  allowing  the  attendant  to  stand  back  some 
;  and  avoid  the  danger  of  his  being  burned  by  the 
o  avoid  arcing  from  one  switch  to  the  next,  marble 
C  are  mounted  at  right  angles  to  the  main  part  of 
rd.  Each  switch  is  thus  placed  in  a  cell  by  itself, 
ing  across  from  one  switch  to  its  neighbor  cannot 


/.     Ill.—ig 
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fl.    The   Westinghouse   Company   make   use   of 
tension  switch  in  which  the  terminals  are  mounted  at  e 
end   of   a   porcelain   cylinder.     A   copper    rod   or   plut 
passes  through  these  contacts  or  bushings  and  complet 
the  circuit.     When  the    plunger   is  withdrawn,  the  arc  | 
formed  in  the  confined  space  between  the  bushings.     A  sm 
outlet  is  provided  in  the  side  of  the  tube,  and  when  the  a 
is  formed,  the  blast  caused  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  : 


air  in  the  confined  apace,  together  with  the  cooling  action 
of  the  porcelain  walls,  extinguishes  the  arc.  If  the  pressun- 
to  be  handled  is  very  high,  a  number  of  these  cylinders  a- 
connected  in  series,  thus  producing  a  long  break.  Fig.  "(■/' 
and  {d)  shows  a  switch  of  the  plunger  type  that  is  intendiil 
for  a  two-phase  dynamo  or  circuit.  This  switch  gives  a  j 
double-pole  double  break  in  each  phase.  The  cylinders  1. 
B,  3,  etc,  and  plungers  1',  3',  S  are  mounted  on  the  back  of 
the  board  and  are  operated  by  a  lever  L  on  the  front.     The 
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switch  must  accommodate  4  dynamo  wires  and  4  line  wires, 
hence  there  are  8  cylinders,  thus  giving  a  double  break  in 
each  line.  The  path  of  the  current  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  the  arrows.  In  the  figure  the  switch  is  shown 
thrown  out,  but  when  the  plunger  is  in,  bushings  a  and  ^, 
c  and  d  are  connected  together,  and  the  path  of  the  current 
is  a-b-c-d-e  to  line.  When  the  plunger  is  withdrawn  the 
arc  is  broken  between  a  and  ^,  c  and  d, 

6.  When  large  currents  at  high  pressures  are  to  be  han- 
dled, the  General  Electric  Company  uses  switches  in  which 
the  arc  is  broken  under  oil.  It  has  been  found  that  a  com- 
paratively short  break  is  sufficient  under  such  circumstances, 
because  as  soon  as  the  arc  is  formed  the  oil  rushes  into  the 
gap  and  extinguishes  it.  Switches  operating  on  this  princi- 
ple are  in  use  in  a  number  of  the  larger  installations.  Most 
of  the  larger  sizes  are  operated  by  air  pressure  or  a  small 
electric  motor,  though  in  some  cases  they  are  arranged  for 
hand  control. 

Tf.  The  variety  of  switches  made  is  very  large,  and  in 
selecting  them  for  any  special  line  of  work  the  main  points 
to  look  out  for  are,  first,  to  see  that  the  switch  is  capable  of 
carrying  the  current  without  overheating  or  arcing  when 
the  circuit  is  broken ;  and,  second,  to  see  that  it  is  substan- 
tially constructed.  Switches  on  lighting  boards  are  open 
and  closed  quite  frequently,  owing  to  changing  over  the  cir- 
cuits and  dynamos.  If  these  switches  are  not  strongly  built, 
they  will  be  continually  working  loose  and  giving  trouble, 
hence  the  importance  of  paying  close  attention  to  the 
mechanical  construction. 

8.  Bus-Bars.  —  On  high-tension,  alternating-current 
switchboards,  the  bus-bars  do  not  need  to  be  very  heavy, 
but  on  low-tension  boards,  where  several  hundred  or,  per- 
haps, thousand  amperes  are  handled,  they  must  have  a  large 
cross-section.  They  should  have  a  cross-section  of  at  least 
1  square  inch  per  thousand  amperes  carried  and  should  be 
arranged  so  that  the  heat  generated  in  them  may  be  readily 
radiated.      They  should   always   be  substantially  mounted 
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on  the  back  of  the  switchboard  and  should  be  very  carefully 
insulated.  This  last  precaution  is  specially  necessary  in 
phints  where  the  pressure  between  the  bus-bars  is  high. 
The  bars  are  usually  of  flat  rectangular  cross -sect  ion,  and  if 
an  unusually  large  carrying  capacity  is  needed,  a  number  of 
these  bars  are  built  up  together  with  air  spaces  between 


To  O/na^i 


them  to  allow  ventilation.  Round  bars  are  sometimes  used, 
but  they  are  not  as  common  as  the  flat  bars.  For  alterna- 
ting-current bus-liars  of  large  capacity,  copper  tubes  ars 
soraetiiiies  used,  because,  when  an  alternating  current  is 
sent  through  a  heavy  coniUictor,  it  is  found  that  the  current 
flows  for  the  most  i>art  in  the  outside  portion  of  the  con- 
ductor. The  method  of  building  up 
bars  out  of  thin  strips,  with  air  spaces 
between,  is  used  also  for  alternating -cur- 
rent boards  where  a  large  volume  of  cur- 
0  rent  is  to  be  handled.  The  bus-bars  are 
usually  connected  to  the  dynamo  and 
feeder  switches,  either  by  means  of  cop-  '■ 
per   strips,   as  shown    in   Fig.  8,  or  by 


means  of  c 
All  these  . 
not  less  than  1  s 


i  provide<l  with  tei 
ecting  pieces  shoi 


nals, : 


;  shown  in  Fig.  S 
I  cross-section  of 


ich  per  1,0UU  amperes. 
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AMMETERS  AND  VOLTMETERS. 

>.  It  is  necessary  to  use  ammeters  in  order  that  the  cur- 
Lt  supplied  by  any  dynamo  or  feeder  may  be  seen  at  a 
nee.  Voltmeters  must  be  used  in  order  that  the  pres- 
e  on  the  dynamo  or  feeders  may  be  determined.  It  is 
lally  the  custom  to  equip  each  dynamo  with  an  ammeter, 

in  the  case  of  multiphase  machines,  with  one  or  more 
imeters.  In  many  cases,  each  feeder  is  also  provided  with 
ammeter,  so  that  the  current  supplied  to  any  particular 
rt  of  the  system  may  be  determined.  Feeder  ammeters 
5,  however,  not  always  considered  essential,  and,  as  a  rule, 
e  or  two  voltmeters  are  sufficient  for  most  installations, 
is  unnecessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  installing  a  volt- 
Jter  for  each  machine  or  feeder,  because  a  switch  or  series 

plug  connections  can  easily  be  provided,  by  means  of 
lich  the  voltmeter  may  be  connected  to  any  dynamo  or 
cuit  in  order  to  obtain  a  reading.  Ammeters  and  volt- 
iters  are  generally  very  similar  in  construction,  the  main 
ference  being  that  the  ammeter  is  of  low  resistance  and  is 
inected  in  series  in  the  circuit;  whereas,  the  voltmeter  is 

high  resistance  and  is  connected  across  the  circuit, 
me  kinds  of  meters  will  operate  with  either  direct  or  alter- 
ting  current ;  others  will  work  on  direct  current  only, 
ost  of  the  instruments  in  use  are  electromagnetic  in 
inciple. 

10,  Weston  Ammeters  and  Voltmeters. — The  Weston 
struments  are  probably  more  widely  used  on  switchboards 
an  ally  others  intended  for  direct  current.  Weston  amme- 
*s  and  voltmeters  of  the  direct-current  type  should  never  be 
anected  upon  alternating-current  circuits.  A  swinging 
il  r.  Fig.  10,  is  mounted  so  as  to  swing  between  the  pole 
Jces  N,  S  oi  a  permanent  magnet.  Current  is  led  into 
t  coil  by  means  of  the  spiral  springs  s,  s\  which  also  serve 
counterbalance  the  movement  of  the  coil.  When  a  cur- 
it  flows  through  the  coil,  it  reacts  on  the  magnetic  field, 
i  causes  it  to  swing  around  like  the  armature  of  an  elec- 
z  motor.     It  is  evident  that  if  an  alternating  current  were 
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sent  through  the  instrument,  the  coil  would  tendtosivii, 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  so  that  no  dellr 
tion  would  result.     The  switchboard,  Fig.  56,  shows  the  tvi' 


of  Weston  instruments  used  for  switchboard  work.  Tbt 
voltmeter  I'  and  ammeter  Jif  are  mounted  in  iron  easel 
and  the  dial  is  rniei 
nn  opal  glass,  wbi'* 
is  illuminated  fW 
_  behind  by  means  "I 
incandescent  lamp* 
The  cheajKr  stylf,if 
"round  type,"  willi- 
out  illuminated  dial^ 
is  shown  by  the  am- 
meters a,  a.  The  volt- 
meters have  a  htgh-ti> 
si  stance  coil  mounted 
in  the  case  and  con- 
nected in  series  vitb 
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!  swinging  coil.     In  the  case  of  the  ammeter,  it  is  not 

Issible  to  send  all  the  current  through  the  coil,  so  only  a 

I  proportion  of  it  is  used;  the  remainder  passes  through 

(le  ammeter  sliiiitt.     The  ammeter  shunt  shown  in  Fig.  11 

very   low  resistance,    which  is  connected   in  series    in 

circuit  the  current  in  which  is  to  be  measured.     For 

nple,  suppose  the  dynamo  A,  Fig.  12,  supplies  current  to 

pe  bus-bars/^,  C,  and  we  wish  to  connect  an  ammeter  so  as 

leasure   the    current 

ilied  by  the  dynamo,    (n 

ammeter   shunt    5 

uld    be    connected   in 

ies.  as  shown,  and  two 

ires   I,    2  taken 

■m  the  terminals  of  the 

punt  to  the  ammeter  M. 

i  The     result     of     this  P'"-  i*- 

rangement  is  that  only  a   small  portion  of  the  current 
5es  through  the  instrument.     But  as  the  resistance  of 
e  shunt  and  ammeter  is  fixed  with  regard  to  each  other. 
s  that  the  current  through  the  ammeter  will  always 
1  fixed  proportion  of  that  in  the  main  circuit,  and  the 
ale  may  be  marked  so  as  to  read  the  main  current  and 
t  the  current  actually  flowing  through  the  meter.     The 
IE  of  a  shunt  is  of  great  convenience,  because  it  does  away 
t  the  necessity   of   running   heavy  connections   to   the 
Jeter  itself.     The  shunt  may  be  placed  at  any  convenient 
,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  run  the  light  flexible  con- 
ations from  it.     It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the 
lall   connecting  cables   running   from   the   shunt   to   the 
tBtrument  are  sent  out  with  the  shunt.     They  are  usually 
lade  long  enough  to  reach   any  reasonable  distance  on  the 
jiritchboard.     They   should  on  no   account   be   altered   in 
sngth;  if  they  are  too  long,  they  should  be  coiled  up  out  of 
eway;  if  too  short,  another  shunt  with  long  leads  with 
h  corresponding  instrument  should  be  obtained. 
Fig.  11  shows  the  ordinary  type  of  shunt  used.     It  con- 
its  of  the  two  terminals  a,  a  connected  together  by  the  flat 
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I 


,  which  are  made  of  an  alloy  that  has  practical 
constant  resistance  regardless  of  temperature  changes;^ 
are  the  small  flexible  cables  that  run  to  the  ammeter.  1 
The  shunts  and  instruments  are  always  numbered  to  6 
respond,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  these  niimB 
match  before  connecting  up  the  instruments.  Many  Ofl 
makes  of  instrument  other  than  the  Weston  are  used! 
connection  with  shunts.  1 
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11.     AltematliiK-Ciirrent  Ammeters  and  VoItmetBl 

Most  of  the  switchboard  ammeters  and  voltmeters  I 
alternating  current  consist  of  a  coil  arranged  so  that  \ 
magnetic  field  set  up  through  it  will  act  on  a  piece  of  u 
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the  movements  of  which  actuate  a  pointer.  Various  modifi- 
cations of  this  coil-and-plunger  type  are  in  common  use. 
For  example,  in  the  earlier  type  of  Westinghouse  instru- 
ments, Fig.  13,  a  vertical  coil  A  is  arranged  so  as  to  draw 
an  iron  core  (7  into  it.  This  core  is  hung  on  one  end  of  a 
balance  arm  to  which  the  pointer  N  is  attached,  and  a 
counterweight  IV  is  hung  from  the  other  end.  In  the  later 
instruments,  the  current  is  sent  through  a  coil,  and  the 
magnetic  field  produced  deflects  a  small  iron  vane  placed 
within  it.  Fig.  14  illustrates  the  principle  of  a  type  of 
instrument  that  has  been  largely  used  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  both  for  alternating  and  direct  current.  It 
is  known  as  the  Thomson  inclined-coil  pattern.     The  coil  c, 


through  which  the  current  flows,  is  mounted  on  an  angle,  as 
shown.  A  vertical  shaft  passes  through  the  coil,  and  on  it 
is  mounted  a  small  iron  vane  v.  This  vane  is  mounted 
at  an  angle  to  the  shaft,  and  when  the  hand  is  at  the  zero 
position,  the  vane  ties  at  an  angle  to  the  lines  of  force  that, 
when  a  current  flows,  thread  through  the  coil  as  shown  by 
the  arrows.  As  soon  as  a  field  is  set  up  through  the  coil, 
the  vane  swings  around  so  that  it  tends  to  lie  parallel  to  the 
lines  of  force,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  v',  thus  giving 
a  reading  on  the  scale  S.  The  movement  of  the  needle/  is 
controlled  by  means  of  the  springs  a,  a'.  The  instruments 
shown  on  the  alternating-current  switchboard,  Fig.  DO,  are 
of  this  type. 
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13.  Potential  Trail sformcrB. — It  is  not  usual  to  con- 
nect vollineters  of  thf  ordinary  type  directly  across  ihc  line 
on  alternating-current  boards,  because 
the  pressure  is  sogreat  that  a  voltmeter 
would  have  to  have  an  exceedingly  higii 
resistance  to  permit  its  being  so  con- 
nected. Of  course,  if  the  pressure  were 
low  they  could  be  connected  in  the 
ordinary  way.  In  case  the  pressure  is 
high,  a  small  potential  transfonnep  is 
used  to  step  down  the  voltage.     Fig.  15  shows  a  transformer 


It  is  generally  mounted  on  the  back  of  the 

its    primary 


of  this  kind. 
switchbi)ard ; 

coil  is  connected  to  the  line 
and'  its  secondary  to  the 
voltmeter,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  Hi,  It  is  bad  practice 
to  run  switchboard  lamps 
from  the  potential  trans- 
former, because,  as  a  rule, 
the  transformer  does  not 
have  sufficient  capacity  fo* 
this  purpose,  and,  besides, 

it  is  liable  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  accuracy  of  thft 
voltmeter  readings.  The  voltmeters  are  usually  graduated' 
to  read  the  secondary  voltage,  as  this  is  what  is  generally 
required.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  are  graduated  so  as 
to  read  the  primary  voltage. 

13.     Ctirrent  Transrormers. — Alternating-current  am- 
meters are   in   most   cases    connected   directly    In   circuiL 
Shunts  cannot,  as  a  rule,, 
be  used  with  alternating*' 
•  current     ammeters,     1 
cause,  on  account  of  1 
self  induction  of   the  coff 
■"'"■•  i^'  ill  the  instrument,  the  cur-' 

rent  will  not  divide  proportionally.     Generally,  the  current 
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to  be  handled  on  an  alternating-current  board  is  compara- 
tively small,  because  the  pressures  used  are  high  and  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  running  the  main  wire  directly 
through  the  instrument,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  17.  If,  how- 
ever, the  current  is  large, 
or,  what  is  often  the  case, 
if    the    generator   pressure   ^r^..^  current 


is     so     high     that     it     is    not     \J)  Transformer 

desirable  to  have  the  main 


wires  in   contact  with   the  ^^°'  ^®* 

instrument  in  any  way,  a  current  transformer  is  inserted 
in  the  circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18.  This  is  a  small  trans- 
former, of  which  the  primary  coil  P  consists  of  a  few  turns 
of  heavy  conductor  sufficiently  large  to  carry  the  whole  cur- 
rent. In  some  cases,  where  the  current  is  very  large,  there 
may  be  only  a  fraction  of  a  turn.  The  secondary  S  is  of  small 
wire  and  consists  of  a  comparatively  large  number  of  turns. 
The  secondary  is  connected  to  the  ammeter,  and  as  the 
current  increases  in  the  primary,  it  causes  a  proportional 
increase  in  the  current  through  the  ammeter.  The  ammeter 
may  thus  be  calibrated  so  as  to  indicate  the  main  current, 
though  the  main  current  does  not  actually  pass  through  it, 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  entirely  disconnected  from  the 
high-pressure  dynamo  leads. 

14,  Electrostatic  Voltmeters. — There  is  one  kind  of 
voltmeter  that  is  sometimes  used,  especially  for  high-pres- 
sure alternating-current  work,  that  differs  considerably  from 
the  instruments  so  far  described,  both  as  to  its  construction 
and  principle  of  operation.  This  is  the  electrostatic  volt- 
meter. It  depends  for  its  action  on  the  principle  that  two 
bodies  carrying  similar  static  charges  repel  each  other  and 
those  carrying  unlike  charges  attract  each  other.  Fig.  19 
shows  the  construction  of  the  Stanley  electrostatic  volt- 
meter. B^  B  and  C,  C  are  fixed  plates  mounted  on  a  hard- 
rubber  base.  These  plates  are  covered  with  a  hard-rubber 
covering  H  to  prevent  the  charge  from  leaking  off,  also  to 
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obviate  any  danger  of  short-circuiting  between  the  vanes. 
^  is  a  movable  aluminum  vane,  to  which  is  attached  the 
pointer,  the  movement  of  which  Is  counterbalanced  by  the 


spiral  spring  S.  The  fixed  plates  B,  B  and  the  movable 
vane  A  are  connected  together  and  form  one  pole  of  the 
instrument.  The  fixed  plates  (~,  f';in.-  connected  together 
and  form  the  other  pole.     When  the  voltmeter  is  connected 
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to  the  circuit,  B  and  A  being  charged  alike  wiil  repel  each 
other,  while  at  the  same  time  C  and  A  will  attract  each 
other,  with  the  result  that  the  vane  is  deflected  an  amount 
depending  on  the  pressure  of  the  circuit.  Two  plug  recep- 
tacles 7",  7"  are  provided  on  the  instrument,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  terminals,  so  that  it  may  be  compared  at  any 
time  with  a  standard  instrument.  The  movement  of  the 
needle  is  damped  or  steadied  by  the  vanes  F  moving  in  the 
partially  closed  boxes  D. 

Other  types  of  electrostatic  instruments  are  made,  but 
they  all  work  on  about  the  same  principle.  They  do  not, 
of  course,  require  any  current  for  their  operation  and  can 
be  connected  across  high-pressure  lines  without  the  inter- 
vention o£  a  potential  transformer. 

15.     Voltmeter   Switches   and   Connections. — It    has 

already  been  stated  that  it  is  customary  to  make  one  volt- 
meter answer  for  several  dynamos  or  circuits  by  using  a 


voltmeter  switch  or  plug.  Fig.  20  shows  one  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  switch  used  for  this  purpose.  This  is  suitable  for 
two  dynamos,  and  its  method  of  operation  is  obvious  from  the 
figure.     The  voltmeter  is  connected  to  terminals  1  and  2, 
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and  the  dynamos  A,  B  to  3  and  6^  4.  and  5.  Connection  is 
made  to  the  terminals  3,  4,  ^,  ^  by  means  of  the  spring 
contact  pieces  c,  d  that  are  attached  to  the  insulating 
cross-arm  F  and  rub  on  the  arcs  1  and  2.  In  position  G, 
machine  A  is  connected  to  the  voltmeter,  and  in  position  H^ 


Fig.  21. 

machine  B  is  connected.  Sometimes  voltmeters  are  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  flexible  cable  that  is  attached  to  a 
plug  that  may  be  inserted  in  receptacles  connected  to  the 
different  dynamos.  The  use  of  a  cable  is,  however,  some- 
what objectionable,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  avoided, 

the  plugging  arrangement  shown 
in  Fig.  21:  has  been  largely 
adopted.  A  pair  of  wires  <?,  b  are 
connected  to  the  voltmeter  f, 
and  taps  are  run  from  these  to 
the  plug  receptacles  /,  1\  The 
different  dynamos  are  connected 
to  receptacles  ^,  2\  and  when  a 
voltmeter  reading  from  any  generator  is  desired,  a  plug  is 
inserted  into  the  receptacle  corresponding  to  that  generator. 
This  plug  is  arranged  somewhat  as  shown  in  Fig.  22,  and 
when  it  is  inserted,  it  connects  points  1  and  ^,  i'  and  i?' 
together,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  Fig.  21. 

16.     I'ressure  Wires. — In  most  cases,  it  is  necessary  to 

know  the  pressure  that  is  being  maintained  at  the  center  of 
distribution,  where  the  light  is  supplied,  rather  than  at  the 


Fig.  22. 
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station;  i.  e.,  the  voltmeter  should  give  indications  of  the 
pressure  delivered,  and  the  pressure  at  the  generator  will 
be  greater  than  this  by  the  amount  of  the  drop  in  the  line. 
In  order  to  indicate  the  pressure  delivered,  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  some  cases  to  run  pressure  wires  back  to  the 
station  from  the  distributing  center,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23. 
The  wires ^,  b  run  back  from  the  distributing  center  c  and 
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feeders. 


PIG.  88. 

connect  to  the  voltmeter  F,  either  directly  or  through  a 
potential  transformer,  as  the  case  may  be.'  The  current 
required  to  operate  the  voltmeter  is  so  small  that  there  is 
practically  no  drop  in  the  pressure  wires.  The  pressure 
wires  are  of  small  cross-section,  usually  No.  8  or  10  when 
strung  on  poles.  Insulated  iron  wire  is  often  used  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  current  to  be  carried  is  very  small. 

17.  Comiiensating:  Voltmeter. — In  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  running  pressure  wires  back  to  the  station, 
compensating^  voltmeters  or  compensators  are  some- 
times used  in  connection  with  alternating  plants.  The 
compensator  is  a  device  used  in  connection  with  the  volt- 
meter to  decrease  the  voltmeter  reading  by  an  amount 
proportional  to  the  drop  in  the  line  as  the  load  increases. 
The  attendant  then  increases  the  field  excitation  of  the 
alternator  and  thus  brings  the  pressure  up  to  such  an 
amount  that  the  voltage  at  the  distributing  point  is  cor- 
rect. Fig.  24  shows  the  general  appearance  of  the  West- 
inghouse  compensator,  and  Fig.  25  shows  how  it  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  voltmeter.     It  consists  of  a  small 
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transformer,  the  primary  of  which  is  tlivided  into  a  number 
of  sections  with  leads  brought  out  to  terminal  blocks  R,  S,  T, 
etc.,  Fig.  24.  The  secondary  is  also  divided  into  a  number 
of  sections  with  terminals  brought  to  the  contact  points 
i,  2,  S,  etc.  The  voltmeter  is  of  the  ordinary  coil-and-  ] 
plunger  type  with  a  small  auxiliary  coil  c.  Fig,  25,  wound  ' 
over  the  main  coil  rf.  The  main  coil  is  supplied  with  current 
from  the  potential  transformer  7"  in  the  ordinary  way.  Tlie 
primary  of  the  compensator  is  connected  in  series  with  the 


main  circuit,  as  shown,  and  the  secondary  is  connected  tO 
the  small  auxiliary  coil.  When  the  voltage  at  the  distribu- 
ting end  of  the  line  is  at  its  correct  value,  the  hand  of  the 
voltmeter  is  at  its  mid-position.  When  the  load  increases, 
the  current  through  the  primary  of  the  compensator  also 
increases;  this,  in  turn,  increases  the  current  in  the  second- 
ary, which  is  so  connected  to  the  auxiliary  coil  that  thi 
current   in   this   coil  opposes  that   in  the  main  coil.     TW 
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result  is  that  the  hand  on  the  voltmeter  goes  oack,  and  the 
pressure  must  be  raised  to  bring  it  up  to  its  proper  value. 
By  plugging  in  at  different  points  on  the  primary  and  by 
setting  at  different  points  on  the  secondary,  the  compensator 
may  be  adjusted  for  operation  on  almost  any  of  the  circuits 
ordinarily  met.     After  it  is  once  set  to  suit  the  particular 
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Fig.  as. 


line  on  which  it  is  to  work,  it  requires  no  further  attention. 
Tables  are  furnished  with  the  instrument  showing  how  to 
set  it,  and  care  must  be  taken  in  setting  to  insert  the  extra 
plug  g^  Fig.  24,  before  withdrawing  the  plug  h  already  in 
use,  otherwise  the  circuit  will  be  opened. 

18.  The  Mershon  Conrii)eiisator. — The  compensator 
described  in  the  last  article  answers  very  well  for  lines  that 
have  little  self-induction  and  that  supply  a  lamp  load. 
Where,  however,  the  load  is  inductive,  as,  for  example,  a  load 
of  motors  or  a  load  of  motors  and  lamps,  the  reactance  of 
the  line  may  have  a  very  great  influence  on  the  drop  in 
voltage,  and  if  a  compensator  is  to  make  the  voltmeter  give 
indications  that  are  at  all  accurate,  it  must  compensate  not 
only  for  the  ohmic  drop  in  the  line,  but  also  for  the  drop 
due  to  the  reactance.     The  Mershon  compensator,  brought 
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out  by  the  Westinghouse  Company,  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish this. 

19.     The  principle  on  which  this  compensator  operates  is 
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briefly  as  follows:     The  E.  M.  F.  supplied  at  the  end  of  the 
line  is  always  equal  to  the  resultant  difference  between  the 
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E.  M.  F.  generated  and  the  E.  M.  F/s  necessary  to  overcome 
the  resistance  and  reactance.  If,  then,  three  E.  M.  F.'s  are 
set  up  at  the  station  that  are  proportional  to  the  above  three 
E.  M.  F.'s  and  bear  the  same  phase  relation  with  regard  to 
one  another,  and  if  these  E.  M.  F.  *s  are  combined  in  the  same 
way  as  the  line  E.  M.  F.*s,  it  is  evident  that  their  resultant 
will  make  the  voltmeter  indicate  the  E.  M.  F.  at  the  end  of 
the  line.  For .  example,  take  the  simple  case  shown  in 
Fig.  26  {a).  A  is  an  alternator  supplying  current  to  the 
line.  T'  is  an  ordinary  potential  transformer,  the  secondary 
of  which  gives  a  voltage  that  is  proportional  to  the  gener- 
ator voltage  and  in  step  with  it.  If  the  voltmeter  Fwere 
connected  directly  to  T\  it  would  evidently  indicate  the 
station  voltage,  but  what  is  wanted  is  an  indication  of  the 
voltage  at  the  far  end  of  the  line,  and  in  order  to  get  this, 
the  voltage  of  T'  must  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  drops  caused  by  the  reactance  and  resistance. 
In  order  to  do  this,  an  adjustable  reactance  a  and  an  adjust- 
able resistance  d  are  inserted  in  the  circuit.  The  drop 
through  d  will  be  proportional  to  and  in  step  with  the  line 
resistance,  and  the  voltage  across  a  will  be  proportional  to 
and  in  phase  with  the  inductive  drop.  From  the  way  in 
which  the  connections  are  made,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
voltage  acting  on  F  is  a  combination  of  the  voltages  of  T\ 
ay  and  d.  The  drop  across  a  and  d  will  increase  as  the  cur- 
rent in  the  line  increases,  hence  the  voltmeter  reading  will 
decrease  (because  ,the  connections  are  made,  so  that  the 
pressures  across  a  and  ^cut  down  the  E.  M.  F.  applied  to  V). 
The  voltmeter  will,  therefore,  indicate  the  true  pressure  at 
the  end  of  the  line  because  both  the  ohmic  and  inductive 
drops  are  accounted  for. 

Fig.  26  (a)  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  principle  only, 
the  actual  connections  are  more  nearly  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  26  (d).  Here  A  is  the  alternator,  as  before,  and  T' 
the  ordinary  potential  transformer.  7"  is  a  small  current 
transformer,  the  primary  of  which  is  connected  in  series 
with  the  line  and  the  secondary  to  the  compensator  proper, 
which  consists  of  three  parts,  a,  b^  and  D.     The  E.  M.  F. 
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generated  in  the  secondary  of  7^'  is  proportional  to  and  in 
step  with  the  generator  E.  M.  F.  The  current  in  the 
secondary  of  T  is  proportional  to  the  load ;  «  is  a  non-induc- 
tive resistance  and  ^  is  a  reactance  coil  wound  on  an  iron 
core.  These  coils  are  connected  in  series,  and  the  current 
supplied  from  the  secondary  of  T  passes  through  them. 
The  E.  M.  F.  across  a  is,  therefore,  in  step  with  and  pro- 
portional to  the  resistance  drop  in  the  line ;  while  that  across 
b  is  in  step  with  and  proportional  to  the  back  E.  M.  F.  due  to 
the  reactance  of  the  line.  Z^  is  a  small  transformer  in  shunt 
with  a\  its  secondary  E.  M.  F.  is  in  step  with  and  propor- 
tional to  the  E.  M.  F.  across  «;  ^  is  also  provided  with  a 
secondary  that  gives  an  E.  M.  F.  in  step  with  and  propor- 
tional to  the  E.  M.  F.  across  b.  All  these  devices,  i.  e.,  a^  b, 
and  D,  are  in  one  piece  of  apparatus,  and  terminals  from 
the  secondaries  of  D  and  b  are  brought  out  to  two  multi- 
point switches,  so  that  the  number  of  turns  in  each  may  be 
adjusted  to  suit  different  lines.  The  voltmeter  F' indicates 
the  resultant  voltage,  as  already  explained.  For  three- 
phase  circuits,  a  and  b  are  supplied  from  two  series  trans- 
formers whose  primaries  are  connected  in  series  with  two  of 
the  lines  and  whose  secondaries  are  in  parallel,  so  that  the 
current  supplied  to  a  and  ^  is  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Complete  instructions  for  adjusting  the  compensator  are 
furnished  by  the  makers. 


FUSE8  AND   CIUCL  IT-BllE^VKERS. 

20.  Fuses  and  cimilt-breakei's  are  used  on  the  switch- 
board to  prevent  injury  to  the  machines  from  short  circuits 
or  overloads.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  dynamos 
used  for  incandescent  lij^hting  or  power-distribution  work 
maintain  a  constant  pressure.  Hence,  if  the  outside  resist- 
ance l)e  reduced  to  a  very  low  value,  as  it  would  be  in  case 
of  a  sliort  circuit,  a  lar^e  rush  of  current  would  be  the 
result.  Short  cirtHiits  may  thus  cause  considerable  damage 
unless  the  circuit  is  promptly  opened. 
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21.  Fuses. — A  fuse  consists  of  a  piece  of  wire  or  strip 
made  of  a  fusible  alloy;  usually  a  mixture  of  lead  and  bis- 
muth,  though  very  often  fuses  are  made  of  copper  or 
aluminum.  This  fuse  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  at  some  con- 
venient point  on  the  switchboard,  and  is  made  of  such  size 
that  it  will  melt  and  break  the  circuit  whenever  the  current 
exceeds  the  allowable  amount.  The  switch,  Fig.  2,  is  pro- 
vided with  ordinary  link  fuses,  shown  at/*,  f. 

For  low-tension  work,  plain  open  fuses  are  commonly 
used;  but  for  high-tension  work,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
them  arranged  so  that  the  arc  formed  when  they  blow  will 
not  hold  over  and  destroy  the  terminals  and  fuse  holder. 
Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  have  high-tension  fuses  arranged 
so  that  they  can  be  renewed  without  danger  to  the  switch- 
board attendant.  In  order  to  prevent  arcing,  the  fuses 
are  enclosed ;  and  to  do  ^way  with  danger,  they  are  made  so 
that  the  holder  may  be  entirely  removed  from  the  board 
when  the  fuse  is  to  be  renewed. 

22.  Fig.  27  [a)  shows  a  type  of  fuse  block  used  by  the 
General  Electric  Company  on  alternating-current  switch- 
boards; (b)  shows  the  shape  of  the  aluminum  fuse  used  in 
the  block.  The  fuse  holder  is  made  in  two  parts,  the  lower 
part  A  being  of  porcelain  and  the  upper  part  B  of  lignum 
vitae.  The  lower  part  is  provided  with  blades  c  that  fit 
between  the  clips  d^  d\  Fig.  27  {a),  in  the  same  way  as  the 
blades  of  a  knife  switch.  These  clips  lie  in  slots  in  the  mar- 
ble board  F  and  are  connected  to  the  line  and  dynamo  by 
means  of  terminals  g  and  //.  By  adopting  this  arrangement, 
the  whole  block  may  be  detached  from  the  board  by  simply 
pulling  it  straight  out,  thus  pulling  the  blades  out  of  the 
clips.  Extra  blocks  may  be  kept  on  hand,  ready  fused,  and 
one  of  these  put  in  place  of  the  blown  fuse  with  very  little 
delay  or  danger  to  the  attendant.  The  fuse  is  shown  at  /, 
and  is  clamped  by  means  of  the  screws  ;//,  ;/.  A  vent  hole  / 
is  provided  in  the  lignum-vitae  cover  and  the  rush  of  air 
through  this  vent,  together  with  the  confined  space,  results 
in  the-  suppression    of    the    arc.       When    fuses    are    being 
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replaced,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  switch  con- 
necting the  fuse  block  with  the  dynamo  is  open.  This  fuse 
block  is  suitable  for  currents  up  to  150  amperes  at  3,500  vohs, 
and  is  the  type  of  fuse  shown  on  the  switchboard  in  Fig.  GO. 
For  higher  pressures  fuse  blocks  are  used  in  which  the  fuse 
is  pulled  wide  apart  as  soon  as  it  blows,  thus  breaking  the 
arc. 

The  use  of  fuses  on  low-tension  lighting  switchboards  is 
not  as  common  as  it  once  was,  their  place  being  taken  by 
the  automatic  circuit-breaker.      Fuses  are,   however,  used 


^^%¥^  I  t^^^^W^ 


largely  for  alternating-current  boards  and  also  for  protect- 
ing intlividual  circuits  on  low-tension,  direct-current  boards. 
They  aru  not  as  convenient  or  reliable  as  circuit-breakers, 
because  it  takes  lime  to  replace  them  when  they  blow,  and 
only  too  often  they  are  replaced  by  a  heavier  fuse  or  even  a 
copper  wire,  which  is  of  scarcely  any  use  as  a  protection. 
Again,  fuses  of  the  same  size  do  not  always  blow  at  the 
same  current,  as  iimch  deju-nds  on  the  nature  of  the  fuse- 
block  terminals.      If  the  clamps  are  nut  screwed  up  tightlyj 
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local  heating  will  result,  and  the  fuse  will  blow  with  a 
smaller  current  than  it  should.  Also,  it  has  been  found 
that  a  fuse  of  a  given  cross-section  and  material  will  carry  a 
heavier  current  when  the  distance  between  the  terminals  is 
short  than  when  it  is  long,  on  account  of  the  conducting 
away  of  the  heat  by  the  terminals. 

23.    Cirouit-Breakeis.  —  The  circuit -breaker  is  essen- 
tially an  automatic  switch  that  opens  the  circuit  whenever 

the  current  becomes  too  large.     The  current  is  usually  sent 


hrough  an  electromagnet  or  sulcnoid,  which  operates  a  trip 
and  releases  the  switch  when  the  current  exceeds  the  amount 
for   which  the   breaker   is  set.      Fig.   28   shows  a   typical 
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circuit-breaker  in  the  closed  position.  The  current  t 
at  a,  passes  through  the  coil  c  to  stud  //,  thence  to  stud  ti'  and 
clip  /(,  across  through  the  tro9 
connecting  piece  j  to  a  similar  ' 
clip  not  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
arm  carrying  the  crosspiece  J  i> 
held  in  against  the  action  of  the 
spring  i  by  means  of  the  catch  / 
When  the  current  reaches  the 
amount  for  which  the  breaker  is 
adjusted,  the  plunger  rrt  is  drawn 
up,  hitting  the  rod  «  a  blow  and 
releasing  the  catch.  This  aliens 
the  arm  to  fly  out,  thus  breaking 
the  circuit  by  pushing  the  blades 
at  each  end  of  j  out  of  clips  li. 
Fig.  2(1  shows  a  front  view  of  iht 
same  style  of  breaker.  The  arc 
Piii.  mi.  is  not  broken  at  the  copper  con- 

tact clips,  as  they  are  provided  with  auxiliary  carbon 
contacts/ that  remain  in  contact  shortly  after  the  blades 
are  pulled  out  of  the  clips.  Whatever  burning  action  is  due 
to  the  arc  will  take  place  on  the  carbon  pieces,  which  are 
easily  renewed.  The  current  at  which  the  breaker  trijis 
may  be  varied  by  adjusting  the  position  of  the  plunger  in 
the  coil,  the  current  for  which  it  is  set  being  indicated  by 
the  scale  s,  Fio;.  20.  The  switchboard.  Fig.  art,  is  equipptii 
with  a  circuit-breaker  for  each  dynamo  and  each  feeder 
The  board  shown  in  Fig.  58  is  equipped  with  a  circuit- 
breaker  for  each  dynamo,  the  individual  lighting  circuit? 
being  equipped  with  fuses  only.  The  circuit-breakers 
shown  on  both  these  boards  are  of  the  Westinghouse  type 
and  are  very  similar  in  design  to  the  one  already  described. 


34.     Fig.  30  (_ii)  and  (/')   shows  another  type  of  circuit- 
breaker,  which  is  designed  for  use  on  125-  to  260-volt  direct- 
current   circuits.      One   of   the   principal   features   of   thUw 
breaker  is  the  style  ut  main  contact  used.     Il  consists  of  | 
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U-sliaped  brush  a  made  of  a  large  number  of  thin  copper 
leaves,  and  when  the  breaker  is  closed  this  brush  is  pressed 
firmly    against    the    contacts    by    means    of    a    togglej'oint. 


Fig.  31  shows  how  the  laminated  contact  completes  the  cir- 
cuit, and  the  method  of  mounting  the  lever  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  Fig.  30,  in  which  a,  a  are  the  main  laminated 
contacts  and  b,  b  the  terminals  against  which  they  are 
pressed  when  the  handle  //  is  forced  in.     Each  main  contact 
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is  provided  with  a  pair  of  light  auxiliary  contacts  m,  m  that 
can  be  easily  renewed.  Thpse  wipers  press  against  the 
carbon  blocks/,  /,  and  when  the  breaker  flies  out  the  arc  is 
broken  between  the  carbon  blocks  and  the  wipers,  because 
these  do  not  break  connection  until  after  the  main  contact. 
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By  using  the  togglt-juint  to  force  the  main  contact  into  place 
and  to  close  the  breaker,  a  comparatively  light  pressure  on 
the  handle  is  sufficient  to  force  the  contacts  firmly  together, 
a  feature  that  makes  the  breaker  easy  to  set.  AnothiT 
advantage  of  this  style  of  contact  is  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
stick.  The  tripping  coil  is  shown  at  S,  and  when  the  current 
becomes  excessive,  the  armature  A  is  attracted  and  trips 
the  breaker,  which  is 
promptly  opened  hy  the 
spring  f.  The  ciirrtm 
for  which  the  breaker  is 
set  may  be  a  d  j  u  st  ed 
by  means  of  the  screw  t 
and  the  breaker  may  be 
tripped  by  hand  at  any 
time  by  pulling  down 
on  the  knob  ic.  The 
breaker  shown  is  a  dou- 
ble-pole, but  each  siJc 
of  the  circuit  is  indf- 
pendent  of  the  other. 
For  example,  if  there 
should  hapl>en  to  be  :■■ 
short  circuit  on  the  line 
one  side  may  be  closed 
and  then  the  other.  If 
the  short  circuit  wen 
still  present,  the  first  si(i'- 
would  fly  out  as  soon  'j^ 
the  second  was  closed,  thus  protecting  the  dynamos  and 
apparatus.  The  above  type  of  circuit-breaker  is  also  madt 
single-pole,  as  in  Fig.  32. 


Pio.  n. 


RHEOSTATS. 

26,  Every  'direct-current  dynair 
with  a  rheostat  in  its  shunt  Ikdd, 
voltage  may  be  adjusted.     AltL-rnaic 


I  should  be  equipped 
o  th^t  the  generator 
5  are  usually  provided 
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th  a  rheostat  in  series  with  their  separately  excited  field, 
well  as  with  one  in  the  shunt  field  of  the  exciter.  In 
me  cases,  the  latter  alone  is  used,  although  it  is  desirable 
have  a  rheostat  in  the  alternator  field,  and  it  is  almost 
>solutely  necessary  if  the  plant  is  arranged  so  that  one 
cciter  may  supply  the  fields  of  several  machines,  as  is 
equently  done  in  large  plants.  The  method  of  connecting 
leostats  will  be  shown  later,  when  the  subject  of  switch- 
oard  connections  is  taken  up. 

26.  The  rheostat  usually  consists  of  a  number  of  coils 
lade  up  of  iron,  German-silver,  or  other  wire  having  a  high 
esistance.  These  coils  may  be  mounted  in  a  variety  of 
rays.  Sometimes  they  are  wound  in  spiral  form  and 
lounted  in  a  cast-iron  box.  In  other  cases,  they  are 
lounted  on  an  iron  plate  and  bedded  in  enamel.  Whatever 
lethod  is  used,  the  mounting  should  be  perfectly  fireproof 
nd  at  the  same  time  allow  the  coils  to  radiate  the  heat 
*adily.  The  resistance  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
actions,  so  that  the  current  in  the  shunt  field  may  be  varied 
y  small  amounts,  thus  giving  a  correspondingly  fine 
djustment  of  E.  M.  F.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing, 
lat  the  field  rheostat  used  in  connection  with  a  compound- 
ound  machine  is  not  usually  varied  to  any  great  extent 
fter  the  machine  has  settled  down  to  its  normal  operation, 
^hen  the  dynamo  is  first  started  up,  its  fields  are  cold,  but 
fter  it  has  been  running  a  while,  they  warm  up  and  their 
ssistance  increases  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out  some 
f  the  rheostat  in  order  to  keep  up  the  voltage.  However, 
fter  .the  fields  have  reached  their  normal  temperature,  the 
ompound  coils  will  generally  take  care  of  the  voltage,  and 
ery  little  further  adjustment  of  the  field  rheostat  is  neces- 
ary.  Field  rheostats  are  made  in  many  different  styles, 
nd  a  great  many  different  schemes  have  been  adopted  for 
laking  up  and  mounting  the  resistance. 

Fig.  33  shows  the  appearance  of  a  typical  field  rheostat 
lounted  in  an  iron  box  and  arranged  for  attachment  to  the 
ront  of  the  switchboard.     The  resistance  is  here  divided 
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into  sa  sections  connected  to  the  contact  points  /  motininJ 
on  the  slate  front.  By  turning  the  hand  wheel  //,  any  num- 
ber o£  sections  may 
be  cut  in  or  tiut. 
Nearly  all  rheostals 
are  made  so  thai 
turning  the  handle 
to  the  right  will  cut 
in  resistance  and 
tower  the  voltage  (if 
the  dynamo.      Thi^ 

tion  that  an  onli- 
nary  globe  valve  :• 
turned  to  shut  "tf 
the  steam  or  water 
On  most  modern 
slate    or    marble 

boards,  the  rheostat  is  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  parnl, 

and  all  that  appears  on  the  front 

is  the  hand-wheel  necessary  for 

operating  it, 

Fig.  34   shows   a   rheostat  ar- 
ranged in   this   way.      The   one 

shown    is    of    the    enamel    type, 

in    which    the    wire  is    made    up    i 

into  flat  zigzag  coils  and  embed- 
ded  in   enamel    on   the    back    of 

a  ribbed  iron  plate.     This  holds 

the   wire   securely  in  place  and 

at   the   same  time   allows   it   tu 

impart  the  heat  generated  to  the 

ribbed  iron  plate,  which  radiates 

it.     The  figure  shows  the  oper- 

atirtg  wheel   }{  that  moves  the 

arm  a  over  the  contacts  b : 

rheostat,  and  the  whole  is  bolted  to  the  panel  by  means  of 

bolts  c. 


'  are  the  terminals  of   the 
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GROUND  DETECTORS. 

5*7 •  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  device  by  means  of 
ch  grounds  on  the  system  may  be  detected.  A  volt- 
ter  makes  a  very  good  ground  detector,  because  it  not 


£1 


(a) 


Fig  35. 


ly  indicates  whether  a  ground  is  present,  but  by  its 
flection  it  shows  whether  the  path  of  the  current  to 
3und  is  one  of  high  resistance  or  low  resistance. 
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In  order  to  indicate  grounds,  the  voltmeter  may  be  con- 
nected as  shown  in  Fig.  35  (a) ;  a  and  d  are  the  mains 
connected  to  a  two-point  switch;  r,  the  blade,  is  con- 
nected through  the  voltmeter  V  to  the  ground.  If  the 
line  a  should  become  grounded,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line,  and  the  switch  blade  placed  on  point  1,  no 
deflection  would  result.  If,  however,  the  blade  is  moved 
to  point  i\  current  will  pass  from  line  a  through  the  ground 
on  the  line  to  the  voltmeter  to  point  2,  and  thence  to  the 
line  d,  thus  completing  the  circuit.  When  a  deflection  is 
obtained  on  point  ^,  it  shows  that  line  a  is  grounded; 
and  when  obtained  on  point  i,  it  shows  that  line  b  is 
grounded.  If  the  ground  is  of  high  resistance,  the  deflec- 
tion will  be  comparatively  small  ;  if  of  low  resistance, 
the  deflection  will  be  large.  Many  direct-current  voltme- 
ters, for  example,  the  Weston,  require  that  the  current  shall 
flow  in  them  always  in  the  same  direction,  in  order  that 
they  may  give  a  deflection  over  the  scale.  In  Fig.  35  (tf), 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  current  will  flow  through  the 
voltmeter  in  the  opposite  direction  on  point  2  from  what 
it  will  on  point  /,  hence  the  voltmeter  must  have  its  zero 
point  in  the  center  of  the  scale,  so  that  it  can  read 
either  wav. 

Most  voltmeters  have  their  zero  point  at  the  left-hand 
end  of  the  scale,  and  it  is  often  convenient  to  have  a  switch 
that  will  allow  the  ordinary  voltmeter  to  be  used  either  as 
a    voltmeter   or   ground    detector.      Fig.  35    (d)    shows  an 
arrangement  for  doing  this.     The  switch  S  is  similar  in  con- 
struction to  that  shown  in  Fig.  20,  but  the  connections  are 
arranged  so  that  when  the  switch  is  in  the  position  1-1\  the 
voltmeter  /'is  connected  directly  across  the  line  and  gives 
the  voltage  on  the  system.     When  the  switch  is  in  the  posi- 
tion J-//',  the  voltmeter  indicates  any  grounds,  such  as  G'y 
that   may    be    present    on    line    /;.      When    ^^   occupies  the 
position  ;?-J',  r  indicates  grounds  on  line  a,  as  at  G'.     By 
tracing  out  the  path  of  the  current  in  each  case,  the  student 
will  see  that  the  current  always  flows  through  the  voltmeter 
in  the  same  direction. 
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28.  Another  very  common  arrangement  for  detecting 
grounds  is  shown  in  Fig.  36.     Here  two  lamps  r,  d  are  con- 
nected in  series  across  the      ^^ 
lines.       The    voltage     at     Q 
which    these    lamps    are   «K_Mi^ 
designed  to  run  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  dynamo,  so 
that    when   the   two    are 
connected  in  series,  they 
will    burn  dull   red.      At 
the    point     between    the  "^  "<'*' 
lamps,    a    connection    is         .                    ^'^  ^• 

made  to  ground  through  a  switch  or  a  push  button  /.  If  con- 
tact is  made  at /and  if  there  is  no  ground  on  either  line,  the 
brilliancy  of  either  lamp  will  not  be  altered.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  ground  on  ^,  as  indicated  at  G\  Now 
when  the  key  is  pressed,  hardly  any  current  will  flow  through 
lamp  d^  because  the  current  will  flow  through  c  and  /  to 
the  ground  and  thence  to  line  b.  In  other  words,  lamp  d 
will  be  shunted  by  the  ground  and  it  will  go  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cutting  out  of  the  high  resistance  of  lamp  d 
in  series  with  c  results  in  c  burning  brighter.  The  lamp 
that  is  connected  to  the  side  of  the  circuit  on  which  the 
ground  exists  goes  out  or  becomes  dimmer,  while  the  lamp 
on  the  other  side  brightens  up  correspondingly.  This  lamp 
detector  is  simple,  and  while  it  serves  as  an  indicator  of 
grounds,  it  is  hardly  as  satisfactory  as  the  voltmeter  detector, 
as  it  does  not  give  as  accurate  indications  as  to  the  resistance 
of  the  fault. 

29.  Fig.  37  shows  a  ground  detector  that  is  suitable  for 
a  three-wire  low-tension  system.  Three  lamps  /,,  Z^,  /,  are 
connected  in  series  across  one  side  of  the  system,  and  a 
ground  connection  is  made  at  x  through  key  K.  When  all 
three  lines  are  clear  of  grounds,  the  lamps  will  burn  at  a 
dull  red,  they  will  all  be  equal  in  brightness,  and  their  color 
will  not  change  when  key  K  is  pressed.  vSuppose  that  line  C 
becomes  grounded  at  G'  \  then,  when  K  is  pressed,  lamp  /, 
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will  be  connected  across  lines  />*,  C,  and  lamps  /,  and  /,  will 
be  cut  out ;  /^  and  /,  will  therefore  go  out,  and  /,  will  come 

up  to  full  candlepower. 
If  a  ground  occurs 
at  G"  on  line  B,  lamp  /, 
will  go  out  and  /„  /,will 
brighten  up,  but  will 
not  come  up  to  full 
candlepower  because 
two  of  them  will  be  in 
series  between  i5and  C. 
If  there  is  a  ground 
at  G^'  on  line  A, 
all  the  lamps  will  come 
up  to  full  candlepower,  because  they  will  all  get  the  full 
voltage,  /,  being  across  A  B  and  /,,  /,  in  series  across  A  C. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  a  ground  on  any  one  of  the  three  lines 
affects  the  lamps  differently,  so  that  by  noting  their  per- 
formance, the  line  on  which  there  is  a  ground  may  be  located. 


Qrouncf 


Fig.  37. 
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30.  The  ground  detectors  just  described  apply  more 
particularly  to  low-tension  direct-current  installations,  but 
similar  arrange- 
ments  may  be  used 
on  alternating-cur- 
rent systems  by 
using  potential 
transformers.  Fig. 
38  shows  the  meth- 
od used  bv  the 
Westing  ho  use 
Company  on  some 
of  their  alterna- 
ting -  c  u  r  r  e  n  t 
switchboards.  The 
regular  voltmeter 
F,  with  which  the  switchl)oard  is  ecjuipped,  is  here  used  also 
as  a  ground  detector.      P  is  a  plug  switch  by  means  of  which 
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points  1  and  2  ov  1  and  S  may  be  connected  together.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  the  plug  is  in  1  and  2,  thus  connecting 
the  primary  of  the  potential  transformer  across  the  line, 
and  V  serves  as  an  ordinary  voltmeter.  5  is  a  key,  or 
push  button,  that,  when  pressed,  connects  one  side  of  the 
line  to  ground  through  the  transformer  primary.  If  there 
happens  to  be  a  ground  on  the  side  ^,  as  shown  at  G\  the 
voltmeter  will  give  a  reading,  and  the  attendant  can  judge 
by  the  size  of  the  deflection  as  to  whether  the  ground  is  a 
serious  one  or  not.  The  path  of  the  current  is  b-G'-G-5-\,o 
primary-i-^-^.  By  placing  the  plug  in  points  1  and  3, 
side  a  may  be  tested.  When  the  key  5  is  not  pressed,  the 
lever  5  is  against  contact  4,  so  that  V  is  connected  as  an 
ordinary  voltmeter. 

31.     A  ground  detector  that  is  suitable  for  high-tension 
alternating-current  systems  is  shown  in  Fig.  39.     This  is 


o 


^ 


Fig.  89. 


one  of  the  earlier  types  used  by  the  Westinghouse  Company, 
and  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  lamp  detector  shown  in 
Fig.  36.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  lamps  are  operated 
by  means  of  transformers  T,  T' .  These  transformers  have 
their  primaries  connected  in  series  across  the  high-tension 
lines  and  the  middle  point  x  can  be  connected  to  ground 
through  the  key  K.  The  secondaries  are  connected  directly 
to  the  lamps  /,  /'.  If  line  b  is  grounded  and  K  pressed,  the 
primary  of  T  will  be  cut  out  and  lamp  /  will  go  out.  Lamp  /' 
will  brighten  up.     When  there  are  no  grounds  on  the  line, 
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both  lamps  will  burn  dim  and  at  equal  brightness  whether 
K  is  pressed  or  not. 

32.  Fig.  40  shows  a  form  of  alternating-current  ground 
detector  of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number  in  use. 
It  was  formerly  used  by  the  Thomson-Houston  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  Com- 
panies, but  it  has 
been  replaced  by  the 
electrostatic  ground 
detector  in  later 
installations.  The 
principle  of  the  elec- 
trostatic ground  de- 
tector will  be  de- 
scribed later. 

In  Fig.  40,  A  rep- 
resents a  laminated 
iron  core  similar  to 
a    regular    trans- 
former core.     On  it 
is  wound  the  coil  B. 
One  end  of  the  coil  c  is  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  connected 
to  either  side  of  the  circuit  through  switch  .S",  and  the  other 
end  /;  is  connected  to  the  ground.     A  tap  is  brought  from  a 
point  ^/ and  is  connected  to  the  lamp  /,  and  the  other  termi- 
nal of  /  is   connected   to  the  ground.     Suppose  there   is  no 
ground  on  cither   line   wire.     Then   if  the   switch  is  put  on 
either   points  /  or  2  the   lamp  will   remain  dark,  because  no 
current  will  flow  through  coil  B  to  the  ground.      If  there  is 
a  ground  on   the   line  j  and   the   switch  is  placed  on  i,  then 
current  will  flow  from  r  to  the  ground,  through  B^  and  back 
to  X  by  way  of  the  switch  and  point  1.     This  current  will 
magnetize  the  core  and  set  up  a  counter  E.  M.  F.  in  coil  B. 
The  11  M.  F.  set  up  in  the  portion  of  the  coil  d  b  will  cause 
the  lamj)  to  glow  and  thus  indicate  the  ground.      If  the  lamp 
glows  when  the  switch  is  placed  on  point  ^,  it  indicates  that 
there  is  a  ground  on  line  x. 


Fig.  40. 
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In  some  forms  of  this  ground  dectector  the  s 
replaced  by  an  insulated  handle  with  a  terminal  on 
This  terminal  is  connected,  by  means  of 
a  flexible  cable,  to  one  terminal  of 
coil  B,  and  when  tests  are  being  made, 
the  terminal  is  simply  brought  into 
contact  with  the  various   lines.     This 

simplifies  matters  considerably   where 

there  are  several  circuits  to  be  tested 

and  avoids  having  a  two-point  switch 

for  each  pair  of  lines.     Fig.  41  shows 

this  type  of  ground  detector  provided 

with   a  plug  /,  by  means  of  which  it 

may  be  connected  to  any  of  the  lines.  Pi^;.  41. 

33.  Electrostatic  Grouii<l  Detector, — Ground  detect- 
ors operating  on  the  electrostatic  principle  are  used  to  quite 
a  large  extent.  They  have  the  advantage  that  they  require 
no  current  for  their  operation  and  may  be  left  connected  to 
the  circuit  all  the  time,  thus  indicating  a  ground  as  soon  as 
it  occurs.  They  also  give  an  indication  without  it  being 
necessary  to  make  an  actual  connection  between  the  line 
and  ground,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  detectors  previously 
described.  Fig.  42  illustrates  the  principle  of  the  later  style 
of  Stanley  electrostatic  ground  detector,  which  is  specially 
adapted  to  high-pressure  alternating-current  lines  because 
the  instrument  is  not  in  actual  connection  with  either  of  the 
lines.  The  instrument  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  hard-rubber 
casing  and  the  parts  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
voltmeter  shown  in  Fig.  19.  The  fixed  vanes  1  and  J^, 
2  and  S  are  connected  together  in  pairs,  as  shown.  The 
movable  vane  Kis  connected  to  the  ground  and  is  held  in 
the  central  position  shown  in  the  figure  by  means  of  small 
spiral  springs  S.  The  pairs  of  fixed  plates  are  not  con- 
nected direct  to  the  lines,  but  are  attached  to  plates  a,  a'  of 
two  small  condensers.  These  condensers  consist  simply  of 
two  brass  plates  a,  b  that  are  mounted  in  hard  rubber  at 
some  distance  from  each  other.     Plates  b,  b'  are  connected 
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to  the  lines.  When  no  grounds  are  present,  1  and  ^  2  and  i 
become  oppositely  charged  by  reason  of  charges  induced  on 
plates  a,  a'  by  plates  b,  b' .  The  forces  acting  on  the  vane  .1' 
are,  therefore,  equal  and  opposite.  Now  suppose  that  line  B 
becomes  grounded  at  G" .  This  is  equivalent  to  connecting 
vane  f'to  line  B\  V  takes  up  a  charge  "similar  to  .?and5, 
hence  it  is  repelled  by  2  and  S  and  is  attracted  by  1  and  J, 


thus  giving  a  deflection.  \iA  bci-cimcs  grounded,  a  deflection 
in  the  i)j)[nisite  direction  is  obtained.  Instruments  of  this 
kind  ciiii,  of  course,  only  he  used  in  places  where  the  pressure 
is  fairly  hi;;h,  as  the  electrostatic  forces  produced  by  charges 
due  til  lo-,v  pressTires  wniik!  not  be  larj^e  enough  to  operate  an 
instrument  Tuiless  il  were  made  much  too  delicate  to  be  of 
practical  use  in  a  lijilit  or  power  station.  In  most  electro- 
static  detectors,  tlie  lines  are  connected  directly  to  the  fixed 
sectors  i,  ~',  <i,  4  ii"d  the  condensers  C,  C  are  Qmitted. 
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34.  The  general  principles  relating  to  lightning  arresters 
have  already  been  discussed,  and  we  will  here  confine  'lur 
attention  lo  a  description  of  some  of  the  more  common 
types  that  are  used  in  connection  with  electric -lighting  work. 
The  arrester  used  for  any  given  lighting  system  must  be 
selected  with  due  reference  to  the  voltage  and  kind  of  cur- 
rent used.  Arresters  that  would  work  weil  on  alternating- 
current  lines  might  be  total  failures  when  used  with  direct 
current,  owing  to  their  iriability  to  put  out  the  arc  following 
the  discharge.  On  the  other  hand,  some  arresters  will  work 
equally  well  either  on  direct  or  alternating  current. 

35.  The  Garton  Arrester.  —  Fig.  43  illustrates  the 
Garton  arrester.  The  discharge  points  are  of  carbon,  shown 
at  //  andy.  These  points  are  about 
jij  inch  apart,  and  the  lower  one  is 
connected  to  ground;  ^  is  a  coil  of 
wire  wound  on  the  tube^,  which  is 
closed  at  the  top;  f  isa  small  core  of 
iron  attached  to  the  rod  d,  which  in 
turn  connects,  by  means  of  a  small 
Hexible  cable,  to  one  end  of  the  resist- 
ance b.  The  other  end  of  the  coil 
connects  to  the  other  end  of  the  resist- 
ance, to  which  the  line  also  con- 
nects. The  resistance  b  is  made  up 
of  a  stick  of  graphite  and,  having 
practically  no  inductance,  it  offers 
little  or  no  opposition  to  the  dis- 
charge. The  discharge  comes  in 
over  the  line  i?.  passesthrough  i^  to 
the  rod  d,  thence  to  the  carbon 
point  //.  and  jumps  the  air  gap  to  the  pig.  «■ 
ground.  The  discharge  is  followed  by  current  from  the 
dynamo  and,  since  the  coil  is  in  shunt  with  the  resistance, 
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part  of  this  current  will  flow  through  the  coil,  thus  draw- 
ing up  the  core  e  and  breaking  the  arc  between  e  and  //. 
The  fact  that  the  arc  also  takes  place  in  the  enclosed  tube 
tends  to  put  it  out.  As  soon  as  the  discharge  has  passed, 
the  core  drops  back  and  the  arrester  is  ready  for  the  next 
discharge.  This  arrester  is  very  simple  and  is  not  liable 
to  get  out  of  order.  The  spark  gap  should  be  examined 
now  and  then  to  see  that  it  has  not  become  enlarged  or 
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Pig.  44. 

blocked  up  in  any  way.  If  the  gap  becomes  too  long,  the 
lower  carbon  may  be  moved  up  a  little.  Sometimes  arrest- 
ers are  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  44,  as  this  arrange- 
ment gives  especially  good  protection.  Here  three  kicking 
coils  are  connected  in  series  and  a  lightning  arrester  is 
connected  in  ahead  of  each  coil.  The  Garton  arrester 
may  be  used  on  either  direct-current  or  alternating-current 
circuits. 


36.  Westlnffhouso  Arrester. — Fig.  45  shows  the  form 
of  the  Westinghouse  arrester  that  is  used  on  direct-current 
circuits.  This  arrester  has  no  movable  parts,  and  the 
arc  is  extinguished  by  smothering  it  in  a  confined  space. 
Two  terminals  b^  b  are  mounted  on  a  lignum-vitae  block 
and  are  separated  by  a  space  somewhat  less  than  \  inch. 
This  space  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  charred  grooves, 
so  that  although  the  resistance  in  ohms  between  the  ter- 
minals is  very  high,  yet  the  lightning  will  readily  leap 
across   the   space.     The   block   A    is   covered  by  a  second 
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intended  for  use  on  direct-current  circuits  only,  and  the 

ressure  should  not  exceed  600  or  700  volts. 

37.     Ma^netli-  Blow-Out  Arresters.— Fig.  46  shows  a                    J 

[hltiing  arrcstt-r  that   ha^   been   used   extensively  by   the                    f 

General  Electric  Company 
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for  low-pressure  direct -cur- 
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rent  circuits.     It  is  of  the 
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P'"  «                         will    be  understood  by   re- 

rring  to  Pig.  Ail     A,  A  are  two  coils  nf  wire  wound  on  the 

ires  £,  so  that  when  current  flows  through  them,  poles 
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are  formed  at  A',  S,  and  a  magnetic  field  is  set  up  in  the 
space  between  them.  C,  C  are  the  two  electrodes,  sep- 
arated by  a  small  air  gap,  between  which  the  hghtning 
jumps  when  it  comes  in  over  the  line.  D,  D'  are  two  ter- 
minals with  a  small  gap  between  them.  This  auxiliary  gap 
is  provided  in  order  that  the  discharge  may  pass  to  the 
ground  without  having  to  pass  through  coils  A,  A,  which 
have  considerable  self-induction  and  which  would  there- 
fore oppose  the  discharge.  The  connections  of  the  arrester 
for  one  side  of  the  circuit  are  shown  in  Fig.  47,  and  the 
action  is  ns  follows:     When  a  lightning  discharge  comes  in 
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over  the  line,  it  jumps  the  gap  between  C  C  and  also  that 
between  D  lY  and  passes  lu  the  ground.  If  a  discharge 
happens  to  come  over  the  other  side  of  the  circuit  at  the 
same  time  {and  this  would  usually  be  the  case,  because  the 
line  wires  run  side  by  sitle),  there  will  be  a  rush  of  current 
from  the  dynamo  across  gaps  .v,  y  to  the  ground.  Of  thi^ 
current,  a  considerable  part  will  pass  through  coils  A. 
because  these  are  ennnccted  in  shunt  across  the  gap  /.  The 
result  is  that  a  magnetic  field  is  set  up  between  poles  N,  S. 
and  the  arc  formed  between  the  electrodes  is  forced  across 
the  field.  On  aceimnt  of  the  shape  of  the  electrodes  C,  C\ 
the  arc  is  stretched  out  as  it  is  forced  up  and  is  finally 
broken.  The  Ci>ils  ,/  carry  current  only  when  the  arrester 
is  in  action,  and  hence  the  arrester  may  be  connected  to 
any   Inw-leiision    liiie   independent  of   the   current  supplied 
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38.  One  of  the  objections  to  the  arrester  just  described 
is  that  the  discharge  must  jump  a  comparatively  long  air 
gap  before  reaching  the 
groimd.  In  a  later  type 
of  magnetic  blow-out  ar- 
rester, the  length  of  gap 
is  much  shorter.  Fig.  48 
shows  the  external  appear- 
ance of  this  arrester,  and 
Fig.  49  (rt)  and  {d)  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the 
parts.  Fig.  50  shows  how 
the  arrester  is  connected. 
All  the  parts  are  mounted 
on  porcelain.  Fig.  49  (i*) 
shows  the  porcelain  box 
that  holds  the  blow-out 
coil  <"  with  its  polar  projec- 
tions A,  //,  also  the  graph-  ^"'■'"■ 
ite  resistance  r.  The  electrodes  are  mounted  in  the  cover. 
Fig.  49  (a),  in  connection  with  the  clips  i",  i'.     When  the 
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cover  is  in  place,  as  shown  in  Fig.  48,  clips  ^',  k^  make  con- 
tact with  the  tongues  k^  k,  and  we  have  the  scheme  of 
connections  shown  in  Fig.  50.  Here  a  represents  the  air 
gap,  shown  also  at  a^  Fig.  49  (a),  x y  is  the  blow-out  coil, 
r  r'  the  graphite  resistance.  The  ground  connection  is 
made  to  the   lower   end  /  of   the   resistance,  and  the  line 

^/700CX_£^222«-  '^  connected  to  the 
V/v/U  upper  electrode.    A 

reactance  or  kicking 
coil  may  be  inserted, 
as  shown  at  Z,  as  an 
additional      precau- 
tion.   The  terminals 
of  the  blow-out  coil 
connect  to  ^  and  /, 
so  that    the   coil  is 
in    parallel    with   a 
portion  of  the  resistance.     When  a  discharge  comes  in  over 
the  line,  it  jumps  the  air  gap  and   passes   to  the  ground 
through    the    resistance,    following    the   path    a-n~z-l-G. 
When  the  current  follows  the  discharge,  part  of  it  takes  the 
path   7i-x-y-p-r'-i-G ,  passing  through   the   blow-out   coil. 
By  examining  Fig.  49  (^7)  and  (/;),  the   student  will  notice 
that,  when  the  cover  is  placed  in  position  and  held  in  place 
by  clip  /,  the  air  gap  a  falls  between  the  pole  pieces  //,  //. 
The  result  is  that  as  soon  as  an  arc  is  formed  it  is  blown  out 
through  the  opening  shown  in  the  cover.  Fig.  48,  and  at  once 
extinguished.     It  will  be  noted  that  a  portion  of  the  resist- 
ance r'  is  in  series  with  the  coil  and  spark  gap,  and  thus 
limits  the  amount  of  current  that  tends  to  follow  the  dis- 
charge.    The  ordinary  type  of  this  arrester  is  suitable  for 
any  direct-current  circuit  using  pressures  of  850  volts  or  less. 
It  has  been  very  largely  used  on  street-railway  lines,  but  it  is 
also  well  adapted  for  low-tension  lighting  work.     The  air  gap 
is  quite  short  (about  .025  inch),  and  the  electrodes  should  be 
examined  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the  air  gap  does  not 
become  larger  or  bridged  over.      If  the  gap  becomes  larger, 
there  is  danger  of  the  lightning  puncturing  the  insulation  of 
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the  apparatus  to  be  protected  instead  of  passing  through 
the  gap.  The  length  of  the  air  gap  may  be  adjusted  by 
loosening  the  clamps  and  moving  the  electrodes  ] 
together. 


AltRKSTERS    FOR   ALTERNATING    CURRENT. 

39.     WestlnjfhoHse   Arrester    for    Alternating    Cur- 

rent.^Fig,  51  shows  a  type  of  arrester  that  has  been  largely 
used  by  the  Westinghouse  Company  on  alternating-current 
circuits.  It  is  known  as  the  IVurts  non-arcing  arrester,- 
and  consists  of  a  number  of  milled  cylinders  a,  a  mounted 
as    sholvn   and   separated   from    each    other   by    small   air 
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gaps.  The  end  cylinders  are  connected  to  the  lines  and  the 
middle  cylinder  to  the  ground.  With  this  arrangement,  a 
single  arrester  does  for  both  sides  of  the  line;  where,  how- 
ever, the  line  pressure  is  high,  a  separate  arrester  is  used  for 
each  side;  and  for  very  high  pressures,  such  as  are  used  on 
Inng-distance  lines,  a  number  of  arresters  are  connected  in 
scries.     When  a  discharge  cbmes  in  over  the  line,  it  jumps 
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the  gaps  between  the  cylinders  and  passes  to  the  ground. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  arc  does  not  hold  over,  because  the 
gases  formed  by  the  volatilization  of  the  metal  will  not  sup- 
port an  arc.  The  cylinders  are  made  of  what  is  known  as 
non-arcing  metal.  Others  claim  that  the  suppression  of  the 
arc  is  due  to  the  cooling   effect  of   the  cylinders  and  the 
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alternating  nature  of  the  current.  The  arc  will  be  destruc- 
tive if  these  arresters  are  used  on  direct-current  circuits, 
but  it  will  not  be  maintained  on  alternating-current  cir- 
cuits. The  arresters  should  be  examined  from  time  to 
time  and  the  cylinders  rotated  slightly  so  that  they  will 
j)resent  fresh  surfa(^es  to  each  other.  Fig.  52  shows  the 
method  of  connecting  these  arresters  on  1,000-volt  and 
2,0()()-volt  circuits. 

40.  (i(MUM*jil  Kloctric*  Arrester  for  Alternating 
Current. — 1m«^.  7u\  shows  an  arrester  used  by  the  General 
Electric  Com[)any  for  alternating-current  circuits.  It  is 
sonu^what    similar   to    the    Wurts    arrester   just    described, 
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except  that  fewer  spark  gaps  are  used  and  a  non-inductive 
resistance  r  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  in  order  to  limit  the 
current    following    the    discharge.  ^^^ 

The  spark  gaps  a,  a  are  between  the 
heavy  metal  cylinders  b.  b^  b,  the 
middle  one  of  which  is  connected 
tu  ground  in  the  double-pole  ar- 
rester shown.  The  makers  claim 
that  the  arcing  is  suppressed  by 
[he  cooling  effect  of  the  heavy 
cylinders.  This  arrester,  like  the 
previous  one,  is  not  suitable  for 
use  on  direct-current  circuits. 
Fig.  54  shows  this  arrester  con- 
nected on  a  1,000-voIt  circuit. 

41.  The  arresters  just  described 
have  been  shown  as  arranged  for 
indoor  use  in  the  station.  They 
may,  however,  be  used  on  the 
line,  in  which  case  they  should  be 
mounted  in  a  weather-proof  box  made  of  iron  or  wood.  A 
wooden  box  will  answer  every  purpose  if  it  is  substantially 
made  and  painted  with  weather-proof  paint.  Where  the 
on  the  circuit  is  higher    than  that  for  which  the 
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standard  arresters  are  made,  it  is  usual  to  connect  a  number 
of  arresters  in  series  (see  Fig.  5'i).  The  connections  to  and 
from  the  arresters  should  be  made  with  wire  not  less  than 
No.  4  B.  &  S.  and  all  connections  should  be  run  as  straight 
as  possible. 
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SWITCHBOARB8. 

43.  The  swltdiboard  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  plant. 
Its  object  is  to  group  together  at  some  convenient  and 
accessible  point  the  necessary  apparatus  for  controlling  and 
distributing  the  current  to  the  various  circuits,  and  the 
safety  devices  for  properly  protecting  the  lines  and  machines. 
The  different  pieces  of  apparatus  used  in  this  connection, 
and  which  are  mounted  on  the  switchboard,  have  already 
been  described.  Sometimes  the  lightning  arresters  are 
placed  at  the  point  where  the  wires  enter  the  building,  but 
in  a  great  many  cases  they  are  mounted  on  the  back  of  the 
switchboard.  Scarcely  any  two  switchboards  are  alike  in 
every  particular;  their  layout  and  the  type  of  apparatus 
used  on  them  depend  on  the  character  of  the  system  used, 
the  number  and  size  of  dynamos,  the  number  of  circuits 
supplied,  etc. 

43,  General  Construction. — Switchboards  were  for- 
merly made  of  wood  and  consisted  simply  of  a  built-up  board 
or  wall  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  instruments. 
This  construction  was  objectionable  on  account  of  the  fire 
risk,  and  the  only  type  of  wooden  board  that  is  now  allowed 
by  the  Fire  Underwriters  consists  of  a  skeleton  frame  of 
well-seasoned  hardwood  filled  and  varnished  to  prevent 
absorption  of  moisture.  A  skeleton  board  of  this  kind  is 
cheap  and  is  suitable  for  those  places  where  the  expense  uf 
a  slate  or  marble  board  is  not  warranted.  Modern  boards 
are  nearly  always  made  of  slate,  marble,  soapstonc,  or  brick 
tile.  Slate  is  usually  satisfactory  for  low-tension  work,  but 
it  should  be  avoided  on  high-tension  boards,  because  it  is 
liable  to  contain  metallic  veins.  The  parts  of  the  switches, 
etc.  are  nearly  always  mounted  directly  on  the  board,  and 
if  any  metallic  veins  are  present  'there  will  be  leakage.  A 
good  (juality  of  marble  is  the  material  generally  used  for 
modern  boards.  The  slabs  making  the  boards  may  vary 
from  J  inch  to  2  inches  in  thickness,  depending  on  their  size. 
Most  central-station  slate  or  marble  boards  are  made  2  inches 
thick  with  a  bevel  around  the  c^dge  of  ^  inch   or   -J  inch. 
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They  are  supported  by  bolting  to  angle  irons,  i,  i\  Fig.  55, 
and  are  stood  out  from  the  wall  by  means  of  braces  />,  I'. 
Station  boards  built  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  55  are  usually  about 
9u  inches  high.  It  has  become  customary  to  build  up  boards 
in  panels,  each  panel  carrying  the  apparatus  necessary  for  a 
generator  or  one  or  more  feeders.  Those  carrying  the 
instruments    for   the    generators  are  known  as    genei-ator 


panels;  those  carrying  the  instruments  for  the  feeders  as 
feeder  piine Is.  This  system  allows  the  board  to  be  easily 
extended  as  the  plant  grows  in  size,  as  additional  panels  can 
be  added  to  those  already  in  use.  The  extra  panels  are 
attached  to  those  already  installed,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  55,  the  panels  being  held  together  by 
means  of  bolts  passing  through  holes  /i  m  the  angle  iron. 
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i>iiiE(-r-«  rnnEST  switchboards. 

44.     Fig.  66  shows  a  typical  direct-current  board  arrangal 
for  two  generators  and   three  feeders.     A   and  S  are  the 
generator  panels.  D  and   E  the  feeder  panels,  the  panel 
accommodating  two  feeders.     In  the  center  of  the  board  is 
panel  C  that  accommodates  the  ammeter  M,  which  is  so  cor^ 
nected  as  to  indicate  the  total  current  output  of  the  twu 


4 


dynamos.  This  panel  also  carries  the  station  voltmeter  f, 
which  is  mounted  on  a  bracket,  so  that   it  may  be   set  al 

whatever  angle  it  maybe  seen  to  best  advantage.  Eath 
generator  panel  is  equipped  with  an  ammeter  a,  a  circuii- 
breaker  fi,  voltmeter  plug  and  receptacle  c,  main  switch  / 
and  rheostat  c.  If  lightning  arresters  are  used,  they  ate 
mounted  on  the  back  of  the  board.     Triple-pole  generalot 
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switches  d  are  used  so  that  the  machines  may  be  operated  in 
parallel.  Each  feeder  is  provided  with  a  switch /"and  cir- 
cuit-breaker g.  On  many  boards,  each  feeder  is  also  pro- 
vided with  an  ammeter.  Each  generator  panel  is  also 
provided  with  a  pilot  lamp  A,  which  is  connected  back  of  the 
main  switch,  so  that  it  will  show  when  the  generator  is  up  to 
voltage,  even  if  the  main  switch  is  not  in.  The  exact 
arrangement  of  the  wiring  on  the  back  of  the  board  may  be 
varied  somewhat,  but  Fig.  57  indicates  the  general  scheme 
of  connections  for  a  board  of  this  kind.  The  various  parts 
in  the  diagram  are  lettered  to  correspond  with  Fig.  56. 
The  main  dynamo  leads  and  equalizer  leads  connect  to  the 
lower  terminals  of  the  main  switches  d.  The  upper  +  ter- 
minal of  each  switch  d  connects  directly  to  the  +  bus-bar. 
The  equalizer  terminals  are  connected  to  the  equalizer 
bar  E'  E\  so  that  when  the  main  switches  are  thrown  in,  the 
series  coils  are  connected  in  parallel.  The  upper  —  terminal 
of  each  switch  connects  to  the  —  bus-bar,  after  first  being  led 
through  the  ammeter  shlint  s  and  the  circuit-breaker  b.  It 
would  not  do  to  connect  the  ammeter  shunt  and  circuit- 
breaker  in  the  side  to  which  the  equalizer  is  connected, 
because  part  of  the  current  may  flow  through  the  equalizer, 
and  the  ammeter  would  not  indicate  the  full  output  of  the 
machine.  All  the  current  delivered  by  the  machine  thus 
passes  through  the  circuit-breaker  and  ammeter  shunt. 
The  ammeter  a  is  connected  to  its  shunt  s  by  means  of  the 
small  cables  furnished  with  the  instrument.  The  lower 
terminals  of  the  voltmeter  receptacles  r,  c  are  connected  to 
the  +  and  —  sides  of  the  machines,  as  shown.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  connections  are  made  to  the  lower  terminals 
of  the  main  switch,  so  that  voltmeter  readings  may  be 
obtained  before  the  switches  are  thrown  in.  The  pilot 
lamps  //,  h  are  also  connected  to  the  same  lines,  so  that  they 
will  indicate  when  the  machine  is  up  to  voltage.  The  upper 
terminals  of  the  voltmeter  receptacle  are  connected  to  the 
voltmeter  F,  so  that  by  inserting  the  plug,  the  voltmeter 
may  be  connected  to  either  dynamo.  The  +  and  —  bus- 
bars run  across  the  back  of  the  board  to  the  feeder  panels. 
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Between  the  generator  and  feeder  panels,  the  shunt  S'  for 
the  main  ammeter  M  is  inserted,  so  that  the  total  current 
supplied  by  the  two  machines  must  pass  through  the  shunt, 
and  the  ammeter  J/ thus  indicates  the  total  current  output. 
The  method  of  connecting  the  bus-bars  to  the  feeders 
depends  to  some  extent  on  whether  the  feeders  are  to  pass 
out  at  the  top  of  the  board  or  whether  they  are  to  be  carried 
down  through  the  floor.  In  this  case,  they  are  shown  con- 
nected to  the  bottom  terminals  of  the  switches  and  carried 
downwards.  One  side  of  each  feeder  switch  is  connected 
directly  to  the  —  bus-bar;  the  other  side  connects  to  the 
-+-  bus-bar  through  the  circuit-breaker  ^.  Lamps  k  and  /  may 
be  connected  directly  across  the  bus-bars,  or,  if  desired,  they 
may  be  made  to  indicate  when  a  circuit-breaker  is  out  by 
connecting  to  the  outgoing  terminals  of  the  feeder  switch. 
Lamp  k  is  shown  connected  in  this  way;  lamp  /  is  shown 
connected  directly  across  the  bus-bars.  Small  fuses  are 
inserted  in  the  various  lamp  circuits  to  prevent  any  danger 
from  short  circuits.  This  board  is  not  shown  equipped  with 
a  ground  detector,  but  if  such  were  required,  it  could  be  con- 
nected as  shown  at  D,  Each  line  should  also  be  provided 
with  a  lightning  arrester  if  they  connect  to  overhead  lines. 
These  arresters  would  be  arranged  in  connection  with  kick- 
ing coils,  as  previously  described.  The  student  should  trace 
out  carefully  the  connections  given  on  the  above  board ;  by 
doing  so,  he  will  soon  become  familiar  with  the  method  of 
arranging  and  connecting  the  various  parts. 

45.  The  direct-current  switchboard  shown  in  Fig.  5G  is 
of  fairly  large  capacity  and  is  suitable  for  a  plant  where  a 
comparatively  few  number  of  feeders  of  large  capacity  are 
supplied.  For  isolated  plants  in  stores,  moderate-sized 
office  buildings,  and  factories,  the  output  of  the  machines  is 
not  so  large  and  such  a  heavily  constructed  board  is  not 
necessary.  Fig.  58  shows  a  typical  board  for  an  isolated 
plant.  This  is  arranged  for  five  feeders  and  two  dynamos. 
The  panels  A  and  C  accommodate  the  generator  apparatus 
and  the  center  panel  />  carries  the  five  double-pole  feeder 
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switches  s.  Each  of  these  switches  is  provided  with  fuses/, 
as  the  current  handled  on  each  circuit  is  comparatively 
small  and  circuit -breakers  are  hardly  necessary.  Each  gen- 
erator is  provided  with  a  triple-pole  main  switch  5  ami  .1 
circuit-breaker  A/-,  .V,  -V*  are  the  ammeters,  one  for  ciih 
generator,  and  I '  is  the  voltmeter,  which  may  be  connected 


'tm  *^  ^» 
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db^ 


to  either  generator  by  means  of  the  plug  p  and  receptacles  ' 
The  lamps  /.  /are  connected  back  of  the  main  switch,  so  ,1- 
to  act  as  pilot  lamps.  The  lamps  k,  k  are  for  detcctitiL 
grounds  as  previously  explained.  If  a  cheaper  installaii' ' 
were  reiiuired,  main  fuses  might  be  substituted  for  the 
circuit -breakers  M,  but  otherwise  the  board  shows  about 
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the  minimum  amount  of  apparatus  required  for  operating 
two  dynamos  singly  or  in  parallel  on  five  feeders.  Fig.  59 
shows  the  general  scheme  of  connections  with  the  exception 
of  those  for  the  ground  detector,  which  have  been  omitted, 
as  they  are  not  essential.  From  the  explanation  already 
given  with  Fig.  57,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  tracing 
them  out.     This  is  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  student. 


46.  On  both  the  above  boards,  the  equalizing  connec- 
tion is  shown  as  running  to  the  switchboard  and  connected 
to  the  middle  blade  of  the  triple-pole  switch.  This  is  the 
general  practice  where  the  dynamos  are  of  comparatively 
small  capacity;  but  for  large  units  it  is  now  considered 
better  practice,  on  the  whole,  to  use  double-pole  or  two 
single-pole  switches  on  the  board  instead  of  one  triple-pole, 
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and  run  the  equalizing  connection  directly  between  the 
machines.  In  this  cavSe,  each  dynamo  is  provided  with  a 
separate  single-pole  equalizing  switch  mounted  on  a  stand 
near  the  machine. 


AI.TKUNATING-rniRENT  9TVITCH BOARDS. 

47,  The  arrangement  of  ordinary  alternating-current 
boards  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  of  direct-current 
boards.  They  arc  usually  built  up  in  panels  in  the  same 
way  as  the  boards  previously  described.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  alternators  are  generally  separately  excited,  the  switch- 
board contains  some  extra  apparatus  connected  with  the 
exciter  that  is  not  found  on  direct-current  boards.  The 
wiring  and  connections  will  also  depend  on  whether  single- 
phase  or  polyphase  alternators  are  used,  and  whether  these 
machines  are  to  be  arranged  for  parallel  running  or  not. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  number  of  different  styles  of  board 
that  may  be  used  is  very  large.  The  following  is  intended 
merely  to  l)ring  out  some  of  the  more  important  points  con- 
cerning the  arrangement  of  such  boards. 

48,  Si n^l<»- Phase*  (Jencrator  Panel. — Fig.  60   (a)  and 

{/))  gives  front  and  rear  views  of  a  typical  alternating- 
current  panel  for  one  single-phase  generator.  Such  a 
board  would  be  used  where  only  one  single-phase  machine  is 
operated  on  a  single  line,  and  represents  about  as  simple  an 
arrangement  as  possible.  This  panel  is  equipped  with  the 
following  apparatus:  main  switch  a,  electrostatic  ground 
detector  /',  voltmeter  r,  ammeter  ^/,  field  switch  y,  generator 
rheostat  .^^  ex(Mter  rheostat  //,  main  fuses  /',  and  potential 
transformer  /.  The  main  switch  a  is  of  the  quick-break 
type  and  is  provided  with  the  marble  barrier  /  between  the 
jaws  to  prevent  arcing  across.  The  switch /"is  used  to  dis- 
connect the  field  of  the  alternator  from  the  exciter  and  is 
provided  with  auxiliary  carbon  contacts  to  prevent  burning 
the  blades.  The  rlieostat  i,'"  is  mounted  on  the  back  of  the 
board  and   is  operated   by  a  hand   wheel   in  front.      This 
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rheostat  is  connected  in  series  with  the  field  of  the  alter- 
nator, so  that  the  field  current  may  be  adjusted.  The 
rheostat  h  is  in  the  shunt  field  of  the  exciter  and  serves  to 
regulate  the  exciter  voltage.  In  many  cases  the  rheostat  g 
is  not  used,  the  field  current  of  the  alternator  being  increased 
or  decreased  by  raising  or  lowering  the  exciter  voltage  by 


meansoftherheost.it  //,  It  is  best,  however,  to  have  the 
rheostat  g  also,  especially  if  two  or  more  alternators  are 
excited  by  the  same  exciter,  because  it  then  allows  the  field 
current  of  each  alternator  to  he  adjusted  independently  of 
the  others.  The  voltmeter  c  is  connected  to  the  machine 
through  the  potential  transformer  /.  and  a  small  voltmeter 
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switch  f  is  placed  in  circuit  so  that  the  voltmeter  may  be 
cut  out  of  circuit  when  not  needed.  The  main  fuses  k  are 
of  the  enclosed  type  previously  described.  No  synchroni- 
zing device  is  needed  on  this  board,  as  it  is  intended  for  a 
single  machine  only. 


ill  give  a  good  idea  as 
igfd.  Heavy  rubber- 
ork,  and  especial  care 
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should  be  taken  to  see  that  everything  is  thoroughly  insu- 
lated and  neatly  done.  The  leads  from  the  alternator 
connect  to  terminals  1  and  2  and  the  line  connects  to  ter- 
minals S  and  4-  The  potential  transformer  /  is  mounted  on 
an  iron  framework  at  the  base  of  the  board,  and  when  the 
lightning  arresters  are  placed  on  the  board,  they  are  usually 
mounted  on  a  similar  framework  rather  than  on  the  back  of 
the  board  itself.  This  makes  them  stand  out  so  that  they 
do  not  crowd  the  wiring  on  the  back.  Fig.  01  shows  the 
general  scheme  of  connections  on  a  board  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  60.  It  will  here  be  noted  that  on  this  board 
the  current  is  led  directly  through  the  ammeter,  because 
the  current  output  of  the  alternator  is  not  large.  If  a  very 
heavy  current  were  to  be  handled,  a  current  transformer 
might  be  used  in  connection  with  the  ammeter. 

50,  Switchboards  for  Parallel  Ilunning:. — When 
alternators  are  operated  in  parallel,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide bus-bars  running  across  the  back  of  the  board  and  to 
have  the  different  machines  arranged  so  that  they  may  feed 
into  these  bus-bars.  In  fact,  the  arrangement  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  shown  in  Fig.  57,  with  such  modifications  as 
are  necessary  to  adapt  the  board  to  alternating  current. 
Fig.  62  shows  the  connections  for  two  three-phase  machines 
arranged  for  multiple  running,  as  used  by  the  Westinghouse 
Company.  The  alternators  are  connected  to  the  bus-bars 
through  a  high-tension  switch  in  the  ordinary  way.  Main 
fuses  are  here  provided  between  the  alternator  and  main 
switch,  and  these  fuses  may  or  may  not  be  placed  on  the 
switchboard  itself.  The  field  excitation  is  carried  out  in 
the  same  way  described  in  connection  with  Figs.  60  and  61, 
about  the  only  difference  being  that  field  plugs  r,  c'  are  used 
instead  of  field  switches.  Three  ammeters  are  provided  for 
each  generator,  one  in  each  leg  of  the  three-phase  system. 
In  many  cases,  however,  two  ammeters  only  are  used,  as 
shown  on  the  feeder  circuit.  T  and  T  are  the  potential 
transformers  that  furnish  current  to  the  voltmeters  V,  l^' 
and  also  to  the  synchronizing  lamps  /,  /'.     The  voltmeter 
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is  also  made  to  serve  as  a  ground  detector  by  using  the  plug 
switches  A',  A"  and  ground  keys  it,  k'.     The  synchroniiing 
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lamps  are  connected  to  the  Iransforniurs  by  inserting  plugs 
p,  p' ,  and   fnini    the  way   in   whieli    the  transformers  are 
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connected,  the  lamps  will  be  dark  when  the  machines  are  in 
synchronism;  by  reversing  the  connections  of  one  of  the 
transformers,  the  lamps  would  be  bright  at  synchronism. 
When  the  voltmeter  or  synchronizer  is  in  use,  the  plug 
switches  connect  points  o\  1'  and  o,  1, 

51.  Sometimes  when  a  number  of  alternators  are  oper- 
ated in  multiple,  it  is  advisable  to  have  their  exciters 
arranged  so  that  they  may  be  operated  in  multiple  also.  If 
one  exciter  breaks  down,  the  others  may  then  supply  the 
alternator  that  would  ordinarily  be  supplied  by  the  disabled 
machine.  Again,  in  large  plants,  it  is  quite  customary  to 
supply  all  the  alternators  with  their  field  current  from  one 
or  two  large  exciters  that  feed  into  a  pair  of  exciter  bus- 
bars, from  which  the  several  alternators  are  supplied. 

63.  Running:  Alternatoi's  Separately.  —  In  many 
lighting  plants,  the  alternators  are  not  run  in  multiple;  in 
fact,  special  precautions  are  taken  to  see  that  therfe  is  no 
possibility   of    their .  being   thrown    in    multiple.     In   such 
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cases,  they  are  arranged  so  that  the  load  may  be  divided 
between  them.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  using 
double-pole,  double-throw  switches,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  G3, 
when  two  alternators  are  used.     The  upper  set  of  bus-bars 
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is  connected  to  one  alternator  and  the  lower  set  to  the 
other.  The  upper  terminals  of  each  feeder  switch  are  con- 
nected to  the  iii)per  bars  and  the  lower  terminals  to  the 
lower  bars.  The  feeders  are  connected  to  the  middle  ter- 
minals as  shown.  When  all  the  switches  are  up,  the  alternator 
No.  2  is  not  running,  and  the  whole  load  is  carried  by  No.  1. 
As  shown  in  the  figure,  circuits  1  and  4  are  on  alternator 
No.  i,  because  switches  A  and  D  are  both  'thrown  up. 
Feeder  ;?  is  on  alternator  No.  2,  Feeder  No.  S  is  cut  out 
altogether,  as  the  switch  blades  are  standing  straight  out 
and  the  circuit  is  not  connected  to  either  pair  of  bus-bars. 
It  is  easily  seen  from  the  figure  that  any  circuit  or  combina- 
tion of  circuits  may  be  connected  to  either  alternator  and 
that  there  is  no  possible  way  in  which  the  switches  can  be 
thrown  so  as  to  connect  the  alternators  together.  It  is 
well,  when  arranging  circuit-changing  switches  for  sepa- 
rately operated  alternators,  to  see  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  the  machines  being  thrown  together,  because  if 
this  is  done,  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  disastrous  results.  In  plants 
where  a  number  of  alternators  of  different  types  and  sizes 
are  run,  it  is  not  usual  to  operate  them  in  parallel,  as  there 
is  always  more  or  less  trouble  in  doing  so.  In  such  cases, 
by  using  (lillerenl  sets  of  bus-bars  and  changing  switches 
the  load  can  be  divided  up  properly. 


POTENTIATE    RF.OriiATORS. 

5t^.  Where  a  number  of  feeders  are  supplied  from  a 
single  dynamo,  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  some  means  of 
raising  or  lowering  the  pressure  on  these  feeders  independ- 
ently of  (Mcli  other.  This  matter  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  connection  with  direct-current  plants  where  a  booster 
is  used  in  the  cinniit  on  which  the  pressure  is  to  be  raised  or 
lowered.  Whttn  alternating  current  is  used,  the  pressure  on 
the  feeders  can  be  easily  raised  or  lowered  by  using  what  is 
known  as  a  potential  r<»^iilator.  These  appliances,  while 
not    usually    placed    on    alternating-current    switchboards, 
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are  so  closely  connected  with  them  that  it  is  thought  advi- 
sable to  mention  them  in  this  connection.  There  are  a 
number  of  different  types  of  these  regulators,  but  they  all 
take  the  form  of  a  special  type  of  transformer,  the  primary 
of  which  is  connected  across  the  mains  and  the  secondary  is 
connected  in  series  with  the  mains. 

54.  Stllln-ell  Hegulator. — One  of  the  regulators  that 
has  been  most  largely  used  for  lighting  work  is  the  StlUweli 
reKulator,  brought  out  by  the  Westinghouse  Company. 
The  action  of  this  regulator  may  be  explained  briefly  as 
follows:  Suppose,  in  Fig.  04,  that  A  is  an  alternator  gen- 
erating a  pressure  of  1,000  volts  and  that  we  wish  to  raise 
the  pressure  to  1,100  volts  on  the  line.  If  we  connect  a 
transformer  with  its  primary  wound  for  1,000  volts  across 
the  line  and  its  secondary  wound  for  100  volts  in  series  with 
the  line,  the  100  volts  pressure  of  the  secondiiry   will   be 


added  to  or  subtracted  from  that  of  the  alternator,  depend- 
ing on  which  terminals  of  the  primary  are  connected  to 
the  mains.  We  will  suppose  that,  with  the  connections  as 
shown,  the  pressure  is  added  and  the  voltage  raised  to  1,100 
on  the  line.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  terminals  r,  (/of  the 
primary  were  reversed,  the  pressure  wmikl  be  lowered  by 
100  volts.  This  simple  arrangement  would  allow  the  pres- 
sure to  be  varied  100  volts  either  way.  By  dividing  the 
secondary  coil  into  a  number  of  steps  and  providing  the 
primary  with  a  reversing  switch,  it  is  easily  seen  that  this 
arrangement  gives  a  means  of  varying  the  line  voltage  by 
steps  through  a  considerable  range.     The  Stillwell  regulator 
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is  made  on  this  plan.  Its  general  appearance  is  shown  ii; 
Fig.  lio,  and  Fig.  Hfi  gives  a  diagram  of  connections.  P  is 
the  primary  of  the  transformer 
and  5  the  secondary  dividt 
into  a  number  of  sections 
nt'cted  to  the  contacts  of  the" 
switch  -I/,  as  shown.  A  revers- 
ing switch  h  is  placed  in  serits 
with  the  primary,  so  that  iht 
pn-ssLre  may  be  either  raised  "r 
luwiTfd.  The  contact  arm  S 
is  split  into  two  parts  that  make 
contact  with  the  rings  ^,_r  and 
a  choke  coil  r,  i.  c.,  a  coil  wound 
on  a  laminated  iron  core,  is  con- 
nected between  these  rings 
This  is  done  bo  that  when  the 
contact  arm  is  passing  from 
one  of  the  contact  plants 
the  next,  it  will  not  shoi 
circuit  a  section  of  the  trans-' 
^'°'  "^  former,  because  the  choke  coil 

has  a  counter  E.  M.  F.  set  up  in  it,  thus  preventing  any 
rush  of  current.  By  tracing  out  the  connections,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  equivalent  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  (ii,  ihe 
secondary  5  being  in  series  with  the  line  and  the  primary 
connected  across  the  dynamo  terminals.  In  Fig.  65,  the 
regulating  switch  is  seen  mounted  in  the  top  of  the  case, 
together  with  the  regulating  and  reversing  handles. 


om     I 


55.  A  number  of  regulators  are  in  use  in  which  the  volt- 
age in  the  secondary  is  varied  by  changing  its  position  with 
regard  to  the  primary,  instead  of  cutting  turns  in  or  oul. 
By  having  the  secondary  coil  movable,  it  can  be  arrangeil 
so  that  the  amount  of  magnetic  flux  passing  through  it  can 
be  varied,  thus  varying  also  the  amount  of  the  pressure 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  line.  In  other  regulators, 
both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  coils  are  fixed,  and  a 
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movable  core  arranged  so  that  the  magnetic  flux  passing 
through  the  secondary  can  be  made  to  vary.  Both  these 
methods  afford  a  means  of  obtaining  regulation  by  more 


gradual  steps  than  can  be  obtained  with  the  Stillwell  regu- 
lator. Potential  regulators  are  usually  placed  at  some 
p>oint  convenient  to  the  switchboard,  and  in  some  cases  the 
operating  handles  are  mounted  on  the  board  itself  and  are 
geared,  by  chains  and  sprocket  wheels,  to  the  regulator. 
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USE    OF    STORAGE    BATTERIES   LN^    lilGHTIXG 

PLANTS. 

56,  Within  the  last  8  or  10  years,  the  use  of  storage 
batteries  in  connection  with  lighting  plants  has  steadily 
increased,  for  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  its  use  are 
so  great  that  many  of  the  largest  stations  in  the  country 
are  now  equipped  with  them.  The  load  on  all  lighting 
plants  is  a  variable  one.  During  the  day  the  load  may  be 
very  light,  while  for  a  few  hours  in  the  evening  it  may  run 
up  to  a  large  amount.  As  this  period  of  maximum  load  is 
generally  of  not  more  than  2  or  3  hours*  duration,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  no  means  of  storing  electrical  energy  were  pro- 
vided, the  plant  would  have  to  be  equipped  so  as  to  handle 
this  maximum-current  supply.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  larger  portion  of  the  machinery  in  the  plant  would  be 
idle  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and,  therefore,  would 
represent  so  much  investment  that  would  not  be  earning 
anything. 

57.  The  storage  battery,  as  an  auxiliary  in  a  lighting 
station,  may  be  used  in  a  number  of  different  ways: 

1.  It  may  be  used  to  carry  the  **  peak"  of  the  load;  i.  e., 
it  may  be  usc^d  to  help  out  the  dynamos  during  the  interval 
when  the  load  is  heavy,  for  it  can  be  charged  during  the 
daytime,  when  the  demand  on  the  dynamos  is  light. 

2.  It  may  be  used  to  carry  the  whole  load  of  the  station 
during  intervals  of  light  load,  thus  allowing  the  generating 
plant  to  be  shut  down  for  repair  and  inspection. 

3.  Ikitterics  may  be  installed  in  substations  in  districts 
where  a  large  amount  of  light  is  used.  These  batteries  may 
be  charged,  during  the  daytime,  from  the  central  station, 
when  the  load  on  the  main  feeders  is  light,  and  thus,  when 
the  heavy  load  conies  on  in  the  evening,  they  are  able  to 
relieve  the  main  feeders  by  taking  up  a  part  of  the  lighting 
service.  The  use  of  storage-battery  substations,  therefore, 
allows  many  more  himps  to  be  supplied  without  the  neces- 
sity of  laying  more  feeders. 
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68.  The  above  are  the  main  uses  to  which  a  battery  may 
be  put,  but  there  are  many  other  incidental  advantages. 
For  example,  the  effect  of  a  battery  connected  across  the 
system  is  always  to  keep  the  voltage  steady.  By  prevent- 
ing fluctuations  in  voltage,  a  more  satisfactory  service  to 
the  consumer  is  secured  and  lamps  of  high  efficiency  may 
be  used.  Again,  the  electrical  energy  stored  in  a  battery  is 
instantly  available.  Throwing  a  switch  or  two  will  put  it 
into  service,  whereas  it  always  takes  more  or  less  time  to 
get  a  dynamo  and  engine  started,  especially  if  the  units  are 
very  large.  This  is  an  important  consideration,  especially  in 
large  plants,  because  it  provides  against  an  interruption  of 
the  service  in  case  of  a  breakdown.  Moreover,  in  large  city 
stations,  the  load  often  rises  very  rapidly ;  it  may  increase 
several  thousand  amperes  in  a  few  minutes,  due  to  a  sudden 
turning  on  of  lights  because  of  a  storm  coming  up,  and  it 
takes  time  to  start  the  large  generating  units,  even  if  they 
are  kept  turning  over  slowly  so  as  to  be  in  readiness. 

59.  Battery  Taking  "  Peak  "  of  Load.— Fig.  67  shows 
the  load  curve  of  a  large  city  station  and  illustrates  how  a 
battery  may  be  used  to  relieve  the  generating  machinery  of 
the  peak  of  the  load!  Shortly  after  4  p.  m.  the  load  begins 
to  rise  rapidly  and  the  battery  is  thrown  into  service,  as 
indicated  by  the  double-shaded  area.  The  dynamos  do  not 
have  to  deliver  more  than  13,000  amperes,  although  the 
current  used  on  the  system  rises  to  about  20,500  amperes. 
If  the  battery  were  not  used,  it  is  evident  that  sufficient 
machinery  would  have  to  be  installed  to  handle  20,500 
amperes.  The  single-shaded  areas  represent  the  intervals 
when  the  battery  is  charging.  By  using  a  battery  in  this 
way,  a  station  can,  in  very  many  cases,  provide  for  an 
increased  output  without  installing  any  additional  dynamos, 
engines,  or  boilers,  and  at  the  same  time  it  can  work  the 
existing  machinery  to  the  best  advantage  at  or  near  its  full 
capacity.  Not  only  this,  but  the  battery  largely  avoids  the 
danger  of  overloads  on  the  machinery,  thus  reducing  the 
danger  of  breakdowns. 
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60.  Battery  Carrying  Whole  Loacl  on  Stiition. — The 

curve,  Fig.  68,  shows  the  load  curve  for  the  same  station  as 
that  shown  in  Fig.  67.  This  curve  represents  the  load  on  a 
Sunday,  and  the  load  is  very  light  compared  with  that 
shown  in  Fig.  67,  because  this  station  supplies  a  business 
district.  It  is  seen  that  the  generating  plant  is  shut  down 
altogether  from  12.30  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  thus  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  inspection  or  repair  and  allowing  the  station  to  be 
run  with  a  small  force  of  men.  When  the  generators  are 
started  up  at  2  p.  m.,  the  batteries  arc  charged,  as  shown  by 
the  single-shaded  area,  thus  allowing  the  generators  in  use 
to  be  run  at  more  nearly  their  capacity,  instead  of  on  a  light 
load  only. 

61.  Battery  Supplying  Current  From  8ul>statlons. 

The  use  of  storage  batteries  in  this  connection  will  be  under- 
stood  by   referring   to   Fig.    09,    where   A    represents   the 
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Fig.  69. 

central  station  and  C  one  of  the  substations.  The  three- 
wire  system  is  here  shown,  as  this  is  the  one  most  largely 
used  in  distribution  of  this  kind.  The  network  of  lamps  fed 
from  the  substation  C  is  represented  by  D.  Now  the  load 
of  lamps  represented  by  D  may  be  much  in  excess  of  what 
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could  be  supplied  by  the  feeders  B  without  causing  a  pro- 
hibitive drop.     If,  however,  a  battery  E  F  \s  installed  at  C 
on   each  side  of  the  system,  it  may  be  charged  from  the 
central   station   during  the  daytime  and  thus   relieve  the 
feeders  at  night,  when  the  heavy  load  comes  on.      In  other 
words,  by  using  the  battery,  the  feeders  are  worked  at  a 
more  uniform  rate  throughout  the  day,   instead  of   being 
lightly  loaded  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and  heavily  taxed 
when  the  peak  of  the  load  comes  on.     The  use  of  the  battery 
in  substations  not  only  equalizes  the  load  on  the  dynamos, 
but   also   allows   the   maximum   amount   of    service   to  be 
obtained  from  the  feeders.     In  the  large  cities,  the  use  of 
storage-battery   auxiliary    stations    has   become    almost  a 
necessity   on    account   of   the    increasing   business.     They 
avoid  the  expense  of  additional  feeders  and  allow  the  addi- 
tion of  a  considerable  load  without  necessitating  the  instal- 
lation of  additional  machinery  in  the  main  station.      Usually, 
the  battery  is  connected  across  the  outside  lines,  though  a 
switch  should  be  provided,   as  shown,  so   that  the  middle 
point  of  the  battery  may  be  connected   to  the  neutral,  if 
desired.     A  battery  used  at  the  end  of  a  set  of  feeders  regu- 
lates automatically  and  requires  no  boosting  arrangement. 
When  the  load  is  light,  the  pressure  at  the  center  of  distri- 
bution is  high  and  the  battery  is  charged.     When  the  load 
is  heavy,  the  i)ressure  at  the  center  of  distribution  falls  off 
and  the  battery  discharges. 
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6^.  CapiU'ity  lUniulivd. — The  capacity  of  the  battery 
that  should  be  installed  in  any  given  case  must  be  deter- 
mined wholly  by  local  conditions,  and  depends  very  largely 
on  the  nature  of  the  load  that  the  station  carries.  It  also 
depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  battery  is  to  be  used.  The 
only  intelligent  way  to  arrive  at  the  capacity  required  is  to 
lay  out  a  number  of  load  curves  for  the  station  in  question, 
simihir    to   that    shown   in    Fig.    07.     By   doing    this,  the 
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number  of  ampere-hours  that  the  battery  should  be  capable 
of  supplying  can  be  approximated.  In  many  cases,  when 
installing  plants  of  this  kind,  larger  battery  jars  or  tanks 
than  those  actually  needed  at  the  time  are  put  in.  The 
load  is  almost  always  sure  to  grow  and  the  battery  capacity 
may  then  be  increased  by  simply  adding  a  few  more  plates 
to  each  cell. 

63.  T>Tpe  of  Cell  Used. — Storage  cells  designed  for  use 
in  central  stations  must  generally  be  of  large  size.  For 
medium-sized  cells,  glass  jars  are  used;  but  for  the  large 
types,  the  plates  are  mounted  in  strongly  built  wooden  tanks 
lined  with  sheet  lead  and  supported  on  glass  or  porcelain 
insulators.  The  chloride  cell  has  been  most  largely  used 
for  this  work  in'  America.  The  plates  used  in  these  large 
cells  are  the  same  in  construction  as  those  described  for  the 
smaller  ones.  Fig.  70  gives  a  good  idea  as  to  the  appearance 
and  arrangement  of  some  of  the  largest  cells  in  use.  Each 
cell  here  contains  87  plates  15^  in.  x  32  in.  The  lugs  /,  / 
on  the  plates  are  burned  on  to  the  channel-shaped  pieces  c, 
which  form  the  connections  between  the  cells;  ^is  the  lead 
lining  and  e,  e  are  glass  rods  for  separating  the  plates ;  w,  n  are 
the  heavy  copper  conductors  leading  from  the  battery.  The 
space  occupied  by  a  battery  for  a  given  output  will  depend 
on  the  way  in  which  the  cells  are  arranged,  i.  e.,  whether  in 
one  or  two  tiers.  Generally,  however,  1,000  kilowatt-hours 
can  be  stored  per  100  square  yards  of  space.  The  number 
of  cells  required  in  an  installation  will  depend  on  the  volt- 
age to  be  supplied.  In  large  central  stations  operating  on 
the  three-wire  110-220- volt  system,  about  80  cells  are  used  on 
each  side  of  the  circuit,  though  the  exact  number  of  cells 
depends  considerably  on  the  range  of  voltage  required  to 
meet  special  conditions. 

64,  Kegrulation  of  Batteries. — In  order  to  fully  charge 
the  cells,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  voltage  somewhat  higher 
than  that  on  which  the  system  is  ordinarily  run.  Of  course, 
this  n>ight  be  obtained  by  running  the  generators  at  a  high 
voltage,  but  in  most  cases  this  is  not  practicable,  because  the 
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machines  are  generally  used  to  supply  current  for  lighting 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  charging  the  cells.  In  order, 
then,  to  raise  the  voltage  on  the  battery,  a  **  booster"  is 
used  when  charging  is  going  on.  In  lighting  work,  the 
booster  is  not  generally  used  for  regulating  purposes,  but 
simply  to  add  enough  pressure  to  the  dynamos  to  enable 
them  to  charge  the  batteries.  In  railway  work,  where  the 
load  fluctuates  very  rapidly,  the  booster  is  so  constructed  as 
to  make  the  battery  discharge  when  the  load  is  heavy  and 
charge  up  when  it  is  light.  In  lighting  plants,  the  booster  is 
usually  shunt-wound  or  compoimd-woimd  and  is  driven  by  a 
motor.  Fig.  71  shows  one  scheme  of  connections.  Only  the 
essential  parts  are  here  shown,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  principles 
involved  without  confusing  the  diagram  with  the  various 
instruments  and  switches.  For  this  reason,  also,  a  simple 
two-wire  system  is  illustrated.  G  is  the  generator  supply- 
ing current  to  the  lamp  load  L.  A  is  the  battery  and  B  a 
number  of  cells  at  one  end,  from  which  connections  are 
brought  out  to  terminals  r.  A  sliding  contact  ^  makes  con- 
nection between  contacts  ^  and  the  bar  r,  so  that  by  sliding  d^ 
the  number  of  effective  cells  and,  hence,  the  voltage  of  the 
battery  may  be  increased  or  decreased  as  desired.  This 
arrangement   is   known    as   an   ciirt-cell  switch,   and  the 
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Fig.  71. 

cells  ^  are  called  end  cells,  /''is  a  single-pole  double-throw 
switch,  by  means  of  which  the  battery  may  be  connected 
across  G  in  series  with  the  booster  or  directly  across  the 
line.  In  the  figure,  the  switch  is  thrown  up,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line,  and  the  battery  is  being  charged,  because 
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tlie  voltage  generated  in  the  booster  armature  is  added  to 
that  of  the  generator.  When  F  is  thrown  down,  the  battery 
A  discharges  into  the  line  and  the  voltage  may  be  regulated 
by  means  of  the  end-cell  switch-. 

C>5.  In  lighting  installations,  the  necessary  regulation 
can  easily  be  effected  by  means  of  end-cell  switches,  because 
the  load  docs  not  fluctuate  with  great  rapidity,  as  in  railway 
work.  In  most  large  plants,  two  end-cell  switches  are  pro- 
vided in  parallel,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  71,  the  second  switch 
being  shown  dotted.  This  allows  two  different  voltages  to 
be  taken  from  the  battery,  or  in  case  of  heavy  loads  the  two 
switches  may  be  operated  together  as  one  switch. 

GfJ.  Since  the  end-cell  switches  must  carry  the  current 
output  of  the  battery,  they  must  be  substantially  constructed 
and  have  contacts  that  are  sufficiently  heavy  to  carry  the 
current  without  heating.  The  sliding  piece  d  generally  takes 
the  form  of  a  crosshead,  which  is  moved  by  a  screw  that  is 
driven  either  by  a  hand  wheel  or  by  a  small  electric  motor 
controlled  from  the  switchboard. 

67.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  storage  bat- 
tery may  be  made  a  very  valuable  auxiliary,  especially  in 
large  lighting  plants.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  such  batteries  are  expensive,  and  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  will  pay  to  put  them  in,  in  any  given  case,  is  a 
thing  that  must  be  looked  into  carefully.  In  large  city 
stations,  it  no  doubt  does  pay,  as  is  shown  by  the  large 
number  installed.  In  smaller  plants,  where  they  cannot 
receive  the  same  amount  of  skilled  attention  that  they  do  in 
the  larger  ones  and  where  the  load  handled  is  not,  at  best, 
very  large,  it  may  often  pay  better  to  install  a  larger  genera- 
ting capacity  than  to  use  a  battery. 
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ARC  LIGHTING, 

1,  Introductory. — So  far  our  attention  has  been  con- 
ined  to*  electric  lighting  by  means  of  incandescent  lamps, 
:he  methods  of  distributing  the  current,  and  the  appliances 
ised.  We  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  arc  llglitlngr 
md  consider  the  special  methods  used  in  connection  with  it. 
The  arc  light,  as  before  mentioned,  was  first  exhibited  in 
)ublic  on  a  large  scale  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  used  a 
arge  voltaic  battery  for  supplying  the  current.  After  the 
lynamo  had  been  invented  and  the  cost  of  generating  elec- 
ricity  thereby  greatly  reduced,  the  arc  light  came  into 
ise  commercially.  At  first  it  was  used  mostly  in  light- 
Louses,  but  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  used  for  street 
ighting,  and  it  is  now  more  generally  used  for  such  purposes 
han  any  other  form  of  illuminant. 


THE   ARC. 


OPEX  ARCS. 

2,  General  Features. — If  two  carbon  rods  attached  to 
he  terminals  of  a  dynamo,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  are  first 
ouched  together  and  then  drawn  apart  a  short  distance, 
lay  about  ^  inch,  the  current  will  continue  to  flow  be- 
ween  the  points  and  the  carbons  will  become  heated  to  an 
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exceedingly  high  temperature.  An  electric  arc  may  be 
formed  in  this ^ way  between  any  pair  of  conducting  ter- 
minals; for  example,  an  arc  might  be  formed  between  two 
copper  or  iron  rods.  In  this  case,  however,  the  metals 
would  be  rapidly  melted  away;  carbon,  therefore,  is  always 
used  because  it  is  capable  of  standing  the  high  tempera- 
ture without  being  consumed  too  rapidly.  The  color  of 
the  arc  depends  on  the  material  used  for  the  electrodes;  the 
arc  formed  between  carbon  is  very  brilliant,  almost  ap- 
proaching sunlight.     Violet  rays  are  always  present  to  some 

extent  and  giv^e  the  arc 
light  the  well-known  vio- 
let tinge  that  is  often 
quite  pronounced.  An 
arc  between  copper  elec- 
trodes is  of  a  greenish 
tinge,  while  an  arc  be- 
tween iron  terminals  is 
accompanied  by  a  bril- 
liant shower  of  sparks. 
An  arc  may  be  formed 
between  carl)on  and  copper  or  carbon  and  platinum,  the 
carbon  in  both  cases  being  used  for  the  upper  or  positive 
oU»<*trodo,  as  the  terminals  are  often  called,  and  the  cop- 
per or  platinum  for  the  lower  electrode.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  used  in  a  few  isolated  cases.  For  example, 
an  u|)pcr  positive  carbon  and  lower  copper  electrode  have 
been  used  in  one  form  of  locomotive  headlight.  It  is  im- 
portant when  this  arrangement  is  used  to  see  that  the 
up|)cr  carl)(>n  is  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  dy- 
namo, so  that  the  current  flows  from  the  carbon  to  the 
c()j)j)er.  If  it  Hows  the  other  way,  the  copper  or  platinum 
electrode  will  soon  be  burned  awav. 


Fi.;.  1, 


3.  After  the  carbons  have  been  separated  for  a  time 
they  take  on  the  aj)pearance  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  repre- 
sents an  open  arc,  or  an  arc  formed  in  the  open  air,  as 
distinguished  from  one  that  is  formed  in  a  confined  space 
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where  very  little  oxygen  is  present. 
be  used  because  of  the  small  bnw- 
shaped  or  arc-shaped  flame  that 
may  be  seen  playing  between  the 
carbon  points.  This  flame  is  the 
arc  proper  and  consists  of  incan- 
descent carbon  vapor  that  con- 
ducts the  current  across  from 
point  to  point.  This  flame,  or 
arc,  of  carbon  vapor  acts  in  the 
same  way  as  a  wire  carrying  a 
current.  If  a  magnet  is  brought 
near  it,  the  arc  wilt  be  forced  ovt-r 
to  one  side,  and  if  the  maRnct  is 
strong  enough,  the  arc  will  be 
stretched  out  until  it  is  broken. 
Also,  the  arc  itself,  under  ordinary 
working  conditions,  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  magnetic  field,  and 
it  is,  no  doubt,  this  fiek!  that 
causes  the  arc  to  assume  the  bow 
shape.  The  flame  keeps  shifting  r 
carbons  burn  away. 


4.  I>Ir(>otlon  of  Current. — The  shape 
'if  the  carbon  points  depends  on  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  current  flows.  In  Fig.  1, 
the  ti>p  carbon  is  supposed  to  be  the 
jiositive  one,  so  that  the  current  (lows 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  as  is  nearly 
[dways  the  case  in  practice.  Fig.  3  shows 
a  section  of  the  carbons,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  upper  or  positive  one  be- 
cnmes  hollowed  out  slightly,  as  shown  at  a, 
while  the  lower  one  becomes  pointed.  The 
hollow  {t  is  known  as  the  crater,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  greater  part  of  the  light 
given  out  by  the  arc.     When  the  arc  is  in 
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operation,  the  carbon  becomes  volatilized  at  the  crater,  and 
this  vapor  of  carbon  conducts  the  current  to  the  negative  car- 
bon. Although  the  temperature  of  the  negative  carbon  is 
high,  it  is  not  nearly  so  high  as  that  of  the  vapor  and, 
hence,  the  latter  is  condensed  on  the  negative  tip  forming 
the  point  or  else  is  thrown  off.  Only  a  portion  of  the  vapor 
is  so  condensed ;  part  of  it  combines  with  the  oxygen'of  the 
surrounding  air  and  the  burning  carbon  monoxide  may  be 
seen  surrounding  the  arc  as  an  envelope  of  bluish  flame, 
similar  to  that  which  appears  over  the  coal  in  an  ordinary 
coal  stove.  The  positive  carbon  wastes  away  approxi- 
mately twice  as  fast  as  the  negative,  as  it  is  maintained  at 
a  much  higher  temperature. 

6.  Temperature  of  the  Arc. — The  temperature  of  the 
electric  arc  is  the  highest  that  has  yet  been  produced  by 
artificial  means.  Its  exact  temperature  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, but  it  is  estimated  to  be  about  3,600°  C.  Some  idea  as 
to  what  this  means  may  be  obtained  when  it  is  known  that 
a  temperature  between  1,700°  and  1,800°  C.  is  sufficient  to 
melt  platinum,  the  most  difiicult  of  all  the  metals  to  melt. 
The  high  temperature  of  the  arc  has  been  made  use  of  in 
connection  with  various  kinds  of  electric  furnaces.  The 
carlxm  in  the  crater  is  vaporized;  hence,  the  temperature 
attained  must  be  that  of  the  boiling  point  of  carbon.  An 
increase  in  the  current  does  not  increase  the  temperature 
any,  but  it  docs  increase  the  size  of  the  crater  and,  hence, 
the  total  amount  of  liglit  given  out.  If  very  powerful 
lamps  are  required,  large  car])ons  and  heavy  currents  are 
used,  so  as  to  get  a  large  crater.  This  is  done  in  lamps 
used  for  searchlights.  For  ordinary  commercial  street  light- 
ing, the  carbons  are  usually  about  ^  inch  in  diameter, 
though  sometimes  larger  carbons  are  used  to  make  the 
lamps  burn  longer. 

O.  Voltafifo  of  the  Arc. — If  the  voltage  across  the  ter- 
minals of  an  ordinary  oj)en-arc  lamp  is  measured,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  usually  lies  between  40  and  50  volts,  depending 
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on  the  length  of  the  arc;  45  volts  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
average.  This  total  voltage  may  be  looked  upon  as  made  up 
of  three  parts:  {a)  That  necessary  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  carbons  and  the  parts  of  the  lamp  mechanism 
through  which  the  current  has  to  flow ;  (d)  that  necessary 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  carbon  vapor  betweeh  the 
electrodes;  {c)  that  which  multiplied  by  the  current  repre- 
sents the  energy  necessary  to  volatilize  the  carbon. 

The  E.  M.  F.  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  carbons  and  lamp  mechanism  is  not  very  large;  in 
most  lamps  it  will  not  be  more  than  5  or  6  volts,  of 
which  3  to  3.5  may  represent  the  drop  in  the  carbons 
and  the  balance  is  in  the  mechanism  and  various  contact 
resistances. 

The  E.  M.  F.  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
arc  prop>er  is  also  small,  but  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on 
the  length  of  the  arc.  In  most  cases  it  will  not  be  more 
than  5  or  6  volts. 

Since  the  voltage  across  the  lamp  is,  say,  45  volts  and  the 
combined  drop  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  carbons,  lamp 
mechanism,  and  arc  proper  is,  approximately,  10  volts,  it 
follows  that  the  balance  (about  35  volts)  multiplied  by  the 
current  represents  the  number  of  watts  expended  in  bring- 
ing the  carbon  up  to  the  boiling  point  and  causing  it  to 
volatilize.  This  voltage  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  counter 
E.  M.  F.  of  the  arc,  but  this  term  is  not  so  commonly  used 
as  it  once  was.  It  is  evident  that  quite  a  large  amount  of 
energy  must  be  expended  to  bring  the  carbon  up  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
large  balance  of  voltage  required  over  and  above  that 
necessary  to  overcome  the  various  resistances  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  power  necessary  to  volatilize  the  carbon. 
The  above  values  of  the  voltage  are  fair  average  values  foi 
open-arc  lamps  operated  with  direct  current,  but  they  may 
vary  somewhat  with  different  makes  of  lamp.  The  actual 
voltage  across  the  arc  is  continually  varying  when  the  lamp 
is  in  operation,  but  in  a  well-adjusted  lamp  it  should  not 
vary  through  wide  limits. 
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?•     CurrtMit.  —  Ordinary  direct-current  open-arc  lamps 
arc  usually  operated  with  current  ranging  from  6  to  10  am- 

pirres.  Very  common  values  for  the  cur- 
rent are  ('».(»  amperes  for  lamps  giving  1/200 
nominal  candlepower  and  9.6  amperes  for 
those  giving  2,000  nominal  candlepower. 
The  exact  value  of  the  current  is  different 
in  lamps  of  various  makes,  but  whatever  it 
may  be,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  maintained 
at  a  constant  value  if  the  lamps  are  to  wofk 
proi)erly.  If  the  current  becomes  larger 
than  that  for  which  the  lamps  are  designed, 
they  will  overheat  and  the  carbons  will 
llame  badly  and  the  service  will  be  generally 
unsatisfactory.  Open-arc  lamps  may  also 
be  operated  with  alternating  current,  but 
they  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  those  using 
direct  current  either  as  regards  light-giving  properties  or 
general  performance.  In  the  case  of  the  open  alternating- 
current  arc,  both  carlxMis  become  pointed  or  have  very  small 
craters,  so  that  the  lig^ht  is  thrown  upwards  much  more 
than  with  the  direct-current  lamp.  Also,  since  the  current 
flows  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption of  the  two  carbons  is  more  nearly  equal.  Fig.  4 
shows  the  i^eneral  form  of  the  carbons  with  an  open  alter- 
nating-current arc. 


Fk;.  4. 


Kxr  i.osicn  arcs. 

8.  (ionciiil  lU^sc'i'lptlon. — So  far  all  that  has  been  said 
with  regard  to  the  electric  arc  relates  to  arcs  set  up  between 
carbon  points  placed  in  the  open  air.  Within  a  compara- 
tively recent  dale,  oiu'losod  arcs  have  been  coming  into 
extensive  use,  and  biil  fair  to  take  the  place  of  the  open  arc 
alto<^ether.  The  inelosed  are  di(T(*rs  from  the  ordinary  open 
arc  in  that  it  is  surrounded  by  a  small  globe  that  practically 
excludes  ihv.  air.  I'^ii^.  ;">  shows  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  carbons  and  the  enclosing  globe.     G  is  a  glass  bulb  from 
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6  to  0  inches  long  and  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  provided 

with  an  opening  at  each  end.     The  lower  end  is  held  by 

a  holder  C  and   the  lower  edge  E  of  the  globe  is  ground 

so  that  but  little  air  can  get 

in  at  the  bottom.     In  some 

makes  of  lamps  an  asbestos 

washer  is  used  between  the 

lower  edge  of  the  globe  and 

the  holder,  to  make  a  tight 

joint     and     distribute     the 

strains   on   the   glass.     The 

lower  carbon  B  is  clamped 

in   the   holder  C.     The   top 

of  the  bulb  is  ground  smooth 

and   supports  a  uros  cap  P 

with   a   hole   in   the  center, 

through   which  the    positive 

carbon  passes.     This  plate  is 

not  fastened  to  the  bulb,  but 

is  free  to  move  about  a  little, 

and'the  hole  in  the  center  is 

just  large   enough  to  allow 

the  positive  carbon  to  move 

up   and    down  freely.      It   is  , 

necessary  to  have  the  plate 

itself  free  to  move,  in  order 

to  get   the   carbons   in   line 

and  prevent  binding  due  to 

any  slight  irregularity  in  the 

carbon.     Since    the   top    of  ^"'-  '■ 

the  glass  and   the   lower  surface   of   the  plate  are  ground 

plane,  little  air  can  get  in  between  thi-m,  and  the  only  place 

where  much  air  can  enter  the  bulb  is  at  the  hole  in  the 

center  of  the  top  plate,  through  the  small  space  between 

the  carbon  and  the  plate  itself. 

In  the  plate  shown  in  the  figure,  there  is  an  annular 
groove  a  around  the  carbon.  This  leaves  less  surface  for 
the    carbon  to  rub   against  and  affords  a  space  in  which 
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eddies  are  formed  by  the  hot  air  passing  up,  thus  further 
tending  to  keep  out  the  cold  air. 

The  above  is  intended  merely  to  illustrate  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  enclosed  arc.  The  methods  of  holding 
the  globe  and  the  arrangement  of  the  lower  carbon  holder 
differ  in  the  various  makes  of  lamp.  A  number  of  different 
styles  of  gas  cap  P  are  also  in  use,  and  the  satisfactory 
operation  of  the  lamp  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
design  of  this  part. 

9.  As  soon  as  the  carbons  are  drawn  apart  an  arc  is 
formed,  as  in  the  ordinary  lamp,  but  the  oxygen  in  the  globe 
is  soon  burned  out  and  the  gases  present  become  rarefied, 
because  the  heat  of  the  arc  causes  them  to  expand  and  pass 
out.  The  globe  is  not  air-tight  and  there  is  always  a  small 
amount  of  oxygen  present.  This,  however,  is  not  enough 
to  cause  anything  like  the  rapid  combustion  that  takes  place 
in  the  case  of  the  open  arc.  The  arc  practically  bums  in 
a  hot  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  a  small  amount  of  oxygen.  This  latter  is  just 
about  sufficient  to  combine  with  what  carbon  is  thrown  off 
and  prevent  its  being  deposited  on  the  glass.  If  a  lamp  is 
in  good  condition,  it  will  burn  anywhere  from  80  to  150  hours, 
depending  on  the  design,  without  renewing  the  carbons. 
The  bulb  in  time  becomes  coated  with  a  light-colored 
deposit,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  carbon,  which  comes 
principally  from  impurities,  such  as  silicon.  This  deposit 
does  not  cut  off  the  light  to  any  great  extent  if  it  is  not 
allowed  to  become  too  thick.  If  the  current  passed  through 
the  lamp  is  excessive,  the  globes  will  become  blackened  or 
even  melted.  It  is  not  usually  advisable  to  burn  these  lamps 
more  than  120  hours,  as  the  deposit  becomes  so  thick  as  to 
cut  off  a  considerable  amount  of  light. 

10.  Coiisuiiiptlon  of  Carbons. — One  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  enclosed-arc  lamp  is  the  slow  con- 
sumption of  the  carbons.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
absence  of  oxygen  in  the  enclosing  chamber.  With  the  ordi- 
nary open  arc  the  positive  carbon  is  burned  at  the  rate  of 
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about  ii  inches  per  hour,  while  in  an  enclosed-arc  lamp  the 
consumption  varies  from  .07  to  .08  inch  per  hour.  Enclosed- 
arc  lamps  may,  therefore,  be  made  to  burn  a  long  time  with- 
out trimming;  some  have  even  been  made  to  burn  as  long 
as  200  hours.  This  is  one  of  the  features  that  has  led  to 
the  extensive  introduction  of  this  type  of  lamp.  As  in  the 
open  arc,  the  negative  carbon  of  the  direct-current  enclosed 
arc  burns  about  half  as  fast  as  the  positive  carbon ;  with 
alternating  current,  the  consumption  is  more  nearly  equal. 

!!•  Voltage  and  Current. — If  the  carbons  of  an  open 
arc  be  pulled  apart  a  distance  more  than  enough  to  give 
from  40  to  45  volts  across  the  arc,  they  will  flame  badly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  enclosed-arc  lamp  is  operated  with  a 
long  arc,  about  |  inch,  and  it  burns  quietly.  If  a  short  arc 
is  used  in  the  enclosed  arc,  it  is  found  that  soot  or  carbon  is 
def)osited  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lamp  becomes  useless ; 
long  arcs  are,  therefore,  essential  in  these  lamps.  This 
allows  them  to  be  operated  at  a  high  voltage,  and  many 
of  them  take  from  70  to  80  volts  across  the  arc.  They 
usually  operate  with  a  smaller  current  than  the  open-arc 
lamps,  some  of  them  taking  as  low  as  2^  to  3  amperes.  The 
advantage  of  using  a  high  voltage  and  small  current  will  be 
seen  when  we  come  to  consider  the  operation  of  lamps  in 
parallel  on  constant-potential  circuits.  Enclosed-arc  lamps 
have  also  been  built  to  operate  on  220-volt  circuits.  Such 
lamps  burn  with  a  very  long  arc  and  are  not  quite  as  efficient 
as  the  ordinary  110-volt  lamp,  to  which  the  above  figures 
refer. 

13.  Character  of  Enclosed  Arc. — Fig.  6  gives  a  general 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  direct-current  enclosed  arc. 
The  student  should  compare  this  with  Fig.  2.  In  the 
enclosed  arc  the  carbons  are  separated  by  a  wide  gap,  but 
the  principal  difference  is  that  they  do  not  take  on  the 
pointed  shape.  The  ends  of  the  carbons  remain  nearly  flat 
and  the  arc  keeps  continually  shifting  around  over  the  ends. 
The  flat  shape  of  the  ends  is,  no  doubt,  due  largely  to  this 
tendency  of  the  arc  to  shift  around.     The  light  given  out  is 
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soft  and  tinged  with   violet  rays,  having  much   less  of  t 
dazzling   appearance   so    well   known   in    connection 
the  ordinary  arc.     In  the  alternating-current  enclosed  ; 

the  lower  and  upper  carbons  are  of  alioid 
the  same  temperature  and  the  light  i 
thrown  up  more  than  with  the  direct-c 
rent  arc.  The  carbons  have,  however,  ' 
the  flat-ended  appearance  and  the  arc 
^^hifts  around  even  more  than  that  of  the 
direct-cnrrent  enclosed  arc.  ■ 


1:J.  0|ien  VorsiiB Closer!  Am-s.— Thew 
has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
open  and  enclosed  arcs,  especially  fcr 
street  lighting.  For  interior  illumination, 
there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  tiw 
enclosed  arc.  The  light  is  very  much  softer  and  steadier 
and,  in  addition,  the  fire  risk  is  less,  because  a  large  outer 
globe  is  usually  provided  in  addition  to  the  small  enclosing 
globe.  For  street  lighting,  their  advantages  have  not  been 
quite  so  pronounced.  Open-arc  lamps  have  now  been  used 
for  so  many  years  for  this  work  and  have,  on  the  whole, 
given  such  good  satisfaction  that  they  are  not  so  easily 
replaced  as  in  the  case  of  interior  lighting.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  encloscd-arc  lamps  arc  oust- 
ing the  older  style  open-arc  lamps  even  for  street -lighting 
work,  and  it  is  claimed  that  a  considerable  saving  is  effected 
by  the  change,  principally  because  the  cost  of  trimming 
the  cost  of  carbons  is  less.  Of  course,  there  is  the  renc 
of  broken  inner  globes  in  the  case  of  the  enclosed  lamp,  and 
also  the  additional  work  of  keeping  these  globes  clean,  but 
even  taking  these  items  into  account,  the  advocates  of  the 
enclosed-arc  lamp  for  street  lighting  claim  that  a  saving  i4 
$S  to  tlO    per  year  per  lamp  can  be  effected. 

Wherever  lamps  must  be  operated  by  alternating  currenl 
the  enclosed-arc  lamp  is  extensively  used  and  practicall 
has  the  field  to   itself.     The   alternating-current   open-: 


:tcia 

:wafl 
and^ 
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lamp  never  proved  a  decided  success.  It  usually  made  a 
loud  humming  noise  and  could  not  compete  well  with  the 
direct-current  arc  lamp  as  an  illuminant.  The  alternating- 
current  enclosed-arc  lamp  has,  however,  been  brought  to 
such  a  state  that  it  gives  satisfactory  service.  The  mecha- 
nism has  been  designed  so  that  little  noise  is  possible,  and 
the  enclosing  of  the  arc  prevents  the  humming  of  the  arc 
itself  from  being  loud  enough  to  be  objectionable.  While, 
however,  the  alternating-current  enclosed-arc  lamp  is  much 
superior  to  the  alternating-current  open-arc  lamp,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  it  is  capable  of  giving  as  good  all-around 
service  as  the  direct-current  enclosed-arc  lamp.  No  doubt, 
still  further  improvements  will  be  made  that  will  put  it 
more  nearly  on  a  level  with  its  direct-current  rival. 


ARC-LIGHT  CARBONS. 

14,  Arrangrement  of  Carbons.  —  In  nearly  all  the 
lamps  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  carbons  are  arranged 
vertically,  one  above  the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  When 
arranged  in  this  way,  the  top  carbon  should  always  be  the 
positive  one  when  direct  current  is  used,  otherwise  the 
crater  will  be  formed  in  the  bottom  carbon  and  most  of 
the  light  will  be  thrown  up  instead  of  down.  When  lamps 
are  first  connected  up,  they  should  be  allowed  to  burn  for 
a  short  time,  and  if  the  crater  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
bottom  carbon,  the  connections  to  the  lamp  terminals  should 
be  reversed.  Of  course,  with  alternating  current  it  makes 
no  difference  how  the  lamp  is  connected  in  circuit,  as  the 
current  is  continually  reversing  anyway  and  both  carbons 
burn  alike.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  tell  when  a  direct-cur- 
rent lamp  is  correctly  connected.  Allow  the  lamp  to  burn 
for  a  short  time,  then  switch  it  off  and  see  which  carbon 
remains  bright  the  longer.  The  positive  carbon  is  much 
hotter  than  the  negative,  hence  the  negative  carbon  is  the 
one  that  becomes  dull  first, 
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Fig.  7. 


16.     For  use  in  stereopt icons  and  other  projection  appa- 
ratus, the  carbons  are  often  inclined  at  an  angle,  as  shown 

in  Fig.  7.  The  object 
in  doing  this  is  to  allow 
more  of  the  light  from 
the  crater  to  reach  the 
lenses.  In  searchlights 
a  similar  arrangement 
is  used,  only  the  car- 
bons are  often  slanted 
the  other  way  and  the 
light  is  reflected  from 
a  parabolic  reflector  or  Mangin  mirror,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8, 
which  shows  the  arc  placed  at  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  re- 
flector M,  The  rays 
of  light  upon  striking 
the  mirror  are  reflected 
out  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  as  they  are 
thus  kept  bunched  to- 
gether the  light  may 
be  made  to  penetrate 
long  distances.  A 
small  concave  reflect- 
or is  usually  placed,  as 
shown  at  r,  to  throw  the  rays  of  the  arc  that  would  ordi- 
narily pass  outwards  back  towards  the  main  reflector. 
A   parabolic    ground-glass  silvered  mirror  is  used  in  the 

United  States  Navy,  but  for 
ordinary  commercial  work 
the  Mangin  mirror  is  used,  as 
it  is  cheaper  and  easier  to 
make.  It  is  a  glass  mirror 
having  two  spherical  sur- 
faces A,  B  oi  different  radii, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The 
back  surface  A  is  silvered 
Fig.  9.  and   the   rays   are    reflected 


Fig.  a 
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from  it.  As  the  glass  is  thicker  near  the  edges  than 
it  is  in  the  middle,  the  rays  are  there  bent  or  refracted 
more  than  they  are  at  the  center,  and  by  making  the  mirror 
of  the  proper  dimensions  it  can  be  made  to  reflect  the  rays 
in  a  horizontal  direction  and  give  practically  the  same  effect 
as  the  parabolic  mirror. 

Fig.  10  shows  another  arrangement  of  carbons  that  is 
used  in  searchlights.  In  this  case  the  positive  carbon  is 
larger  than  the  negative, 
and  both  carbons  are  ar- 
ranged horizontally.  The 
crater,  therefore,  points 
directly  at  the  mirror. 
This  is  the  arrangement 
now  most  extensively  used 
in  America  both  for  naval 
and  commercial  work.  ^^°-  ^^• 

In  all  cases  where  arc  lamps  are  used  in  connection  with 
mirrors  or  lenses  for  projection  work,  it  is  essential  that  the 
arc  be  kept  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror  or  lens.  The  lamps 
must,  therefore,  be  arranged  to  move  the  carbons  towards 
each  other  as  they  are  consumed,  and  they  must  do  this  in 
such  a  way  that  the  position  of  the  arc  will  not  change.  A 
lamp  that  does  this  is  known  as  a  focusing  lamp.  For 
ordinary  lighting,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  arc  be  kept  in 
one  place,  so  that  the  lower  carbon  is  nearly  always  fixed 
and  the  arc  maintained  by  allowing  the  upper  one  to  move 
downwards  as  the  carbon  is  consumed. 

Fig.  11  shows  a  rather  peculiar  arrangement  that  is  used 
for   stereopticon    lamps.     Here   the  carbons   are  arranged 

'  at  right  angles  to  each 

other.     The  lamp  mech- 
anism moves  B  out   in 


a    horizontal   direction, 
and  C  upwards  as  they 
Fig.  11.  burn    away,  so  that  the 

arc  is  always  maintained  in  the  same  position  at  a.     The 
position  of  C  keeps  it  from  interfering  with  the  lens  /,  and 
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allows  the  greater  part  of  the  crater  in  the  end  of  ^  to  be 
exposed. 

16.  Coini>osltion  of  Carbons. — Carbons  used  for  ordi- 
nary open-arc  lamps  in  America  are  composed  principally  of 
petroleum  coke.  This  is  made  from  the  residue  left  from 
the  distillation  of  petroleum.  It  is  ground  up  and  mixed 
with  a  binding  material,  such  as  tar,  or  a  similar  substance, 
and  is  then  molded  into  rods.  Sometimes  the  rods  are 
made  in  molds  under  a  heavy  pressure,  but  more  frequently 
they  are  made  by  forcing  the  material  through  dies.  The 
rods  are  then  gradually  dried  and  afterwards  baked  or  fired 
at  a  high  temperature.  Gas-retort  carbon  has  also  been 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  arc-light  carbons,  the  exart 
composition  used  varying  with  different  makers. 

17.  For  enclosed-arc  lamps  a  very  much  finer  quality  of 
carbon  is  required  than  for  the  open-arc  lamp.  If  the  car- 
bons used  in  these  lamps  are  at  all  impure,  the 
impurities  become  volatilized  and  are  deposited  on 
the  inner  globe.  Enclosed-arc  carbons  are,  there- 
fore, made  principally  of  lampblack,  which  is  prac- 
tically i)ure  carbon,  and  are  considerably  more 
expensive  than  the  ordinary  carbons  made  from 
petroleum  coke.  They  must  be  straight  and  of 
uniform  diameter,  otherwise  they  will  not  pass 
through  the  cap  of  the  enclosing  globe  properly. 

The  tendency  of  the  arc  to  wander  around  the 
ends  of  the  carbons  has  already  been  mentioned. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  alternating  current, 
and  in  order  to  hold  the  arc  in  the  center,  cored 
carbons  are  used.  Fig.  12  shows  a  cored  carbon; 
it  is  so  called  from  the  core  a  running  through  it. 
A  small  hole  runs  through  the  center  of  the  carbon, 
and  this  is  filled  with  a  much  softer  material  than 
the  surrounding  part.  Some  makers  use  cored  car- 
bons for  both  the  -\-  and  the  —  electrodes  of  alternating-cur- 
rent lamps,  while  others  use  them  for  the  +  electrode  only. 
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Cored  carbons  are  used  more  particularly  with  alternating- 
current  lamps,  as  the  plain  carbons  usually  give  satisfac- 
tory service  with  direct  current.  Searchlights  are  almost 
wholly  operated  by  direct  current  and  the  positive  carbon  is 
generally  cored,  as  it  is  important  to  keep  the  arc  in  one 
place  as  much  as  possible. 

Whatever  kind  of  carbons  may  be  used,  it  is  essential  that 
they  be  as  pure  and  as  uniform  in  quality  as  possible.  If 
many  impurities  are  present,  they  may  interfere  seriously 
with  the  quality  of  the  light.  Of  course,  impurities  are 
especially  bad  in  the  case  of  the  enclosed  arc  on  account  of 
the  deposit  caused  on  the  inner  globe,  but  even  in  the  open 
arc  they  are  objectionable  because  they  volatilize  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  the  carbon  and  thus  tend  to  lower 
the  temperature  and  light-giving  properties  of  the  arc. 
Hard  spots  in  the  carbons  will  cause  uneven  burning  and 
carbons  that  are  too  soft  are  apt  to  flame  badly.  Hard 
spots  will  also  give  rise  to  hissing. 

Carbons  used  for  open-arc  lamps  are  usually  electroplated 
with  a  thin  coating  of  copper.  This  increases  their  conduc- 
tivity and  makes  them  burn  more  uniformly  and  last  longer. 


PHOTOMETRY   OF    THE  ARC  IiAMP. 


LIGHT  DISTRIBUTION. 

18,  The  light  given  out  by  an  incandescent  lamp  is 
fairly  uniform  in  all  directions,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
the  lamp  has  no  shade  on  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  light 
griven  out  by  an  arc  lamp  with  a  clear  globe  varies  greatly 
in  different  directions.  Since  the  manner  in  which  an  arc 
lamp  distributes  its  light  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  it 
will  be  well  to  examine  the  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  more 
important  types.  It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  go  into 
the  methods  of  measuring  the  light  intensity.  It  is  usually 
done  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  or  similar  photometer,  with  the 
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arc  lamp  so  arranged  that  its  candlepower  may  be  meas- 
ured in  any  direction. 

19.  Before  going  into  the  subject  of  light  distribution, 
a  few  points  with  regard  to  globes  may  not  be  out  of  order. 
Ordinary  open-arc  lamps  used  for  street  lighting  are  gener- 
ally provided  with  clear  globes.  A  clear  globe  will  cut  off 
from  G  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  light,  and  if  it  is  dirty  it  will 
cut  off  more.  Sometimes  opal  globes  are  used,  especially 
if  the  lamp  is  used  for  interior  work.  An  opal  globe  softens 
the  light  and  does  away  with  the  sharp  shadows  that  are 
always  present  with  a  clear  globe.  In  other  words,  an  opal 
globe  alters  the  distribution  of  the  light  considerably  and 
avoids  the  deep  shadows  underneath  the  lamp.  At  the 
same  time,  a  globe  of  this  kind  cuts  off  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
of  the  light;  in  fact,  if  the  globe  is  very  milky  it  may  easily 
cut  off  50  or  GO  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  enclosed-arc 
lamp  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  outer  globe,  the  inner 
globe,  and  hence  the  amount  of  light  cut  off  is  somewhat 
increased.  Reflectors  are  used  much  more  largely  with  the 
alternating-current  arc  lamp  than  with  the  open  arc,  because 
the  former  tends  to  throw  its  light  to  a  greater  extent 
above  the  horizontal,  and  by  using  the  reflector  this  light 
can  be  thrown  downwards  and  utilized. 

20.  Open-Are  Dlreet-Ciirrent  Lamps. — The  distribu- 
tion of  lii^ht  from  an  ordinary  open-arc  lamp  is  about  as 
shown  in  Fig.  13.  This  represents  the  variation  in  the 
intensity  of  the  light  at  different  angles  above  and  below 
the  horizontal  line  passing  through  the  arc  that  is  located 
at  a.  The  distance  from  a^  measured  along  the  radius  at 
any  given  angle,  is  proportional  to  the  candlepower  of  the 
lamp  when  viewed  from  that  position.  For  example,  the 
light  reaches  its  greatest  intensity  at  a  point  about  45®  below 
the  horizontal  and  then  rapidly  diminishes  on  both  sides  of 
this  point.  Directly  above  or  below  the  arc  there  is,  of 
course,  little  or  no  light,  as  the  arc  is  obscured  by  the  frame 
of  the  lamp  and   the  carbons  themselves.      The  open  arc 
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throws  out  comparatively  little  light  in  the  horizontal  direc- 
tion, and  the  quantity  of  light  thrown  upwards  is  small. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  plain  open-arc  lamp  using  a  direct 
current  as  it  stands,  without  any  reflector  and  with  simply 
a  clear-glass  globe,  gives  a  good  distribution  of  light  for 
street  lighting  because,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
crater  in  the  upper  carbon,  it  throws  the  bulk  of  its  light 


downwards  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  where  it  is  most  needed. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  direct-current  open-arc 
lamp  has  proved  so  successful  for  street  lighting.  If  the 
deep  shadows  directly  under  the  lamp  are  objectionable, 
they  may  be  softened  by  using  a  clear  globe  with  the  lower 
half  ground. 

31.     Open- Arc    Alternating- Current    Xjamps.  —  The 

distribution  from  an  alternating-current  open-arc  lamp  is 
not  of  much  practical  importance  because  these  lamps  are 
now  seldom  used.  It  is,  however,  instructive  to  compare  it 
with  Fig.  13.  Fig.  14  shows  the  general  distribution  from 
an  alternating-current  open  arc,  as  determined  by  Uppen- 
born.     It  will  be  noticed  that  a  great  deal  of  the  light  is 
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thrown   above   the   horizontal.     This   is   because   the  two 

carbon  points  are  alternatively  positive  and  negative,  so 
that  both  become  heat"^ 
to  nearly  an  equal  amount. 
Such  a  lamp,  to  be  effec- 
tive for  street  lighting, 
should  be  provided  with  a 
reflector  to  throw  the  ligh' 
down  where  it  is  wanted. 
The  curves  shown  in 
Pigs.  13  and  14  represet.'. 
average  distributions.  It 
must  be  remembered  that 
the  arc  always  shifts 
around  more  or  less,  and 
hence  the  shape  of  the 
distribution  is  constantly 
changing  and  makes  the 
measurement  of  the  light 
given  out  in  the  various 
directions  an  exceeding- 
ly difficult  matter.  The 
curves  will,  however,  en- 
able the  student  to  note 
the  marked  difference  in 
the   light    distribution  of 

the    alternating-current   opun   arc   as   compared    with   the 

direct-current  ijpi:n  arc. 

3!{.  Knclosp(l-Arc  THroct-Ciimjnt  lAmpei.  —  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  regarding  the  light- 
giving  properties  and  efficiency  of  the  enclosed  arc  as 
compared  with  the  open  arc.  The  data  here  given  is 
abstracted  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  on  tests  made  by  Prof.  C.  P. 
Matthews,  and  is  probably  as  unbiased  as  any  obtainable. 
Fig,  15  shows  the  average  of  curves  from  direct -cur- 
rent llU-volt  cnclosed-arc  lamps  used  on  constant -potential 
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circuits.  Curve  A  shows  the  distribution  when  the  lamp  is 
provided  with  an  opalescent  inner  globe  only;  there  is  no 
larger  outer  globe.  The  student  should  compare  this  curve 
with  that  shown  in  Fig.  13  ior  the  open  arc.  It  will  be 
noEticed  that  with  the  enclosed  arc,  the  light  is  of  fairly  large 
intensity  through  a  considerable  angle  below  the  horizontal, 

•■  In  this  case,  the  maximum  value  is  approximately  300  candle- 

1  power    and     occurs    about 
■30°    below   the    horizontal. 

-This    is    considerably    less 

'than  the  intensity  given  by 
an  open  arc,  at  about  40  to 
45°  below  the  horizontal, 
but  the  light  from  the  latter 
falls  off  very  rapidly  on  each 
side  of  the  maximum  point, 
whereas  in  the  enclosed  arc 
it  is  fairly  well  maintained 
through  a  considerable  an- 
gle. Curve  B  shows  the 
distribution  when  the  lamp 
is  provided  with  a  clear 
outer  globe  in  addition  to 
the  inner  opalescent  globe. 
The  effect  is  to  slightly  cut 
down  the  intensity  as  a 
whole.  Curve  C  shows  the 
effect  of  using  an  outer 
opalescent  globe.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  the  effect 
is  to  make  the  light  approx 
imately  uniform 
cutting  it  down. 

The  distribution  of  light  from  an  enclosed-arc  lamp  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variation.  It  depends  to  some  extent 
on  the  shape  of  the  enclosing  globe  and  also  on  the  thickness 
of  deposit  on  it.  It  also  depends  on  the  position  of  the  arc 
in  the  enclosing  globe. 


FlO.  IB. 

all  directions  at  the  expense  of  greatly 
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23.     Enclosed -Are  Altematinfir-Ciirrent  I 

direct-current  lamp  gives  a  better  distribution  for  street 
lighting  than  the  enclosed- 
a  r  c  alternating-current, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  lat- 
ter is  not  quite  as  efficient 
as  the  direct-current.  If. 
however,  full  benefit  is 
to  be  obtained  from  the 
light  given  by  the  alter- 
nating-current enclosed 
arc,  a  reflector  of  some 
kind  must  be  used.  This 
is  shown  by  the  curves  in 
Fig.  16.  Curve  A  repre- 
sents the  distribution  from 
an  enclosed-arc  alterna- 
ting-current lamp  that  has 
an  opalescent  inner  globe 
and  a  clear  outer  globe. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  a 
large  quantity  of  light  is 
thrown  above  the  horizon- 
tal, as  in  the  case  of  the 
open-arc  alternating-cur- 
rcnt  lamp.  Curve  C"  shows 
the  distribution  when  the 
same  lam]>  is  jirovLdcd  with  a  reflector.  The  curves  show 
how  the  li^ht  that  would  ordinarily  be  thrown  upwards 
and,  ht-ncf,  would  be  of  litlk-  or  no  use  for  street  illuminn- 
tinn,  is  niaiU;  available  Thns  equipped  with  a  reflector, 
the  altcrnating-rurrt-nt  arc  makes  a  better  showing  against 
the  dircrt-furrenl.  The  alternatinR-current  enclosed  arc 
equi])]it-d  with  a  reflector  is  rapidly  finding  favor  as  a  street 
ilhiminant,  tliounh  it  may  not  he  quite  as  efficient  as  the 
direct-current  arc;  its  use  in  many  cases  so  simplifies  the 
outfit  rei]uired  at  the  station  thai  the  slight  difference  in 
the  efficienty  of  the  lamps  themselves  is  more  than  made  up. 
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This  will  be  more  apparent  later  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  various  systems  of  supplying  lamps  with  current.  In 
Fig.  16,  curve  B  shows  the  distribution  given  by  an  alter- 
nating-current enclosed-arc  lamp  when  used  with  opalescent 
inner  and  outer  globes. 


CAia>I.EPOWER  OF  ARC  LAMPS. 

24.  The  candlepower  of  an  arc  lamp  is  a  rather  indefi- 
nite quantity.  In  making  comparisons  between  different 
lamps,  the  only  way  to  make  such  a  comparison  that  is  at 
all  fair  is  to  take  the  mean  spherical  candlepower  of  the 
lamps,  i.  e.,  what  their  candlepower  would  be  if  it  were 
equal  in  all  directions,  instead  of  varying,  as  indicated  by 
the  curves  just  shown.  In  comparing  incandescent  lamps, 
it  is  usually  sufficient  to  compare  their  mean  horizontal 
candlepower  as  obtained  by  spinning  the  lamp,  but  in 
the  case  of  an  arc  lamp  the  distribution  is  so  irregular  that 
the  mean  spherical  candlepower  must  be  taken.  Again,  the 
candlepower  of  an  arc  lamp  as  given  out  in  the  various 
directions  is  a  difficult  thing  to  measure  accurately  with  the 
photometer.  The  arc  always  keeps  shifting,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light  is  subject  to  such  variations  that  a  large 
number  of  settings  of  the  Bunsen  screen  must  be  made  to 
obtain  anything  like  average  results. 

25.  In  the  early  days  of  electric  lighting  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  the  ordinary  lamp  as  giving  2,000  candle- 
power  or  1,200  candlepower.  The  candlepower  of  these 
lamps  was  not  nearly  as  high  as  this.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  under  exceptional  conditions  the  light  given  out  in 
the  maximum  direction  might  have  reached  these  figures, 
but  the  average  candlepower  was  nowhere  near  2,000. 
About  375  to  450  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  This  old 
rating  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  customers 
were  often  told  that  the  lamps  should  give  2,000  candlepower 
and  that  the  lighting  companies  were  not  living  up  to  their 
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contract.  It  has  become  customary,  therefore,  to  specify  arc 
lamps  as  taking  so  many  watts  instead  of  supplying  a  cer- 
tain number  of  candlepower.  This  is,  generally,  more 
satisfactory,  because  the  watts  can  be  measured  at  any 
time,  to  see  if  the  contract  is  being  lived  up  to.  The  lamp 
formerly  rated  at  2,000  candlepower  has  thus  come  to  mean 
one  that  is  supplied  with  450  watts,  and  a  1,200  candlepower 
one  that  is  supplied  with  300  watts.  The  ratings  2,000 
and  1,200  candlepower  should  never  have  been  applied 
to  these  lamps  in  the  first  place,  as  they  have  absolutely 
no  meaning.  As  has  been  stated,  the  mean  spherical 
candlepower  of  an  ordinary  direct-current  open  arc  is, 
generally,  somewhere  between  375  and  450  candlepower. 
The  mean  spherical  candlepower  represented  by  curve  A, 
Fig.  15,  is  about  223;  curve  B,  181;  curve  C,  155.  For 
the  alternating-current  lamps,  represented  by  Fig.  16,  the 
mean  spherical  candlepower  for  curve  A  is  about  140;  for 
curve  B,  114. 

26,     Power   Consuinption   per  Candlepower.  —  The 

number  of  watts  that  must  be  supplied  to  the  terminals  of 
an  arc  lamp  per  mean  spherical  candlef)ower  will  dej>end  on 
the  construction  of  the  lamp  and  on  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  used.  For  example,  when  direct-current  lamps 
are  operated  on  llO-VOlt  direct-current  circuits,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  hav-e  a  resistance  in  series  to  take  up  the  voltage 
over  and  above  the  80  volts  required  by  the  arc,  and  even 
if  the  line  voltage  were  suited  to  that  of  the  arc,  a  resist- 
ance would  still  be  necessary  to  make  the  lamp  regulate 
properly,  as  will  be  explained  later.  The  waste  in  this 
resistance  may  amount  to  as  much  as  140  or  150  watts,  and 
this  lowers  the  general  efficiency  of  the  lamp.  When  lamps 
are  operated  in  series,  this  resistance  is  not  necessary  and 
the  waste  in  the  lamp  is  less.  An  ordinary  series  open-arc 
lamp  requires  about  1.2  watts  per  spherical  candleix)wer. 
A  direct-current  enclosed  arc  requires  about  1.8  watts 
per  spherical  candlepower,  not  counting  the  power  lost 
in  the  resistance.     If   a  resistance  is  used,  as  in   the  case 
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of  the  lamp  operated  on  110- volt  direct  current,  the  power 
consumption  per  candlepower  will  be  2.3  to  2.4  watts. 
For  example,  the  lamp  represented  by  curve  A^  Fig.  15, 
took  4.9  amperes  at  110  volts  or  539  watts,  of  which 
147  watts  were  wasted  in  the  resistance  and  392  watts 
taken  up  at  the  arc.  The  lamp  gave  about  223  mean 
spherical  candlepower;  hence,  the  total  number  of  watts 
per  candlepower  was  f ||  =  2.4.  Not  counting  the  loss 
in  the  resistance,  the  watts  per  candlepower  would  be 
1.8,  nearly. 

The  alternating-current  enclosed-arc  lamp  requires  about 
2.4  watts  per  spherical  candlepower,  not  counting  the  energy 
lost  in  the  lamp  mechanism.  If  an  alternating-current 
lamp  is  run  from  constant-potential  mains,  the  excess  volt- 
age can  be  taken  up  by  a  reactance,  or  choke  coil,  which 
wastes  much  less  energy  than  a  resistance.  The  energy 
wasted  in  the  mechanism  of  a  constant-potential,  alterna- 
ting-current arc  lamp  will  not  be  more  than  half  that  of  the 
direct-current  lamp  using  a  resistance.  If  we  include  the 
power  lost  in  the  mechanism  in  both  cases,  the  alternating- 
current,  constant-potential  enclosed  arc  would  require 
2.45  watts,  as  against  2.3  watts  required  by  the  direct- 
current  arc.  If  we  use  a  shade  on  the  alternating-current 
arc,  the  power  consumption  per  candlepower  delivered 
below  the  horizontal  becomes  much  less;  but  in  comparing 
the  different  lamps,  we  must  take  them  all  under  the  same 
conditions  as  nearly  as  possible. 

37,  The  above  figures  are  intended  to  give  a  general 
idea  as  to  the  efficiency  and  illuminating  power  of  the 
various  kinds  of  lartips,  and  represent  average  conditions. 
Of  course,  lamps  may  be  met  with  that  will  vary  consider- 
ably from  the  above.  If  we  take  an  enclosed-arc  lamp 
taking  450  watts  and  compare  it  with  an  open-arc  lamp 
taking  the  same  amount  of  power,  we  will  find  that  the 
open-arc  lamp  will  give  a  somewhat  brighter  illumination 
on  the  street.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  public,  as 
a  rule,  does  not  object  to  the  enclosed  arc  being  substituted 
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for  the  open,  because  the  light  is  much  softer  and  steadier 
and  the  shadows  are  not  so  deep.  As  has  already  been 
|>ointed  out,  the  enclosed  arc  is  cheaper  to  look  after  on 
account  of  the  long  life  of  the  carbons,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  replacing  the  older  style  of  lamps. 

The  preceding  figures  relating  to  arc  lamps  are  here 
placed  in  the  form  of  a  table  (Table  I),  for  convenient 
reference. 

38,  The  number  of  arc  lamps  required  to  illuminate  a 
given  space  varies  greatly  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
definite  figures  on  this  subject.  Enclosed-arc  lamps  are 
now  largely  used  for  the  interior  illumination  of  mills  and 
factories.  The  light  from  these  lamps  is  steady  and 
agreeable,  and  if  they  are  provided  with  light  opal  globes 
or  reflectors,  a  very  even  illumination  may  be  obtained. 
In  textile  mills,  the  illumination  must  be  very  good  ; 
hence,  more  lamps  are  needed  per  unit  of  floor  area  than 
would  be  required,  for  example,  in  a  foundry.  Table  II, 
based  on  values  given  by  Uppenborn,  will  give  a  gen- 
eral idea  as  to  the  space  that  may  be  illuminated  for 
each  450-watt  lamp  used. 

TABLE    II. 
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Space  to  be  Illuminated. 
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METHODS  OF  DISTRIliUTION. 

^iJ).  We  have  considered  the  more  important  points 
relating  to  the  arc  itself,  and  it  is  now  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  lamp  proper.  The  arc  lamp  must,  besides  being 
arranged  to  hold  the  carbons  in  their  proper  pK)sition,  be 
provided  with  a  mechanism  to  start  the  arc,  or  "strike" 
the  arc,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  also  to  feed  the  car- 
bons together  as  they  burn  away.  But  before  looking  into 
the  subject  of  arc-lamp  mechanisms,  it  will  be  well  to  take 
up  the  methods  used  for  supplying  current  to  the  lamps, 
because  this  has  a  bearing  on  the  style  of  mechanism  used. 


SERIES    DISTRIBUTION. 


30.  Most  of  the  arc  lamps  used  for  street-lighting 
work  are  connected  in  series.  For  example,  in  Fig.  17, 
A  represents  an  arc-light  dynamo  in  the  station  and  /,  /,  / 
are  arc  lamps  situated  at  different  points  on  the   street; 


Dynamo 
F/e/d. 


: 


-       t 


Fig.  17. 


/,  /'  represent  the  terminals  of  the  lamps,  and  are  marked  -f 
and  —  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The  current 
flows  through  the  lamps  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrows.     The  -|-    terminal  should  in  each   case  connect  to 
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the  upper  carbon  and  the  negative  terminal  to  the  lower 
carbon.  If  one  of  the  lamps  B  should  be  connected  in  the 
circuit  backwards,  as  shown,  the  current  would  enter  at  the 
lower  carbon  and  the  lamp  would  burn  upside  down;  in 
such  a  case  the  terminals  should  be  changed  so  that  the  cur- 
rent will  enter  at  the  top  carbon,  as  in  the  other  lamps.  It 
is  evident  that  in  a  simple  series  circuit  the  current  through 
all  the  lamps  must  be  the  same  unless  there  is  leakage  to 
ground  and  across  to  the  other  line,  as  indicated,  for 
example,  by  the  dotted  path  a-b.  There  will  be  no  leakage 
to  amount  to  anything  if  the  line  is  in  proper  condition,  so 
that  it  may  be  generally  assumed  that  the  current  through 
each  lamp  is  the  same. 

31.  Since  each  lamp  requires  a  certain  current  for  its 
operation,  it  is  evident  that  the  current  in  the  circuit  must 
be  kept  constant,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  amperes  must  be  kept 
the  same  no  matter  how  many  lamps  are  in  use.  If  we  had 
10  lamps  in  operation,  each  requiring  45  volts  pressure,  the 
dynamo  would  have  to  generate  450  volts.  Suppose  now 
that  3  of  the  lamps  are  cut  out  by  short-circuiting  them — 
lamps  in  a  series  circuit  must  always  be  cut  out  by  short- 
circuiting,  otherwise  the  circuit  will  be  broken.  In  practice, 
each  lamp  is  provided  with  a  switch,  as  indicated  at  s^ 
which  is  used  to  cut  out  the  lamp  by  short-circuiting  it  and 
allowing  the  current  to  flow  past  it.  If  the  voltage  remains 
the  same,  it  is  evident  that  the  current  will  increase, 
because  we  have  decreased  the  resistance  of  the  circuit;  if 
the  current  is  increased,  the  lamps  will  perform  badly  and 
perhaps  burn  out.  In  order  to  keep  the  current  the  same, 
the  voltage  should  be  reduced  to  7  X  45,  or  315  volts,  when 
the  lights  are  cut  out.  This  is  done  by  providing  the  dyna- 
mos with  an  automatic  regulator.  In  case  the  lamps  are 
operated  in  series  by  means  of  alternating  current,  a  special 
transformer  or  regulator  of  some  kind  is  frequently  used  to 
keep  the  current  constant. 

The  series  system  of  distribution  is  very  widely  used  for 
street  lighting,  and  is,  in   fact,   about  the  only  system  that 
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can  be  used  economically  where  the  lights  are  scattered. 
As  the  same  current  flows  through  all  the  lamps,  the  system 
is  operated  by  using  a  small  current  (usually  from  6  to 
10  amperes)  at  a  high  pressure.  This  calls  for  a  small  line 
wire  (usually  about  No.  G  or  No.  8  B.  &  S.),  and  thus 
requires  but  a  comparatively  small  expenditure   for  copper. 

33.  Arniiiflreinent  of  Series  Circuits. — If  we  take  a 
simple  series  circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  the  voltage  gener- 
ated by  the  dynamo  will  be  the  voltage  per  lamp  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  lamps  plus  the  voltage  drop  in  the  line. 
If  the  number  of  lamps  operated  is  large,  the  voltage 
required  becomes  very  high.  Thus,  in  order  to  operate 
75  lights,  the  machine  must  generate,  roughly,  3,750  volts, 
allowing  50  volts  per  lamp,  so  as  to  include  the  drop  in  the 
line.  Up  to  within  a  comparatively  recent  date,  this  was 
considered  about  as  many  lamps  as  could  be  of)erated 
from  one  machine,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  con- 
struction and  operation  for  higher  voltages.  The  result  was 
that  a  station  operating  a  large  number  of  lights  had  to  be 
equipped  with  a  number  of  comparatively  small  machines, 
that  were,  at  best,  not  very  efficient.  To  overcome  this,  the 
so-called  nmlticircuit  machines  were  brought  out,  which 
arc  capable  of  operating  125  to  150  lights.  The  construction 
of  arc  dynamos  has  also  been  perfected  to  such  an  extent 
that  machines  are  now  built  capable  of  operating  150  lights 
on  a  single  circuit. 

•53.  Mult  lei  reiiit  Series  Maeliines. — Multicircuit  ma- 
chines are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  those  in  which  there  are 
two  or  more  circuits  in  series  and  those  in  which  there 
are  two  or  more  circuits  in  parallel.  The  later  styles  of 
Brush  machine  are  examples  of  the  first  kind.  The  new 
type  of  Western  Electric  machine  is  an  example  of  the 
second.  The  simple,  or  older,  tyf)e  of  Brush  arc  dynamo 
has  already  been  exf)laine(l.  The  newer  and  larger  style 
is  of  the  multipolar  type,  but  is  similar  in  principle  to  the 
old  two-pole  machine.  The  principal  difference  is  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  circuit  connections. 
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Suppose  that  A  and  B  represent  two  of  the  commutators 
of  a  Brush  machine.  In  the  older  machines  they  were  con- 
nected in  series,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18  (a),  across  a  single 
circuit.  The  voltage  between  the  terminals  of  the  circuit 
1—2  will  therefore  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  voltages  gen- 
erated in  the  sections  of  the 
armature  A  and  B,  Suppose, 
however,  that  two  series  of 
lamps  are  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig.  18  (b).  Here  we  have 
the  same  number  of  lamps  con- 
nected in  series  as  before,  but  t 
they  are  divided  into  two  cir- 
cuits 1-2  and  ^-^  and  the  pres- 
sure between  points  i,  2  is  just 
one-half  what  it  was  before, 
because  there  are  only  one-half 
as  many  lamps  connected  be- 
tween i,  2  that  there  were  in 
the  previous  case. 

The  whole  object  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  allow  a  large 
number  of  lamps  to  be  oper-  t 
ated  in  series,  without  intro- 
ducing extremely  high  pressures 
on  the  line  and  dynamo.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  clearly 
understood  by  taking  the  ex- 
ample shown  in  Fig.  19.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  use  a  multicircuit  arrangement 
for  as  small  a  number  of  lights  as  10,  but  it  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  point.  Allowing  50  volts  per  lamp,  so  as  to 
include  the  line  drop,  we  would  require  500  volts  for  oper- 
ating the  single  circuit  in  Fig.  18  {a).  We  can  therefore 
represent  the  fall,  or  drop,  in  pressure  from  the  +  to  the  — 
terminal  of  the  machine  as  indicated  in  Fig.  19  (a).  Each 
section  of  the  armature  generates  250  volts,  and  as  these 
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are  connected  directly  in  series,  we  have  600  volts  across 
the  circuit. 

In  the  second  case,  we  have  the  state  of  affairs  shown  in 
Fig.  19  {/f).  Suppose  that  we  take  the  point  i  as  a  starting 
point  and  assume  that  it  is  at  zero  potential.  The  arma- 
ture section  A  raises  the  pressure  to  250  volts,  so  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  pressure  of  250  volts  between  points  S  and  1. 
The  current  then  passes  through  the  circuit  ^—4  containing 
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o  lamps,  and  the  pressure  drops  off  as  indicated.  Armature  B 
ajrain  raises  the  pressure  250  volts,  so  as  to  operate  the 
5  lamps  in  circuit  ;?-/. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  multicircuit  arrangement  shown 
in  Fi^.  l.S  (/;)  operates  the  same  number  of  lights  as  in 
Fig.  IS  (<-?),  and  the  maximum  pressure  between  the  termi- 
nals of  the  dynamo  or  between  the  terminals  of  either  of 
the  circuits  is  just  one-half  that  in  the  single-circuit  scheme 
of  operation.  If,  however,  the  circuit  is  opened  at  any 
point  in  Fig.  IS  (/;),  the  pressure  at  the  break  will  at  once 
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rise  to  a  pressure  that  is  at  least  equal  to  the  total  pressure 
that  the  machine  is  capable  of  generating,  and  will  be  as 
high  as  the  pressure  given  by  the  single-circuit  arrange- 
ment. This  is  because  at  the  instant  that  the  circuit  is 
opened  there  is  but  a  very  small  drop  through  all  the  lamps. 
Moreover,  the  sudden  decrease  in  the  current  causes  a  high 
induced  E.  M.  F.  in  the  windings  of  the  machine  on  account 
of  the  sudden  decrease  in  the  lines  of  force  threading  the 
field  and  armature,  and  the  pressure  obtained  at  the  break 
may,  in  many  cases,  considerably  exceed  the  full-load  volt- 
age of  the  machine. 

34.  Since,  in  the  multicircuit  arrangement,  as  used  on 
the  Brush  machines,  the  several  circuits  are  in  series  with 
each  other,  the  current  must  be  the  same  in  all  and  only  one 
regulator  is  necessary  on  the  dynamo.  Where  two  inde- 
pendent circuits  are  operated  in  parallel  from  the  same 
machine,  it  is  evident  that  the  voltage  applied  to  each  of  the 
circuits  must  be  capable  of  independent  regulation.  For 
this  reason,  the  Western  Electric  multicircuit  machines  are 
provided  with  two  independent  regulators,  one  for  each  cir- 
cuit. Some  of  the  larger  Brush  machines  are  arranged  so 
as  to  operate  four  circuits,  though  any  of  these  dynamos 
may  be  operated  as  ordinary  single-circuit  machines  if 
desired. 


PARAIiLEL.    DISTRIBUTION. 

35.  When  arc  lamps  were  first  introduced,  parallel  dis- 
tribution was  not  very  Common,  but  now  a  large  number  of 
lamps  are  operated  in  parallel  on  constant-potential  circuits, 
both  direct  and  alternating.  The  increased  use  of  enclosed- 
arc  lamps  for  store  and  factory  illumination  is  largely 
accountable  for  this.  Such  places  were  usually  equipped 
with  low-pressure  constant-potential  plants  for  incandescent 
lighting,  and  series-arc  lamps  for  interior  work  are  more  or 
less  objectionable  on  account  of  the  high  pressures  neces- 
sary for  their  operation.     The  series-arc  lamp  is,  however, 
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used  for  interior  illumination  in  some  large  concerns  where  a 
large  number  of  lights  must  be  operated.  Enclosed-arc  lamps 
are  operated  in  parallel  by  connecting  them  directly  across 
the  line,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  20.  Each  lamp  is  here  pro- 
vided with  a  double-pole  switch  and  cut-out  or  branch  block 
carrying  fuses  for  protection  in  case  a  short  circuit  occurs 
in  the  lamp.  Most  lamps  have  a  switch  mounted  on  them, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide   a   separate    switch,  as 


L/ne. 


-A 


Line. 


£Mram/»ft. 


Fig.  ao. 

shown,  when  it  is  wished  to  control  the  lamp  from  a  dis- 
tant point.  Of  course,  the  switch  is  arranged  to  open  the 
circuit  through  the  lamp,  and  not  short-circuit  it,  as  when 
cutting  out  a  series  lamp. 

Fig.  21  shows  the  lamps  connected  to  an  ordinary  110-volt 
direct-current  system.  By  using  lamps  with  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent mec  hanism,  they  may  be  operated  from  the  secondary 
of  a  transformer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22.  When  arc  lamps  are 
operated  from  constant-potential  direct-current  mains,  it  is 
necessary  to  connect  a  resistance  r,  Fig.  20,  in  series  with 
the  arc.  This  is  necessary  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  lamps  will  not  regulate  well  without  it,  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  voltages  used  on  constant-potential 
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circuits  are  usually  considerably  higher  than  the  voltage 
required  by  a  single  arc  lamp,  so  that  the  excess  voltage 
must  be  taken  up  in  a  resistance. 

If  an  arc  lamp  were  connected  directly  to  constant-poten- 
tial mains,  without  the  intervention  of  any  resistance,  its 
action  would  be  unstable.  If  the  current  flowing  through 
an  arc  increases,  the  resistance  of  the  arc  decreases,  because 
the  increased  current  causes  the  cross-section  of  the  arc  to 


wi<si//j 


Fig.  21. 

increase.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  current  decreases,  the 
resistance  of  the  arc  increases.  The  consequence  is  that  if 
the  constant  voltage  of  the  mains  was  just  equal  to  that 
required  by  the  arc  and  if  the  current  through  the  arc 
should,  for  any  reason,  decrease  a  little,  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  arc  would  at  once  increase,  thus  causing  a 
further  decrease  of  current  and  increase  of  resistance,  with 
the  result  that  the  arc  would  go  out.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
increase  of  current  would  result  in  a  decrease  of  resistance, 
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and  this  would  cause  a  still  further  increase  of  current 
The  operation  of  the  lamp  would  therefore  be  unstable, 
and  would  fail  to  maintain  a  constant  arc  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Now,  if  a  line  voltage  somewhat  higher  than  that  required 
by  the  lamp  is  used  and  sufficient  resistance  inserted  to  give 
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a  drop  throu^uh  the  resistance  sufficient  to  bring  the  arc 
voltai^^c  to  tlic  correct  amount  when  the  normal  current  is 
flowing,  the  lamj^  will  become  stable  in  its  action.  For. 
suppose  the  current  decreases    a  little;  the    drop    through 
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the  resistance  will  decrease  and,  since  the  line  voltage  is 
constant,  the  voltage  across  the  arc  will  be  increased,  thus 
compensating  for  the  increased  arc  resistance.  Also,  if  the 
current  increases,  the  drop  through  the  resistance  at  once 
increases  and  the  voltage  across  the  arc  is  lowered.  In 
alternating  current  lamps  a  reactance  or  choke  coil  takes 
the  place  of  the  resistance.  This  consists  of  a  coil  of  wire 
wound  on  an  iron  core.  When  the  alternating  current 
passes  through  the  coil,  the  changing  magnetism  set  up 
generates  a  counter  E.  M.  F.  in  the  coil.  The  choke  coil 
wastes  less  energy  than  the  resistance,  but,  of  course,  it 
cannot  be  used  with  a  direct-current  lamp,  as  the  direct 
current  is  not  capable  of  setting  up  the  alternating  mag- 
netism  necessary  to  generate  the  counter  E.  M.  F.  The 
resistance  or  choke  coil,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  generally 
mounted  in  the  top  of  the  lamp  and  is  arranged  so  that  it 
will  be  ventilated,  in  order  to  insure  cool  running.  Resist- 
ance coils  in  arc  lamps  are  usually  made  of  German  silver 
and  are  in  most  cases  wound  on  porcelain  fittings. 


36.  Lamps  in  Multiple  Series. — The  use  of  the  en- 
closed-arc  lamp  allows  single  lamps  to  be  operated  in  par- 
allel on  100-  to  120-volt 
circuits  without  excessive 
waste.  This  is  because 
these  lamps  take  such  a 
high  voltage  at  the  arc 
(from  70  to  80  volts). 
Open-arc  lamps  take  only 
from  40  to  50  volts  at  the 
arc;  hence,  if  these  lamps 
were  operated  singly  across 
100-  to  120-volt  circuits,  there  would  have  to  be  from  60  to 
80  volts  taken  up  in  the  resistance.  To  avoid  this,  open- 
arc  lamps  were  usually  operated  two  in  series,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  23,  thus  requiring  about  90  volts  for  the  arc,  and  leav- 
ing only  about  20  volts  to  be  taken  up  in  the  resistance  R, 
Quite  a  number  of  lamps  were  at  one  time  operated  in  this 


Fig.  23. 
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way,  but  the  arrangement  never  worked  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. If  one  lamp  failed  to  work  properly,  it  affected  the 
other,  and  the  service  was  not  as  good  as  it  should  have 
been.  This  method  of  operating  lamps  has  therefore  been 
replaced  by  the  use  of  the  single  enclosed-arc  lamp  con- 
nected directly  across  the  mains.  , 

The  two  methods  of  distribution  to  which  we  will  confine 
our  attention  will  be  the  series  system,  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  street  lighting,  and  the  simple  parallel  system, 
used  principally  for  interior  arc  lighting. 


ARC  LAMPS. 

37.  The  different  makes  and  types  of  arc  lamps  in  com- 
mercial use  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  complete  list  of  them  here.  This  is,  however,  not  neces- 
sary, because  many  of  the  types  differ  only  in  mechanical 
details  and  involve  no  new  principles.  Complete  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  different  makes  are  furnished  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  point  out  the 
features  peculiar  to  lamps  adapted  to  the  various  kinds  of 
service. 

38.  No  matter  what  type  of  lamp  is  used,  it  must  be 
arranged  so  that  the  carbons  may  be  kept  apart  at  the 
proper  distance.  In  a  few  special  cases,  as,  for  example,  in 
some  searchlights  or  projection  lamps,  this  is  accomplished 
by  hand.  In  all  commercial  lighting  work  the  lamp  must 
be  provided  witli  a  mechanism  that  will  feed  the  carbons 
together  as  they  are  consumed.  In  most  cases,  the  lower 
carbon  is  fixed  and  the  top  one  is  fed  down  in  such  a  way  as 
to  keep  the  arc  c^f  the  proper  length.  When  the  upper  car- 
bon is  released  by  the  lamp  mechanism,  it  is  fed  down  by 
the  attraction  of  gravity,  (iravity  is  therefore  the  pro- 
pelling power  in  most  lamps,  and  the  whole  lamp  mecha- 
nism is  essentially  a  device  first  to  separate  the  carbons 
and  start  the  arc  and  then  to  release  the  carbon  and  allow 
it  to  feed  down  at  the  proper  time.     This  feeding  must  be 
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accomplished  without  disturbing  other  lamps  on  the  same 
circuit.  The  mechanism  generally  consists  of  a  clutch  or 
clockwork  controlled  by  electromagnets,  the  current  in 
which  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  arc  and  which  releases 
the  clutch  or  clockwork,  thus  allowing  the  carbon  to  feed 
down  whenever  the  arc  exceeds  the  length  for  which  the 
mechanism  is  set. 

As  stated  before,  the  mechanism  must  also  be  arranged 
so  that  the  lamp  will  regulate  without  affecting  other  lamps 
on  the  circuit.  This  is  comparatively  easy  to  accomplish  in 
the  case  of  lamps  operated  in  parallel,  because  the  pressure 
across  the  mains  is  constant,  and  each  lamp  is  independent 
of  its  neighbor;  In  the  case  of  the  series  lamp,  however, 
the  current  that  flows  through  one  lamp  also  flows  through 
all  the  others,  and  each  lamp  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  feed 
when  necessary,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  condition  of 
the  others. 


CONSTANT-POTENTIAL    LAMPS. 

39.  The  regulation  of  constant-potential  lamps  is  usually 
brought  about  by  an  electromagnet  or  solenoid  that  is  con- 
nected directly  in  series  with  the  arc.  This  solenoid  oper- 
ates either  a  clutch  or  clockwork  so  as  to  feed  the  carbon 
when  required.  For  example,  take  the  simple  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  24.  This  is  not  intended  to  illustrate  any 
particular  make  of  lamp,  but  simply  to  bring  out  some  of 
the  points  connected  with  the  operation  of  constant-potential 
lamps  in  general.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  lamps  in  use 
employ  a  clutch  rather  than  a  clockwork  feed.  In  Fig.  24, 
/,  /'  are  the  lamp  terminals  connected  across  a  constant- 
potential  circuit ;  r  is  the  resistance  inserted  to  take  up  the 
surplus  voltage  and  to  make  the  action  of  the  lamp  stable; 
S  is  a  solenoid  connected  directly  in  series  with  r  and  ar- 
ranged to  suck  up  the  core  c  when  current  passes;  d  is  the 
clutch,  which  we  have  here  shown  simply  as  a  washer  with 
a  hole  a  little  larger  than  the  rod  i\  to  which  the  upper  car- 
bon is  attached;  /"  is  a  stop  against  which  d  strikes  when 
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the  core  c  lowers  a  sufficient  amount;  g  is  the  top  (positive) 
carbon  and  h  the  lower  (negative).  The  current  enters 
at  /,  passes  through  r  and  5  to  the  brush  /',  which  makes 

a  sliding  contact 
with  the  carbon 
rod  r.  From  c  it 
passes  to  the  top 
carbon  g^  thence 
to  the  lower  //,  and 
out  at  /'.  The 
path  is  as  indi- 
cated by  the  ar- 
rows. This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  di- 
rect-current lamp; 
hence,  the  current 
should  flow,  as 
shown,  so  as  to 
bring  the  crater  in 
the  upper  carbon.  With  an  alternating-current  lamp,  it 
would,  of  course,  make  no  difference  how  the  lamp  was 
connected. 


Fig.  24. 


40.  When  the  current  is  off,  d  comes  down  against/ 
and  is  tilted  so  that  i*  slides  through  until  ^'^  strikes //.  As 
soon  as  the  current  is  turned  on  by  closing  switch  ;//,  the 
core  c  is  at  once  sucked  up  to  the  full  limit  for  which  the 
lamp  is  adjusted.  As  soon  as  r  moves  up  r/  tilts,  as  shown 
in  tlie  figure,  and  grips  l\  thus  raising  g  and  striking  or 
starting  the  arc.  As  the  carbons  burn,  the  arc  gradually 
becomes  longer  and,  consequently,  the  resistance  of  the  lamp, 
as  a  whole,  increases.  One  fact  that  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  is  that  this  lamp  is  connected  in  multiple  across  a  constant- 
potential  circuit;  hence,  as  the  arc  lengthens,  the  current 
through  the  lamj)  is  bound  to  decrease,  no  matter  what 
current  the  other  lamps  on  the  same  circuit  may  be  taking. 
The  result  is  that  as  the  arc  gets  longer,  5  becomes  weaker 
because  of  the  smaller  current  and  c  lowers  a  little.     Whenr 
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has  moved  a  short  distance,  d  comes  in  contact  with  /*,  and 
as  c  drops  still  farther,  d  is  tipped  a  little  and  allows  rod  e  to 
slide  through.  As  soon  as  the  carbons  come  nearer  together, 
the  current  at  once  increases,  c  is  pulled  up,  and  the  rod  is 
held  until  the  current  becomes  small  enough  to  allow  it  to 
feed  again.  In  this  way  the  carbon  is  fed  down,  a  little  at 
a  time,  and  the  feeding  is  brought  about  by  the  decrease  of 
the  current  due  to  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  arc.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  regulation  of  a  constant-potential  lamp 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  a  simple  series  solenoid, 
or  magnet,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  mechanism  of  these 
lamps  is  very  simple;  some  of  the  modern  enclosed-arc 
lamps  have  but  little  more  mechanism  than  that  indicated 
in  Fig.  24. 


SERIES- ARC  LAMPS— OPEN  ARC. 

41.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  regulation  of  series- 
arc  lamps  and  the  mechanism  necessary  for  their  operation, 
we  have  a  different  problem  to  deal  with.  In  the  first  place, 
when  lamps  are  run  in  series,  the  current  is  always  main- 
tained at  a  constant  value,  or  it  should  be  if  the  regulator 
on  the  dynamo  works  properly.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  a 
series  magnet  alone  is  not  able  to  do  the  regulating,  because 
its  pull  remains  the  same  no  matter  what  might  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  arc.  Again,  there  must  be  some  device  in  the 
series  lamp  that  will  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  circuit 
in  case  a  carbon  should  become  broken,  fall  out,  or  the  cir- 
cuit through  the  lamps  become  broken  in  any  way.  If  such 
a  device  is  not  provided,  an  open  circuit  in  the  lamp  will 
result  in  all  the  lights  on  the  circuit  going  out.  This  device 
is  called  a  cut-out. 

4:2.  Although  the  current  through  the  arc  remains  con- 
stant in  a  series  system,  the  voltage  across  the  arc  increases 
as  its  length  increases,  and  this  increased  voltage  is  made  to 
bring  about  the  regulation.     Suppose  that  we  modify  the 
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simple  lamp  shown  in  Fig.  24  by  extending  the  core  c 
wards  and  adding  another  solenoid  5',  as  shown  in  Fi 
We  can  also  omit  the  starting  resistance  r,  as  this  is  t 
series  lamp,  and  there  will  be  no  excess  voltage  to  be 
up;  the  current  is  maintained  at  a  constant  valu 
resistance  is  not  necessary  to  insure  stability  of  opei 
This  second  coil  i""  is  to  be  wound  with  a  large  nura' 
turns  of  fine  wire,  so  that  when  it  is  connected  in 
across  the  arc,  as  shown,  but  a  small  current  wil 
through  it.  The  coils  S,  S'  pull  c  in  opposite  direi 
and  c  wil!  always  take  up  such  a  position  that  the  twe 
are  balanced.     The  action  of  the  lamp  is,  then,  as  ft 


When  the  lamp  is  out,  the  carbons  g.  It  are  in  cc 
Notice  that  the  switch  m  in  this  lamp  is  connected  acn 
terminals,  and  in  order  to  put  out  the  lamp,  in  is  ( 
This  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  constant-potential  lamj 
is  operated  in  parallel.  When  the  lamp  is  thrown  in) 
cuit,  the  main  current  passes  between  g  and  h,  but  sin 
carbons  are  in  contact  there  will  be  little  or  no  di 
potential  between  them  and,  hence,  practically  no  a 
win  pass  through  the  shunt  coil  S'.     The  result  is  that 
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^.  '^  up  the  plunger,  and  in  so  doing  lifts  the  upper  carbon 
r^  starts  the  arc.  The  instant,  however,  that  the  carbons 
\fi  separate,  current  flows  through  5',  because  there  is  then 
txsiderable  difference  of  potential  between  g  and  h.  The 
»ult  is  that  as  the  carbons  are  separated,  the  downward 
U  of  5'  becomes  stronger  until  it  finally  balances  the 
ward  pull  of  5,  when  the  arc  remains  stationary.  As  the 
rbons  burn  away,  the  arc  becomes  longer;  hence,  its 
distance  increases  and  the  voltage  across  the  arc  increases. 
le  pull  of  5  does  not  change,  because  the  main  current  is 
lintained  constant  by  the  dynamo.  The  pull  of  S  keeps 
creasing  as  the  carbons  burn  away,  and  c  is  gradually 
illed  down  until  the  lamp  feeds.  As  soon  as  g  feeds  down 
e  pull  of  S'  decreases,  because  the  arc  shortens;  hence, 
.e  position  of  c  becomes  again  balanced,  and  so  on,  the 
unger  c  moving  back  and  forth  through  a  small  range 
itween  the  coils.  By  properly  adjusting  the  clutch,  such 
lamp  may  be  made  to  keep  the  arc  at  the  proper  length 
ithin  very  close  limits. 

43.  The  student  should  carefully  note  the  essential  fea- 
iires  of  the  above  lamp,  because  practically  all  series  lamps 
epend  for  their  operation  on  the  use  of  two  coils.  One  of 
lese,  the  series  coil,  carries  the  main  current,  and  is 
Dposed  by  the  shunt  coil,  which  carries  a  current  depend- 
ig  on  the  length  of  the  arc.  The  current  in  the  shunt  coil 
spends  only  on  the  length  of  the  arc  in  each  individual 
mp  and  is  independent  of  the  condition  of  the  other 
mps.  A  lamp  of  this  kind  is  known  as  a  differential 
imp,  because  the  position  of  the  core  c  depends  on  the 
fference  in  the  pulls  between  5  and  S\  The  simple  series 
mp  shown  in  Fig.  25  is  not  provided  with  a  cut-out, 
.It  the  action  of  this  device  will  be  explained  later  when 
)me  of  the  different  types  of  lamp  are  described.  In  some 
lakes  of  lamps  the  coarse-wire  and  fine-wire  coils  are  both 
ound  on  the  same  spools,  and  instead  of  using  solenoids 
ith  a  core  that  is  drawn  into  them,  the  coils  are  provided 
ith  a  fixed  iron  core  and  arranged  so   as   to  attract   an 
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armature  that  releases  the  clutch  or  clockwork  mechanism, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  Thomson-Houston  (T.  H.)  and 
Brush  lamps  use  two  coils  wound  on  the  same  core,  and  the 
armature  operates  a  clutch.  In  the  Wood  lamp,  solenoids 
are  used  very  much  as  indicated  in  Fig.  25,  and  these  lamps 
are  made  for  either  a  clockwork  feed  or  a  clutch  feed.  In 
lamps  having  a  clockwork  feed,  the  rod  that  holds  the  upper 
carbon  is  usually  provided  with  a  rack  cut  along  one  side. 
This  rack  engages  with  a  gear-wheel  that  is  held  from  turn- 
ing by  means  of  a  ratchet  wheel  and  pawl.  The  frame  on 
which  these  gears  are  mounted  is  pivoted,  and  its  movement 
is  brought  about  by  the  controlling  magnets  or  solenoids. 
When  the  frame  is  moved  by  the  action  of  the  shunt  mag- 
net, the  i^awl  is  thrown  out  of  interference  with  the  ratchet 
wheel  and  the  lamp  feeds.  The  movement  at  any  one 
feeding  is  very  slight,  and  the  carbons  approach  each  other 
so  gradually,  if  the  lamp  is  properly  adjusted,  that  a  steady 
light  is  the  result.  The  feeding  mechanism  of  a  clockwork 
lamp  is  slightly  more  complicated  than  that  of  a  clutch  lamp. 
In  the  latter,  the  carbon  rod  must  be  kept  clean  and  bright, 
or  else  the  clutch  will  not  act  properly.  If,  however, 
a  clutch  lamp  is  looked  after  as  it  should  be,  it  will  feed 
smoothly  and  give  good  results.  The  use  of  clockwork  mech- 
anisms is  not  as  common  as  it  once  was,  and  practically  all 
the  modern  lamps  are  operated  by  a  clutch  of  some  kind. 
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ch)nst.\:nt-c'uruknt  series  tramps — opex  arc. 

44.  The  constant-current  series  arc  lamp  using  direct 
current  and  burning  with  an  open  arc  has  in  the  past  been 
the  style  of  lamp  almost  universally  used  for  street  lighting. 
There  are  thousands  of  these  lamps  in  use,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  regulating  mechanism  of  some  of 
them  is  more  or    less  complicated,   they  have   given   very 
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good  service  and  their  general  design  has  been  changed 
but  little.  It  is  now  customary  to  run  more  lamps  on  a 
circuit  than  was  once  the  case;  hence,  the  voltage  of  the 
circuits  is  higher,  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  lamp 
mechanism  with  better  insulation  than  was  used  inthe  older 
lamps.  The  design  of  the  clutch  has  also  been 
modilied  from  time  to  time,  but  as  a  whole  the 
mechanism  of  these  lamps  remains  about  the 
same  in  principle  as  it  was  when  they  were 
first  intrtxluced.  The  open  arc  is  being  grad- 
ually ousted  for  street  lighting  by  the  enclosed 
arc,  but  as  there  are  still  very  large  numbers 
of  the  former  in  use,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ^ . 
explain  a  few  of  the  more  important  types.  '  n"77" 
For  this  purpose  we  will  select  the  Brush. 
the  T.  H.  (Thomson- Houston),  and  the  Wood 
lamps,  as  these  have  been  more  largely  used 
than  any  others. 

45.  When  an  open-arc  lamp  is  required  to 
burn  all  night,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  it 
with  two  carbons,  arranged  so  that  when  one 
is  consumed  the  other  will  start  up.  Fig.  3fj 
shows  a  Brush  double-arc  lamp  for  all-night 
burning.  This  view  shows  the  lamp  with  the 
globe  removed  and  with  one  pair  of  carbons 
nearly  consumed.  As  soon  as  the  carbon 
rod  a  gets  to  its  lowest  point,  the  rod  li  starts 
feeding,  and  the  other  pair  of  carbons  are 
consumed.  In  order  to  obtain  a  long  life  for 
the  carbons,  some  companies  use  single  lamps, 
but  instead  of  the  ordinary  ^'^-inch  or  J-inch  ^"^'  *' 
round  cafbons,  they  use  f-inch  or  even  larger.  This  results 
in  a  long  life,  but  the  large  carbons  are  apt  to  cast  objec- 
tionable shadows.  Another  scheme  for  securing  long  life 
for  the  carbons  of  open  arcs  is  to  use  flat  carbon  plates, 
but  this,  also,  has  the  bad  feature  of  giving  poor  light 
distribution. 
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40,     The  BruBh  Are  liamp. — The  general  appearancefl 
this  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  36,  which  will  serve  to  illusti 


the  appearance   nf   all   the  lamps  nf  this  class.     A   is  the 
frame  carrying  the  lower  carbon  holders  b,  b  and  the  globe 
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holder  r;  ^  is  the  cover  for  protecting  the  lamp  mechanism; 
a  is  one  of  the  carbon  rods  carrying  the  upper  carbon 
holder.  When  the  lamp  is  newly  trimmed,  these  rods  push 
through  the  case  and  are  protected  by  the  chimneys  /,  /. 
7^,  7  '  are  the  lamp  terminals 

Fig.  27  shows  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  lamp  and 
Fig.  2S  the  connections.     The  coils  5,  S'  and  a^  b  are  really 
wound  on  top  of  each  other,  but  we  have  here  shown  them 
side  by  side  for  the  sake  of  clearness.     P  and  N  are  the 
positive  and  negative  terminals  of  the  lamp.      The  poles  of 
the  regulating  magnet  are  at  /,  ;;/;  and  o  is  the  armature 
that  moves  up  and  down  with  the  rocker  R  hinged  at  the 
points  /,  /.     The  clutches  are  not   shown   in  Fig.  28,  but 
they  can  be  seen  at  xr,  z^  Fig.  27.     Their  operation  will  be 
described  later.     The  two  upper  positive  carbons  ^,  e  are 
attached  to  the  carbon  rods  ;/,  v.     When  no  current  is  flow- 
ing  through   the  lamp,  the  armature  /?,   Fig.   28,   and  the 
rocker  A*  are  in  the  lowest  position,  and  the  strip  c  comes  in 
contact  with  the  terminals  /,  y,  thus  cutting  out  the  lamp 
and  allowing  the  current  to  take  the  path  P-l—2-j-i-r-N. 
C  is  an  auxiliary  cut-out    that  is  intended  to   cut    out  the 
lamp  whenever  the  pressure  across  the  arc  exceeds  70  volts. 
It  consists  of  a  magnet  provided  with  two  windings  a  and  b, 
connected  as  shown,  and  a  pivoted  armature  d'  that  makes 
contact  at  c'  when  the  magnet  acts.      A  small  amount  of 
adjustable  resistance  r'  is  in  shunt  with  the  series  magnet  5. 
By  regulating  this  resistance,  the  pull  of  the  series  magnet 
may  l)e  adjusted;  r  is  another  small  resistance  connected  in 
series  with  the  rut-out  c, 

47.  The  a(  tion  of  the  lamp  will  be  understood  by  refer- 
ring to  l^'ig.  2S.  First  we  will  suppose  that  the  lamp  is  con- 
nected in  (nrcuit  but  is  short-circuited  by  the  switch  blade  A' 
on  top  of  the  lamp  being  on  contact  1.  The  current  then  flows 
directly  across  from  /^to  /,  thence  through  A' and  out  on  the 
line.  Under  these  circumstances  no  current  flows  through 
the  mechanism,  the  armature  will  be  down,  the  carbons  in 
contact,   and   piece  c  will  connect   /  and  j.      Now,  suppose 
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switch  K  to  be  opened.  The  current  will  then  take  two 
paths  as  follows:  P-r' -y-u-e-f-N  and  P-'l-2-j-'t-r-N. 
However,  since  5,  5  are  connected  in  shunt  with  r\  a  portion 
of  the  current  will  flow  through  the  series  coils,  taking  the 
path  1-2-j-SS-y^  and  the  armature  will  be  lifted,  thus 
separating  the  carbons  and  establishing  the  arc.  As  soon  as 
the  armature  is  raised,  the  contact  c  leaves  the  terminals  /,y, 
and  the  current  passing  through  r  is  interrupted  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  current  that  passes  through  the  fine- 
wire  coils  S\  S'.  The  clutch  has  now  lifted  the  carbons 
and  the  lamp  is  in  operation.  One  end  of  the  fine-wire  coil 
connects '  to  the  upper  carbon,  as  indicated  at  4»  and  the 
shunt  current  takes  the  path  ^r-S'-S'-b-c'-a-i-r-N.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  coils  S\  S\  and  b  are  in  series  and  are 
connected  in  shunt  with  the  arc.  Coils  a  and  b  tend  to  raise 
the  armature  d\  but  the  current  flowing  under  normal  con- 
ditions is  not  sufficient  to  actually  raise  it.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  current  circulates  around  5 ',  5 '  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  5,  5. 

48.  As  the  carbons  burn  away  and  the  arc  becomes 
longer,  the  current  through  the  shunt  coils  increases,  thus 
making  the  poles  of  the  controlling  magnet  weaker  and 
allowing  the  armature  and  rocker  to  gradually  drop  down. 
This  lowering  continues  until  the  clutch  releases  and  allows 
the  carbon  rod  to  slide  down  a  little. 

Fig.  29  shows  a  form  of  clutch  used  in  this  lamp.  The 
piece  a  rises  and  falls  with  the  rocker,  and  when  it  is  raised 
the  piece  b  is  clamped  against  the  carbon  rod 
by  means  of  the  small  lever  d,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  armature  lifts  the  whole  rod. 
When  a  descends,  because  of  the  magnets 
becoming  weaker,  the  whole  clutch  and  rod 
move  down  until  the  piece  e  strikes  the 
plate  f.  The  piece  g  then  remains  station- 
ary, while  a  moves  down  a  little  farther,  thus 
moving  the  small  lever  d  and  unlocking  the 

clutch.  PlO.  29. 
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49.  Suppose  now  that  a  carbon  rod  should  stick  in  some 
way  and  fail  to  feed  properly.  The  arc  would  gradually 
become  longer  and  the  voltage  across  it  would  increase 
until  the  current  in  the  shunt  circuit  became  much  larger 
than  the  normal  amount ;  this  would  cause  the  armature  d'oi 
the  auxiliary  cut-out  C  to  be  drawn  up  and  contact  made  at  f'. 
The  current  would  then  take  the  path  P-l-^—^/'-c'-a-i-r-N: 
the  series  and  shunt  coils  would  both  be  cut  out,  but  the 
current  flowing  through  a  would  hold  up  d'.  The  cutting 
out  of  the  main  coils  would  cause  the  rocker  to  drop  and  c 
would  then  come  into  contact  with  i  and  j\  thus  cutting 
out  the  auxiliary  cut-out.  If  the  dropping  of  the  rocker 
frame  should  make  the  carbons  come  together,  part  of  the 
current  will  pass  through  the  series  coils  by  the  path 
2-j-S-S-3-u-c-f-N,  because  in  the  other  path  we  have  the 
resistance  r.  The  result  is  that  the  lamp  will  start  up 
again.  If  the  resistance  r  were  not  used,  the  path 
2-d'-c'-a-i-N  would  be  of  low  resistance  compared  with 
2-j-S-S-S-u-c-f-N^  and  the  lamp  would  not  relight ;  hence, 
the  use  of  the  resistance  r.  If  a  carbon  should  become 
broken  or  fall  out,  all  the  current  would  for  an  instant 
pass  through  the  fine-wire  coils;  hence,  d'  would  at  once 
rise  and  cut  out  the  lamp.  Of  course,  in  this  case  c  would 
come  into  contact  with  /  and  J  and  remain  there,  because 
the  carbons  could  not  come  into  contact  again  and  allow 
the  lamp  to  relight.  If  no  cut-out  were  provided,  there 
would  not  only  be  danger  of  a  break  in  the  circuit,  due  to 
the  carbons  being  broken  or  failing  to  feed^  but  in  addition 
the  shunt  coils  would  be  burned  out  because  the  whole  cur- 
rent would,  under  these  circumstances,  pass  through  them. 

50.  From  the  above  description,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
lamp  works  on  the  differential  principle.  When  the  lamp  is 
not  in  operation,  the  carbons  are  together.  As  soon  as  the 
current  passes,  the  series  coils  separate  the  carbons,  thus 
starting  the  arc.  The  regulation  is  then  brought  about 
by  the  opposing  action  of  the  shunt  coil  causing  the  release 
of  the  clutch. 
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THE  TnOMSON-HOUSTON   (T.   H.)  LAMP. 

61.  The  Thomson- Houston  open-arc  series  lamp  is  one 
that  has  been  very  largely  used  for  street  lighting  on  con- 
stant-current circuits.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
mechanism  of  this  lamp  is  somewhat  complicated  and  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  parts,  it  has  given,  on  the  whole, 
very  good  service ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
common  types  of  constant-current  lamps  that  although  the 
conditions  under  which  they  must  work  are  trying,  they 
have  given  good  service.  The  T.  H.  lamp  has  been  changed 
comparatively  little,  as  regards  its  main  features,  since  it 
was  first  brought  out.  Some  of  the  smaller  details,  such  as 
the  clutch,  cut-out  contacts,  etc.,  have  been  changed,  but 
the  general  arrangement  has  remained  much  the  same.  In 
the  later  lamps  the  insulation  of  the  frame  has  been  improved, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  more  lamps  are  now  run  on  a  circuit 
than  formerly  and  the  pressure  applied  to  the  circuits  is 
correspondingly  higher. 

52.  The  T.  H.  lamp  differs  considerably  from  the  dif- 
ferential lamp  just  described.  The  series  coil  is  used  only 
to  start  the  arc,  and  when  the  lamp  is  in  operation  under 
normal  conditions,  no  current  flows  through  it.  The  regula- 
tion is  effected  by  means  of  the  shunt  coil  alone,  and  when 
the  lamp  is  not  burning  the  carbons  are  separated  instead  of 
being  together,  as  is  the  case  with  most  lamps.  Fig.  30  (a) 
and  (d)  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  T.  H.  double  lamp,  but 
for  the  present  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  Fig.  31, 
which  shows  the  connections  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  essential  parts.  This  figure  is  intended  to  show  only 
the  principle  of  operation  and  is  not  supposed  to  be  an 
exact  illustration  of  the  parts  of  the  lamp  itself,  as  some  of 
the  minor  parts  have  been  omitted  in  order  to  make  the 
diagram  as  simple  as  possible.  A  and  B  are  the  -[-  and 
—  terminals  in  the  shape  of  hooks,  so  that  the  suspending 
wires  may  also  be  used  to  conduct  the  current  into  the  lamp; 
£  E  is  the  carbon  rod  carrying  the  upper  carbon  ;;/  ; 
the  lower  carbon   ;/  is  supported  by  the  lamp  frame,  not 
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shown  in  the  figure 
rocker  frame  pivoted  at  x 
and  carrying  an  iron  arma- 
ture O.  This  latter  has  t«o 
holes  in  it,  through  which 
the  conical  pole  pieces  of  the 
magnet  project  when  the 
armature  is  pulled  down. 
When  the  lamp  is  not  in 
operation,  this  frame  is  held 
at  its  highest  position  by 
the  adjustable  spring  J': 
the  movements  of  the  rocket 
are  steadied  by  the  dashpt'i 
C;  s  is  the  series  coil  wound 
over  the  shunt  coil  M;  there 
are  two  spools  side  by  side, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  30;  //^  is  a 
small  coil  in  series  with  the 
carbons.  //  is  called  the 
starting  coil,  and  its  office 
is  to  cut  the  series  coil  s  int>i 
or  out  of  action.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  movable  ar- 
mature K,  on  which 
mounted  the  insulated 
tact  /  tipped  with  sil 
f  is  another  silver-tipped 
contact  connected  to  the 
point  c.  When  no  current 
flows  through  //,  c  and  / 
are  in  contact;  /»  and  r  are 
the  cut-out  contacts,  the 
action  of  which  will  be  de- 
scribed later.  2.  is  the  clutch 
and  its  action  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  one  just  described 
for  the  Brush  lamp. 
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53.  We  will  first  consider  the  operation  of  the  lamp 
under  ordinary  conditions.  In  Fig.  31  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  clutch  L  and  frame  R  are  up  and  that  the  car- 
bons   are    drawn    a    short    distance    apart.      In    order    that 


the  lamp  may  be  started,  m  must  be  lowered  so  as  to 
touch  »,  and  this  is  accomplished  as  follows:  At  the  instant 
that  the  current  is  turned  on,  c  and  f  are  in  contact, 
because  no  current  is  flowing  through  H ;  hence  as  soon  as 
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the  current  passes,  it  takes  the  path  A-^  through  the  series 
coil  s  to  c-e-f-g-B,  Practically  no  current  would  go  from 
c  through  the  shunt  coil  to  B  because  of  the  high  resistance 
of  this  path  compared  with  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  cur- 
rent passes  through  ^,  the  rocker  is  pulled  down  and  the 
clutch  is  released,  bringing  the  carbons  in  contact  and  allow- 
ing part  of  the  current  to  take  the  path  A-b-H—E-m-n-B. 
As  soon  as  current  passes  through  //,  the  armature  K  is 
attracted,  thus  separating  e  and/  and  cutting  off  the  cur- 
rent through  the  series  coil  s  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  current  through  the  shunt  coil  M.  The  result  is  that 
the  rocker  rises  and  carries  with  it  the  upper  carbon,  thus 
separating  the  carbons  and  starting  the  arc.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  carbons  are  separated,  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  potential  across  the  arc;  hence,  the  shunt 
coil  M  takes  its  normal  current  and  holds  the  rocker  at 
the  proper  point  to  give  the  length  of  arc  for  which  the  lamp 
is  adjusted.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  series  coil  is  cut  out 
after  the  arc  has  been  started. 

54.  The  lamp  is  now  supposed  to  be  burning,  and  as  the 
arc  grows  longer  the  pull  of  the  shunt  coil  increases  and 
the  rocker  is  gradually  pulled  down  until  the  shoe  /of  the 
clutch  comes  against  the  stop,  and  any  further  movement 
causes  the  rod  /:  to  slide  down  a  little.  The  pull  due  to  the 
shunt  coil  decreases  with  the  shortened  arc,  and  the  rocker 
rises  to  its  normal  position.  The  feeding  is  thus  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  shunt  magnet  working  against 
the  sprinj^  l\ 

5i>.  If  the  carbons  should  stick  and  fail  to  feed,  the  arc 
will  jj^radually  ^row  longer  imtil  the  pull  exerted  by  the 
shunt  magnet  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  cut-out  con- 
tact /  down  against  r.  The  current  will  then  take  the 
path  A-p-r-E-jii-n-g-B  in  preference  to  passing  through 
//.  K  will  then  rise  and  bring  c  and  f  in  contact.  The 
current  will  then  take  the  path  A-b-s-c-e-f—g-'-B \  the 
series  coil  will  hold  down  the  armature  and  the  lamp  will  be 
cut  out  unless  the  movement  of  the  rocker  should  release 
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the  rod  and  allow  the  carbon  to  feed,  in  which  case  the  lamp 
will  continue  to  burn  and  rocker  R  will  rise  again,  thus 
separating  /  and  r. 

66.  If  a  carbon  should  fall  out,  the  current  through  the 
shunt  will  suddenly  increase  and  the  current   through  H 
will  be  interrupted,  R  will  be  pulled  down,  and  IC  will  rise 
the  final  result  being  that  the  lamp  is  cut  out. 

67.  When  the  lamp  is  to  be  switched  out,  the  switch  W 
is  used.  This  switch  takes  the  form  of  a  cam  V  operated  by 
the  lever  u,  seen  at  the  top  of  the  lamp.  Fig.  30.  When  the 
handle  is  turned  to  one  side,  the  cam  comes  against  the  cast- 
ing that  carries  the  upper  cut-out  contact,  and  thus  estab- 
lishes a  short  circuit  from  terminal  to  terminal.  Fig.  30 
shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  mechanism  of  this 
lamp.  The  lettering  of  the  parts  corresponds  to  that  given 
in  Fig.  31,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  identified. 


THE  WOOD   ARC  LAMP. 

68.  This  lamp  operates  on  the  differential  principle  and 
has  been  made  .both  for  clockwork  and  clutch  feed.  In  the 
clockwork  lamp  the  carbon  feeds  down  whenever  the  move- 
ment of  the  rocker  throws  the  pawl  out,  so  as  to  allow  the 
clockwork  to  operate.  In  the  clutch  lamp  the  movement  of 
the  rocker  controls  the  clutch  in  much  the  same  way  as  for 
the  lamps  already  described. 

Fig.  32  shows  the  general  scheme  of  connections  for  a 
Wood  lamp.  Here  the  series  coils  Af  are  arranged  verti- 
cally above  the  shunt  coils  S.  There  are  two  series  and  two 
shunt  coils.  Two  plungers  connected  by  a  crosspiece  ^  are 
moved  up  and  down  by  the  coils,  or  solenoids,  as  described 
in  Art.  4!<5.  This  armature  moves  a  pivoted  frame,  not 
shown  in  the  sketch,  and  thus  brings  about  the  regulation. 

69.  When  the  lamp  is  not  in  operation,  the  carbons 
are  together  and  the  plungers  are  at  their  lowest  position. 


M 
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When  this  is  the  case,  pin  d  rests  on  spring  c,  which 
is  in  electrical  connection  with  the  framework  and  the 
carbon  rod  h.  When  the  current  is  turned  on,  it  takes  the 
..  ...        paths    A-p-d-e-R-B 

l||_  1)1+    and    A-p-k-l-M-M- 

m-n-B.  The  resist- 
ance R  is  in  itself 
small,  but  it  is  fairly 
large  compared  with 
that  of  the  series 
coils  M,  and  enough 
current  will  take  the 
path  through  the 
series  coils  to  lift  the 
plungers  and  start 
the  arc  by  separating 
the  carbons.  At  the 
same  time,  contact 
is  broken  between  d 
and  c,  so  that  all  the 
main  current  passes 
through  the  series 
coils.  The  shunt 
coils  5  are  connected 
across  the  arc,  and 
as  soon  as  the  arc  is  started,  they  set  up  a  pull  in  opposition 
to  the  series  coils.  When  the  arc  has  burned  to  a  certain 
length,  the  plungers  are  pulled  down  enough  to  allow  the 
carbon  ti)  f^ed.  The  action  of  the  lamp,  as  a  whole,  is  i 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  elementary  lamp  described 
in  Art.  \''i. 


(to.  If  the  rod  should  stick,  the  arc  gradually  grows 
li)nj,'cr  until  the  pull  of  coils  .S'  brings  d  down  against  f  and 
thus  cuts  out  the  lamp.  The  object  of  using  the  resistance  R 
is  to  enable  the  lamp  to  start  up.  If  R  were  not  present, 
the  resistance  of  the  path />-/;-(/-(•-/>'  would  be  so  low  com- 
pared with  the  path  p-h-k-l-M-M-m-n-B  that  not  enough 
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current  would  flow  through  the  series  coils  to  start  the 
lamp.  This  lamp  is  also  provided  with  a  rod  cut-out,  as 
shown  at  E^  F,  This  short-circuits  the  lamp  when  the  car- 
bons have  become  nearly  consumed.  C  is  a  hand  switch 
operated  by  turning  the  handle  D\  it  is  used  to  cut  the  lamp 
out  of  the  circuit  whenever  desired.  When  the  handle  D  is 
turned,  a  and  b  are  brought  into  contact,  thus  making  a 
direct  connection  between  A  and  B, 

61,  The  above  descriptions  of  three  of  the  leading  styles 
of  constant-current  series  lamps  will  give  the  student  an 
idea  as  to  the  main  features  of  such  lamps.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  in  all  of  them  the  arc  is  started  by  means  of  a 
series  coil  and  that  the  feeding  is  regulated  by  means  of  a 
shunt  coil.  Most  of  the  series  lamps  take  about  9. 6  amperes 
for  the  2,000  candlepower  size  and  Q.Q  amperes  for  the 
1,200  candlepower  size.  The  voltage  across  the  arc  is  from 
40  to  50  volts  and  the  carbons  are  generally  -^  inch,  \  inch, 
-f^  inch,  or  f  inch  in  diameter. 


eONSTANT-CITRRENT    SERrBS  LAMPS  — ENCLOSED   ARC. 

62,     Comparison  Between  Open  and  Enclosed  Arcs. 

Up  to  within  a  comparatively  recent  date,  the  open-arc  series 
lamp  had  the  field  of  street  lighting  practically  to  itself. 
The  constant-current  enclosed-arc  lamp  is,  however,  now 
being  extensively  installed.  It  is  used  nearly  altogether  for 
new  work,  and  is  replacing  the  older  open-arc  lamp  in  many 
places.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  that  the  old  lamps  were 
unsatisfactory  in  operation,  because  they  have  been  operated 
for  years  and,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  have 
given  admirable  service.  Neither  does  the  enclosed  arc 
give  more  light  than  the  open  lamp;  in  fact,  it  does  not  give 
quite  as  much  for  the  same  amount  of  power  consumed. 
Even  assuming  that  the  arcs  themselves  give  as  much 
light,  the  use  of  the  two  globes  in  the  case  of  the  enclosed 
arc  cuts  down  the  amount  of  light  more  than  does  the  single 
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globe  that  is  usfed  with  the  open  arc.  This,  however,  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  more  agreeable  character  of  the 
light  given  by  the  enclosed  arc.  The  strong  contrasts  so 
noticeable  with  the  open  arc  are  softened  down,  and  the 
change  from  open  to  enclosed  arcs  is  one  that  is  generally 
popular,  even  if  the  intensity  of  illumination  is  somewhat 
reduced.  The  true  reason  of  the  change  is,  however,  that 
the  enclosed  arcs  are  cheaper  to  operate. 

63,     Voltaire  Uoqvilred  by  Series  Enclosed- Arc  lAmpe. 

As  stated  previously,  the  enclosed  arc  is  much  longer  than 
the  open  arc.  This  is  necessary  because  the  carbons  do  not 
become  pointed,  there  is  no  well-defined  crater,  and  the  car- 
bons must  be  separated  considerably  to  allow  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  light.  Also,  a  short  enclosed  arc  will  not  work 
well,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  carbon  on  the  carbon  points. 
These  lamps,  therefore,  take  a  rather  small  current,  and  the 
voltage  across  the  arc  is  high.  This  is  a  decided  advantage 
where  lamps  are  operated  in  parallel  on  constant-potential 
systems,  where  the  pressure  is  nearly  always  higher  than  that 
actually  required  by  the  lamp  and  the  excess  voltage  has  to 
be  taken  up  by  a  resistance  or  choke  coil.  When,  however, 
it  comes  to  operating  lamps  in  series,  the  high  voltage  across 
the  arc  brt'onit's,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  disadvantage.  It 
means  that  for  a  given  number  of  lamps  operated  on  a  cir- 
cuit, the  pressure  at  the  terminals  of  the  circuit  must  be 
higher  in  ease  enclosed  ares  are  used.  This  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  operate  a  large  number  of  lamps  from  one  machine, 
but  by  using  the  multicircuit  arrangement,  the  pressure 
aj)plie(l  to  each  circuit  may  be  kept  down.  Constant- 
current  are  maehint^s  are  now  built  to  generate  as  high  as 
11, ()()()  volts,  which  is  about  ecjuivalent  to  150  enclosed  arcs. 
It  is  (juite  ronimon  to  find  as  many  as  100  lamps  operated 
on  a  single  ( ireuit.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
where  these  high  voltages  are  used,  the  line  insulation  must 
bt^  thoroughly  good,  and  attempts  to  use  these  pressures 
uj)on  old  lines  having  j)oor  insulation  have  resulted  in  con- 
tinual trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  involved. 
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64.  Alternating-Current  Series  Enclosed-Arc  Xiamps. 

Enclosed  arcs  are  now  very  often  operated  in  series  by  con- 
stant current  on  alternating-current  systems,  i.  e.,  the  alter- 
nating current  through  the  series  of  lamps  is  maintained  at  a 
constant  value.  The  lamps  used  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  for  constant  direct-current  circuits,  except  that 
all  magnet  cores  and  armatures  are  laminated  to  prevent 
heating  due  to  eddy  currents,  and  the  mechanism  is  designed 
so  as  to  avoid  disagreeable  humming.  The  methods  for 
supplying  current  to  series  alternating-current  lamps  and 
the  arrangements  for  maintaining  the  current  at  constant 
value  will  be  taken  up  when  the  subject  of  station  apparatus 
is  considered. 

65.  Current. — Series  enclosed-arc  lamps  are  ordinarily 
operated  at  about  6.6  amperes,  and  the  voltage  per  lamp  is 
from  70  to  78  volts,  depending  on  the  length  of  arc  for 
which  the  lamp  is  adjusted.  These  lamps  have  also  been 
built  for  a  current  as  large  as  8  amperes,  with  a  correspond- 
ingly lower  voltage,  but  the  values  given  above  are  the  ones 
commonly  met  with. 

66.  Remarks  on  Enclosed-Arc  Ijamp  Construction, 

The  mechanism  of  an  enclosed-arc  lamp  generally  contains 
the  same  essential  features  as  the  corresponding  open  arc, 
but  in  most  cases  the  arrangement  is  simpler.  The  open 
arc  must  be  fed  equently,  because  the  carbons  burn  at  a 
comparatively  rapid  rate  and  the  clutch  or  other  feeding 
mjechanism  must  be  accurately  adjusted  and  kept  in  good 
condition  if  the  lamp  is  to  burn  steadily.  For  this  reason, 
the  upper  carbon  of  an  open-arc  lamp  is  attached  to  a  car- 
bon rod  on  which  the  clutch  operates,  and  which  is,  or 
should  be,  kept  in  a  clean,  polished  condition.  The  current 
is  generally  carried  to  the  top  carbon  by  means  of  a  copper 
brush  pressing  against  the  rod.  In  the  enclosed-arc  lamp 
the  op>eration  of  feeding  takes  place  at  comparatively  long 
intervals,  and  the  feeding  mechanism  does  not  need  to  be  so 
delicately  adjusted.     It  is,  therefore,  a  common  practice  to 
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have  the  clutch  operate  directly  on  the  carbon  and  to  di'^- 
pense  entirely  with  the  carbon  rod.  Such  lamps  are  spoken 
(if  as  having  a  carbon  feed. 

The  doing  away  with  the  carbon  rod  makes  the  construc- 
tion simpler  and  cheaper,  besides  allowing  the  lamp  tu  be 
made  shorter  than  is  usual  where  a  carbon  rod  is  used. 
Short  lamps  are  desirable  for  inside  work,  as  they  look 
better,  especially  in  places  where  headroom  is  limited. 
Some  enclosed-arc  lamps,  however — the  Wood  lamp,  f'r 
example — use  the  carbon  rod.  The  omission  of  the  cartj.ui 
rod,  while  it  simplifies  the  construction  in  some  respects,  I- 
not  without  its  drawbacks.  It  is  not  as  easy  to  conduct  th-. 
current  into  the  carbon  without  interfering  with  its  free 
movement,  and  the  contact  rings  or  other  devices  on  many 
of  these  lamps  give  trouble.  To  get  around  this,  some 
makers  use  a  flexible  cable  or  chain  attached  directly  to  the 
carbon  holder;  but  flexible  cables  are  also  apt  to  gin 
trouble  unless  they  are  looked  after  and  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. 

On  account  of  the  long  arc  common  to  enclosed-arc 
lamps,  their  mechanism  must  be  arranged  so  that  it  will 
have  a  long  piclC-up;  i.  e.,  when  the  lamp  starts  up  the 
mechanism  must  be  such  as  to  pull  the  carbons  a  consider- 
able distance  apart.  In  the  case  of  scries  lamps,  an  auto- 
matic cut-out  must,  of  course,  be  provided. 

67.  In  taking  up  the  subject  of  enclosed-arc  lamps,  «i 
will  confine  our  attention  to  two  or  three  typical  exampii- 
that  will  serve  to  bring  out  the  essential  points  relating  I" 
their  construction  and  operation.  The  number  of  different 
makes  of  enclosed-arc  lamp  is  very  large,  but  they  differ 
from  each  other  principally  in  details  of  construction. 
The  principles  of  operation  are  about  the  same  in  all  of 
them,  and  the  following  are  not  selected  because  they 
operate  any  better  than  several  others,  but  because  they 
will  serve  to  bring  out  the  points  aimed  at. 

68,  Series  Knclosed-Arc  LAmps  for  Cunstaut  Direct 
Current. — Fig.  'i'S  shows    the  general  arrangement   of  the 
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s  figure  shows  the  arrangement 


mechanism  of  a  series  eticlosed-arc  lamp  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  and  designed  for  use  on  constant 
direct -current  circuits, 
of  the  essentia]  parts 
of  the  mechanism  in 
order  to  bring  out  its 
method  of  operation, 
and  Fig.  ^4  shows  the 
general  scheme  of  con- 
nections. In  some  re- 
spects, it  resembles  the 
Brush  series  open-arc 
lamp  previously  de- 
scribed. It  is  of  the 
differential  type,  and 
is  provided  with  two 
series  coils  M  and  two 
shunt  coils  5.  I  n 
Fig,  33,onlyone  of  each 
of  these  coils  is  seen, 
as  they  are  in  line  with  ' 
each  other.  A  tube  T 
holds  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  lamp 
together,  and  in  it  the 
carbon  holder  H,  car- 
rying the  upper  carbon 
V,  is  free  to  slide  up 
and  down,  Current  is 
carried  to  U  by  means 
of  the  flexible  asbestos-covered  cable  C,  which  follows  the 
carbon  up  and  down  through  a  slot  cut  in  one  side  of  the 
tube.  The  rocker  is  made  up  of  two  levers,  a  hinged 
at  a'  and  b  hinged  at  b' .  These  levers  are  connected  by  a 
spring  c  that  will  allow  one  armaltire  to  move  independently 
of  the  other  to  a  slight  extent  and  make  the  action  of  the 
lamp  steadier.  The  inm  armatures  i/ and  .- are  carried  by 
these   levers,  as  shown,  and  when  one   moves  up  the  other 
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moves  down  a  corresponding  amount.  Each  : 
provided  with  Iwo  holes,  ihrouyh  which  the  conical  pole 
pieces  project  when  the  armatnrc  is  pulled  up.  The  clutch 
rody  IS  attached  to  but  insulated  fnun  the  rocker  ii,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  clutch  g  through  the  small  link  //.  The 
rocker  and  clutch  are  shown  in    about  the    position   Ihry 


occupy  after  the  lamp  has  just  been  started.  When  the 
lamp  is  out  of  circuit,  armature  c  is  up  at  its  farthest  posi- 
tion and  armature  (/is  down,  the  clutch  ring  k  rests  on  the 
tripping  table  /  and  the  carbons  are  together,  A  dashpot  « 
is  provided  to  steady  the  action  of  the  lamp,  and  the  cut- 
out preserves  the  continuity  of  the  circuit  and  protects  the 
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shunt  coils  in  case  the  carbons  should  fail  to  feed  or  should 
be  broken.  The  cut-out  consists  of  a  crosspiece  n  carried 
by  the  clutch  rod,  but  insulated  from  it,  and  provided  with 
silver  contact  pieces.  Below  the  crosspiece,  two  insu- 
lated contacts  ^,  ^',  also  tipped  with  silver,  are  arranged. 
When  the  current  in  the  shunt  coils  becomes  excessive,  the 
armature  e  is  pulled  up  so  far  that  ;/  is  brought  into  contact 
with  ^,  2'  and  the  lamp  is  cut  out,  unless  the  carbons  feed 
down  so  as  to  enable  it  to  start  again. 

69,  By  referring  to  the  diagram.  Fig.  34,  the  action  of 
the  lamp  under  normal  conditions  will  be  understood.  The 
coils  J/,  M  are  provided  with  a  single  winding  of  heavy 
wire  that  is  capable  of  carrying  the  current  used  on  the 
circuit.  The  coils  Af,  M  are  here  shown  below  S,  S  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  but  it  will  be  understood  that  the  two 
pairs  are  opposite  each  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  33,  and 
oppose  each  other  by  pulling  on  the  armatures  of  the 
rocker.  The  bulk  of  the  winding  on  coils  S,  5  consists  of 
a  large  number  of  turns  of  fine  wire.  This  winding  is  in 
shunt  with  the  arc,  and  its  terminals  are  shown  at  -t',  y.  In 
addition  to  this  shunt  winding,  each  coil  5,  5  is  provided 
with  a  few  turns  of  heavy  wire,  the  terminals  of  which  are 
shown  at  5,  ^,  7,  and  8.  These  coils  are  in  parallel  with 
the  main  coils  J/,  J/ and  are  known  as  compensating  coils; 
r  is  an  adjustable  resistance  in  shunt  with  the  series  coils 
to  enable  the  current  passing  through  them  to  be  adjusted. 
The  resistance  P  is  connected  in  series  with  the  cut-out,  as 
shown,  and  is  used  to  enable  the  lamp  to  start  up,  as  pre- 
viously explained  in  connection  with  the  Brush  and  Wood 
lamps.  The  switch  W  is  provided  to  short-circuit  the  lamp 
when  it  is  desired  to  cut  it  out  of  circuit. 

70.  When  the  lamp  is  not  burning,  the  weight  of  the 
moving  parts  causes  the  armature  c  to  come  up  against  5, 
Fig.  33,  the  carbons  are  in  contact,  the  clutch  k  rests  on  the 
tripping  table  /,  and  ;/  is  in  contact  with  ^,  2\  As  soon  as 
the  current  is  turned  on,  part  of  it  takes  the  path  T-\ — 0- 
P-2-n''2'-t-T^  Fig.    34.     On  account  of  the    resistance   P, 
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however,  the  greater  part  will  take  the  path  7"H — i 
30-1 1-1 '-V-t-T,  because  the  carbons  are,  at  the  sti 
contact.  This  will  energize  the  series  coils  J/,  Af,  ai 
armature  il.  Fig.  33,  will  be  pulled  up.  thus  cutting  ( 
current  through  the  resistance  /"by  raising  n  off  i,  s^, 
certain  amount  of  current  also  passes  through  the  < 
wire  coils  wound  under  S,  S  from  0  to  It  and  through  i 
paths  0-6^10-Jl  and  0-7-11,  but  the  coils  M,  J/  a 
much  more  strongly  magnetized  than  Ji,  .?  that  the  : 
ture  d  is  pulled  up  against  the  attraction  exerted  on  f. 
Fig.  33,  As  soon  as  the  armature  i/  is  drawn  up  by  the 
series  magnets,  the  carbons  arc  separated  and  current  then 
flows  through  the  shunt  winding  by  the  path  lf>-j'-~S-S- 
x-s-T;  the  shunt  coils  are  practically  connected  across 
the  terminals  of  the  arc  and,  as  the  carbons  are  pulled 
apart,  the  current  through  these  coils  increases.  As  arma- 
ture t/  is  pulled  up,  therefore,  the  pull  on  i'  is  increased 
and  a  point  is  soon  reached  where  the  two  pulls  are  bal- 
anced. As  the  carbons  burn  away,  c  is  raised  still  more, 
the  carbons  are  brought  nearer,  and  clutch  ^  moves  down 
with  the  carbon  until  finally  k  rests  on  the  table  /.  Fig.  3;i. 
and  any  further  downward  movement  of  the  rod  _/"  lowers  c 
and  releases  the  clutch.  This  allows  the  lamp  to  feed  and 
armature  c  then  lowers  to  its  normal  position.  If  the  car- 
bons should  stick  and  the  arc  become  abnormally  long,  t 
would  be  pulled  up  far  enough  to  bring  «  in  contact  with 
2,  i?'.  The  current  would  then  take  the  path  through  the  re- 
sistance P  and  the  series  coils  would  be  cut  out.  The  shunt 
coils  would,  however,  still  be  subjected  to  a  small  E.  M.  F.. 
due  to  the  drop  through  P,  and  the  armature  c  would  be 
firmly  held  in  place.  If,  in  the  meantime,  the  carbon  shouli! 
become  released  and  slip  down,  the  current  would  take  the 
path  through  the  series  coils  and  carbons  in  preference  to 
that  through  the  resistance  /'.  This  would  bring  the  serie^ 
coils  into  action  and  cause  the  lamp  to  start  up.  S 

71.     CoiniienKatlon  for  Ileatlnj;. — In  order  to  keep  the 
voltage  at   the  arc  of  a  constant-current  series  lamp  at  a 
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uniform  value,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  automatic 
device  to  compensate  for  the  increase  in  resistance  of  the 
shunt  coils  due  to  the  heating  of  the  lamp.  The  shunt  coils 
have  a  considerably  higher  resistance  after  the  lamp  has  been 
running  an  hour  or  two  than  when  the  lamp  is  first  started. 
Now,  the  voltage  across  the  shunt  coils  is  equal  to  the  volt- 
age across  the  arc,  and  if  the  arc  is  to  be  maintained  at  the 
same  length,  some  means  must  be  provided  for  keeping  the 
pull  exerted  by  the  shunt  coils  uniform.  A  number  of 
methods  have  been  adopted  to  accomplish  this.  One 
common  method  for  differential  lamps  is  to  shunt  the  series 
coils  by  means  of  a   resistance  having  a  low  temperature 
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coefficient,  i.  e.,  a  resistance  that  increases  but  very  little 
with  an  increase  in  temperature.  When  the  coils  become 
heated,  the  pull  of  the  shunt  coil  decreases,  but  the  pull  of 
the  series  coils  also  decreases,  because  they  become  heated 
and,  being  of  copper,  increase  considerably  in  resistance,  so 
that  more  of  the  current  passes  through  the  shunt  having  a 
low-temperature  coefficient.  Fig.  35  is  a  simplified  diagram 
of  connections  for  the  lamp  shown  in  Fig.  33.  J/,  J/are  the 
main  series  coils  and  S\  S'  the  compensating  coils  that  con- 
stitute the  shunt  to  M,  M  and  take  an  increasing  amount  of 
current  from  J/,  M  as  these  series  coils  become  heated. 
The  result  is,  that  although  the  pull  of  5,  5  decreases  as  the 
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lamp  warms  up,  the  balance  between  the  shunt  and  seriw 
maintained  and  the  voltage  at  the  arc  kept  at  its  pro 
value.  In  some  cases  the  lamp  is  provided  with  a  then 
Stat  that  closes  a  circuit  and  cuts  out  part  of  the  shunt  ci 


thus  decreasing  its  resistance,  when  the  lamp  becomesi 
Fig.  3ti  shows  the  connections  of  the  Gilbert  enclose*! 
lamp  for  constant -current  circuits.  This  is  a  differ^ 
lamp  using  a  thermostat  to  cut  "ut  part  of  the  shunfi 
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'hen  the  lamp  becomes  hot.  The  thermostat  consists 
imply  of  a  curved  strip  of  metal  attached  to  the  frame  of 
he  lamp.  When  the  frame  becomes  heated,  the  expansion 
if  the  strip  a  brings  it  into  contact  with  I',  thus  cutting  out 
lart  of  the  shunt  coil.  In  this  lamp,  the  shunt  and  series 
:oils  are  arranged  one  directly  above  the  other  and  act  on  a 
novable  core  that  operates  the  clutch.  From  what  has 
>een  said  regarding  the.  lamps  previously  described,  the 
itiident  should  be  able  to  trace  out  the  circuits  in  Fig.  3K. 
The  adjustable  resistance,  like  that  of  all  the  other  lamps 
lescribed,  is  in  parallel  with  the  series  coil  and  is  used  to 
idjust  the  length  and,  hence,  the  voltage  of  the  arc. 

72.     Fig.   37  shows  the  genera!  appearand 

eries  enclosed-arc  lamp.     This  lamp 

s  provided  with  a  regular  carbon  rod, 

nstead  of  a  carbon  feed,  and  there- 
ore  must  be  provided  with  a  chim- 

ley  A.     This  figure  shows  the  gen- 

iral    arrangement   of    the    enclosing 

[lobe  with  its  gas  cap. 
In  enclosed-arc  lampsof  thecarbon- 

:eed  type  there  is  always  a  consider- 

ible  length  of  the  upper  carbon  that 
cannot  be  fed  down.  This,  however, 
floes   not   involve   any  waste,  as   the 

;ngth  of  upper  carbon  left   over   is 
sufficient  for  use  as  a  lower  carbon 
when  the  lamp  is  retrimmed. 
Series  con  slant -current  enclosed-arc 

amps  of    the    types   just    descrilicd 
usually  operate  at  G.6  amperes  with  n 
voltage  of  about  73    across    the    ;ii. 
The  lamp  shown  in  Fig.  35  uses  !.-'■. 
solid  carbons  and  burns  from  Inn 
120    hours  without   retriniming.      !■: 
alternating-current  lamps  the  top  car- 
bon is  cored  and  the  bottom  solid. 
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73.  Series  AH^HTUitlnjur-Current  Enclosed -Arc  lamp*. 

These  need  no  special  description,  as  their  principle  of  opera- 
tion is  exactly  the  same  as  the  direct-current  lamp.  They 
are  nearly  always  of  the  differential  type,  and  the  main 
difference  is  in  the  few  constructional  details  referred  to  in 
previous  articles. 


cottstawt-potextiatj  arc  lamps. 

74.  As  soon  as  the  L-nclused  arc  was  introduced,  ii 
almost  immediately  replaced  the  open  arc  for  conslaiii- 
putential  work.  We  will  therefore 
confine  our  attention,  in  considering 
■  constant-potential  lamps,  to  the  en- 
closed type.  The  great  advantages 
of  the  enclosed-arc  lamp  for  this 
work  are  the  high  voltage  and  small 
current  required,  which  enables  them 
to  be  operated  singly  across  the 
mains,  also  the  soft,  steady  light  and 
the  long  life  of  the  carbons. 

75.  The  mechanism  of  the  con- 
stant-potential enciosed-arc  lamp  is. 
as  a  rule,  very  simple.  The  feeding; 
is  controlled  by  a  magnet  connecleil 
in  series  and  there  is  no  need  of  :i 
cut-out.  The  lamp  should,  however, 
be  connected  to  the  circuit  through 
fuses,  so  that  it  will  at  once  be  dis- 
connected in  case  of  a  short  circuit 
anywhere  in  the  mechanism.  The 
series-controlling  magnet  is  usual 
arranged  so  that  it  attracts  a  ci 
or  plunger  against  the  action  of 
spring  or,  more  commonly,  against 
the  action  of  gravity. 


rhe 
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76.  Direct- Current  Constant -Potential  E^closed-Arc 
Ijamps. — Fig.  38  shows  a  lamp  that  is  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  constant-current  lamp  previously  described. 
The  general  features,  such  as  the  framework,  clutch,  method 
of  carrying  current  into  the  upper  carbon,  etc.,  are  the 
same  in  both.     The  magnets  M  are  in  series  and  arranged 


so  as  to  pull  up  the  plunger  /.  This  plunger  operates  the 
clutch  rod  and  its  movements  are  dampened  by  means  of 
the  dashpot  d.  R  is  the  resistance  wound  on  an  insulating 
cylinder  and  connected  in  scries  to  take  up  the  excess 
voltage  and  steady  the  action  of  the  lamp.  Pig.  3S  shows 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  mechanism  and  gives  the 
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nnections,    which 


e  very  simple.  Notice  that  iht 
switch  IV  cuts  out  the  lamp  by  optii' 
ing  the  circuit  through  it,  not  bj 
short-circuiting  it,  as  in  the  case  uf 
constant-current  lamps.  Current  cn^ 
ters  at  P  and  flows  through  the  rdsi- 
ance  and  series  coils  to  the  upper  car- 
bon, thence  to  the  lower  carbon  to  A', 
This  causes  the  core  to  be  pnlW  up 
and  the  carbons  to  be  separated  -As 
they  burn  away,  the  current  bewmt! 
weaker  and  /  gradually  lowers  until 
the  clutch  is  released  and  the  lamp 
feeds.  The  resistance  is  provided  iritb 
a  sliding  contact,  so  that  the  lamp  may 
be  adjusted  for  pressures  varying  from 
100  to  120  volts.  The  series  coils  aie 
provided  with  two  connections  /,  /'and 
-'.  a',  so  that  the  lamp  may  be  nw* 
to  operate  at  4^  to  5  amperes  or  SJ  W 
4  amperes.  When  the  larger  current 
is  used,  the  connections  are  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  because  fewer  turns  an 
then  needed  to  operate  the  plunger. 
Solid  carbons  i  inch  in  diameter  are 
generally  used,  and  the  voltage  at  tht 
arc  is  about  80,  leaving  20  to  40  volts 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  resistance, 
1-inch  carbons,  the  lamp  will  burn  ISO 
to  150  hours  without  retrimming. 

77,  Fig.  iO  shows  another  form  li 
I  constant-potential  enclosed-arc  lamp.''* 
which  there  are  a  large  number  in 
This  lamp  is  very  heavily  constructeil 
and  has  a  rather  peculiar  clutch  m 
contact  arrangement  for  carrying  tl" 
current  into  the  upper  carbon. 
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There  is  but  one  solenoid  s,  which  is  connected  in  series 
with  the  carbons  and  has  a  compact  magnetic  circuit  through 
the  yoke  j,  the  conical  core  k,  and  the  armature  a.  The 
armature  carries  at  its  lower  end  a  pan  /  containing  four 
clutch  rings  r  that  fall  by  gravity  and  grip  the  carbon  c 
by  wedging  between  the  carbon  and  the  inclined  side  of 
the  pan.  As  the  carbon  falls  by  reason  of  the  consumption 
at  the  arc  or  through  the  current  being  interrupted,  the 
pan  is  lowered  until  the  rings  are  caught  by  the  tube  /, 
which  is  supported  by  the  frame  of  the  lamp.  This  action 
releases  the  carbon,  which  then  falls  towards  the  lower  car- 
bon c\  but  the  consequent  reduction  of  resistance  causes  a 
large  current  to  flow  through  the  coil  s,  which  draws  up 
the  armature,  and  with  it  the  carbon  c,  to  the  normal 
height.  Regulation  is,  then,  effected  by  the  differential 
action  of  a  series  coil  and  gravity,  for  the  moving  system 
is  designed  to  have  considerable  weight.  The  upper  carbon 
is  held  in  a  sheath  d,  which  permits  the  using  of  shorter 
carbons  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The  sheath 
will  readily  pass  between  the  clutch  rings  and  through  the 
tube  /.  The  current  is  conducted  to  the  carbon  by  means 
of  sixteen  contact  rings  ^,  enclosed  within  a  box  e  and 
making  a  flexible  contact  with  the  carbon.  The  inner 
globe  g  surrounds  the  carbons  and  is  supported  by  the  arm 
or  yoke  /*.  The  outer  globe  fits  over  the  plate  /i  at  the  bot- 
tom and  is  secured  at  the  top  by  a  circular  nut  at  /,  the 
joint  being  packed  by  means  of  asbestos  gaskets.  The 
space  immediately  above  /i  and  below  the  inner  globe  is 
intended  for  the  rheostat.  In  the  later  styles  of  this  lamp 
the  rheostat  is  placed  in  a  small  metal  case  at  the  top  of  the 
lamp. 

78,  Alternating-Current  Constant-Potential  En- 
closed-Arc  Lamps. — Fig.  41  shows  the  arrangement  of  an 
alternating-current  constant-potential  lamp.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  lamp  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  38.  The  principal  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  alternating-current  lamp  is  the  use  of  the  reactance,  or 
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choke,  coil  /,  in  place  ot  liit-  resistance.  This  consists  fl 
laminated  irim  core  a  on  which  coils  6  are  wound.  Tht 
coils  are  connected  in  series  and  the  ends  i,  2,  3,  4,e 


left  HO  that  the  wire  .-I  may  be  connected  at  differei 
points.  This  allows  the  lamp  to  be  adjusted  for  a  consl 
erable  range  of  vulia^^c  and  frequency.  The  reacts 
coil    seta   up   a  counter    E.  M.  F.,  and   thus  introduce* 
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apparent  resistance  into  the  circuit  which  counterbalances 
the  excess  voltage  and  makes  the  lamp  stable  in  its  opera- 
tion. The  reactance  coil  is  more  economical  than  a  resist- 
ance, but  it  and  the  series  magnets  introduce  self-induction 
into  the  circuit  and  thus  make  the  lamp  have  a  power  factor 
less  than  1.  A  load  of  alternating-current  arc  lamps  is 
always  inductive,  and  this  has  in  some  instances  been  used  as 
an  argument  against  them.  They  are,  however,  well  adapted 
for  stations  already  equipped  with  alternating-current  appa- 
ratus and  where  it  is  desired  to  operate  arc  lamps  with  the 
least  expense  for  additional  equipment.  The  frequency 
should  not  be  below  60  cycles  per  second  for  satisfactory 
operation. 

The  lamp  just  described  will  operate  anywhere  from  60 
to  140  cycles.  It  takes  about  72  volts  at  the  arc  and  burns 
from  80  to  100  hours.  The  upper  carbon  is  cored  and  the 
lower  carbon  solid. 

79.     Connectioiis  for    Constant-Potential    Lamps. — 

Fig.  21  shows  constant-potential  lamps  connected  across  a 
110-volt  circuit.  Each  lamp  should  be  connected  to  the 
mains  through  any  good  style  of  double-pole  fuse  block. 
In  most  cases,  it  is  also  desirable  to  equip  each  lamp  with  a 
switch  in  addition  to  the  switch  that  is  on  the  lamp  itself, 
as  this  switch  is  not  always  easily  accessible.  Where  sepa- 
rate switches  are  used,  they  should  be  double-pole  if  the 
lamp  takes  more  than  3  amperes.  In  connecting  up  con- 
stant-potential lamps,  the  branch  wires  should  be  propor- 
tioned for  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  current  than  the  lamp 
takes,  because  at  starting  the  current  may  be  much  in 
excess  of  the  normal.  Fig.  22  shows  constant-potential 
alternating-current  lamps  connected  on  a  104-volt  alter- 
nating-current circuit.  The  connections  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  shown  for  the  direct-current  circuit,  except 
that  the  lamps  are  here  fed  from  the  secondary  of  the 
transformer.  Enclosed  arcs  are  also  made  for  operation  on 
220-volt  circuits,  but  these  high-voltage  lamps  are  not  as 
efficient  as  those  for  lower  voltage. 
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Enclosed  arcs  are  sometimes  operated  two  in  series  on 
220- volt  mains,  or  four  or  five  in  series  on  500- volt  mains 
where  it  is  desired  to  operate  a  few  arc  lamps  from  a  power 
circuit.  This  method  of  operation  is,  however,  not  as  satis- 
factory as  when  each  lamp  is  independent  and  it  is  only 
adopted  in  case  of  necessity. 


CARE  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  ARC  ILuOtPS. 

■ 

80.  General  Remarks. — If  an  arc  lamp  is  kept  clean, 

and  if  the  current  and  voltage  at  which  it  is  operated  are 
maintained  at  the  values  for  which  it  is  designed,  it  will 
give  little  trouble.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  lamp 
is  substantially  made.  Cheapness  seems  to  be  the  principal 
object  in  some  lamps,  and  while  the  first  cost  of  such  is  low, 
the  bill  for  repairs  is  heavy  and  they  are  much  the  more 
expensive  in  the  long  run.  The  older  styles  of  open-arc 
series  lamps  were  usually  heavily  built  and,  as  a  rule,  gave 
good  service.  We  will  first  consider  some  points  in  connec- 
tion with  lamps  of  this  class. 

81.  Triniiniii^. — Most  open-arc  series  lamps  are  pro- 
vided with  a  carbon  rod  on  which  the  clutch  operates.  If 
this  rod  is  dirty  or  greasy,  the  clutch  will  not  work  properly 
and  the  lamp  will  j^ive  poor  service.  When  trimming  the 
lamp,  the  rods  should  never  be  pushed  up  when  they  are  in 
a  dirtv  condition. 

Dirt  on  the  rod  is  apt  to  cause  pitting,  due  to  the  burning 
action  of  the  current  where  it  passes  into  the  rod  from  the 
contact  sprinj^  or  bushing.  If  the  rods  are  at  all  dirty, 
they  should  be  rubbed  down  with  a  piece  of  worn  crocus 
cloth.  When  trimming  the  lamp,  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  carbons  are  of  the  proper  length.  Lack  of  care 
in  this  particular  is  often  responsible  for  burned  carbon  rods 
and  carbon  holders.  The  carbons  should  be  placed  so  that 
they  are  vertically  in  line   with   each  other,  and  the   upper 
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carbon  must  have  enough  vertical  play  to  allow  the  lamp  to 
pick  up  its  arc. 

83.  Adjustments. — The  principal  points  to  look  out 
for  in  adjusting  an  arc  lamp  are  to  see  that  the  arc  burns  at 
the  proper  length  and  that  the  carbon  is  fed  down  smoothly 
without  any  hissing  or  flickering.  For  an  ordinary  1,200 
nominal  candlepower  open-arc  lamp,  the  arc  should  be  about 
^\  inch  in  length;  for  a  2,000  candlepower,  from  ^  inch  to 
^\  inch.  The  exact  length  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
quality  of  the  carbons.  If  the  arc  is  too  short,  it  is  liable 
to  hiss,  or  if  the  current  is  too  large,  hissing  is  apt  to  result. 
An  arc  that  is  too  long  will  flame  badly  and  the  lamp  will 
take  more  voltage  than  it  should.  Poor  quality  of  carbpns 
will  also  cause  flaming  or  hissing.  The  length  of  arc  and 
the  feeding  point  may  be  regulated  by  proper  adjustment  of 
the  clutch.  Directions  for  adjusting  each  particular  make 
of  lamp  are  furnished  by  the  makers,  but  as  a  rule  such 
adjustments  are  easily  learned  by  an  inspection  of  the  lamp 
itself.  In  some  cases  the  clutch  and  rod  may  become  so 
worn  that  they  must  be  replaced  before  a  satisfactory  opera- 
tion can  be  obtained. 

A  good  method  to  follow  in  adjusting  lamps  is  to  connect 
an  ammeter  in  series  and  a  voltmeter  across  the  terminals 
of  the  lamp.  The  first  thing  to  look  out  for  is  to  see  that 
the  dynamo  is  maintaining  the  proper  current  in  the  circuit. 
If  it  is  not  doing  so,  the  regulator  on  the  dynamo  should 
be  adjusted  until  it  does.  The  lamp  should  be  hung  in 
some  place  where  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  drafts  of  air, 
because  such  drafts  may  cause  the  arc  to  hiss  or  flame 
even  if  it  is  properly  adjusted.  A  rack  should  be  provided 
for  supporting  the  lamps  at  such  a  height  that  the  mecha- 
nism may  be  easily  inspected.  By  watching  the  fluctuations 
of  the  voltmeter  as  the  lamp  burns,  a  good  idea  may  be 
formed  as  to  the  smoothness  with  which  the  lamp  feeds.  A 
recording  voltmeter  is  very  convenient  for  this  work,  as  the 
lamp  may  be  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  and  the  voltmeter 
will  draw  a  chart  indicating  the  variations  in  voltage  during 

/.    III.— 28 
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the  time.  If  the  voltage  goes  very  much  above  or  bcl  v 
the  normal,  the  voltmeter  record  will  show  it  at  once.  T 
lamp  man  knows  from  experience  just  about  what  the  1-  ■ 
of  lamp  he  is  working  with  is  capable  of  doing  in  the  », . 
of  feeding  closely,  and  he  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  i.' 
performance  can  be  improved. 

83.  Burned-Out  Colls. — The  controlling  coils  of  sem  • 
arc  lamps  are  frequently  burned  out  and  have  to  be  t. 
wound.  Bum-outs  may  arise  from  a  number  of  diflerc! 
causes.  Lightning  is  frequently  responsible  for  them,  a; 
breaks  down  the  insulation  of  the  lamp  or  punctures  !■ 
insulation  between  the  layers  of  the  winding.  One  of  li: 
most  frequent  causes  of  burned-out  shunt  spools  isadefecii. 
cut-out.  If  the  carbons  stick  and  the  cut-out  fails  to  wi'^ 
the  arc  grows  so  long  that  the  current  in  the  shunt  i'  j 
becomes  excessive,  and  they  are  sure  to  be  burned  "n: 
The  cut-out  contacts  should  be  kept  in  good  condition,  .ir. 
if  burned  or  oxidized,  they  should  be  carefully  cleans. 
Neglect  to  look  after  the  cut-out  part  of  the  lamp  « i 
surely  result  in  the  rewinding  of  shunt  spools,  and  as  tht-. 
are  wound  with  fine  wire  they  are  a  comparatively  expensive 
part  to  repair.  In  some  lamps  the  action  of  the  cut-out 
depends  on  the  movement  of  the  rocker,  for  example, 
T.  H.  lamp;  hence,  it  is  important  to  see  that  the  frame 
moves  freely.  If  the  lamp  is  improperly  adjusted  so  that  it 
burns  with  an  abnormally  long  arc,  the  current  through  iht 
shunt  will  be  greater  than  it  should  be.  This  will  cause  thr 
coils  to  overheat,  and  while  it  may  not  result  in  a  bum-oui 
at  once,  it  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  it  in  time  by  causing  deterif - 
ration  of  the  insulation  and  consequent  short  circuiting 
between  layers.  A  similar  result  may  be  caused  by  ibe 
line  current  being  above  the  normal,  and  in  this  case  the 
series  coils  would  also  be  affected.  Generally,  however, 
the  series  coils  will  stand  a  reasonable  overload  without 
greatly  overheating.  Series  lamps  should  cut  out  promptl?, 
if  the  upper  carbon  is  pushed  up  while  they  are  bun 
If  they  do  not  do  so,  there   is  something  wrong  i 
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cut-out  and  the  trouble  should  be  remedied  before  the  lamp 
is  sent  out. 

84.  Most  of  the  above  also  holds  true  with  regard  to 
series  enclosed  arcs.  There  is  even  more  danger  of  the  car- 
bon sticking  and  failing  to  feed  properly  in  these  lamps  than 
in  the  open  arcs,  because  the  carbon  must  pass  through  the 
cap  of  the  enclosing  globe,  and  if  the  carbon  has  not  been 
gauged  beforehand,  a  slight  unevenness  may  cause  it  to  stick. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  see  that  the  cut-out  is  kept  in 
good  condition  and  that  there  are  no  uneven  places  on  the 
carbons  when  they  are  put  in  the  lamp. 

86.  Trimming  Enclosed- Arc  Lamps.  —  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  enclosing  globe  every 
time  the  lamp  is  trimmed.  If  it  is  allowed  to  go  longer 
without  trimming,  it  becomes  covered  with  such  a  thick 
deposit  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  light  is  cut  off.  This 
cleaning  can  be  done  to  much  better  advantage  at  the 
station  than  at  the  point  where  the  lamp  is  installed,  so  that 
the  lower  globes  are  brought  back  to  the  station  for  retrim- 
ming  and  are  there  washed  by  means  of  special  appliances 
for  the  purpose.  When  the  trimmer  goes  out,  he  takes  a 
clean  lot  of  globes,  provided  with  lower  carbons,  and 
replaces  the  old  ones.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  carbons  used  are  of  the  proper  length.  The  upper 
carbons  are  purchased  in  the  desired  length,  but  the  lower 
carbons  are  very  often  made  up  of  the  part  left  over  from 
the  top  carbon.  These  pieces  will  vary  in  length,  and  they 
should  be  cut  to  gauge  before  being  placed  in  the  bottom 
holders.  The  upper  carbons  should  all  be  gauged  to  make 
sure  that  they  will  pass  through  the  cap  freely.  For  a  |-inch 
carbon,  the  maximum  allowable  diameter  is  about  .52  inch 
and  the  minimum  diameter  .5  inch.  If  the  carbon  is  smaller 
than  the  allowable  amount,  there  will  be  too  much  air 
admitted  to  the  enclosing  globe  and  the  arc  will  flame 
badly.  Only  the  best  quality  of  carbons  should  be  used  in 
enclosed-arc  lamps,  otherwise  the  enclosing  globe  will  become 
thickly  covered  with  deposit.     Attention  should  be  paid  to 
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the  gas  caps  of  enclosed-arc  lamps  and  also  to  the  joint 
between  the  globe  and  the  bottom  carbon  holder.  If  there 
is  too  much  air  admitted,  the  carbons  will  be  consumed 
rapidly.  If  the  globes  are  too  tight,  very  little  air  will  be 
admitted  and  the  unconsumed  carbon  will  be  deposited  on 
the  globe. 

86.  Since  most  enclosed-arc  lamps  have  a  carbon  feed,  ii 
is  necessary  to  see  that  the  carbons  are  smooth,  because 
rough  spots  will  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  clutch. 
If  necessary,  rough  spots  should  be  smoothed  down  with 
sandpaper.  Constant-potential  lamps  have  no  cut-out  togivir 
trouble,  but  they  have  a  resistance  coil  that  fully  count^^ 
balances  the  cut-out  in  this  respect.  If  the  carbons  stick  ar  ■ 
fail  to  feed,  the  lamp  goes  out,  but  if  the  lamp  does  not  pK^ 
up  properly,  the  carbons  being  in  contact,  the  resistanw 
offered  by  the  arc  will  be  absent  and  a  current  much  larger 
than  the  normal  will  flow.  If  the  fusible  cut-out  in  serR> 
with  the  lamp  does  not  blow,  the  resistance  will  be  very 
liable  to  overheat  and  burn  out.  There  is  also  danger  tif 
the  insulation  on  the  series  controlling  magnet  being  dam- 
aged. It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  constant -potential 
lamps  that  have  been  designed  and  adjusted  for  Ifii  to 
110  volts  running  on  circuits  where  the  voltage  is  as  higb 
as  126  or  130.  Of  course,  under  these  circumstances  the 
lamp  takes  a  current  larger  than  it  should,  and  it  must  nut 
be  forgotten  that  the  heating  effect  in  the  resistance  coil 
and  other  parts  of  the  lamp  runs  up  as  the  square  of  the 
current.  A  comparatively  slight  increase  in  the  current 
will,  therefore,  result  in  quite  a  large  increase  in  the  heal 
developed,  and  this  in  the  course  of  time  is  sure  to  result 
injuriously.  An  abnormal  current  is  also  liable  to  melt  the 
enclosing  globe,  Of  course,  many  of  the  burn-outs  on  these 
lamps  may  be  traced  to  faulty  design  or  construction, 
at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  true  that  many  good  lamps  £ 
trouble  either  because  the  voltage  is  too  high  or  because 
lamp  has  not  been  properly  adjusted  to  suit  the  voltage 
which  it  is  to  operate. 
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LINE   WOKK  FOR  ARC  LIGHTEN^G. 


SERIES    SYSTEMS. 

87.  Size  of  Wire. — Since  most  outside  lighting  work 
is  done  on  the  series  system,  and  the  current  being  usually 
not  greater  than  9.6  amperes,  the  line  wire  does  not  need  to 
be  large.  Generally,  such  lines  are  of  No.  6  B.  &  S.  double-  or 
triple-braided  weather-proof  wire.  Triple-braid  wire  of  this 
size  weighs  about  585  pounds  per  mile ;  double-braid  wire 
weighs  about  510  pounds.  Its  resistance  per  mile  is  approxi- 
mately 2.08  to  2.12  ohms.  Sometimes  No.  8  wire  is  used 
for  arc  lines,  but  while  it  is  large  enough  to  carry  the  current, 
it  does  not  make  as  substantial  a  job  as  the  No.  6.  The 
difference  in  first  cost  between  the  two  sizes  is  not  great 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  pay  to  put  up  the  larger  wire, 
especially  in  localities  where  sleet  storms  are  common. 

88.  Since  the  current  is  small,  series  arc  lines  may  be 
run  long  distances  without  having  an  excessive  loss.  For 
example,  with  a  9.6-ampere  current,  the  drop  per  mile  of 
wire  would  be  about  2.08  X  9.6  =  19.97  volts.  Series  arc 
circuits  often  extend  for  miles,  but  the  extension  of  the  line 
simply  cuts  down  the  pressure  available  for  the  lamps,  so 
that  a  given  dynamo  is  not  capable  of  operating  quite  as 
many  lamps  on  a  long  circuit  as  on  a  short  one. 

89.  I^aylng:  Out  Arc  Circuits. — There  is,  generally, 
not  a  great  deal  of  choice  as  to  the  laying  out  of  an  arc  cir- 
cuit for  street  lighting,  as  it  is  determined  almost  altogether 
by  the  location  of  the  lamps.  At  the  same  time,  wire  and 
labor  can  often  be  saved  by  laying  out  a  plan  of  the  streets 
to  be  lighted  and  then  arranging  the  circuits  so  that  the  line 
will  pass  through  one  lamp  after  another  with  as  little  doub- 
ling back  on  itself  as  possible. 

When  laying  out  the  line,  it  is  a  good  plan,  where  possible, 
to  connect  the  terminals  of  a  loop  in  the  circuit  to  a  switch 
so  that,  in  case  of  trouble,  the  loop  may  be  short-circuited 
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and  the  remaining  lamps  on  the  circuit  continued  in  opera- 
tion. Fig.  42  will  illustrate  this;  /,  /,  /represent  arc  lamps 
connected  on  a  street  circuit,  as  shown.  By  putting  in 
switches  at  points  A^  B,  the  loops  in  the  circuit  may  be  cut 
out.  For  example,  if  a  break  occurred,  as  indicated  at  -r,  the 
switch  A  could  be  closed  and  the  rest  of  the  lamps  kept 
going  while  the  break  was  being  located.  It  is  also  evident 
that  a  few  switches  arranged  in  this  way  would  be  of  assist- 
ance in  locating   breaks.     In  Fig.   42,  plain  short-circuiting 
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Fig.  42. 


switches  arc  indicated  in  order  to  bring  out  the  method  in 
view  and  to  simplify  the  figure.  In  practice,  a  switch  should 
be  used  that  will  provide  a  path  around  the  loop  and  at  the 
same  time  disconnect  the  loop  entirely  from  the  remainder 
of  the  circuit,  so  that  it  may  be  worked  on  and  the  fault 
located  without  danger  to  the  linemen.  These  loop  switches 
are  usually  mounted  on  a  pole  or  at  any  other  point  where 
they  will  be  accessible. 


DO.  It  is  preferable  to  have  separate  lines  for  operating 
the  commercial  lights  and  street  lights,  because  lamps  used 
in  places  of  business  usually  have  to  be  started  earlier 
and  extinguished  earlier  than  those  used  on  the  streets. 
Moreover,  it  may  l)e  necessary  to  run  store  lights  for  a  short 
period  in  the  morning,  when  no  street  lights  are  needed. 
Another    argument    in    favor   of   separate   circuits    for  the 
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commercial  lights  is  that  the  long-exposed  street  circuits  are 
always  more  or  less  subject  to  breaks  or  other  troubles,  and 
this  would  be  liable  to  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  the 
service  given  by  the  commercial  lights. 

No  matter  how  carefully  street  arc-light  circuits  are  laid 
out  in  the  first  place  with  a  view  to  economizing  copper, 
they  soon  become  very  irregular  if  the  number  of  lights  is 
at  all  increased.  Lights  are  looped  in  here  and  there,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  general  layout  of  the  circuits  assumes 
a  very  different  appearance  from  what  was  originally 
intended. 


L.INE  CONSTRUCTION. 

91.  Line  construction  for  arc  lighting  is  generally  carried 
out,  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  stringing  the  lines  on  poles.  In 
some  cities,  considerable  arc  lighting  is  carried  out  by  under- 
ground distribution.  For  this  purpose,  heavily  insulated, 
lead-covered  cables  are  used.  In  all  construction  work  con- 
nected with  series  arc  circuits,  the  point  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  pressure  across  the  terminals  of  these  cir- 
cuits is  very  high  and  that  there  is  always  a  strong  tendency 
for  grounds  to  develop.  A  large  size  of  deep-groove  double- 
petticoat  insulator  should  be  used  and  the  wires  kept  clear  of 
trees.  Great  care  should  be  taken  when  wires  are  run  near 
metal  awnings  at  the  entrance  to  stores,  etc.,  as  this  is  a 
place  where  grounds  are  apt  to  occur  and  where,  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  they  have  resulted  in  fatal  accidents.  The 
necessity  for  high  insulation  and  careful  work  in  connection 
with  arc  lines  is  even  greater  than  it  once  was,  when  about 
50  lights  on  a  circuit  was  a  common  average.  Now  the 
number  of  lights  per  circuit  is  often  over  100,  and  if  the 
lines  are  not  kept  in  good  condition  there  is  sure  to  be 
trouble.  All  fittings  used  about  the  lamps  themselves 
should  be  such  as  to  give  high  insulation. 

93.  Ilelgflit  of  I^amps. — Arc  lamps  for  street  lighting 
are  nearly  always  placed  at  street  intersections.     When  the 
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blocks  are  long;,  they  are  also  placed  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
block.  The  older  method  was  to  use  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  lamps  hung  high 
above  the  street,  but  it  is  now 
considered'  better  practice  to 
hang  the  lamps  lower  and  to 
use  more  of  them  if  necessary. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  streets  are  shaded  by  trees. 
Where  the  space  to  be  illumi- 
nated is  open,  the  lamps  may 
^  be  hung  fairly  high,  say  30  to 
40  fe^t  above  the  ground;  but 


FiQ.  43,  Fig.  44. 

when  the  streets  are  at  all  shaded,  a  height  of  20  to  25  feet 
is  to  be  preferred. 

93.     Methods  of  IlatiKln?  I^Jimps. — There  are,  in  gen- 
eral, throe  methods  of  hanging  lamps:  («)  By  mounting  on 
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pole  tops ;  (d)  by  suspending  from  mast  arms  or  pole  fixtures 
projecting  from  a  side  pole;  (c)  by  suspending  from  the 
middle  of  a  span  wire  so  that  they  will  hang  over  the  middle 
of  the  street. 

When  the  lamps  are  mounted  on  pole  tops,  they  are  fixed 
permanently,  no  provision  being  made  for  lowering  them 
when  they  are  trimmed:  The  pole  must,  therefore,  be 
provided  with  pole  steps,  so  that  the  trimmer  may  climb 
up  to  the  lamp.  This  method  of  mounting  makes  the 
work  of  trimming  hard,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  used 
nearly  so  much  as  other  methods,  which  allow  the  lamp  to 
be  lowered  for  trimming.  Fig.  43  shows  a  lamp  with  the 
pole-top  mounting.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  a  hood  to 
protect  the  top  of  the  lamp.  With  the  older  styles  of  lamp, 
these  hoods  were  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  hanger 
l>oard,  from  which  the  lamp  was  suspended.  In  the  newer 
lamps,  a  much  smaller  hood  is  sufficient.  This  method  has 
a  few  advantages,  among  which  are  the  absence  of  rope  and 
pulleys,  also  the  line  wires  when  once  connected  up  are  not 
moved,  as  they  are  every  time  a  lamp  is  raised  or  lowered. 
The  raising  and  lowering  of  lamps  is  a  frequent  source  of 
breaks  in  the  line  wire  due  to  the  slight  bending  and  unbend- 
ing that  the  wire  is  subjected  to.  These  advantages  are, 
however,  more  than  offset  by  the  difficulty  of  trimming  if 
the  lamps  are  mounted  high  above  the  street.  Fig.  44 
shows  a  more  ornamental  style  of  pole-top  mounting.  In 
this  case,  the  lamp  is  only  about  20  feet  above  the  street, 
and  as  it  is  used  with  enclosed  arcs,  which  are  trimmed 
about  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  climbing  up  to  the 
lamp  is  not  as  much  of  an  objection  as  when  open  arcs, 
requiring  daily  trimming,  are  used. 

94.  Fig.  45  illustrates  a  typical  mast-arm  suspension. 
The  general  arrangement  will  at  once  be  seen  from  the 
figure.  The  lamp  is  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a 
rope  and  pulleys,  and  is  provided  with  a  small  hood  /f 
to  protect  the  top  from  the  weather.  The  lamp  is  sus- 
pended from  the  rope  by  the  intervening  cross-arm  a  and 
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insulator  h.    A  cross-arm  and  insulator  of  this  kind  should 
be   provided   in  order   to  secure  good   insulation    betweeo 


the  lamp  and  the   poli;   fixture    and    also   to   keep   the  lisfl 
wires  spread  apart. 
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Fig.  46  gives  a  view  of  a  Cutter  insulating  cross-arm. 
Since  the  introduction  of  high-voltage  enclosed  arcs  and  the 
operation  of  a  large  number  of  lamps  per  circuit,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  each  lamp  be 
provided  with  a  suspen- 
sion that  will  give  high 
insulation.  The  old- 
style,  plain,  wooden 
crosspiece  with  a  porce- 
lain knob  at  each  end  is 
hardly  sufficient. 

Some  styles  of  mast 
arm  are  pivoted  at  the 
pole  and  are  counter- 
balanced so  that  the  arm 
may  be  swung  down  for 
trimming. 

Fig.  47  shows  a  Cut- 
ter pole  fixture  of  small  size  that  has  been  used  considerably 
for  street  lighting  with  enclosed  arcs.  It  supports  the  lamp 
about  3  feet  from  the  pole. 

96.     The  span-wire  method  of  suspension  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  48.     It  is  the  best  form  to  use  when  it  is  desired  to 
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Fig.  48. 


bring  the  lamp  over  the  center  of  the  street.     A  pulley  is 
placed  at  the  center  and  another  on   the  side  pole   and  the 
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poles  are  usually  set  at  diagonally  "pposite  corners  wf  the 
street  intersection.  The  span  or  suspension  wire  is  usually 
of  ,^-inch  or  g-inch  galvanized  steel  and  the  side  polcsaboat 
30  to  35  feet  high  with  a  fl-inch  top.  This  method  of  sus- 
pension, of  course,  involves  the  use  of  two  poles  and  (of 
this  reason  the  mast-arm  suspension  is  often  preferrcii. 
The  chances  are  that  for  lighting  a  given  town  or  rity  a 
combination  of  the  three  may  be  desirable,  the  style  of  sus 
pension  being  chosen  that  is  best  adapted  for  the  particular 
location  of  the  light. 

JHS.  Arc-rjimp  Pulleys. — Pulleys  used  for  suspending 
arc  lamps  have  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the 
hands  of  those  especially  interested  in  arc-lamp  specialties 
The  ordinary  style  of  pulley  is  not  well  adapted  for  this  kiml 
of  work.  An  arc-lamp  pulley  should  always  be  provi<!f'l 
with  a  hood  to  prevent  its  being  clogged  by  sleet.  It  is  a!- 
desirable  that  the  pulley  from  which  the  lamp  is  hung  bt  i 
such  a  design  that  it  will  hold  the  lamp  from  dropping  r 
case  the  rope  breaks  or  becomes  unfastened  in  any  way. 
In  Fig.  48,  a  lamp-supporting  pulley  is  indicated  at  -J  and  a 
swivel-pole  pulley  at  /J.  Both  are  of  the  sleet-proof  kind. 
A  number  of  different  types  of  lamp-supporting  pulleys  are 
now  manufactured.  In  most  of  them  either  a  catch  or  pro- 
jections are  arranged  inside  the  pulley  casing  so  as  to 
hold  the  lamp  when  it  is  raised  and  relieve  the  rope  of  ill 
strain.  When  the  lamp  is  to  be  lowered,  it  is  first  pulled  up 
a  little.  This  unlocks  the  pulley  and  allows  the  lamp  to  be 
lowered.  The  use  of  self-locking  pulleys  also  helps  to  make 
the  operation  of  trimming  more  rapid. 

Arc-lamp  pulleys  have  also  been  brought  out  that  contain 
a  switch  that  cuts  off  the  lamp  entirely  from  the  circuit 
when  it  is  lowered.  This  allows  the  lamp  to  be  lowcrr-d 
without  lowering  the  wires  running  to  it,  and  also  makes  i' 
perfectly  safe  to  work  on.  These  pulleys  are,  however, 
somewhat  complicated. 

97.  Rope.— The  rope  used  for  raising  and  lowering  th' 
lamps  is  an  important  item  on  a  large  system  and  it  shouM 
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be  carefully  selected.  Practice  varies  greatly  as  to  the  kind 
of  rope  used.  Formerly,  manila  rope  was  used  almost  exclu- 
sively, but  the  tendency  is  now  towards  a  solid  braided  cotton 
rope  or  a  flexible  wire  rope.  When  cotton  is  used  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  provided  with  a  wax  finish  that  keeps  the  rain 
from  soaking  into  and  rotting  it.  This  rope  is  usually 
f  inch  in  diameter,  though  ^  inch  is  sometimes  used  with 
heavy  lamps.  If  wire  rope  is  used,  it  is  usually  the  so-called 
tinned  "sash  cord,"  which  is  a  rope  made  up  of  a  hemp 
center  surrounded  by  tinned  steel  wire.  When  a  metal  rope 
is  used,  an  insulator  should  be  cut  into  it  at  a  point  just 
outside  the  pole  pulley  in  order  to  insulate  the  trimmer's 
end  of  it.  When  the  lamps  are  very  heavy,  a  small  windlass 
is  frequently  used  to  hoist  them. 


98.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  coil  up  enough  sur- 
plus rope  on  the  pole  at  each  lamp  to  allow  the  lamp  to  be 
lowered  to  the  ground.  It  is 
now  customary  to  end  the  pipe 
in  such  a  way  that  another  lope 
may  be  hooked  on  to  it  and 
the  lamp  lowered.  This  extra 
rope,  known  as  a  trimmer's 
rope,  is  from  20  to  30  feet 
long  and  is  provided  with  a 
snap  hook  at  one  end  and  a 
number  of  rings  near  the  other, 
the  latter  being  spaced  so  as  to 
suit  the  varying  heights  at 
which  the  lamps  may  be  hnng. 
The  end  of  the  rope  on  the  pole  fic  *« 

may  be  fastened  by  means  of  special  pole  padlocks,  made 
for  the  purpose,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  simply  slipped  over 
a  pin,  as  shown  in  Fig.  49.  The  use  of  the  lock  is,  however, 
safer,  as  it  prevents  the  lights  from  being  tampered  with. 


99.     Cut-Out  Switehes.— The  rules  of  the  Fire  Under- 
writers   require    that  wherever    constant-current  arc  wires 
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enter  a  building,  an  approved  double-contact  service  swiifh 
shall  be  installed,  so  that  the  current  may  be  cut  off  al  am 
time.  These  switches  must  be  substantially  made,  must  be 
mounted  on  incombustible  bases,  and  must  be  placed  where 
they  may  be  easily  reached  by  policemen  and  firemen. 
There  are  many  different  types  of  these  cut-out  switches, 
but  they  should  all  have  good  contacts  and  be  quick  in 
action.  The  switch  must  also  show  clearly  whether  the  cur- 
rent is  on  or  off. 

Fig.  50  shows  the  working  parts  of  the  Wood  arc  cut-oui.  j 
style  that  has  been  extensively  used  and  whit:h  will  serve  r 


illustrate  the  operation  of  cut-out  switches  in  generaL     The 
parts  here  shown  are  mounted  in  a  waterproof  cast-iron  Iki 

with  an  opening   past    which  an  indicator  moves  to  sho« 
when  the  current  is  on  or  off. 

Fig.  51  shows  the  external  appearance  of  the  switih 
Two  blades  a,  *,  Fig.  50,  are  attached  to  the  line  termi- 
nals c.  d,  as  shown.  The  house  terminals  are  connected  lu 
the  posts  e.  f.  When  the  handle  is  pushed  up,  the  porcc 
lain  rollers  r,  r  press  the  blades  into  the  clips  on  termi 
nals  e,/  and  thus  connect  the  line  with  the  lamps.  Whtn 
the  lever  is  pulled  down,  the  rollers  bear  on  the  lower  part  ■''■ 
the  blades,  causing  them  to  leave  the  clips  on  the  posts  c. ,' 
and  swing  over  so  as  to  rest  on  the  casting  A;  thus  cultini: 
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out  the  lamps  and  allowing  the  current  to  flow  directly 
across  from  one  blade  to  the  other  and  disconnecting  the 
house  wires  entirely  from  the  line.  The  springs  shown  in 
the  figure  make  the  action  quick  and  positive. 

100.  Cut-Outs  on  Arc  I^inips. — Nearly  all  arc  lamps 
are  provided  with  a  simple  short-circuiting  switch  by  means 
of  which  the  lamp  may  be  cut  out.  This 
switch  does  not,  however,  disconnect 
the  lamp  entirely  from  the  circuit,  and 
it  is  always  dangerous  to  work  on  a 
lamp  under  such  circumstances  when 
standing  on  the  ground,  because  there 
is  liable  to  be  a  ground  on  some  part 
of  the  line  and  thus  establish  a  path  for 
the  current  through  the  person  working 
on  the  lamp.  Since  the  introduction  of 
Constant-current  circuits  operating  a 
large  number  of  lights,  the  danger  from 
shock  has  materially  increased,  and  to 
get  around  this,  lamps  are  now  fre- 
quently equipped  with  individual  cut- 
out switches  that  are  separate  from  the  ''"'■  ^ 
lamp  and  that  will  cut  out  the  lamp  and  disconnect  it 
entirely  from  the  circuit.  Fig.  52  shows  a  series  arc  lamp 
equipped  with  a  separate  cut-out  switch  of  this  kind. 

101.  IxMjplnff  lu  I^amps  on  Scries  Circuits. — -When  a 
lamp  is  looped  in  on 
a  series  circuit  out 
of  doors,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  provide 
a  cut-out  switch  at 
the  point  where  it 
is  cut  into  the  line, 
though,  as  mentioned 
in  the  previous  ar- 
ticle, switches  are 
sometimes  placed  at 


the  lamp  itself.  Fig.  63  shows  one  method  of  looping  iii 
on  a  series  circuit.  An  arm  b,  provided  with  insulators  c.  d, 
is  mounted  as  shown 
The  loop  a  runs  tn  the 
lamp  or,  in  case  tht 
circuit  is  carried  inlo 
a  building,  runs  to  \\\<: 
cut-out.  Fig.  fl4  show- 
another  method,  which 
is  not  quite  so  neat,  but 
does  not  call  for  the 
use  of  a  special  bracket. 
'"'°-  "■  The   break   in    the  cir- 

cuit is  made  by  using  two  ordinary  porcelain  insulators  m,  « 
and  a  double-petticoat  glass  Insulator  (.  When  a  circuit  is  tu 
be  looped  in  between  poles,  the  break  may  be  made  by  using 


a  single  porcelain  insulator,  as  shown  in  Fig.  65,  or  if  higher 
insulation  is  required  between  the  terminals  of  the  break, 

two  insulators  connected  by  a  short  length  of  wire  may  be 


"■y^^^^-^Y* 


used.  Fig.  56  shows  another  method  of  accomplishing  tl 
same  result  by  using  a  special  porcelain  insulator  that 
made  for  this  purpose. 


i 
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SPECLAX   APPLICATIONS  OF 

ABC  LAMPS. 

103.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  arc  lamps  we  will 
take  up,  briefly,  a  few  of  the  special  applications  to  which 
the  arc  lamp  has  been  put.  Arc  lamps  are  extensively  used 
for  stage  illumination  in  theaters,  for  photo-engraving 
work,  blueprinting,  searchlights,  or,  in  fact,  any  work 
where  a  strong  light  is  necessary.     For  most  of  this  work, 


the  ordinary  styles  of  arc  lamp  are  not  suitable,  because 
such  lamps  are  not  of  the  focusing  type.  For  projection 
work,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  arc  in  a  fixed  position;  in 
some  cases  this  is  accomplished  by  hand  feeding,  while  in 
others  the  feeding  is  automatic.  In  Fig.  67,  {a)  shows 
an  automatic  focusing  lamp  and  (i)  a  hand-feed  focusing 
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lamp.  The  lamp  (a)  is  usually  mounted  on  a  stand  and 
provided  with  accessories  to  suit  it  to  whatever  kind  of 
work  it  is  used  for.  It  is  designed  for  20  amperes  and 
is  operated  on  direct-current  circuits  of  75  to  125  volts. 
The  hand-feed  lamp  shown  at  (d)  also  operates  normally  at 
20  amperes,  but  by  using  larger  carbons,  currents  up  to 
50  amperes  may  be  employed.  The  hand -feed  lamp  may 
also  be  operated  with  alternating  current,  but  the  alter- 
nating current  is  not  very  satisfactory  for  use  in  projection 
work.  The  hum  caused  by  the  arc  is  often  very  annoying, 
and,  moreover,  the  arc  is  continually  shifting  around.  In 
both  lamps  shown  in  Fig.  57  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
carbons  are  fed  together  by  screws  and  that  the  rate  of 
movement  is  adjusted  so  that  the  arc  always  remains 
stationary.  If  a  lamp  is  to  be  used  for  short  intervals  only, 
the  hand  feed  will  be  found  quite  satisfactory,  because  it  is 
simple,  cheap,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  If,  how- 
ever, the  lamp  is  to  be  used  for  long  runs,  it  is  better  to 
have  an  automatic  feed.  The  lamp  in  Fig.  57  (a)  is  fed  by  the 
screw  a,  which  is  rotated  by  means  of  the  lamp  mechanism 
contained  in  the  case  below.  In  (6)  the  carbons  are  regu- 
lated by  turning  the  knobs  a,  a, 

KK^.  When  these  lamps  are  run  on  a  regular  110- volt 
circuit,  a  rheostat  must  be  inserted  in  series  with  them  in 
order  to  take  up  the  excess  voltage.  The  rheostat  should 
be  capable  of  carrying  the  current  required  by  the  lamp 
without  undue  heating,  and  should  have  enough  resistance 
to  give  a  maximum  drop  of  about  70  to  80  volts  when  used 
on  llO-volt  circuits.  About  20  to  30  volts  of  this  drop 
should  be  adjustable,  so  that  the  current  taken  by  the  arc 
can  be  kept  at  the  proper  amount.  For  example,  a  lamp 
taking  20  amperes  should  have  about  3.J-  ohms  in  the 
rheostat,  and  at  least  1  ohm  of  this  should  be  split  up  into 
10  or  15  sections  and  connected  to  a  regular  rheostat  switch 
so  that  a  good  adjustment  can  be  obtained.  A  10-ampere 
lamp  would  re(iuire  about  7  ohms  in  the  rheostat,  and 
2  or  3  ohms  of  this  should  be  adjustable. 
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104,  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  arc 
light  for  projection  purposes  is  found  in  the  searchlight. 
These  are  now  used  extensively  both  on  shipboard  and  also 
on  land,  aqd  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  carbons  and  mirrors  as  used  in  them.  A 
searchlight  is  designed  to  concentrate  the  rays  emitted  from 
the  crater  of  the  positive  direction  and  to  project  them  so 
that  they  will  be  parallel  to  each  other.  A  beam  of  light 
that  does  not  spread  out  will  illuminate  objects  at  great 
distances,  because  the  intensity  of  such  a  beam  does  not  fall 
off  with  the  square  of  the  distance  as  does  the  light  from 
an  ordinary  source.  In  fact,  if  all  the  rays  were  exactly 
parallel  and  the  mirrors  perfect  and  if  there  were  no  absorp- 
tion of  light  by  the  atmosphere,  the  intensity  of  the  beam 
would  not  diminish  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does 
diminish  to  an  extent  that  depends  very  largely  on  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

For  many  of  the  following  points 
and  illustrations  relating  to  search- 
lights we  are  indebted  lo  a  paper 
by  Lieut.  B.  T.  Walling  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  The  United 
States  Naval  Institute.  The  type 
of  lamp  here  described  is  one 
designed  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  which  is  used  very 
largely  both  for  naval  and  com- 
mercial work. 

105.  General  Construc- 
tion.— Fig.  58  shows  a  2i-inch 
projector.  The  barrel  A  con- 
tains the  lamp  and  reflector, 
the  reflector  being  mounted  in 
the  back  end.  This  barrel  is 
swung  on  trunnions  supported 
by  the  base  B  and  is  arranged 
so    that  the  projector  can  be  F'G'  =«■ 

swung  around  through  any  angle.     The  Iiarrel  can  also  lie 
swung  up  and  down  or  clamped  in  any  desired  position  by 
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means  of  the  fittings  shown.  In  this  projector  these  move- 
ments are  accomplished  by  hand,  but  in  many  of  the  pro- 
jectors used  for  naval  work  the  movements  are  brought  about 
by  small  motors  mounted  in  the  base,  so  that,  if  desired,  the 
searchlight  may  be  controlled  from  a  distant  point  by  run- 
ning cables  from  the  projector  to  a  controller  situated  at 
whatever  point  the  searchlight  is  to  be  controlled  from. 
The  door  of  the  projector  is  made  of  strips  c  of  plate  glass 
in  order  to  avoid  breakage  and  also  to  allow  broken  fronts 
to  be  easily  repaired.  Current  is  carried  to  the  lamp  by 
means  of  cables  rf,  rf,  which  connect  to  sliding  contacts  in 
the  base. 

106,  Mirrors. — The  mirrors  or  reflectors  used  in  the 
better  class  of  projectors  are  of  glass,  ground  carefully  and 
silvered  on  the  back.  Parabolic  reflectors  are  used  in  the 
navy,  as  they  throw  a  more  powerful  beam  than  the  Mangin 
mirror  or  concave  mirror.  For  commercial  projectors,  the 
Mangin  mirror  is  used,  and  where  cheap  projectors  are 
required  or  in  case  the  projector  has  to  stand  a  great  deal 
of  moving  around,  it  is  customary  to  use  copper  reflectors 
silvered  on  the  inside  surface.  The  lamp  must  be  adjusted 
so  that  the  crater  comes  at  the  focus  of  the  mirror,  other- 
wise the  light  will  not  be  thrown  out  in  parallel  rays.  The 
crater  must,  of  course,  face  the  mirror. 

107,  Searchllgrht  I/amp. — Fig.  59  shows  a  type  of  lamp 
now  used  both  for  commercial  and  naval  work.  In  this  lamp 
the  carbons  are  horizontal,  the  positive  carbon  being  larger 
than  the  negative  and  pointing  directly  at  the  mirror.  Some 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  later  lamps  from  the  con- 
struction shown  in  Fig.  59,  but  the  principles  involved  are 
the  same.  The  lamp  has  what  is  called  a  ratchet  feed  and 
is  provided  with  two  magnets — a  series  magnet  that  serves 
to  strike  or  start  the  arc  and  a  shunt  magnet  that  works  the 
ratchet  feed. 

Referring  to  Fig.  59,  the  shunt  magnet  is  shown  at  G  and 
the  series  magnet  at  K.     P  is  the  positive  carbon  and  A''  the 
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negative.  M  is  a  small  switch  for  cutting  off  the  current 
from  the  shunt  coil  when  it  is  desired  to  feed  the  lamp  by 
hand.  The  lamp  may  be  fed  by  hand  by  slipping  on  a  crank 
wrench  at  R,  Screw  D  feeds  the  negative  carbon  and  iE'the 
positive,  the  two  screws  being  geared  together  at  J.  Current 
is  led  into  the  lamp  by  means  of  two  sliding  contacts  A^  one 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure,  the  other  being  directly 
behind  A  on  the  other  side  of  the  lamp.  H  is  the  armature 
of  the  shunt  magnet  and  F  the  pawl-and-ratchet  mechanism 
by  which  screw  E  is  turned.  The  lamp  for  a  30-inch  pro- 
jector takes  from  75  to  90  amperes,  and  for  an  18-inch  pro- 
jector the  current  is  from  25  to  35  amperes.  The  working 
current  varies  with  the  size  of  the  lamp  and  also  with  the 
size  of  the  carbons  used.  The  voltage  required  at  the  lamp 
is  usually  from  45  to  49  volts  and  the  feed  will  frequently 
operate  when  a  pressure  of  50  volts  is  reached. 

108.  The  method  of  operating  the  lamp  is  as  follows: 
The  carbons  are  adjusted  by  the  crank  wrench  to  a  separa- 
tin'g  distance  of  about  ^  inch.  The  switch  M  is  next  closed. 
The  main  switch  is  closed  next,  and  as  no  current  can  pass 
between  the  carbons,  the  voltage  between  them  and,  hence, 
the  voltage  across  the  shunt  magnet  G  must  be  equal  to 
the  full-line  voltage.  The  consequence  is  that  armature  H 
is  attracted.  As  soon  as  H  is  attracted,  the  current 
through  the  shunt  circuit  is  broken  by  the  contact  device^ 
and  the  armature  falls  back  and  the  attraction  is  again 
repeated.  The  armature  //,  therefore,  vibrates  rapidly  and 
works  a  pawl  that  shoves  the  ratchet  /'around  and  feeds 
the  carbons  together.  The  screws  are  geared  together,  so 
that  screw  1)  revolves  one-half  as  fast  as  E,  As  soon  as 
the  ratchet  feed  brings  the  carbons  into  contact,  a  heavT 
current  flows  for  a  short  interval  and  the  series  coils  K 
pull  back  the  armature  a  and  thus  start  the  arc.  As  the 
carbons  burn  away,  the  voltage  across  G  increases  until 
the  ratcliet  feed  operates  and  moves  the  carbons  a  little 
nearer  together.  The  point  ot  feeding  can  be  adjusted  bv 
means  of  the  spring  c  and  the   length  of  the  arc  by  means 
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of  nuts  d.  The  positive  carbon  holder  is  provided  with  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  adjustments,  so  that  it  can  be  accurately 
lined  up. 

109.  Naval  searchlights  are  usually  operated  on  80-volt 
circuits,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  but  20  to  30  volts 
in  the  rheostat,  For  commercial  lamps,  the  line  voltage  is 
higher,  but  in  any  case  the  rheostat  should  be  adjusted  so 
that  the  lamp  will  operate  without  hissing  or  flaming. 
With  the  horizontal  type  of  lamp  here  described  there  is  a 
tendency  to  flame  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  crater,  thereby 
forming  the  crater  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  positive  carbon 
and  distorting  the  reflection.  This  tendency  is  corrected 
by  a  horseshoe  magnet,  which  draws  down  the  arc. 

no.  Some  hissing  will  occur  when  starting  up,  espe- 
cially with  new  carbons,  and  the  lamp  will  not  quiet  down 
until  a  good  crater  has  been  formed  in  the  positive  carbon. 
This  can  be  obviated  by  reaming  out  a  crater  in  the  posi- 
tive carbon  with  a  penknife  before  putting  it  in  the  clamp. 
Flaming  and  hissing  are  promoted  by  inferior  carbons  and 
are  much  increased  if  the  carbons  have  absorbed  oil.  Car- 
bons should  be  hard,  homogeneous,  and  of  the  best  quality. 
Soft  carbons  fuse  and  form  **  mushrooms,"  which  cut  off  a 
large  portion  of  the  light  and  make  the  arc  unsteady.  The 
positive  carbon  should  be  cored,  as  this  assists  in  holding 
the  arc  central  and  in  making  a  good  crater.  Negative 
carbons  are  sometimes  cored,  but  this  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered necessary  or  even  desirable. 

Ill,     Points    Relating^    to    Care    and.    Operation. — 

When  the  searchlight  is  first  started,  an  abnormal  current 
will  flow  for  an  instant  when  the  carbons  touch  each  other. 
This  current  may  be  sufficient  to  throw  the  ammeter  off  the 
scale,  but  it  does  no  particular  harm  if  it  does  not  continue. 
If  it  should  continue,  on  account  of  the  lamp  failing  to  work 
properly,  cut  off  the  current  at  once  by  means  of  the  main 
switch.  The  starting  current  may  be  as  much  as  50  per 
cent,  above  the  working  current.     Any  abnormal  current  of 
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the  searchlight  ammeter  is  usually  traceable  to  either  a 
mushroom  on  the  negative  carbon  or  careless  handling  of 
the  hand  feed.  If  the  lamp  does  not  feed  properly,  it  is 
because  there  has  been  a  burn-out  or  that  the  lamp  itself 
is  not  clean;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  dirt  is  the 
cause.  The  key  to  good  searchlight  operation  is  thorough 
cleanliness  in  all  the  parts  and  frequent  opportunity  for 
practice  by  those  not  ordinarily  called  upon.  The  mirrors 
will  spot  or  frost  in  time,  and  this  action  is  much  hastened 
on  board  ship  by  the  practice  of  exposing  them  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  while  drying  out  the  barrel.  The  action  of 
direct  sunlight  will  quickly  ruin  the  silvered  surface  of  a 
mirror.  Every  projector  front  should  be  fitted  with  an 
extra  outside  door  to  protect  the  glass  front.  Sometimes  it 
is  desired  to  use  a  beam  of  light  that  will  spread  out,  and 
in  such  cases  it  is  customary  to  fit  the  front  with  cllverg^lng 
lenses  that  are  plano-convex  strips  instead  of  the  plain  flat 
strips  ordinarily  used. 
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TESTD^G  ARC-LIGHT  LII^ES, 

1,  Since  street  arc-lighting  circuits  are  generally  long, 
considerably  exposed,  and  of  comparatively  small  wire,  they 
always  give  more  or  less  trouble  on  account  of  grounds, 
breaks,  and  crosses.  Breaks  are  of  quite  frequent  occur- 
rence, especially  during  heavy  wind  or  sleet  storms,  and 
very  often  cannot  be  detected  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the 
line.  The  wire  may  be  broken  while  the  insulation  holds 
the  ends  together,  so  that,  to  all  appearances,  the  line  is 
intact.  Breaks  are  especially  liable  to  occur  at  the  point 
where  the  line  loops  from  the  pole  to  the  lamps. 

Grounds  are  most  likely  to  occur  around  the  fronts  of 
stores  where  the  wires  are  run  in  proximity  to  iron  awnings 
or  fittings.  Also,  where  the  lines  run  through  trees,  there 
will  always  be  more  or  less  of  a  ground,  especially  in  wet 
weather.  In  this  case,  however,  the  trouble  would  be  more 
correctly  termed  a  leak,  as  it  is  due  to  defective  insulation 
and  does  not  constitute  a  direct  connection  to  ground,  as 
would  happen,  for  example,  if  one  of  the  lines  came  into 
contact  with  an  iron  pole  or  a  gas  or  water  pipe. 

Crosses  are  caused  by  one  line  coming  into  contact  with 
another,  and,  under  ordinary  conditions,  should  not  occur 
frequently  if  the  line  is  well  constructed.  Of  course,  heavy 
storms,  especially  sleet  storms,  may  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  on  arc  lines,  but  we  are  now  speaking  of  the 
troubles  that  are  liable  to  occur  under  ordinary  working 
conditions. 
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All  arc  lines  should  be  tested  at  intervals  during  the  day 
to  see  if  any  faults  have  developed,  so  that  they  may  be 
looked  up  and  remedied,  if  possible,  before  it  comes  time  to 
start  up  in  the  evening.  There  are  various  methods  of 
testing  for  grounds  and  breaks,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  they  are  located  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary 
magneto-bell.  Such  a  bell  is  very  convenient  for  testing 
purposes,  as  it  requires  no  battery  for  its  operation  and  is 
able  to  ring  through  a  long  length  of  line ;  moreover,  it  is 
easily  carried  around  from  place  to  place.  Another  testing 
instrument  that  will  be  found  very  useful  around  an  arc 
station  is  a  portable  Wheatstone  bridge.  These  are  now 
made  in  a  variety  of  forms  that  are  compact  and  convenient 
to  work  with.  They  are  often  very  useful  in  locating  faults 
on  lines,  but  more  particularly  for  making  measurements 
of  resistance  on  dynamo  armatures  and  fields,  arc-lamp 
spools,  etc. 

2.  Locating  Breaks. — Series  arc  circuits  should  be  fre- 
quently tested  for  breaks  by  connecting  a  magneto  to  the 
terminals  of  the  circuit,  at  the  station,  and  ringing  it  up.  If 
the  bell  fails  to  ring,  it  shows  that  the  circuit  is  broken 
somewhere  and  the  break  should  be  looked  up  at  once.    If 


FIG.  1. 


the  circuit  is  aranj^ed  in  loops  that  may  be  cut  out  by  means 
of  switches  on  the  j)<)les,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  out 
the  loops  in  succession  until  a  ring  is  obtained.  This  will 
show  in  which  loop  the  break  is,  and  the  fault  may  then  be 
further   located,   as   described  later;    or,   in  many  cases,  it 
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may  be  found  by  a  simple  inspection.  In  general,  however, 
the  problem  will  be  to  locate  a  break  on  a  simple  series  cir- 
cuit, such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  irregular  outline 
here  represents  the  circuit,  or  portion  of  a  circuit,  of  which 
a^  b  are  the  terminals;  /,  /,  etc.  represent  the  lamps.  It  is 
found  by  ringing  up  between  ^,  b  that  there  is  a  break  on 
the  circuit.  We  will  indicate  this  break  at  the  point  ;r, 
though  its  location  is  not  known  as  yet.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  connect  a  and  b  together  and  ground  them,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  lineman  then  goes  out  to 
the  point  r,  as  near  the  middle  of  the  circuit  as  possible,  and 
opens  the  circuit  by  lowering  a  lamp  and  removing  the 
wires  or  in  any' other  way  that  may  be  convenient.  He 
then  attaches  one  terminal  of  the  testing  magneto  to 
ground,  by  connecting  it  with  a  hydrant  or  other  ground 
connection  that  may  be  at  hand,  and  the  other  terminal  to 
one  end  of  the  circuit  d.  He  then  rings  up,  and  if  the  bell 
rings,  it  shows  that  the  portion  of  the  circuit  from  d  around 
to  the  station  is  all  right  and  that  the  break  is  in  the  other 
half.  He  then  closes  the  circuit  at  c  and  moves  on  to  a' 
place  /,  about  half  way  between  c  and  the  station.  The 
circuit  is  here  opened  and  the  magneto-bell  connected  as 
before.  If  a  ring  is  obtained  when  the  bell  is  connected  to 
the  left-hand  end  of  the  line,  it  shows  that  the  stretch  of 
circuit  f-g-b  is  intact ;  while,  if  the  bell  does  not  ring  when 
connected  to  the  right-hand  side,  it  shows  that  the  break 
is  between  /  and  r,  because  the  previous  test  showed  that 
the  part  d-l-l-a  was  all  right.  In  this  way,  by  making  a 
few  tests,  the  lineman  can  locate  the  stretch  of  circuit 
in  which  the  break  occurs  between  narrow  limits,  and 
the  break  itself  can  then  usually  be  located  by  a  careful 
inspection. 

3.  Ix>catinff  Grounds. — When  a  line  becomes  grounded 
at  any  point  x^  as  indicated  in  Fig.  2,  the  ground  may  be 
located  by  using  a  magneto,  in  which  case  the  ends  of  the 
line  rt,  b  at  the  station  are  left  open,  instead  of  being 
grounded,  as   when    testing   for   breaks.     The  line  is  then 
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opened  about  the  middle  point  c  and  each  side  rung  up, 
one  terminal  of  the  magneto  being  connected  to  the  ground 
It  is  evident  that  the  side  on  which  a  ring  is  obtained  is 


Fig.  2. 

the  one  on  which  the  ground  exists.  The  half  on  which 
the  ground  is  located  is  then  opened  at  its  middle  point, 
and,  in  this  way,  the  part  of  the  line  that  is  g-rounded  is 
soon  located  within  narrow  limits. 

4.     r^<)c*atln>?  (i  rounds  by  Means   of  Voltmeter.  —  If 

a  hlf^h-rcadinji^  voltmeter  is  available,  it  may  be  used  for 
local inj^  jj^rounds   on  an   arc  circuit,  as  indicated    in  Fig.  3. 


\ ' 


o 


^- 


i-i...  :). 


The  (lynanio  is  here  omitted,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  opera- 
tinjj^  the  circuit  conncrtcd  to  its  terminals  rt,  /;. 

In  this  case  we  have,  say,  IT)  lamps  operated  on  a  circuit. 
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The  total  pressure  generated  by  the  dynamo  will  then  be 
about  15  X  50  =  750  volts,  allowing  50  volts  per  lamp.  The 
difference  of  potential  between  the  negative  side  of  lamp  1 
and  a-\-  will  be  50  volts,  between  the  negative  side  of 
2  and  a-\-  100  volts,  and  so  on,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  If 
we  connect  one  terminal  of  the  voltmeter  to  a-{-  and  the 
other  to  ground,  we  will  get  a  reading  whenever  there  is  a 
ground  on  the  line.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  there  is  a 
ground  at  G,  We  will  then  have  the  voltmeter  connected 
across  four  lamps  and  it  will  give  a  reading  of  about  200  volts. 
The  voltmeter  reading,  therefore,  indicates  how  far  the 
ground  is  out  on  the  line.  If,  for  example,  we  obtained  a 
reading  of  about  100  volts,  we  will  know  that  the  ground 
is  somewhere  between  the  second  and  third  lamps. 

5.  Differential  Method  of  Loeatlng:  Grounds, — This 
method  consists  in  balancing  the  drop  through  an  artificial 
line  against  the  drop  through  the  portion  of  the  circuit 
from  the  station  to  the  point  where  the  ground  exists.  The 
method  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  4. 

The  terminals  of  the  circuit  are  indicated  at  ^,  ^,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  have  shown  10  lamps.  The 
total  pressure  generated  by  the  dynamo  will  be  about 
500  volts,  and  the  drop  in  pressure  between  ^+  and  differ- 
ent points  on  the  circuit  will  increase  as  the  lamps  are 
passed,  as  shown  by  the  numbers  50^  100^  etc.  The  testing 
apparatus  consists  of  a  number  of  eqtial  resistances  i,  2,  3,  4j 
etc.  connected  in  series  with  terminals  brought  out  to  a 
switch,  as  indicated.  These  resistances  should  be  fairly 
high,  say  about  50  ohms  each.  Ordinary  52-volt  incan- 
descent lamps  will  answer.  A  detector  galvanometer  C  is 
connected  to  the  switch  blade  and  to  the  ground.  Any  instru- 
ment that  is  reasonably  sensitive  will  do,  as  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  it  to  read  either  volts  or  amperes.  This  device 
should  have  as  many  resistances  as  the  greatest  number  of 
lamps  on  any  circuit  that  is  likely  to  be  tested.  One  end  x 
of  the  resistance  is  connected  to  ^  +  .  The  other  end  of  the 
circuit  —  d  is  connected  at  the  point  -c^,  so  that  the  number  of 
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resistances  will  correspond  to  the  number  of  lamps  on  the 
circuit  to  be  tested.  The  switch  arm  is  then  moved  over  to 
the  right  until  the  galvanometer  deflection  comes  to  zero. 
In  this  case,  the  deflection  will  become  zero  when  the  arm  is 
at  the  point  y  between  resistances  (j  and  7.  It  is  evident 
that  the  fall  of  pressure  from  a-^-  througfh  the  artificial 
circuit  corresponds  to  the  fall  in  pressure  from  a-\-  around 


Fig.  4. 

the  arc  line;  hence,  when  a  point  is  reached  when  the  drop 
in  pressure  from  a-\-  around  to  the  ground  is  equal  to  the 
drop  in  the  artificial  line,  the  two  pressures  counterbalance 
each  other,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  and  no  current  flows 
throui^'h  the  galvanometer.  As  soon  as  the  point  corre- 
sponding to  that  where  the  ground  exists  is  passed  on  the 
switch,  the  galvanometer  will  reverse  its  deflection. 
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LiIGHTIONG  PROTECTION  FOR  ARC 

CIRCUITS. 

6,  Series  arc-light  circuits  are  very  apt  to  bring  in  light- 
ning discharges  to  a  station,  because  they  cover  such  large 
areas  and  are  usually  pretty  well  exposed.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  well  protected  by  lightning  arresters.  The 
arresters  used  on  arc  circuits  differ  little,  if  any,  from 
those  used  on  other  circuits.  Care  must,  of  course,  be 
taken  in  selecting  an  arrester  to  see  that  it  is  adapted  to 
the  voltage  of  the  circuit.  Many  of  the  older  types,  which 
were  quite  satisfactory  on  circuits  operating  as  high  as 
60  to  75  lamps,  are  not  suitable  for  high-voltage  circuits 
operating  125  to  150  lamps.  If  the  older  types  of  arrester 
are  to  be  operated  on  such  circuits,  two  of  them  should  be 
connected  in  series. 


7.  Thomson  Arrester.  —  Fig.  5  shows  the  Thomson 
magnetic  blow-out  arrester  that  has  probably  been  used  in 
the  past  more  ex- 
tensively on  arc  cir- 
cuits than  any  other 
one  type.  It  is  simi- 
lar in  principle  to  the 
blow-out  arrester 
used  on  constant- 
potential  circuits, 
except  that  the  coils 
are  in  series  with  the 
dynamo  instead  of 
being  connected 
across  an  auxiliary 
air  gap.  The  coils, 
therefore,  carry  the 
current  all  the  time  the  dynamo  is  in  operation.  There  is 
little  objection  to  this  in  the  case  of  an  arc  circuit  where  the 
current  is  small.  For  constant-potential  circuits  it  would 
be   inconvenient   to   carry    the  main  current    through    the 
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blow-out  coils,  and  unless  they  were  of  very  low 
there  would  be  considerable  loss  of  energy.  The  air  gapis 
between  the  vanes  f,f'.  Fig.  ft  shows  how  the  arresters  are  cmi- 
nected.  Current  from  the  dynamo  D  flows  through  the  eoiU.l 
ai]d  out  on  the  line,  thus  setting  up  a  may;netic  iicld  betwM 


the  pole  pieces.  When  a  discharge  comes  in  over  the  line,  it 
jumps  from  c'  to  e  and  passes  off  to  the  ground.  The 
coils  A,  A  act  as  choke,  or  reactance,  coils  to  keep  the  dis- 
charge out  of  the  dynamo,  but  sometimes  additional  chob 
coils  are  inserted,  as  shown  at  /,,  /,,  in  order  to  mabllK 


protection  still  more  sure.  This  same  style  of  arresterU 
mounted  in  a  weather-proof  box  for  use  out  on  the  line;llit 
one  shown  in  Fig.  6  is  intended  for  use  in  the  staijon- 
Fig.  7  shows  two  of  these  arresters  connected  in  series  fw 
circuits  on  which  more  than  75  lights  are  operated. 
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8.  The  type  of  blow-out  arrester  described  in  Electric 
%ighting.  Part  3,  and  made  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 

any  for  use  on  direct-current  lighting  and  power  circuits, 
I  now  also  used  on  arc-light  circuits.  This  arrester  has  a 
nailer  air  gap  than  those  just  described  and,  hence,  affords 
1  better  protection  especially  against  static  charges  that 
fradually  accumulate  on  the  lines  and  do  not  take  the  form 
1  regular  lightning  discharge.  Moreover,  as  the  working 
farts  of  this  arrester  are  mounted  in  a  porcelain  case,  there  is 
touch  less  liability  of  dust  and  dirt  becoming  lodged  in  the 
'r  gap. 

9.  The  arresters  just  described  are,  of'  course,  intended 
ior  use  with  direct  current.     For  alternating-current  sys- 

,  the  arresters  described  in  Electric  Lighting,  Part  'i, 
connection   with    alternating-current    incandescent   cir- 
■Cuits  may  be  used. 

10.  TilKlitnlu^  Arrester  for  Arc  Tjamps. — Although 
lightning  may  not  get  into  the  station,  it  sometimes  punc- 
tures the  insulation  of  the 
lamps  out  on  the  line  and 
is  responsible  for  many 
burned-out  coils.  In  order 
to  prevent  this,  small  ar- 
resters, or,  rather,  simply 
spark  gaps,  may  be  con- 
nected across  the  terminals 
of  the  lamp.  Fig.  8  shows 
a  simple  arrester  for  this 
kind  of  work.  This  con- 
sists simply  of  two  brass 
cylinders  with  a  small  gap 
between  them.  When  a 
discharge  comes  along  the 
line,  it  will  jump  between 
the  cylinders  and  thus  pass 
along  to  the  regular  light- 
ning arresters,   which  will 
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carry  it  to  ground.  The  lightning  will  jump  the  gap  in 
preference  to  passing  through  the  lamp  on  account  of  the 
self-induction  and  consequent  reactance  of  the  regulatiat; 
coils  in  the  lamp. 


4 


11.  It  will  generally  pay  to  have  a  number  of  arresti 
connected  between  the  line  and  the  ground,  distributed  over' 
the  line  instead  of  depending  on  the  station  arresters  aim 
for  protection.  All  arresters  should  be  provided  whh 
good  ground  connection,  otherwise  they  will  be  of  littkj 
value. 


STATION  EQUrPMENT. 

12.  General  Iteniurks. — Having  considered  the  lamps 
themselves  and  the  line  used  to  convey  the  current  to  the 
lamps,  next  in  order  comes  the  apparatus  for  the  generatiuu 
and  control  of  the  current  supplied  to  the  various  arc  ar-j 
cuits.     This  means  a  consideration  of  arc-light   dynamoiS 
switchboards,  and  methods  of  operating  arc  lights  by  alter-'l 
nating  current.     Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  large  numbers  of  arc  lamps  are  run  on  constant- 
potential  circuits.     These  lamps  are  operated  by  the  same 
machines  and  from  the  same  mains  used  for  the  incandes- 
cent lighting,  so  that  the  equipment  described  in  Elntric 
Li};liti»g,  Part  I,  is  suitable  whether  the  lamps  be  director 
alternating.      We  will,  therefore,  confine  our  attention  to 
the   special   equipment  necessary   for   operating   constant- 
current  series  circuits. 

13.  Lamps  may  be  operated  in  series  by  means  of  a  con- 
stant current,  either  direct  or  alternating.  In  case  direct 
current  is  used,  it  is  supplied  by  regular  arc-light  dynamo?- 
In  case  alternating  current  is  used,  it  is  generally  suppliid 
from  a  constant-potential  alternating-current  dynamo  sui' 
plying  the  lamps  through  a  regulator  or  transformer  of  somi: 
kind  that  will  serve  to  keep  the  current  at  the  correct  value, 
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no  matter  how  many  lamps  there  may  be  in  the  circuit. 
Constant-current  alternators  have  not  as  yet  been  used  to 
any  great  exient,  but  as  the  use  of  series  alternating  arc 
lamps  extends,  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  may  be  used 
more  than  has  been  customary  in  the  past. 


CONSTANT-CURRENT   ARC-I,IGnT    DYNAMOS. 

14.  The  constant-current  arc-light  dynamo  may  in 
many  ways  be  considered  as  a  decided  contrast  to  the  con- 
stant-potential direct-current  machines  used  for  low-pressure 
lighting  or  street-railway  work.  In  the  first  place,  arc 
machines  must  generate  a  comparatively  small  current 
(from  (i  to  10  amperes),  but  the  maximum  pressure  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  deliver  at  full  load  is  very  high. 
Moreover,  they  must  be  constructed  so  as  to  keep  the  cur- 
rent at  the  required  amount  through  a  wide  range  in  the 
number  of  lamps  operated. 

The  constant-potential  dynamo  does  just  the  opposite.  It 
maintains  the  pressure  (usually  from  110  to  tiOO  volts)  at  a 
constant  or  nearly  constant  value  and  the  current  varies 
with  the  load.  A  constant-potential  machine  can  be  made 
self-regulating  by  providing  it  with  a  compound  field  wind- 
ing. In  order,  however,  to  make  a  direct-current  machine 
regulate  for  constant  current,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  it 
with  an  electromechanical  regulator  of  some  kind  that  will 
adjust  the  voltage  with  changes  in  load,  so  as  to  keep  the 
current  constant. 

These  regulators  are  always  more  or  less  complicated.  It 
is  quite  a  common  thing  to  go  into  arc-light  stations  and 
find  the  regulators  thrown  out  of  action.  Some  of  them 
give  so  much  trouble  that  the  station  men  prefer  to  regulate 
the  machines  by  hand  rather  than  Iwther  with  them.  Most 
of  these  regulators  shift  the  brushes,  and  if  the  load  does 
not  change  suddenly  (as,  for  example,  on  a  street-lighting 
circuit),  the   dynamo  tender  can  regulate  the  current   by 
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watching  the  ammeter  and  regulating  the  position  of  the 
brushes  by  hand  when  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
constant-current  arc  machines  regulate  almost  perfectly  and 
give  very  little  trouble  if  the  machine  is  only  kept  clean  and 
in  good  condition. 

16.  For  convenience,  constant-current  arc  machincr- 
may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes:  (a)  those  with 
open-coil  armatures  and  {d)  those  with  closed-coil  arma- 
tures. The  Brush  and  Thomson-Houston  machines  belong 
to  the  first  class,  and  the  Fort  Wayne  or  Wood,  Excelsior, 
Western  Electric,  and  Ball  belong  to  the  second  class. 


OPEN-COIL.    MACHTXES. 

16.     The  Thomson-Houston    (T.  H.)  Dynamo.— This 

machine  has  been  very  largely  used  for  arc  lighting  and 
has  given  excellent  service,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its 
rcgulatini^  mechanism  is  rather  complicated  and  that,  as  a 
whole,  it  has  more  peculiarities  than  almost  any  other  direct- 
current  machine  in  common  use.  The  General  Electric 
Company,  who  succeeded  the  Thomson-Houston  Company, 
do  not  now  manufacture  this  type  as  their  standard  arc 
machine;  but  since  large  numbers  of  T.  H.  machines  are  in 
use,  we  will  consider  a  lew  points  regarding  them. 

Vi{]^.  I)  shows  the  general  appearance  of  this  arc  machine, 
and  I'i^.  10  shows  how  it  is  connected  with  the  \vall  con- 
troller and  the  lamp  circuit.  The  arrangement  of  the  pluj; 
switchl)oard,  whit  h  is  merely  shown  at  yi.  Fig.  10,  in  order 
to  make  the  diagram  comi)lete,  will  be  fully  explained  later. 
/),  Fi^.  10,  is  the  wall  controller  that  is  used  to  throw  the 
regulating  magnet  J/,  l^'ig.  D,  into  or  out  of  action  whenever 
a  movement  of  the  brushes  is  necessary  to  keep  the  cur- 
rent constant,  /v  is  an  adjustable  rheostat  connected  in 
shunt  with  the  right-hand  field  coil.  Constant-current  arc 
machines  are  always  series-wound,  i.  e.,  the  field  coils  are 
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connected  directly  in  scries  with  the  armature.  If  a  shunt 
is  connected  across  one  of  the  field  coils,  as  in  this  case,  the 
current  through  that  cuil  is  reduced  and  the  field  is  corre- 
spondingly weakened.  This  rheostat  is  used  to  improve  the 
regulation  of  the  machine  when  it  is  operated  on  a  number 
of  lamps  considerably  less  than  its  normal  capacity.     The 


machines  are,  however,  frequently  operated  without  any 
rheostat,  especially  if  they  arc  worked  at  nearly  full  load. 
It' is  a  recording  wattmeter  used  to  measure  the  total  work 
done  by  the  machine.  The  current  coil  of  this  wattmeter 
is  connected  in  series  with  the  dynamo  and  lamps,  and  the 
pressure  coil  is  connected  across  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo 
in  series  with  the  resistance  r. 


17.     ArniHtiirpK   for  T, 
T.  n.  armature  was   nearly 


II.  Dynamos. — The  old   style 
spherical  in  shape,  but  it  was 
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essentially  of  the  drum  type,  because  the  wire  was  wholly  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  core  and  the  coils  overlapped.  The 
objections  to  it  were  that  it  was  difficult  to  wind,  diffituh 
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to  repair,  and  poorly  ventilated.  The  later  types  of  T,  I!, 
machines  are,  for  these  reasons,  equipped  with  the  ring- 
type  armatures, 
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■  Fig,  11  indicates  the  construction  of  tliis  later  type  of 
armature.  In  this  figure,  the  spider  that  supports  the  core 
has  been  removed, 
and  only  a  portion 
of  the  coils  is  shown 
in  place,  in  order  to  > 
indicate  the  method  J 
of  construction.  The  " 
core  A  is  built  up  of 
sheet  iron  and  has 
a  slot  5  in  it  wide 
enough  to  admit  the 
coils  f,  so  that  they 


■  be    ; 


'ed  if 


necessary.  A  laminated  iron  piece  i,  fitting  into  slot  i",  is 
held  in  position  by  end  pieces  and  locks  the  core  securely. 
The  coils  c  are  wound  on  forms  and  are  heavily  insulated. 
The  core  is  supported  by  the  radial  arms  of  the  armature 
spider  which  fit  into  grooves.  This  style  of  armature  gives 
much  better  ventilation  than  the  older  type  and  is  very 
much  easier  to  repair  in  case  a  coil  burns  out. 


18.  The  connections  for  the  ring  armature  are  the  same 
in  principle  as  those  of  the  drum.  The  coils  are  divided 
into  three  groups  and  one  end  of  each  group  is  connected 
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to  a  ccmimon  junction.  The  remaining  three  ends  are  then 
carried  to  tHe  cotnmutalor  segments,  Fig.  I'i  (*/)  and  (A) 
shows  the  connections  of  a  T.  H.  ring  armature,  (a)  l>eing 
the  connections  as  seen  from  the  commutator  end  and  {(<) 
from  the  pulley  end.  The  individual  coils  of  each  grcup. 
such  as  a,  b,  c,  d.  r,  etc.,  are  connected  in  series.  The  ends 
marked  ('  are  inside  ends  of  coils;  those  marked  o  are  outside 
ends.  Outside  of  the  change  in  the  style  of  armature  and 
some  improvements  in  the  bearings,  the  T.  H.  machine  has 
been  changed  but  little  since  it  was  first  brought  out. 

19.  General  llemarks  on  T.  II.  Machines. — In  opera- 
ting the  T.  H.  machine,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  thv 
brushes  are  correctly  set,  with  regard  to  the  commutator, 
and  also  that  the  commutator  is  properly  set  on  the  shall, 
with  regard  to  the  armature.  Instructions  for  doing  thi; 
are  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  and  a  gauge  is  pn> 
vided  for  setting  the  brushes.  Failure  to  attend  to  iht^e 
points  will  result  in  "flashing."  or  the  machine  may  refuse 
to  pick  up  its  load  at  all. 

SSO.  KlasliIiiK  is  a  fault  to  which  arc-light  dynamos  are 
especially  subject.  It  consists  in  a  momentary  short-cir- 
cuiting of  the  machine  by  an  arc  jumping  around  the  cum- 
mutator  from  brush  to  brush.  This  produces  a  flash,  so  wcil 
known  in  connection  with  these  machines.  It  may  arise 
from  a  number  of  different  causes.  In  the  T.  H.  machine, 
an  improper  setting  of  the  brushes  or  commutator  referred 
to  above  may  cause  it,  also  defects  in  the  air  blast.  If  the 
jets  become  stopped  up  or  if  the  blower  itself  is  out  of  order, 
the  puffs  of  air  will  not  be  delivered  so  as  to  blow  out  the 
spark.  This  will  allow  it  to  carry  over  to  the  adjacent  seg- 
ment and  a  flash  will  result.  A  flash  is  immediately  followed 
by  a  lowering  of  the  regulator  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  ordinary  sparking  of  the  machine.  When 
a  T.  H.  machine  is  running  under  normal  conditions,  there 
is  a  spark  about  y^  to  ^  inch  long  at  the  ends  of  the  brushes. 
This  spark  has  a  violet  tinge  and  does  no  special  harm 
fact,  an  experienced  hand  can  tell  by  the  size  and  color 
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the  spark  if  he  has  the  brushes  and  commutator  adjusted 
correctly  or  not.  When  flashing  occurs,  it  generally  indi- 
cates that  something  is  wrong,  and  the  trouble  should  he 
looked  up  and  remedied.  Bad  contacts  in  the  wall  controller 
are  another  cause  of  flashing;  an  overload  on  the  dynamo  or 
a  low  speed  will  also  give  rise  to  it.  Sometimes  flashing  is 
caused  by  a  short  circuit  or  open  circuit  in  one  of  the  arma- 
ture coils.  Trouble  of  this  kind  in  the  armature  will,  as  a 
rule,  not  only  cause  bad  flashing,  but  will  also  cause  the 
brushes  to  spark  much  more  than  usual.  Sometimes  flash- 
ing occurs  when  there  is  no  fault  in  either  the  wall  con- 
troller or  the  dynamo.  The  wires  may  be  crossed  at  some 
point  on  the  line,  so  that  as  they  sway  back  and  forth,  part 
of  the  circuit  is  cut  in  or  out,  thus  throwing  part  of  the 
load  on  and  off.  With  some  styles  of  differential  lamps  a 
break  in  the  shunt  circuit  of  one  or  more  of  the  lamps  will 
often  cause  flashing.  Such  a  break  may  be  caused  by  light- 
ning and  will  prevent  tlie  lamp  feeding  when  it  should. 
The  characteristic  of  flashing  resulting  from  this  cause  is 
that  it  occurs  at  regular  intervals.  As  the  carbons  of  the 
faulty  lamp  burn  away  they  become  farther  and  farther 
apart,  because  the  shunt  coil  is  out  of  action  and  cannot  make 
the  lamp  feed.  The  resistance  of  the  arc  finally  becomes 
so  great  that  the  dynamo  can  no  longer  keep  the  current 
constant  and  the  machine  finally  flashes.  This  momen- 
tarily cuts  off  the  current  from  the  circuit,  so  that  the 
carbons  drop  together  and  the  same  performance  is  repeated. 

181.  Sparking.  —  As  already  stated,  T.  H.  machines 
always  run  with  a  spark,  even  when  they  are  in  perfect  con- 
dition. Sometimes,  however,  they  spark  more  than  they 
should,  and  in  such  cases  the  trouble  should  be  looked 
up.  Inaccurate  setting  of  the  brushes,  loose  brushes,  or 
loose  commutator  segments  will  cause  sparking.  Defects 
in  the  air  jets,  dirty  commutator,  too  much  oil  on  com- 
mutator, and  ragged  or  bent  brushes  are  other  causes. 
Sparking  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  dynamo  generating 
a   larger   current   than  it  should      If   this  is   the  case,  it 
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will  be  indicated  by  the  ammeter,  and  the  wall  controlla 
should  be  inspected  and  adjusted.  On  account  of  the  p 
liar  construction  of  the  T.  H.  machine,  there  are  a  grei 
many  things  that  may  give  rise  to  flashing  and  sparking. 
Those  given  above  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  ones. 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  machine  is  not 
satisfactory  on  this  account.  In  fact,  there  are  few  ; 
dynamos  that  have  given  such  generally  good  service  i 
the  T.  H.,  and  after  a  man  has  worked  around  them  z 
he  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the  method  of  handling 
them  and  has  very  little  trouble.  The  wall  controllers 
require  scarcely  any  attention  and  will  work  year  in  and 
year  out  without  giving  trouble.  The  T.  H.  machine  has 
been  replaced  by  other  types,  not  because  it  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  because  of  the  demand  for  larger  machines  of 
higher  efficiency  which  could  handle  a  larger  number  of 
lamps.  Most  of  the  older  styles  of  constant-current  arc 
dynamos  had  a  very  low  electrical  efficiency  compared  with 
constant-potential  dynamos  of  the  same  output. 


32.  The  BruBh  Arc  Dynamo.  —  The  old  style  Brnsh 
arc  machine  was  very  simple  in  construction.  Large  num- 
bers of  these  machines  are  still  in  use,  but  they  are  gradually 
being  replaced  in  the  larger  plants  by  the  later  style  shown 
in  Fig.  1.3.  These  machines  are  much  larger  than  the  bipolar 
type  and  have  a  higher  efficiency.  The  armature  J/ is  of 
the  ring,  open-circuit  type,  and  its  general  construction  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  older  style  armature  with  a  numtier 
of  improvements  in  the  mechanical  details  and  method  «l 
insulation.  The  connections  are  also  slightly  different  in  _ 
order  to  adapt  the  armature  to  a  four-pole  field.  Instead  o 
connecting  diametrically  opposite  coils  in  series,  as  in 
two-pole  machine,  four  coils  situated  one-quarter  of  a  t 
cumference  from  one  another  are  connected  in  series  a 
the  terminals  brought  out  to  the  commutator  segments. 

The  field  is  the  same  in  some  respects  as  that  on  the  ( 
machine,  but  there  are  four  poles  on  each  side  of  the  aniM^ 
ture  instead  of  two.     On  each  side  the  poles  are  alternatetfl 
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north  and  south,  but  poles  directly  opposite  each  other  are 
of  the  same  polarity.  For  example,  in  Fig.  13,  poles  /I,  A 
are  alike  and  of  one  polarity,  while  />',  B  are  also  alike  but 
of  opposite  polarity  to  A,  A.     In    placing   and   connecting 


the  field  coils,  the  instructions  sent  out  by  the  makers 
should  be  followed  carefully,  and  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to 
send  current  through  the  coils  and  test  the  polarity  with  a 
compass  before  starting  up  the  machine. 

23.  The  other  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  new- 
style  and  old-style  Brush  machine  lies  in  the  regulator. 
The  old  regulator  was  entirely  separate  from  the  dynamo 
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and  took  the  form  of  a  carbon  resistance  connected  in 
shunt  across  the  terminals  of  the  field.  This  resistance 
was  made  of  a  pile  of  carbon  plates  tbat  were  pressed 
together  by  a  lever  pulled  by  a  magnet  connected  in  serir- 
in  the  circuit.  If  the  current  increased,  the  magnet  pullid 
on  the  lever  and  pressed  the  plates  together,  thereby  lower 
ing  the  resistance  in  shunt  with  the  field.  This  allowed  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  current  to  flow  past  the  Held 
windings,  thus  cutting  down  their  magnetizing  power,  lon- 
cring  the  voltage,  and  bringing  the  main  current  batk  h> 
its  proper  value.  If  any  regulation  of  the  brushes  win 
necessary  to  prevent  undue  sparking,  it  was  acromplisiiL] 
by  hand.  In  the  later  machines  the  regulator  is  mnunteil 
on  the  dynamo  and  not  only  varies  the  amount  of  the 
resistance  shunted  across  the  field,  but  also  tips  the  brushes 
so  as  to  regulate  the  sparking. 

ai.  The  regulator.  Fig.  13,  is  in  the  box  f  and  will  be 
described  in  detail  later.  The  rheostat  /disconnected  in 
shunt  across  the  terminals  of  the  field  by  means  of  the 
wires  a.  a'.  This  resistance  is  divided  into  a  numlier  of 
steps,  connections  to  which  are  made  by  an  arm  moving 
over  the  contacts  b.  This  arm  is  moved  by  the  regulator 
and  at  the  same  time  the  brushes  are  tipped  by  means  of 
the  rocker-arm  c  attached  to  the  brush-holder  yoke  i/. 

25.  The  Regnlator.— Two  types  of  regulator  have 
been  brought  out  for  the  multipolar  Brush  machines.  The 
first  type  used  magnetic  clutches  to  move  the  rheostat  arm. 
A  shaft  on  which  were  mounted  two  magnetic  clutches  wis 
driven  at  a  uniform  speed  by  a  belt  from  the  main  shaft. 
The  shaft  carrying  the  rheostat  arm  was  moved  by  the 
clutch  shaft  by  means  of  beveled  gears,  so  that  when  cur- 
rent was  allowed  to  pass  through  one  clutch,  the  rheostat 
arm  was  moved  in  one  direction,  and  when  the  other  clutch 
was  thrown  into  action,  the  arm  was  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  current  through  the  clutches  was  regulated 
by  a  wal!  controller.     This  controller  consisted  of  two  series 
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magnets  provided  with  armatures  carrying  contacts,  so  that 
when  the  current  became  low  one  clutch  was  energized,  and 
when  too  large,  the  other.     This  form  of  regulator  is  not 


now  manufactured,  so  that  it  will  not  be  nt:c(;ssary  to  describe 
it  in  detail.  The  one  now  made  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  This 
regulator   is  shown  at  C,  Fig.  lU,  but   Fig.  14  is  a  larger 
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view,  showing  the  reyiilator  with  its  rheostat  detached  from 
the  machine.  Il  requires  no  wall  controller  and  is  oper- 
ated by  an  encased  magnet  w  connected  in  series  with  ihe 
lamps.  The  magnet  m  does  not  move  the  rheostat  arm  ..■ 
but  simply  controls  a  valve  that  admits  oil  under  pressur' 
to  either  side  of  a  vane  or  piston  that  swings  around  in  tl  • 
closed  chamber  b.  The  oil  pressure  necessary  to  operau 
the  piston  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  small  rotary  pump . 


driven  by  a  belt  from  the  dynamo  shaft  running  on  pulley 
The  lower  case  is  filled  with  oi!  to  a  point  a  little  below  iht 
rheostat-arm  shaft. 

Fig.  15  shows  the  working  parts  of  the  regulator  with  ihi 
outer  casing  removed.  The  pump  consists  of  two  gear^ 
1,  S,  Fig.  15,  meshing  with  each  other.  Oil  is  drawn  fmr 
the  lower  part  of  the  box  and  discharged  through  the  vaht, 
which  moves  up  and  down  in  a  chamber  at  c.  The  sent^ 
magnet   m  pulls  on   the   lever  o,   which   operates   againsi 
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the  adjusting  spring/.  The  valve  is  operated  by  means  of 
the  link  r.  The  piston  or  vane  b  is  movable  and  is  free  to 
swing  around  in  the  chamber  /.  The  partition  iv  is  fixed,  so 
that  when  oil  is  pumped  in  above  w  and  is  allowed  to  flow 
out  below,  the  vane  b  moves  clockwise  and  moves  the  rheo- 
stat arm  in  the  same  direction.  When  oil  is  pumped  in  on 
the  lower  side  and  allowed  to  flow  out  on  the  upper,  the 
vane  moves  counter  clockwise.  When  the  current  is  at  its 
normal  value,  the  valve  is  in  its  central  position  and  the  ports 


are  arranged  so  that  the  oil  passes  in  and  out  of  the  valve 
chamber  without  affecting  the  piston.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, therefore,  the  rheostat  arm  remains  stationary. 

Fig.  16  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  valve.  It  is  here 
shown  in  its  mid-position  and  the  arrows  show  how  the  oil 
flows  past  the  valve  and  back  into  the  chamber.  When  the 
valve  is  raised  slightly,  the  flow  through  the  ports  o,  o  is 
stopped  and  oil  is  forced  into  the  chamber  x,  thus  for- 
cing the  piston  to  the  right,   or  clockwise.      As   soon  as 
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the  current  has  regained  the  normal  amount,  the  val 
again  assumes  the  central  position  and  the  oil  flows  throia 
it  as  before.  If  the  current  falls  below  normal,  the  magi 
becomes  weakened  and  the  valve  moves  below  the  cenq 
position.  In  this  case  the  upper  chamber  .r  is  cut  off  fn( 
the  pump,  but  is  opened  to  the  outside  while  the  i 
responding  lower  chamber  is  opened  to  the  pump  and  e 
off  from  the  outside  and  the  vane  or  piston  b  is  forced  I 
the  left,  or  counter  clockwise.  The  valve  s  is  used  to  n 
an  opening  between  the  two  chambers,  so  that  the  action  •■f 
the  regulator  may  be  stopped  when  desired.  Any  adjusi 
menl  that  may  be  found  necessary  is  made  l>_v  varying  tiir 
tension  on  spring/.  Fig.  15,  by  means  of  the  knob  /at  ilit 
bottom  of  the  case.  The  quickness  of  action  can  also  br 
regulated  by  varying  the  length  of  the  stops  t,  /'  on  the 
lever  u,  Fig.  15. 

36.  In  addition  to  moving  the  rheostat,  the  regulator 
also  tips  the  brushes  by  means  of  an  arm  extending  down 
from  the  rocker  and  carrying  a  toothed  arc  that  enga(;e- 
with  a  small  spur  wheel  on  the  shaft  carrying  the  rheostat 
arm.  By  this  movement  the  brushes  are  adjusted  with 
the  changes  in  load  so  as  to  keep  the  spark  at  the  brushes 
about  \  inch  long  on  short  circuits  and  \  inch  long  on  full 
loads. 

Some  of  these  machines  are  provided  with  what  is  calltil 
a  spark -con  trolling  switch.  This  is  an  adjustable  resist 
ance  in  series  with  the  rheostat.  By  varying  this  resistance, 
the  field  strength  of  the  machine  may  be  adjusted,  to  a  ccr 
tain  extent,  indeixrndenlly  of  the  position  of  the  rheostat 
arm,  and  the  field  strength  determines,  to  a  large  extent. 
the  amount  of  sparking.  On  these  machines  the  spark  at 
the  negative  brush  (the  top  or  horizontal  brush)  follows  ihc 
brush  in  a  zigzag  line,  while  that  on  the  positive,  or  vertical, 
brush  follows  the  brush  in  a  straight  line. 

37.  The  controller  described  above  will  hold  the  current 
at  its  correct  value  with  very  little  variation  cither  way. 
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Its  chief  advantages  over  the  magnetic  clutch  controller  are 
that  it  requires  no  wall  controller  and  it  is  not  so  liable  to 
give  a  seesawing  effect.  The  regulation  is  brought  about 
more  evenly  than  when  clutches  are  used  and  is  not  so  liable 
to  overshoot  the  mark  and  then  have  to  be  brought  back 
again,  thus  giving  rise  to  surging  effects  in  the  current. 
The  oil  regulator  is  comparatively  simple  in  construction, 
and  there  are  few  parts  of  it  that  are  liable  to  give  trouble, 
and  the  moving  parts  run  in  oil,  so  that  the  wear  is  very 
slight.  A  light  dynamo  oil  should  be  used,  and  when  the 
machine  is  first  installed  the  old  oil  should  be  drawn  off  and 
replaced  by  new  at  least  once  a  week  until  all  grit  and  dirt 
have  been  cleaned  out.  The  cover  must  never  be  left  off 
the  regulator. 

28.     Connections  of  Multipolar  Brush.  Arc  Dynamo. 

The  number  of  coils  on  the  armature  and  the  number  of 
commutators  depends  on  the  size  of  the  machine.  The 
larger  sizes  have  four  commutators  and  the  smaller  three. 
Each  group  of  coils,  with  its  commutator  and  brushes,,  may 
be  considered  as  a  dynamo  by  itself,  because  the  various  sets 
of  windings  have  no  connection  with  one  another  unless 
they  are  connected  through  the  outside  circuit.  On  account 
of  having  this  style  of  armature  winding  with  a  number  of 
separate  commutators,  the  machines  may  easily  be  con- 
nected so  as  to  operate  a  single  circuit  or  a  number  of  cir- 
cuits, as  previously  explained. 


CLOSED-COIL.  MACHINES. 

29.  The  Wood  Arc  Dynamo. — This  machine  has  a 
simple  closed-coil  ring  armature  and  a  commutator  divided 
into  a  large  number  of  segments  so  as  to  make  the  voltage 
between  segments  low  and  prevent  undue  sparking.  Fig.  17 
shows  one  of  these  machines  of  125  lights  capacity,  and, 
therefore,  capable  of  generating  about  0,250  volts  at  full 
load.      The   controlling   magnet    m   of   the  regulator  here 
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shown  is  connected  in  series  with  the  line  and  operates  the 
lever  n.  The  brushes  are  moved  by  means  of  a  small  douLli 
friction  clutch  that  is  contained  in  the  casing  shown  at .; 
When  the  lever  is  pulled  up  beyond  the  normal  position,  tbt 
clutch  moves  the  brushes  forwards  by  means  of  the  gears 
b,  e,  d,  thus  lowering  the  current.  If  the  current  becomes 
1(H)  weak,  the  lever  moves  down  and  the  clutch  moves  the 


brushes  back,  thus  increasing  the  current.  These  machint' 
operate  on  a  single  circuit  and  are  made  as  large  as 
150  lights  t-apacity.  The  largest  size  of  machine  is  of  a  some- 
what different  design  from  that  shown  in  Fig.  17,  but  the 
principle  of  operation  is  the  same.  The  connections  used 
with  the  Wood  system  are  very  simple.  The  armature. 
fields,  and  regulating  magnet  are  all  connected  in  series. 
and  the  regulation  is   effected  altogether   by   tipping  the 
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brushes,  there  being  no  rheostat  of  any  kind  in  shunt  with 
the  fields. 

30.  The  Excelsior  and  Western  Electric  machines  also 
have  closed-coil  armatures.  The  larger  sizes  of  the  more 
recent  Western  Electric  machines  are  of  the  four-pole  type 
and  have  two  pairs  of  brushes.  This  dynamo  is  provided 
with  two  regulators  and  supplies  two  circuits  in  parallel. 
Each  of  the  regulators  controls  one  pair  of  brushes.  This  is 
a  somewhat  different  multiple-circuit  arrangement  from  that 
of  the  Brush  machine,  because  there  the  two  loops  or  circuits 
are  in  series  and  the  current  is  bound  to  be  the  same  in 
each,  hence  only  one  regulator  is  needed.  Moreover,  if  the 
circuit  is  opened  at  any  point,  the  full  pressure  of  the  dynamo 
is  obtained  at  the  break.  When  the  circuits  are  in  parallel, 
it  is  evident  that  each  circuit  must  have  a  regulator  of  its 
own,  but  under  no  circumstances  can  the  pressure  obtained 
exceed  that  which  is  ordinarily  applied  to  one  circuit,  i.  e., 
half  the  pressure  that  the  machine  would  have  to  generate 
if  all  the  lamps  were  connected  in  series. 

31.  General  Remarks. — From  the  above  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  general  tendency  has  been  to  produce  arc 
machines  of  larger  output  rather  than  to  make  any  radical 
change  in  the  design.  The  most  modern  Brush  machines 
are  almost  exactly  the  same,  so  far  as  general  principles  are 
concerned,  as  those  first  manufactured.  When  it  comes  to 
making  large  constant-current  machines,  however,  diffi- 
culties are  met  with  on  account  of  the  high  voltage  that  they 
must  generate,  and  the  largest  size  of  Brush  machine  is  only 
of  about  76  kilowatts  capacity.  This  machine  generates 
9.6  amperes  at  8,000  volts  or  6.6  amperes  at  11,000  volts, 
depending  on  the  winding  with  which  it  is  provided.  These 
machines,  while  small  compared  with  most  constant-potential 
dynamos,  are  considerably  larger  than  the  older  types  of 
arc  machines  and  have  a  somewhat  higher  efficiency.  Large 
machines  are  almost  a  necessity  in  city  stations  where  a 
large  number  of  lamps  must  be  operated  and  where  floor 
space  is  limited. 
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CARE  OF   ARC  MACUXNES. 

32.  The  ordinary  constant-potential  dynamo,  gen^ 
ting  current  at  110.  330,  or  600  volts,  will  give  ■ 
lively  little  trouble  if  it  is  kept  clean  and  the  commutafl 
attended  lo.  Carbon  brushes  will  wear  for  a  long  i 
without  requiring  much  attention.  On  the  other  I 
arc  machines  require  considerable  attention.  It  is  notfl 
intention  here  lo  take  up  the  points  relating  to  parlicd 
types  of  machines,  but  simply  to  take  up  a  few  points 
applying  to  arc  machines  in  general.  Instructions  relatir, 
to  particular  makes  of  machines  are  furnished  by  the  nwi: 
ufacturers. 


33.  lusiihition  (if  Mnt'lilnc- — The  insulation  betw<n  ■ 
an  arc  machine  and  the  ground  should  be  high  and  ll:i 
mounting  should  he  carried  out  with  this  end  in  view 
The  dynamo  should  be  fastened  to  a  heavy  frame,  made  dl 
well-seasoned  wood,  oiled  and  varnished.  The  foundatiir 
bolts  should  be  so  countersunk  in  this  frame  that  there  Wi 
be  no  danger  of  the  base  of  the  machine  or  its  holding-dow : 
bolts  coming  into  contact  with  the  foundation  bolts,  Tht 
arc  lines  connected  to  the  machines  are  always  more  ot 
less  grounded,  and  a  ground  on  the  dynamo  frame  will 
help  to  bring  about  a  breakdown,  besides  being  dangerous. 
Sometimes  static  charges,  caused  by  the  driving  belt,  will 
accumulate  on  arc  machines  where  the  insulation  from  ilw 
ground  is  very  high.  These  charges  may  sometimes  he 
seen  jumping  from  the  pole  pieces  to  the  armature  coils  ami 
thence  to  ground.  In  order  to  lead  off  such  charges,  a  vers 
high  resistance  may  be  connected  from  the  frame  to  \.h 
ground.  Resistances  made  of  graphite  are  often  used  1": 
this  purpose,  but  in  most  cases  a  small  charred  groove  frum 
the  base  of  the  machine  to  a  foundation  bolt  will  answer 
A  heavy  rubber  mat  should  be  provided  at  each  arc  machine 
for  the  attendant  to  stand  on.  One  cannot  be  too  careful 
when  working  around  such  high-pressure  machines  and  it  i- 
best  not  to  take  any  chances. 
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34.  rieanlng  and  Wiping.— In  the  first  place,  the  fact 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  series  arc  dynamos  generate 
a  very  high  pressure,  much  higher,  in  fact,  than  many  of 
the  alternators  in  common  use.  Cleanliness  is  essential 
with  all  dynamo-electric  machinery,  but  it  is  especially 
important  in  the  case  of  arc  machines.  All  dust  and  dirt 
must  be  kept  off  them  or  a  short  circuit  of  some  kind  is 
Iiound  to  occur  sooner  or  later.  It  will  pay  any  station  that 
operates  many  of  these  machines  to  put  in  a  small  air  com- 
pressor and  pipe  compressed  air  around  the  station,  so  that 
the  dust  and  dirt  may  be  blown  out.  Holes  and  corners 
can  be  reached  in  this  way  that  would  never  be  touched 
or  that  could  not  be  reached  otherwise.  Although  a 
dynamo  may  look  clean  to  outside  appearances,  dirt  and 
copper  dust  will  often  accumulate  in  just  those  places  where 
it  will  eventually  cause  a  breakdown  and  from  which  it 
would  be  dislodged  if  a  stiff  air  blast  were  used.  The  com- 
mutator of  an  arc  machine  always  requires  more  or  less 
sandpapering,  and  the  copper  dust  resulting  from  this  is 
especially  liable  to  give  trouble.  Wherever  terminals  are 
carried  through  castings  by  means  of  bushings,  as,  for 
example,  on  the  legs  of  the  T.  H.  dynamo  or  where  brush- 
holder  studs  pass  through  the  rocker-arm,  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  insulating  washers  are  kept  clean.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  clean  them  with  benzine  occasionally  and 
to  give  them  a  coat  of  clean,  thick  shellac.  Machines 
should,  if  possible,  be  wiped  and  thoroughly  cleaned  imme- 
diately after  they  are  shut  down.  When  the^  machines  are 
warm,  the  cleaning  is  much  more  effective  than  after  they 
have  cooled  down. 

33.  BrasheB  and  Commutator, — Arc  machines  always 
spark  more  or  less.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  open-coil 
machines,  i.  e.,  the  Brush  and  T.  H.  This  sparking  dtws  not 
cause  as  much  burning  of  the  commutator  and  brushes  as 
might  at  first  be  expected,  because  the  volume  of  current  is 
small  and  the  heating  and  burning  effects  are  also  small  If 
the  same  amount  of  sparking  occurred  on  a.  constant-potential 
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machine  delivering  a  large  current,  the   commutator  anj 
brushes  would  very  soon  become  burned.    At  the  same  time, 
the  segments  always  roughen  up  to  some  extent  and  thf 
commutator  should  be  cleaned.     On  the   T.  H.  and  Bn- 
machines  a  strip  of  very  fine  sandpaper   (never  eraer, 
crocus  cloth)  held  against  the  commutator  for  a  minuti- 
two  just  before  the  machine  is  shut  down  should  be  sntr 
cient  to  keep  the  segments  smooth,  unle&s  they  have  t"  ■ 
allowed  to  get  in  very  bad  shape.     This  may  be  done  wji; 
out  removing  the  brushes,  but  all  copper  dust  should  I" 
thoroughly  cleaned  or  blown  out  afterwards.      It  is  often  a 
grwd  plan  to  put  a  little  oil  on  the  commutator,  as  it  gentr 
ally  prevents  the  cutting  of  the  segments.      Oil  should,  h'-v 
ever,  be  used  in  very  small  quantities.     If  too  much  is  »»■''■ 
it  will  make  the  commutator  blacken  or  it  may  cause  flashiu. 
In  working  around  the  commutator  of  these  machines,  grt. 
care  should  be  taken.     Use  only  one  hand,  and  if  it  is  no  >  ■ 
sary  to  wipe  off  the  commutator,  fasten  the  cloth  on  the  t-.i' 
of  a  stick,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring  the  hand 
close  to  the  brush  holders. 

3C.  Nearly  all  arc  machines  use  copper  brushes.  An 
exception  to  this  is  the  Western  Electric  dynamo,  which  use 
graphite  or  carbon  brushes.  TheT.  H.  and  Brush  machinrs 
use  thin  brushes,  consisting  of  one  thickness  of  rolled  copper 
about  .03  inch  thick.  The  brush  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  fingers  by  longitudinal  slits,  in  order  to  make  it  flexible 
Brushes  of  this  kind  should  rest  on  the  commutator  tan- 
gentially  and  should  be  sprung  or  bent  just  enough  t" 
give  a  good,  firm  contact.  Gauges  for  setting  the  brushes 
are  generally  sent  with  the  machines.  The  copper  brushes 
used  on  the  Wood,  Excelsior,  Ball,  and  other  machines 
having  closed-coil  armatures  are  made  up  of  a  number 
of  leaves  of  thin,  rolled  copjier  (usually  from  .01  to  .015  inch 
in  thickness).  These  brushes  are  set  at  a  slight  angle 
to  the  commutator,  so  that  the  end  wears  down  on  a 
bevel.  The  sparking  always  burns  the  ends  of  the  brushis 
mure  or  less  and  draws  the  temper  from  the  copper  for  i 
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short  distance  back  from  the  tip.  This  necessitates  clipping 
oflE  the  ends  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  them  straight  and 
smooth.  After  being  clipped,  the  ends  should  be  smoothed 
up  with  a  fine  file.  As  these  brushes  are  quite  thin  and  do 
not  carry  a  heavy  current,  it  is  not  necessary  to  file  the  ends 
to  a  bevel  to  suit  the  commutator,  as  must  be  done  with  the 
thick  copper  brushes  used  on  constant-potential  machines. 


37.  Troubles  In  Armatures.  —  The  troubles  in  arc 
armatures  are  usually  of  three  kinds:  grounds,  short  circuits, 
and  open  circuits.  Grounds  are  generally  caused  by  the 
insulation  breaking  down  between  the  core  and  one  or  more 
of  the  coils.  As  it  is  not  usually  possible  to  get  at  the  insu- 
lation between  the  core  and  the  coil,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
rewind  the  defective  part.  Short  circuits  are  caused  either 
by  two  commutator  bars  becoming  connected  together,  by 
the  coil  terminals  becoming  connected,  or  by  a  connection 
being  made  between  the  turns  of  the  coil  itself.  In  any 
event,  a  short-circuited  coil  is  almost  sure  to  burn  out  as 
soon  as  the  machine  is  started,  because  the  coil  with  the 
short  circuit  forms  a  closed  circuit  in  itself,  and  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  cut  lines  of  force,  heavy  local  currents  flow  in  it. 
An  open  circuit  in  a  coil  will  not,  of  course,  cause  the  coil  to 
burn  out,  but  it  will  cause  bad  sparking  at  the  commutator. 

On  closed-coil  armatures,  where  the  number  of  coils  is 
large,  a  defective  coil  may  be  cut  out  temporarily  without 
interfering,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, with  the  operation  of  the 
machine,  but  it  should  be  re- 
newed at  the  first  opportunity. 
A  coil  may  be  cut  out  by  dis- 
connecting its  terminals  fmrn 
the  commutator  and  putting;  a 
short  piece  of  wire  or  a  juniper 
in  its  place,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  18  {a)  and  [b).  Here  a 
is  the  defective  coil  connected 
to  the  bars  in  the  usual  way, 
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as  shown  in  {a).  This  coil  may  be  cut  out  by  disconnecti^| 
its  ends  j%  y,  fastening  them  back  out  of  the  way,  and  C|^| 
nccting  bars  c,  d  hy  means  of  a  small  piece  of  wire  |H 
jumper  f,  as  shown  in  Pig.  18  (*).  This  wil!  usually  tide 
over  the  difficulty  in  case  of  a  ground  or  open  circuit  in 
coil  a.  In  case  the  trouble  is  an  open  circuit,  it  is  a]wa>'« 
well  to  examine  the  leads  coming  out  to  the  bars  very  care- 
fully before  cutting  out  the  coil  altogether.  A  large  pri>- 
portion  of  the  breaks  met  with  are  in  these  leads  and  not  in 
the  coil  itself,  and  can  be  repaired  without  much  difficult 
If  any  soldering  is  necessary  to  repair  the  break,  use  a  S"h: 
tionof  rnsin  in  alcohol  for  a  flux,  but  do  not  use  Bolderir, 
acid.  Also,  turn  the  armature  around  so  that  none  of  xht 
solder  will  drop  in  where  it  will  be  likely  to  give  trouble 
In  case  a  coil  has  a  short  circuit  within  itself,  it  will,  oi 
course,  burn  out  whether  it  is  disconnected  from  the  othf' 
coils  or  not,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  liable  to  injure  adjace?i' 
coils.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  rewind  such  a  coil  bcfor' 
attempting  to  operate  the  machine. 

38.     Troubles  In  Field  Colls The    field    coils  of  ar. 

machines  are  more  liable  to  become  grounded  than  those  of 
constant-potential  dynamos  because  of  the  high  pressures 
used.  Open-circuited,  grounded,  or  short-circuited  field 
coils  may  be  liwated  by  applying  the  ordinary  tests. 

Arc  machines  should  be  rung  up  with  a  magneto  for 
grounds  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  best  to  make  a  practice 
of  doing  it  every  day.  The  newer  types  of  machines  an 
very  heavily  insulated,  but  as  a  ground  is  not  only  liable  i- 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  machine,  but  is  als- 
decidedly  dangerous,  it  is  best  to  test  out  the  machines  ,it 
regular  intervals.  Sometimes,  especially  on  some  of  ilr. 
older  machines,  the  insulation  on  the  inner  layers  of  the  firl'! 
winding  becomes  gradually  carbonized  so  that  the  layers 
become  short-circuited.  When  this  happens,  the  machine 
wil!  nbt  be  able  to  generate  its  full  voltage  and  cam- 
its  load.  A  careful  measurement  of  the  field  resistance 
with  a  Wheatstone  bridge  will  usually  show  whether  any 
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of  the  layers  are  short-circuited  or  not.  The  correct  field 
resistance  is  usually  given  by  the  makers,  so  that  a  defective 
field  coil  may  be  detected. 

Grounds  on  field  coils  are  sometimes  caused  by  lightning 
getting  into  the  machine  and  puncturing  the  spool  insula- 
tion. In  other  cases,,  they  may  be  caused  merely  by  a 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  insulation  due  to  heat  or  other 
causes.  In  rewinding  the  fields  or  armatures  of  arc 
machines,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
insulation  on  the  ends  and  on  the  cylindrical  part  of  the 
spool  is  as  perfect  as  possible.  Carelessness  in  insulating 
these  spools  or  armature  coils  when  rewinding  often  results 
in  a  burn-out  almost  as  soon  as  the  machine  is  started  up. 
Fine  cambric  treated  to  four  or  five  coats  of  insulating 
varnish,  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  linseed  oil  and  al- 
lowed to  dry,  will  be  found  to  make  an  excellent  insula- 
ting material  and  is  much  better  than  cotton  covered  with 
ordinary  shellac  varnish.  The  safest  plan,  however,  is  to 
note  carefully  the  way  in  which  the  spool  was  insulated 
before  and  then  see  that  it  is  repaired  so  as  to  be  at  least 
as  good. 

39.  Reversal  of  Polarity. — Sometimes  the  polarity  of 
arc  machines  becomes  reversed.  This  is  usually  due  either 
to  lightning,  wrong  plugging  at  the  switchboard,  or  the 
circuit  from  the  machine  coming  into  contact  with  some 
other  circuit.  When  a  machine's  polarity  is  reversed,  the 
lamps  operated  by  it  will  burn  **  upside  down,"  i.  e.,  the 
lower,  or  short,  carbons  will  be  positive  and  will  burn  twice 
as  fast  as  the  upper.  If  the  current  is  allowed  to  flow  in 
the  wrong  direction  for  any  great  length  of  time,  the  bottom 
carbon  holders  will  be  destroyed.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  see  that  trouble  of  this  kind  is  remedied  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  far  as  the  lamps  are  concerned,  the  trouble  can 
be  overcome  by  simply  reversing  the  plug  connections  at 
the  switchboard,  but  the  polarity  of  the  dynamo  should  be 
righted  at  the  first  opportunity.  This  may  be  done  as  fol- 
lows:    Connect  the  brushes  together  by  a  piece  of  wire  so 
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that  the  armature  will  be  short-circuited  and,  hence,  will 
allow  current  to  pass  through  the  fields  without  running 
the  machine  as  a  motor.  On  the  T.  H.  machine  this  can 
be  done  by  simply  closing  the  armature  short-circuiting 
switch,  or  field  switch,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Then 
connect  the  positive  pole  of  another  machine  to  the 
negative  pole  of  the  machine  to  be  fixed  and  allow  the 
current  to  flow  for  a  few  moments.  If  another  machine 
is  not  available,  a  number  of  cells  of  battery  may  be 
used.  This  will  reverse  the  polarity  and  bring  the  machine 
back  to  its  former  condition.  After  this  is  done,  the  short- 
circuiting  loop  may  be  removed  from  the  brushes.  Do 
not  attempt  to  reverse  the  polarity  while  the  machine  is 
running. 

40.  Ilunning:  Arc  Machines  in  Series.  —  Sometimes 
conditions  may  arise  where  it  is  necessary  to  run  two  arc 
machines  in  series  in  order  to  supply  the  lamps  on  a  given 
circuit,  because  the  number  of  lights  to  be  op)erated  may 
exceed  the  capacity  of  any  one  of  the  available  machines. 
The  two  machines  are  connected  in  series  by  connecting 
the  positive  terminal  of  one  to  the  negative  terminal  of 
the  other,  in  just  the  same  way  as  cells  of  battery  are  con- 
nected toji^ethcr  when  their  E.  M.  F.'s  are  to  be  added. 
When  arc  machines  are  run  in  this  way  there  is  often 
trouble  due  to  the  current  seesawing  or  Inmting^  as  it  is 
sometimes  called. 

The  current,  instead  of  remaining  steady,  surges  up  and 
down.  This  is  caused  by  the  unstable  action  of  the  regu- 
lators on  the  two  machines;  both  try  to  do  the  regulating 
at  once  and  the  result  is  an  unstable  condition  of  affairs. 
The  best  thin<i^  to  do  under  such  circumstances  is  to  throw 
one  rcii:ulator  out  of  action  and  make  the  machine  generate 
its  full-load  voltaj^e  by  blocking  the  regulator  or  setting  the 
brushes  at  their  position  of  maximum  E.  M.  F.  This 
machine  will  then  generate  a  constant  E.  M.  F.,  and  what- 
ever changes  are  necessary  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
regulator  on  the  other  machine. 
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ALTERNATING-CURRICNT    ARC-LIGHT    BYN^AMOS. 

41.  Constant-Current  Alternators.  —  The  operation 
of  arc  lights  in  series  from  constant-current  alternators  is 
not  common,  although  large  numbers  are  operated  in  par- 
allel from  constant-potential  machines.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  a  constant-current  alternator  cannot  be 
built,  and,  in  fact,  such  alternators  have  been  built  and 
used  to  a  limited  extent.  They  have,  however,  the  same 
disadvantage  as  direct-current  constant-current  machines; 
i.  e.,  in  order   to  operate  a  large   number   of   lamps  they 
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must  generate  a  high  pressure,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  build  machines  of  large  output  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  insulating  them  properly.  In  the  few  cases 
where  lamps  have  been  operated  from  constant-current 
alternators,  each  lamp  was  usually  supplied  through  a 
transformer  connected  in  series  with  the  line,  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  19.  These  transformers  were  usually  wound 
for  a  ratio  of  transformation  of  about  1  to  1  or  2  to  1 ; 
i.  e.,  to  get  a  pressure  of  50  volts  across  the  lamps, 
the  pressure  across  each  primary  would  be  50  or  25  volts 
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and  the  pressure  generated  by  the  alternator  would  be, 
approximately,  equal  to  the  pressure  across  each  trans- 
former multiplied  by  the  number  of  transformers  connected 
in  the  circuit. 

This  method  of  operating  alternating  arc  lamps  was  origi- 
nally brought  out  before  the  enclosed-arc  lamp  came  into 
use,  but  was  never  adopted  to  any  great  extent,  more  on 
account  of  the  unsatisfactory  operation  of  the  alternating- 
current  open-arc  lamp  than  anything  else.  Now  that 
the  alternating-current  enclosed-arc  lamp  has  proved  a  suc- 
cess, it  is  quite  possible  that  the  use  of  constant-current 
alternators  may  become  more  common.  The  Westinghouse 
constant-current  alternators  are  the  same  in  general  con- 
struction as  their  constant-potential  machines,  but  are 
made  so  that  the  armature  will  exert  a  strong  reaction 
on  the  field.  The  armature  reaction  of  these  machines 
is  so  heavy  that  any  increase  in  current  decreases  the  field 
strength  to  such  an  extent  that  the  current  remains  con- 
stant. They  do  not,  therefore,  require  any  outside  regu- 
lating device,  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  said  to  have 
inherent  rejarulation. 

42.  Although  it  is  quite  possible  to  operate  alternating- 
current  arc  lamps  in  series  from  constant-current  alterna- 
tors, as  described  above,  the  present  practice  is  to  generate 
the  current  by  constant-potential  alternators  and  then  to 
supply  it  to  the  series  circuits  either  directly,  by  means  of 
special  constant-current  transformers,  or  through  a  regu- 
lator of  some  kind  that  will  vary  the  E.  M.  F.  applied  tu 
the  circuit  as  the  load  varies.  The  advantage  of  this  plan 
is  that  it  allows  series  arc  lamps  to  be  operated  from  the 
same  dynamo  used  to  operate  incandescent  lamps.  Also, 
one  large  alternator  operating  at  a  moderate  pressure  can 
be  made  to  operate  a  large  number  of  series  lamps  by  run- 
ning a  number  of  circuits  all  fed  in  parallel  from  the  same 
dynamo  and  each  circuit  provided  with  an  independent 
regulator  or  transformer  to  keep  the  current  in  that  cir 
cuit  constant. 
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OPERATION  OF  SERIES  ARC    LAMPS  FROM   CONSTAITT- 

POTENTIAI.  ALTERNATORS. 

43.  Operation  Directly  From  Machine. — Suppose  that 
we  have  an  alternator  A^  Fig.  20,  generating  current  at  a 
constant  pressure  of  2,000  volts.  If  we  use  enclosed-arc 
lamps,  each  lamp  will  take  about  80  volts  and  we  may  con- 
nect about  25  lamps  in  series  across  the  line,  as  indicated. 
This  is  similar  to  the  method  previously  described  for  opera- 
ting incandescent  street  lamps  in  series.  With  this  scheme 
of,  connection  it  is  necessary  to  provide  each  lamp  with  a 
cut-out  of  some  kind  that  will  insert  a  resistance  or  reactance 
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in  the  circuit  whenever  a  lamp  is  cut  out.  If  this  were 
not  done,  the  current  would  increase  whenever  a  lamp 
was  cut  out,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pressure 
applied  to  the -circuit  is  constant  no  matter  how  many  lamps 
may  be  in  operation.  Each  lamp  is,  therefore,  provided  with 
a  small  choke  coil  that  sets  up  a  counter  E.  M.  F.  and  keeps 
the  current  constant.  A  coil  of  this  kind  consumes  but 
little  energy,  but  it  introduces  a  certain  amount  o£  self- 
induction  into  the  circuit  and  lowers  the  power  factor. 

44,  Use  of  Adjustable  Transformer. — The  operation  of 
lamps  direct  from  the  machine  is  only  possible  when  the 
number  of  lights  on  the  circuit  is  suited  to  the  voltage  of  the 
dynamo.  This  is  generally  not  the  case,  and  the  above 
arrangement  is,  therefore,  of  limited  application  and  has 


been  used  in  comparatively  few  cases.  Instead  of  suppiyina; 
the  lamps  directly  from  the  machine,  a  considerable  range 
uf  applied  E.  M.  F.  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  constant- 
potential  transformer  with  its  secondary  coil  split  up  into  a 
number  of  sections.  The  lamps  are  each  provided  with  i 
reactance  coil,  as  before,  but  the  use  of  the  transformer 
admits  of  a  considerable  range  in  the  number  of  lamps  that 
may  be  operated  on  a  circuit;  that  is,  the  combined  voltage 
necessary  for  the  lamps  may  be  considerably  different  from 
that  generated  by  the  alternator.  ■ 

45.     Upei-atlon  From  Constant-Current   TransforObfl 

ei^.^The  method  that  has  so  far  been  most  largely  used 
for  the  operation  of  series  alternating-current  lamps  from 


H  constant -potential  alternators  is  that  in  which  a  special  traU 

H  former   is   used   to   transform   from  constant   potential  i 

^1  constant  current.     This  means  that  the  transformer  must 
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be  so  constructed  that  its  secondary  voltage  will  change 
automatically  as  the  number  of  lamps  is  changed.  Fig.  21 
illustrates  the  action  of  a  transformer  of  this  kind  invented 
by  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson  and  largely  used  in  connection  with 
series  alternating-current  lighting. 

46,  -^  -^  is  a  laminated  iron  core  built  up  in  the  same 
way  as  a  core  for  an  ordinary  transformer.  P  Pis  the  pri- 
mary coil  wound  so  as  to  be  thin  and  flat  and  surrounding  the 
central  part  of  the  core,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  view. 
This  coil  is  fixed  in  position  and  is  attached  to  the  lines 
leading  to  the  alternator  that  maintains  a  constant  or  nearly 
constant  pressure  across  the  terminals  of  the  coil.  S  S  is 
the  secondary  coil,  which  is  also  thin  and  flat.  This  coil  is 
free  to  move  up  and  down.  It  is  suspended  from  quadrants 
on  the  end  of  a  lever  and  its  weight  is  partially  counter- 
balanced by  weights  hung  on  the  other  end.  The  terminals 
of  the  secondary  are  connected  to  the  arc  line  by  means  of 
flexible  cables  that  will  not  interfere  with  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  coil. 

47,  The  action  of  the  transformer  is  as  follows:  When 
the  arc  circuit  is  open  and  the  primary  is  connected  to  the 
alternator,  the  secondary  occupies  the  dotted  position  S'  S' 
resting  on  the  primary.  The  apparatus  will  then  act  like 
an  ordinary  transformer;  an  alternating  magnetic  flux  will 
be  set  up  through  the  core,  as  indicated  by  the  curved 
dotted  lines,  and  a  high  E.  M.  F.  will  be  generated  in  S'  S\ 
although  no  current  can  flow  in  it  because  the  secondary 
circuit  is  open.  Let  us  now  take  the  other  extreme  case, 
where  the  secondary  is  short-circuited  by  closing  the  single- 
pole  switch  connected  across  the  arc  line.  As  soon  as 
the  switch  is  closed,  a  heavy  current  will  flow  in  the 
secondary  coil  and  this  current  will  be  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  flowing  in  the  primary.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  parallel  wires  carrying  currents  in  opposite  direc- 
tions repel  each  other,  and  the  result  in  this  case  is  that  the 
coil  is  repelled  so  that  it  moves  up  to  the  other  extreme 
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position  S  5,  shown  by  the  full  lines.  When  half  the  lamps 
are  burning,  the  repulsion  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  (he 
mid-position  S'  S'. 

As  the  secondary  is  repelled  upwards,  the  E.  M.  P.  gen- 
erated in  it  decreases,  because  the  current  in  the  secondaty 
tends  to  set  up  magnetism  around  the  core  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  indicated  by  the  dotted  curved  lines.  The 
result  is  that  lines  of  force  pass  across  between  the  coils,  aj 
indicate<l  by  the  full  curved  lines,  and  a  large  number  '<i 
lines  that  thread  through  the  primary  coil  do  not  pa^s 
through  the  secondary  at  all.  Moreover,  the  farther  th<r 
coils  are  separated,  the  greater  does  this  lejilcage  becomt. 
The  result  is  that  when  the  secondary  reaches  the  top  posi- 
tion  5  i'.  very  little  flux  passes  through  it,  and  hence  its 
E.  M,  F.  becomes  very  small.  By  properly  adjusting  the 
counterbalancing  of  the  coils,  a  transformer  of  this  kinJ 
can  be  made  to  hold  the  current  in  the  secondary  constant 
within  remarkably  close  limits  through  a  wide  range  of  load 

48,  Fig.  33  shows  one  of  the  larger  sizes  of  these  trans- 
formers with  the  case  removed.  Here  there  are  two  fiied 
primary  coils  PP  and  P'  J"  and  two  movable  secondarirs 
SSandS'S'.  The  two  secondaries  are  count erbalancoi 
against  each  other  by  means  of  the  levers,  sectors,  ard 
chains  shown  in  the  figure,  so  that  when  the  load  is  light 
both  coils  occupy  a  position  near  the  center,  and  when  il  t> 
heavy  they  both  move  towards  the  end  coils.  The  weight :. 
required  to  counterbalance  the  repulsion  effect  is  carried  I'y 
a  small  auxiliary  lever  /  that  projects  through  the  tup 
of  the  case.  The  two  secondary  coils  may  be  connected 
in  series  to  feed  a  single  circuit,  or  they  may  be  connected 
to  two  circuits,  as  in  the  multicircuit  Brush  dynamo.  The 
whole  transformer  is  placed  in  a  corrugated  cast-iron  caK 
filled  with  oil.  This  secures  good  insulation  and  makes  ttic 
movements  of  the  coils  smooth,  because  the  whole  moviru 
system  acts  like  a  dashpot. 

49.  Constant-current  transformers  may  be  placed  cither 
in  the  station  or  in  a  substation  at  a  convenient  point  m-j' 
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here  the  lamps  are  to  be  supplied.  In  some  instances 
ley  have  been  placed  in  substations  and  equipped  with 
itomatic  lime  switches  that  cut  them  out  in  the  morning 
1  soon  as  the  lights  are  no  longer  needed.  At  light  loads, 
system   of   this   kind   has  a   poor  power   factor;   but  if 


worked  at  nearly  full  load,  the  power  factor  is  about  .8,  or 
about  as  good  as  the  power  factor  of  a  load  of  induction 
motors.  The  low  power  factor  has  been  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion against  systems  of  this  kind,  and  while  it  undoubtedly 
is  an  objection,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  doing 
away  with  arc-light  dynamos  and  running  all  the  lights, 
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buth  arc  and  incandescent,  from  the  same  kind  of  alterna- 
tor is  an  advantage  that  goes  far  to  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  low  power  factor. 

50.     Regulation  by  Means  of  Variable  Beaetonce.— 

Fig.  23  shows  another  style  of  regulator  for  the  operati™ 
of  series  alternating-current  arc  lamps  from  constant 
potential  circuits.  It  consists  of  a  coil  C  mounted  on  iht 
end  of  a  lever  and  counterbalanced  by  the  weight  II 
The  laminated  core  D\%\n  shaped  and  the  coil  slides  over  the 
center  tongue.     When  al!  the  lamps  are  in  operation,  the 


coil  is  balanced  so  that  it  is  near  the  top  of  the  core. 
If  lights  are  cut  out,  the  current  tends  to  increase  and  the 
coil  is  pulled  down.  This  increases  the  reactance  of  the 
coil,  and  the  increased  counter  E.  M.  F.  generated  in  it 
keeps  the  current  down  to  its  proper  value.  The  regulator 
is  connected  directly  in  series  with  the  arc  circuit,  as  indi- 
cated  in   Fig.  34.     At  A    the   regulator   is  shown   at  the 
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station,  the  terminals  of  the  arc  circuit  in  this  case  being 
brought  to  the  plant.  At  B  the  regulator  is  shown  located 
at  a  convenient  point  out  on  the  line.     The  terminals  of  the 
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circuit  are  not  carried  back  to  the  station.  By  adopting 
this  latter  arrangement,  a  saving  in  copper  can  sometimes 
be  effected. 

51.  From  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  lamps, 
dynamos,  and  the  various  systems  of  operation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice  in  the  selection  of 
apparatus.  The  examples  that  have  been  selected  have 
been  taken  because  they  are  the  ones  that  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  most  widely  used  and  serve  to  bring  out 
the  main  points  connected  with  the  principal  systems  of 
operation. 

The  introduction  of  the  enclosed-arc  lamp  has  changed 
the  methods  of  arc  lighting  considerably  within  recent 
years  and  has  been  responsible  for  the  steadily  increasing 
use  of  alternating  current  for  this  purpose.  The  alter- 
nating-current open-arc  lamp  stood  practically  no  chance 
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against  its  rival,  the  direct-current  open  arc,  but  the  case 
is  different  with  the  enclosed-arc  lamp.  It  is  pretty  gen- 
erally admitted,  however,  that  the  alternating-current  arc 
does  not  give  quite  as  satisfactory  all-around  service  as 
the  direct-current  arc ;  but  the  difference,  at  least  so  far  as 
street  lighting  is  concerned,  is  not  great  enough  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  the  alternating-current  arc  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  many  cases,  their  use  results  in  a  much  simpler 
and  cheaper  station  equipment,  which  goes  a  long  way  to 
compensate  for  slight  inferiorities  in  the  light-giving  qual- 
ities of  the  lamps. 


ABC-LIGHT  SWITCHBOARDS. 


OENISRAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

62,     Arc-light   switchboards,  bear  little    resemblance  to 
those  used  for  constant-potential  incandescent  lighting.    In 
most  stations  of  any  size,  there  are  several  arc  machines  and 
several  circuits,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  switchboard 
arranged  so  that  any  machine  may  be  connected  to  any  cir- 
cuit.    It  is  also  necessary  to  arrange  things  so  that  a  circuit 
may  be  transferred  from  one  machine  to  another  while  in 
operation,  or,  if  necessary,  so  that  machines  or  circuits  may 
be   operated    in  series.       An   arrangement    of    switches   to 
accomplish  this  would  be  exceedingly  complicated,  and  arc- 
light  boards  are,  therefore,  of  the  plug  variety.      The  vari- 
ous connections  are  made  by  inserting  plugs  into  receptacles, 
the  circuit  being  completed  in  some  cases  by  flexible  cables 
and  in  others  by  the  plug  itself. 

53.     Operating:  Circuits  In  Series. — Quite  frequently, 

when  the  number  of  lamps  in  one  circuit  is  insufficient  to  load 
up  a  dynamo,  two  or  more  circuits  are  connected  in  series,  at 
the  switchboard,  with  a  single  machine.  The  terminals  of 
the  circuits  should  be  marked  -|-  and  —  on  the  switchboard, 
the  +  side   being   that   at   which   the   current   leaves  the 
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station  and  the  —  side  that  at  which  it  returns.  In  con- 
necting circuits  in  series,  the  —  end  of  one  circuit  should  be 
connected  to  the  +  end  of  the  other,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  25. 
If  two  —  ends  are  connected,  the  current  will  flow  through 
the  second  circuit  in  the  wrong  direction  and  the  lamps  will 
burn  **  upside  down." 

The  switchboard  is  usually  equipped  with  an  ammeter 
that  will  indicate  when  the  current  is  flowing  in  the  proper 
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direction.  Some  of  these  ammeters,  for  example,  the  Wes- 
ton, will  not  give  a  deflection  over  the  scale  unless  the  cur- 
rent flows  in  at  the  -f-  terminal.  Others  have  an  indica- 
ting attachment  that  shows  whether  the  current  is  flowing 
the  wrong  way  or  not.  It  goes  almost  without  saying  that 
series  arc  circuits  are  never  connected  in  parallel.  If  this 
were  done,  the  current  would  split  between  the  circuits  and 
the  lamps  would  not  operate  properly.  If  the  circuits  are 
supplied  with  alternating  current,  they  may  be  connected 
in  series  regardless  of  their  polarity,  as  both  carbons  burn 
nearly  alike  in  alternating-current  lamps. 
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coxsTitrmoN  Asit  operation  of  akc  swttchboards. 
54.  simple  Boiird  With  Cables. — Fig.  26  illustrates 
about  the  simplest  possible  type  of  board  equipped  with  as 
ammeter  and  terminals  for  two  machines  and  four  circuits. 
These  terminals  take  the  form  of  sockets  or;  spring  jacks 
mounted  on  the  board,  and  connections  are  made  between 
the  various  receptacles  by  means  of  heavily  insulated,  flw 
ibie  cables  provided  with  plugs  at  each  end.  Each  termin 
is  double,  and  those  for  the  dynamos  are  arranged  in  the 
lower   row   and  marked   -i-A,  —.4,  +/>,  —S,  each   dyniD 


being  distinguished  by  its  letter  A  or  B.  The  termini 
of  the  four  line  circuits  are  arranged  in  two  rows  ir 
upper  part  of  the  board  and  are  marked  -)-J,  —J,  +2, 
-\-S,  — ■?,  -^4.  —4,  each  circuit  being  distinguished  by  9 
number  1.  J,  3,  or  4.  The  ammeter  A  M  is  mounted  ti 
the  center  of  the  board  and  is  provided  with  terraiii 
-|-  and  — .  The  board  itself  is  usually  made  of  a  goo 
quality  of  marble.  Slate  is  not  a  good  material  for  arc 
boards,  as  it  is  liable  to  contain  metallic  veins.      It  must  I"- 
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remembered  that  the  pressure  between  the  terminals  of  an 
arc  machine  at  full  load  is  very  high,  hence  the  switchboard 
terminals  must  be  well  insulated.  On  most  of  the  best 
boards  the  terminals  are  not  even  allowed  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  marble,  but  are  insulated  from  it  by  means 
of  hard-rubber  bushings,  the  marble  being  used  merely  as  a 
support  and  not  depended  on  for  insulation. 

56,  The  operation  of  plugging  in  circuits  or  dynamos  is 
a  thing  that  always  appears  confusing  to  the  student  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  method  on  paper.  It  is, 
however,  comparatively  easy  to  follow  out  on  the  board 
itself,  where  one  can  handle  the  cables  and  plugs  and  make 
the  required  connections  for  himself.  A  little  practice 
during  the  daytime,  when  the  circuits  are  not  in  use,  will 
soon  enable  one  to  become  so  familiar  with  the  method  of 
operation  that  all  necessary  changes  can  be  made  quickly 
and  with  certainty. 

In  making  changes  on  an  arc  board,  it  must  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind  that  a  circuit  carrying  current  should  never 
be  broken  in  order  to  cut  in  or  out  line  circuits  containing 
lamps.  If  the  circuit  is  opened,  the  effect  is  to  suddenly 
increase  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  by  a  large  amount,  and 
the  voltage  will  rise  greatly.  Besides  causing  a  long,  vicious 
arc  at  the  switchboard  and  perhaps  injuring  the  attendant,  it 
is  very  hard  on  the  insulation  of  the  dynamo  and  may  be 
the  means  of  puncturing  the  insulation  on  an  armature  or 
field  coil.  If  a  dynamo  or  circuit  is  to  be  cut  out,  it  should 
first  be  short-circuited.  Arc  machines  are  not  injured  by 
short-circuiting  as  constant-potential  machines  would  be, 
because  as  soon  as  they  are  short-circuited  the  voltage 
generated  drops  to  a  very  small  amount.  In  Fig.  26,  each 
terminal  is  made  double,  so  that  transfers  may  be  made 
without  opening  the  circuit. 

In  Fig.  26,  circuit  1  is  **dead,"  because  its  terminals  are 
not  connected  to  anything.     Circuit  2  is  on  dynamo  A,  the 

path  of  the  current  being  -^A  -+^ ^ ^-     Circuits  3 

and  4  are  in  series  with  each  other  on  dynamo  -5,  and  the 
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ammeter  is  also  in  series  in  this  circuit.      The  path  of  the 
current    is    -{-B,    through    the    ammeter    to    +J ^-+4 

66,  Suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  connect  the  ammeter 
in  circuit  2.  To  disconnect  it  from  circuits  S  and  4,  it  is 
first  short-circuited  by  plugging  in  a  cable  across  the  termi- 
nals -\-B  and  -\-3.  The  two  plugs  on  the  cables  leading  to 
the  ammeter  may  then  be  withdrawn  from  -\-S  and  -\-B, 
and  the  circuit  will  not  be  opened.  The  plugs  removed 
from  -\-B  and  -\-3  may  then  be  inserted  at  -{-A  and  -f ^, 
respectively,  thus  shunting  the  ammeter  across  the  cable 
-\-A  -\-Q,  The  cable  -\-A  -\-2  is  then  removed  and  the  cur- 
rent supplied  to  circuit  2  passes  through  the  annmeter 

57,  Again,  with  the  connections  as  shown  in  Fig.  '26, 
suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  connect  circuit  1  in  series  with 
circuit  2  without  shutting  down  either  the  dynamo  or  cir- 
cuit 2.  The  first  step  will  be  to  connect  terminal  —  /  with 
terminal  -\-2,  then  terminal  -\-A  with  terminal  -\-l.  The 
cable  directly  connecting  terminal  -\-A  and  -\-2  may  now  be 
removed  without  opening  the  circuit  at  any  point  and  at  the 
same  time  throwing  the  two  circuits  1  and  2  in  series. 

58,  IJoard  Without  Cables. — Where  a  large  number 
of  machines  and  circuits  are  operated,  the  number  of  cables 
hanging  around  the  front  of  the  board  becomes  so  great  that 
they  arc  in  the  way  when  transfers  are  being  made.  In 
v>rder  to  overcome  this  objection,  boards  have  been  deviscil 
that  do  away  with  cables  almost  entirely.  Some  very  large 
U>ards  have  been  made  on  this  plan.  At  present,  the  use  of 
Lii>;e  multicircuit  machines  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  "l 
the  number  of  dynamos  needed  for  any  one  station,  and  there 
MVius  to  be  a  tendency  to  go  back  to  the  style  of  board 
u.sin^^  cables.  The  simple  cable  board  is  no  doubt  cheaper 
ilivin  the  other  type  and  if  properly  built  will  give  excellent 
Nv  I  \  ii'c.  Moreover,  with  the  cable  type  of  board  the  attend- 
aul  can  see  at  a  glance  just  what  connections  he  has  made. 
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59.  Fig,  37  illustrates  the  principle  of  one  type  of  board 
made  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  in  which  cables  are 
almost  wholly  dispensed  with.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  two  groups  of  contacts  arranged  in  two  parallel 
planes  a  litUe  distance  apart.  The  contacts  in  the  front 
group  are  divided  into  pairs  of  horizontal  rows,  each  pair 
being  connected  to  the  terminals  of  one  of  the  dynamos. 
The  contacts  on  the  back  group  are  divided  into  pairs  ot 


vertical  rows,  each  pair  being  connected  to  one  of  tlie  cir- 
cuits. The  contacts,  which  are  in  the  form  of  split  bush- 
ings, are  directly  opposite  each  other  and  the  connection 
between  any  dynamo  and  any  circuit  is  made  by  a  long 
brass  plug  that  is  pushed  through  the  outside  contact 
to  the  inside.  The  arrangement  will  be  clear  by  referring 
to  Fig.  27.  The  dynamo  terminals  are  lettered  .^^-f.  '"'  — i 
etc.  and  the  circuit  terminals  J-\-,  1—,  as  in  the  preceding 
case.  The  back  or  circuit  board  is  provided  with  an  extra 
row  of  contacts  at  the  bottom,  by  means  of  which  circuits 
may  be  connected  in  series,  using  for  the  purpose  cabhs  hav- 
ing suitable  terminals,  similar  to  those  used  for  connectiojis 
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in  the  form  of  board  first  described.     In  Fig.  27,  the  path 

of  the  current  is  as  follows:     ^  +  -5-|--2 J-3-^—3-A  —  . 

Circuits  2  and  S  are  in  series  on  dynamo  A.  Also,  we  have 
circuit  ^on  B  because  B-^  and  B—  are  plugged  through  to 
^-f  and  4—.  Circuit  1  is  dead.  By  using  a  cable  with 
short  plugs  that  only  reach  through  the  front  bushings, 
dynamos  may  be  connected  in  series,  if  necessary. 

fl<).  In  Fig.  27  the  sets  of  bushings  are  shown  separated 
much  farther  than  they  are  on  the  actual  board,  in  order  to 
make  the  figure  clear.  On  the  actual  board  the  back  con- 
tacts are  carried  on  vertical  copper  straps  that  are  attached 
to  the  front  board.     Fig.  38  shows  the  general  appearance 


of  one  of  these  boards  and  indicates  the  location  of  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  terminals  of  the  dynamos  and  circuits. 
Fijj.  ill  gives  an  idea  as  to  the  method  of  mounting  the 
bushings  and  is  self-explanatory.  Bushings  b  are  the  ones 
used  for  connecting  circuits  in  series.     The    board    shown 
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in  Fig.  28  has  no  ammeter ;  on  some  of  the  larger  boards 
it  is  customary  to  connect  an  ammeter  permanently  in  each 
circuit.  In  such  cases  they  are  usually  mounted  on  a  sep- 
arate marble  slab  placed  above  the  one  carrying  the  con- 
tacts. The  board  shown  in  Fig.  28 
is  designed  for  six  dynamos  and  six 
circuits. 


n  Circuit 
TermiHiL 


Fig.  29. 


61.  Panel  Type  Board.  —  This 
board  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  one 
last  described.  It  is,  however,  de- 
signed so  that  it  may  be  built  up  in 
panels  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
described  for  incandescent-lighting 
boards,  so  that  as  more  dynamos  and 
circuits  are  needed  the  board  may 
be  extended  by  adding  more  panels. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the 
board  will  be  understood  by  refer- 
ring to  Fig.  30  {a),  {b),  and  (r). 
Referring  to  Fig.  30  (r),  the  lower 
terminals  ^,  r,  //,  e^  y,  g  are  con- 
nected to  the  machines  A^  B^  and  C, 
The  terminals  at  the  top  connect  to  the  circuits  1\  2\  and  S\ 
The  crosspieces  ^,  ^  5,  7,  <9,  and  9  run  across  the  back  of 
the  board  and  may  be  connected  to  similar  crosspieces  on 
the  next  panel  by  means  of  the  connection  strips  S\  J^  ^  5\ 
etc.  and  plugs  inserted  in  the  side  sockets  /;/,  m.  An 
ammeter  jack  is  connected  in  one  side  of  each  of  the 
machines  at  the  points  ^,  //,  and  /,  Fig.  30  {a).  An 
ammeter  cable  that  consists  of  two  wires  connected  to  a 
double  contact  plug  on  each  end  is  provided.  One  plug  is 
inserted  into  the  ammeter  jack  at  ^,  d^  or  y  and  the  other 
end  into  jack  k,  thus  connecting  the  ammeter  in  series 
with  any  one  of  the  three  dynamos. 

Inserting  the  ammeter  plug  in  the  jack  at  ^,  for  example, 
simply  cuts  the  ammeter  into  circuit.  When  the  plug  is 
withdrawn,  the  jack   closes  the  circuit  before  the  plug  is 
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fully  drawn  out,  sn  that  the  circuit  is  not  interrupted 
tubular  supports  «,  shown  in  Fig.  30  (c).  are  of  insulaiing 
material,  and  the  plugs  pass  through  them  to  make  contact 
with  the  vertical  strips.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are 
three  breaks  in  each  vertical  strip  between  a  dynamo  termi- 
nal and  a  corresponding  circuit  terminal.  These  breaks  are 
at  /,  /",  r.  When,  therefore,  these  breaks  are  plugged  acns- 
as  indicated  by  the  three   rows  of  plugs    in    Fig.  30  {m 


dynamo  A  is  operating  circuit  /;  dynamo  U,  circuit  f 
dynamo  C,  circuit  S'.  This  will  be  apparent  by  referring 
Fig.  Dl.  The  vertical  lines  here  represent  the  vertical  bai^ 
in  which  the  breaks  are  indicated  by  open  spaces.  Tbr 
black  circles  represent  the  plugs,  and  are  supposed  lo  con- 
nect the  two  terminals  between  which  they  are  inserted. 
Fig.  30  represents  the  ordinary  condition  of  running,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  cross-bars  are  not  in  use. 

68.     Suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  shut  down  machine  B 
and  run  circuits  1'  and  2'  in  series  on  machine  A ,     Insert 


' 
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plugs  at  c„  (/„  c,,  and  d,  and  remove  plugs  c,  and  rf,.  This 
leaves  two  circuits  and  two  machines  in  series.  Short- 
circuit  machine  2  by  inserting  a  plug  at  i\.  Then  cut  out 
machine  2  by  removing  plugs  rf„  and  ?,,.  Then  take  out 
plug  'Z,,  and  the  board  will  be  as  indicated  in  Fig.  32.  The 
path  of  the  current  will  now  be  ./i-|--^,„-^,-i,-J'-f- through 

circuit  I'-l' ^,-<i-t^t~d,-^+  through  circuit  3'~2' f,-''.- 

t;-c,-ir^-A—  and  circuits  i' and S' are  in  series  on  dynamo^. 
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Although  the  combinations  on  these  boards  are  not  so  easy 
to  follow  out  from  a  diagram,  the  manipulation  of  even  a 
large  board  is  something  that  is  soon  learned  when  one  has 
the  board  actually  before  him.  The  two  things  that  are 
most  important  to  bear  in  mind  are  always  short-circuit  a 
dynamo  or  circuit  before  cutting  it  out,  and  never  open  a 
circuit  when  the  current  is  on. 


63.     Brush  PluK  a>wl  Spring  Jack. — As  stated  above, 

in  some  of  the  boards  used  with  large  multicircuit  machines, 

the  ordinary  cable  method  of  connection  is  used.     Another 

.  feature  of  modern  arc  boards  is  that  no  live  metal  parts  are 

.  allowed   on   the  surface  where  they  might  happen    to   be 
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touched  by  the  attendant.  These  precautions  are  «pt 
cially  necessary  for  boards  that  are  used  with  larye  an 
machines,  some  of  which  generate  10,000  or  11.000  volts. 

Fig.  33  illustrates  the  style  of  plug  used  an  Brush  an 
hoards.  It  will  be  noticed  that  pains  are  taken  to  secun 
high  insulation.  A  is  the  marble  panel  and  d  the 
plug,  or  contact,  attached  to  the  cable  as  shown.  ("  is  . 
cup-shaped  casting  to  which  the  line  is  connected  and  ini' 
which  6  slides  and  is  held,  so  as  to  make  a  good  contact  t; 
the  spring  clip  s.  C  screws  on  to  the  end  of  the  hard-rubtt 
bushing  D  and  is  separated  from  the  marble  by  the  insul.: 
ling  washer  E.     F  is  a  hard-rubber  sleeve,  or  tube,  ami  ' 


■ul 


a  maple  handle ;  //  is  a  spiral  spring  that  causes  the  slecvt  I 
to  slide  over  the  contact  piece  b  when  the  plug  is  putled 
out,  so  that  by  the  time  the  plug  is  pulled  entirely  out  'i' 
the  board,  the  contact  b  is  completely  covered  and  there  i' 
no  danger  of  the  attendant  coming  into  contact  with  it 
When  a  plug  is  inserted,  the  nose  of  the  sleeve  /^cututf 
against  casting  t",  and  as  the  plug  is  pushed  on  in,  contact  ^ 
passes  through  the  hole  in  C  and  is  held  by  the  spring  J. 
These  jacks  are  usually  mounted  in  pairs  connected  together, 
so  that  transfers  may  be  made  without  opening  the  circuit 

64.  Western  Electric  Plug  and  Jack. — Fig.  34  shows 
an  improved  form  of  jack  and  plug  that  is  used  by  tin 
Western  Electric  Company.  It  consists  of  a  main  jack. ^ 
and  two  smaller  jacks  B,  Ji,  which  are  used  in  making  trans- 
fers. The  springs  a,  b,  b  hold  the  plugs  in  place  by  engaging 
the  groove  on  the  end  of  the  plug.  This  plug  also  hasi 
hard-rubber  sleeve  c  that  slides  over  the  metallic  terminal^ 
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as  soon  as  the  plug  is  pulled  out.  The  general  arrangement 
of  the  plug  and  jack  will  be  apparent  without  further 
explanation. 


65.  jlmineters. — An  arc  board  requires  comparatively 
little  auxiliary  apparatus.  A  single  ammeter  is  about  all  that 
some  boards  are  provided  with,  but  others,  equipped  on  a 
more  elaborate  scale,  are  provided  with  an  ammeter  for  each 
rnachine.  This  ammeter  is  in  general  the  same  as  those 
used  for  ordinary  work  except  that  its  scale  reads  only  to  10 
or  15  amperes,  the  current  for  series  lamps  usually  being 
from  6  to  10  amperes.      The  ammeter  is  always  connected 

n  circuit  in  the  same  manner  as  an  arc  lamp.  Sometimes 
t  is  left  in  circuit  all  the  time,  but  more  often  it  is  only  cut 
n  occasionally  to  find  out  if  the  current  is  right. 

66.  Voltmeter. — It  is  now  common  practice  to  equip  arc 
boards  with  a  high-reading  voltmeter.  This  may  be  mounted 
in  any  convenient  position  and  should  be  provided  with 
flexible  cables  having  well  insulated  terminals,  so  that  the 
voltmeter  may  be  connected  across  any  circuit  or  dynamo. 
The  voltmeter  should  have  a  range  at  least  as  high  as  the 
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highest  pressure  ever  applied  to  any  one  circuit.  The  volt- 
meter enables  the  switchboard  attendant  to  find  out  easily 
the  number  of  lights  in  operation  on  any  circuit,  because  he 
knows  about  the  average  number  of  volts  required  per  lamp, 
and  if  the  voltmeter  is  connected  across  the  circuit,  the 
reading  obtained  divided  by  the  number  of  volts  per  lamp 
will  show  the  number  of  lights  in  operation.  A.  voltmeter 
to  read  as  high  as  required  for  this  work  must  have  a  very 
large  resistance  in  series  with  it,  and  this  makes  the  instru- 
ment rather  expensive,  but  the  expense  is  usually  compen- 
sated for  by  the  advantages  gained  by  using  the  instrument. 
The  voltmeter  is  also  useful  in  detecting  grounds  on  the  line. 

67.  Wattmeters. — In  the  best  stations  it  is  customary 
to  measure  the  electrical  output  of  each  machine  so  that  the 
total  electrical  output  of  the  plant  may  be  determined  and 
the  cost  of  production  per  kilowatt-hour  estimated.  Some- 
times the  wattmeters  are  mounted  by  themselves  near  the 
machine ;  in  other  cases  they  are  mounted  on  the  switch- 
board. Any  good  type  of  recording  instrument  may  be 
used,  but  the  one  that  has  found  widest  application  in  this 
direction  is  the  Thomson  recording  wattmeter.  The  resist- 
ance in  series  with  the  armature  of  the  meter  must  be  verv 
high,  because  the  voltage  of  the  machine  is  high  at  full  load. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  usually  mounted  in  a  box  separate  from 
the  wattmeter,  instead  of  being  mounted  in  the  wattmeter 
itself,  as  is  done  with  those  instruments  intended  for  use  on 
low-potential  circuits  only. 

(>8.  Jjlffhtnlii^  Arresters.  —  These  should  always  be 
placed  on  arc  circuits,  as  already  described.  Sometimes  they 
arc  arranged  on  the  switchboard  or  at  the  back  of  it,  but 
more  frequently  they  are  set  up  at  some  convenient  point 
near  where  the  wires  enter  the  station.  No  fuses  or  circuit- 
breakers  are  necessary  on  arc  boards  because  the  current  is 
constant  even  if  the  lines  or  dynamos  are  short-circuited. 

C>9.  Tiiinsfer  Jioaiils. — It  is  highly  important  that  all 
arc  line  wires  brought  into  the  station  should   be  run  as 
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straight  and  free  from  crossings  as  possible.  A  number  of 
fires  have  resulted  from  the  numerous  crossings  and  the 
general  maze  of  wires  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  older 
stations,  especially  at  the  point  or  in  the  tower  where  the 
wires  enter  the  building.  These  crossings  were  generally 
made  in  order  to  bring  the  wires  to  the  switchboard  in  the 
correct  order  for  connecting  up.     In  the  best  stations,  it  is 


now  usual  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  switchboard,  a  trans- 
fer lM>ar(l,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  lines  run- 
ning to  the  switchboard  to  be  connected  to  any  of  the  lines 
running  out  of  the  station.  By  using  a  transfer  board,  the 
wires  coming  into  the  station  may  be  brought  in  in  any 
order  that  may  be  most  convenient,  and  they  may  be  run 
straight  to  the  board  without  crossings.  They  may  then  be 
sorted  out  and  connected  to  any  desired  circuit  terminals  on 
the  switchboard  by  using  the  transfer  board.  The  transfer 
board  is  also  very  useful  for  changing  the  terminals  of  a 
circuit  from  one  part  of  the  board  to  another,  as  it  enables 
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it  to  be  done  without  disturbing  the  connections  at  the 
switchboard  terminals  themselves. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  transfer  board  will  be 
understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  35.  A  number  of  vertical 
wires  a  and  b  are  stretched  on  a  substantial  framework. 
These  wires  are  usually  about  No.  4  or  (J  B.  &  S.  and  arc 
bare.  They  are  separated  from  5  to  6  inches  and  arc 
directly  opposite  one  another,  although  in  Fig.  35  {a)  they 
have  been  shown  a  little  to  one  side  of  each  other  in  order 
not  to  confuse  the  connections.  Between  these  vertical 
wires  a  corresponding  number  of  horizontal  wires  c  are 
also  stretched.  One  set  of  vertical  wires  a  runs  directly  to 
the  circuit  terminals  on  the  switchboard  and  the  other  set  h 
connects  to  the  line  wires. 

The  horizontal  wires  are  used  for  connecting  across  from 
any  line  to  any  switchboard  lead.     For  example,   suppose 

1  and  V  are  the  terminals  of 
a  circuit  and  that  we  wish 
to  connect  them  to  switch- 
board leads  o^  p.  By  cun- 
necting  to  the  cross-wire, 
as  shown  at  /%  /,  line  1  is 
connected  to  o^  and  by  con- 
nccting  as  shown  at  ;//,  // 
line  V  is  connected  to  /. 
By  this  arrangement,  there- 
fore, the  line  and  switch- 
board connections  may  l>c 
transferred  in  any  way  de- 
sired. The  actual  num- 
ber of  wires  used  in  anv 
case  will,  of  course,  cor- 
respond to  the  number 
of  circuits  to  be  accom- 
f^i^^f^T^^'"''^    modated.    The  connections 

between  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal wires  are  usually 
made  by  means  of  a  clamp 
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connector,  somewhat  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  3G  (a). 
Different  methods  are  used  for  stretching  the  wires  on  the 
frame,  but  they  should  always  be  mounted  so  that  they 
will  be  thoroughly  insulated.  On  this  account  the  wire 
should  be  passed  through  porcelain  or  glass  insulators 
at  each  end,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  36  {d).  The  wires  are 
stretched  tightly  by  screwing  up  on  the  nut  n  and  the  line 
wire  attaches  to  terminal  /. 


INTERIOR    WIRING. 

(PART  1.) 


PRELIMINAKY  COI^^SIDEKATIONS. 

1.  In  the  work  of  every  artisan  there  are  certain  factors 
that  must  never  be  overlooked  and  certain  conditions  that 
must  always  be  fulfilled  before  the  final  object  of  the  work 
can  be  reached  or  even  approached. 

In  electric  wiring,  the  ultimate  object  is  the  conveying 
of  the  electricity  to  the  lamp,  bell,  motor,  or  other  device 
that  is  to  be  operated.  But  this  must  be  done  in  a  proper 
manner;  otherwise  danger,  unsatisfactory  operation,  and 
waste  are  sure  to  result. 

2.  There  are  four  things  that  should  be  considered  in 
every  electric  installation.  They  are  {a)  safety,  (d)  satis- 
factory operation,  (r)  convenience  and  neatness,  and  (f/)  econ- 
omy. The  first  of  these  considerations  is  by  far  the  most 
important  in  all  ordinary  wiring.  Therefore,  the  electrical 
artisan  should  understand,  first  of  all,  what  are  the  sources 
of  danger  in  the  use  of  electric  currents  and  then  what 
precautions  are  necessary  and  what  conditions  must  be 
complied  with  to  avoid  these  dangers.  When  he  thor- 
oughly understands  these  things,  he  should  learn  how  to 
make  his  work  satisfactory  in  other  respects  and  profitable 
to  himself. 

The  same  causes  that,  under  certain  conditions,  make 
electricity  dangerous  to  life  also  make  it  a  source  of  fire 
hazard.     There  are  also  conditions  under  which  an  electric 
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current  may  cause  fire,  although  it  may  not  be  directly 
dangerous  to  life.  In  discussing  the  precautions  necessary 
to  avoid  any  chance  of  fire  from  an  electrical  cause,  the 
student  will  learn  how  to  avoid  danger  to  life  as  well,  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  that  subject  by  itself. 


FIRES  CAUSED  BY  ELECTRIC  WIRING. 

3.  The  so-called  ** electrical  fires"  or  fires  that  are 
caused  by  the  presence  ef  electric  wires  or  apparatus  within 
a  building  can  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows: 

(a)     Fires  caused  by  poor  work  or  improper  materials. 

{d)  Fires  caused  by  overloading  the  apparatus  or  wire 
with  a  higher  voltage  or  with  more  current  than  it  was 
designed  to  carry. 

(r)  Fires  caused  by  lightning  striking  the  outside  lines 
or  by  the  crossing  of  circuits  that  should  never  come  into 
contact  with  one  another. 

A  good  job  of  interior  wiring  overcomes  all  danger  due 
to  the  first  two  of  these  sources  of  hazard  and  most  of  the 
danger  due  to  the  third,  but  not  all,  for  accidents  some- 
times occur  outside  of  the  buildings,  against  the  results  of 
which  the  present  accepted  devices  for  the  protection  of 
inside  circuits  are  not  sufficient.  The  failure  of  a  lighting 
company  to  use  proper  lightning  arresters  and  transformers 
or  to  properly  insulate  the  outside  wires  may  cause  trouble 
within  a  building  where  the  wiring  is  properly  done. 


THE  XATIOXAI.  EF^EC^TRICAIi  CODE. 

4.  When  electric  lights  first  came  into  general  use,  the 
insurance  companies  discovered  that  there  were  many  fires 
of  electrical  origin,  the  wiring  done  on  the  first  installations 
bcinj;-  of  very  inferior  worknianshij).  The  various  associa- 
tions of  underwriters,  therefore,  formulated  rules  in  accord- 
ance with   which  they  required  that  all  wiring  be  done  or 
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they  would  not  insure  buildings  containing  it.  In  the 
course  of  time,  these  various  rules  of  local  associations 
were  reduced  to  a  uniform  code,  and  finally,  in  1898,  they 
became  known  as  the  National  Electrical  Code  and 
received  the  endorsement  of  practically  all  the  inspection 
bureaus  throughout  the  United  States,  besides  that  of  the 
following  organizations:  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American 
Street  Railway  Association,  the  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Companies,  the  National  Association  of  Fire  Engineers, 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  National  Elec- 
tric Light  Association,  the  Underwriters*  National  Electric 
Association. 

A  few  cities  have  rules  of  their  own  that  differ  slightly 
from  this  code,  but  the  differences  are  not  vital.  Any  per- 
son doing  work  in  any  city  where  there  is  municipal  legis- 
lation governing  his  work  should  investigate  the  laws  of  that 
particular  place  before  undertaking  to  lay  out  work  for 
himself.  Every  wireman  should  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
the  latest  edition  of  the  National  Electrical  Code  and  do  work 
in  compliance  with  those  rules,  whether  additional  laws  exist 
or  not.  Copies  of  the  code  and  of  all  other  information 
published  by  the  Underwriters  Association  for  the  sake  of 
reducing  the  fire  hazard  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
laboratories  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  at 
Chicago  or  by  applying  at  the  nearest  Underwriters*  Inspec- 
tion Bureau.  The  rules  are  revised  by  conventions  as  often 
as  changes  in  the  electrical  art  make  such  revision  neces- 
sary. 

6.  In  addition  to  this  code  of  rules,  the  National  Board 
of  Underwriters  publishes  each  year  a  lilst  of  Approved 
Flttlngps  for  use  in  connection  with  the  code.  This  list 
contains  the  names  of  articles  that  have  been  found  entirely 
satisfactory,  together  with  the  names  of  the  manufacturers- 
It  does  not  contain  a  list  of  all  fittings  that  will  pass  inspec- 
tion, and  many  good  articles  are  not  listed  in  its  pages. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  ELACTRICAIi  FIRES. 

6,  That  the  student  may  properly  understand  the  nature 
of  the  fire  hazard  due  to  the  presence  of  electric  circuits, 
before  studying  the  various  preventives,  the  following  typi- 
cal examples  of  electrical  fires  are  briefly  described.  These 
are  reports  of  actual  fires  and  burn-outs  taken  from  the 
Quarterly  Fire  Reports  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 

1.  Loose  connection  on  series-incandescent  circuit  in 
show  window.  Arc  ignited  insulating  covering  of  wire  and 
fire  spread  to  surrounding  inflammable  material.  Four 
sprinkler  heads  opened  and  extinguished  the  fire.  Contents 
of  window  destroyed. 

2.  Socket-shell  burn-out  in  show  window  of  millinerv 
store.  Short  circuit  caused  by  metallic  shell  of  socket  on 
window  fixture  establishing  connection  between  projecting 
strands  of  flexible  fixture  wire. 

3.  Paraffin-covered  wire  used  for  pendants  for  drop 
lights.  Wiring  installed  on  a  motor  circuit,  after  inspec- 
tion, by  occupant  of  building  who  wished  to  secure  light. 
Short  circuit  ignited  paraffin  covering  and  whole  place 
burned  up. 

4.  Short  circuit  or  ground  on  constant-potential  lighting 
circuit,  where  mains  ran  unprotected  through  damp  wood- 
work in  a  brewery.  The  arc  formed  ignited  insulating  cov- 
ering of  the  wire  and  fire  communicated  to  woodwork  of 
frame  building. 

5.  Short  circuit  in  flexible  cord  in  show  window  burned 
out  the  window. 

0.  Heating  effect  of  incandescent  lamp.  A  16-candle- 
power  incandescent  lamp  on  a  52-volt  circuit  was  left  lying 
on  an  office  coat  in  a  newspaper  office.  About  4  hours  after 
the  lights  were  turned  on  the  coat  was  discovered  smoulder- 
ing, and  on  being  moved  burst  into  flame. 

7.  Revolving  wheel  of  incandescent  lamps  in  show  win- 
dow   covered   with   handkerchiefs    burned  out  the  window 
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either   by   sparking  at   the   commutator   or   from    heating 
effect  of  the  lamps. 

8.  Sparks  from  an  arc  lamp  dropped  on  a  table  under- 
neath that  was  covered  with  open  boxes  of  shirt  waists. 
The  table  and  contents  destroyed,  otherwise  no  considerable 
damage. 

9.  Flexible  lamp  cord  wound  around  a  gas  fixture  having 
a  soft  rubber  insulating  joint.  The  current  grounded 
through  the  joint  and  the  arc  ignited  the  escaping  gas. 

10.  Overheating  of  No.  14  B.  &  S.  wires  due  to  partial 
short  circuit,  caused  by  moisture,  through  porous  crockery 
knobs  on  which  wires  were  mounted.  The  fuses,  which 
were  too  large,  did  not  melt  for  some  time  and  the  burning 
insulation  of  the  wires  set  fire  to  combustible  material  near, 
causing  a  loss  of  $15,000. 

11.  A  fuse  block,  improperly  constructed  and  placed  in 
close  proximity  to  woodwork,  held  an  arc  after  a  short  cir- 
cuit long  enough  to  set  fire  to  the  woodwork. 

12.  Main  feed-wires  placed  in  an  elevator  shaft  were 
short-circuited  by  a  breakdown  of  their  insulation.  A  heavy 
arc  was  established  that  set  fire  to  building. 

13.  Overheating  of  resistance  coil  of  arc  lamp  that  was 
improperly  insulated  and  too  near  adjacent  woodwork  set 
fire  to  building. 

14.  Short  circuit  of  No.  14  wires  installed,  contrary  to 
rules,  in  molding  in  a  place  exposed  to  moisture.  The  fire 
was  stubborn  and  burned  fitfully  between  floors  and  was 
not  extinguished  before  a  loss  of  $2,000  had  been  sustained. 

15.  Fire  in  public  institution.  Building  wired  through- 
out with  weather-proof  wire  run  through  joists  without 
bushings,  both  wires  of  the  circuit  being  brought  through 
one  hole  at  lamp  outlet  without  separation.  Short  circuit 
occurred  in  attic  that  quickly  set  fire  to  dry  timbers. 

16.  An  Edison  plug  cut-out  was  improperly  used  to  pro- 
tect a  5-horsepower  motor  operating  at  a  difference  of 
potential  of  220  volts.  Fuse  in  blowing  failed  to  open  cir- 
cuit, thus  maintaining  an  arc  that  set  fire  to  building. 
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17.  Circuit  controlling  an  electric  flat  iron  was  left  turned 
on,  becoming  overheated  and  setting  fire  to  the  table.  Cir- 
cuit had  no  signal  lamp  or  other  indicating  device  recom- 
mended for  such  equipment. 

18.  Overheatfng  of  mechanism  in  a  2,000-candlepower 
series-arc  lamp,  the  metal  casing  of  which  did  not  fit,  set 
fire  to  the  ceiling.  The  store  was  closed,  but  the  lamp  had 
been  left  burning  until  the  circuit  was  shut  off.  This  fire 
illustrates  the  advisability  of  cutting  all  current  out  of 
buildings  when  the  same  are  unoccupied. 

19.  A  fire  occurred  in  show  window,  caused  by  a  bath 
towel  falling  from  support  on  to  a  lighted  incandescent 
lamp  in  bottom  of  window ;  the  towel  becoming  ignited  set 
fire  to  the  contents  of  window  and  damaged  some  of  the 
stock  in  store. 

20.  Lightning  entered  building  over  badly  installed 
watchman  circuit.  No  protective  devices  at  entrance  to 
building.  Wires  badly  insulated,  fastened  by  staples. 
Heat  of  wires  set  fire  to  joists  of  building. 

21.  Ground  of  110-volt  circuit  on  gas  pipe  in  attic.  Arc 
burned  :J-inch  hole  in  pipe  and  set  fire  to  escaping  gas. 

22.  Fire  in  basement  of  building  caused  by  accumulation 
of  sodium  salt  on  back  of  three-wire  molding  run  on  brick 
wall.  Trouble  occurred  at  a  point  where  a  nail  had  been 
driven  through  molding  into  wall. 

23.  Short  circuit  in  fixture  canopy  ignited  ceiling  above 
fixture.  Fire  also  occurred  at  same  moment  in  cabinet  at 
center  of  distribution.  It  was  found  on  inspection  that  the 
branch  cut-out  contained  copper  wire. 

24.  An  ignorant  workman  installed  a  lighting  circuit  in 
lead-covered  cable,  fastening  same  to  iron  ceiling  with 
staples.  Breakdown  of  insulation  of  cable  set  fire  to  ceiling, 
when  it  was  found  that  no  main  switch  had  been  installed 
and  current  could  not,  therefore,  be  cat  off. 

25.  vSwitch  on  electric-light  circuit  was  mounted  in  drv- 
goods   store   at  a  point   where   draperies   came    in  contact 
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with  it.     Flash  from  same  ignited  draperies  and  fire  spread 
rapidly  to  millinery  and  other  inflammable  material. 

26.  Breakdown  of  insulation  on  wires  of  lighting  circuit 
in  a  fine  residence  set  fire  to  woodwork  inside  partitions. 
Fire  occurred  at  night,  and  owing  to  delay  in  sending  in 
alarm  and  the  distance  from  fire-department  headquarters, 
fire  was  not  extinguished  until  a  heavy  loss  had  been  sus- 
tained. 

27.  Electric-light  wire  sagged  and  made  contact  with 
telephone  wire  running  to  cable  box.  Box  and  cable  con- 
nections completely  destroyed. 

28.  Burglar-alarm,  electric-bell,  and  electric-light  wires 
came  together  inside  the  partitions  of  a  residence.  The 
insulation  on  the  wires  was  ignited  and  followed  up  the  par- 
titions. Owing  probably  to  lack  of  oxygen,  fire  did  not 
break  out  of  partitions,  but  spread  so  generally  over  the 
house  inside  that  much  damage  had  to  be  done  before  it 
could  be  extinguished. 

29.  Circuits  were  run  in  circular  loom  tubing  immediately 
over  a  steel  ceiling.  Where  the  tubing  came  through  the 
ceiling  for  a  loop,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  ceiling  cut  through 
the  same,  short-circuiting  the  wires.  Arc  ignited  the  insu- 
lation of  the  wires,  fire  following  same  up  under  the  ceiling. 

30.  Fire  in  livery  stable  due  to  blowing  of  fuse  in 
uncovered  cut-out  into  straw.  Fire  spread  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  department  to  control  it. 

31.  Fire  in  basement  of  hotel  caused  by  water  leaking 
and  running  down  the  blades  of  a  switch  on  500-volt  circuit. 

32.  Serious  burn-out  of  fire-alarm  system  by  cross  on 
600-volt  feed  wires  of  an  electric  railroad.  Nine  fire-alarm 
boxes,  a  tapper,  and  an  indicator  were  burned  out,  the 
repeater  also  being  partially  destroyed.  Fire  was  also 
started  in  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  fire  department, 
but  was  promptly  extinguished.  It  was  found  on  inspection 
that  the  instruments  were  protected  by  fuses  that  were 
much  too  short. 
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7.  Figs,  1  to  C  illustrate  some  characteristic  burn-o 
they  have  been  drawn  from  photographs  of  burn-outs  i 
have  actually  occurred. 


Fig.  1  shows  a  gas  pipe  that  was  melted  by  an  arc  cau 
by  a  heavy  current-carrying  circuit  crossing  a  signal 
cuit  that  was  connected  to  the  pipe.  The  connection  to 
pipe  was  poor  and  unsoldered. 


Fig.  3  shows  joints  made  with  No.  10  wire  on  a 
designed   to  carry  200  amperes.      The   use  of    such  a  poor^ 
joint    gave    rise    to    heating    that 
resulted  in  the  burning  out  of  the 
wire. 

Fig.  i  shows  a  fixture  canoj 
with  a  hole  melted  through  i 
caused  by  a  fixture  cut-out  i 
side  the  canopy  becoming  shoi 
circuited. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  burn-out  cause 
1  ■)■  :i  short  circuit  between  weatl; 
jnoiif  wires  used  in  molding.     W 
with  weather-proof  insulation  o 
should  never  be  used  in  moldin 
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and  its  use  in  molding  is  prohibited  by  the  Underwriters. 
Figs.  3  and  4  are  from  photographs  by  Mr,  Wm.  T.  Benallack, 


Figs.  5  and  6  show  burn-outs  caused  by  short  circuits  i 
cut-outs.  The  burn-out 
in  Fig.  5  was  due  to  de- 
fective design,  the  two 
sides  of  the  circuit  being 
brought  so  close  together 
that  when  a  fuse  melted 
the  arc  held  over  and  de- 
stroyed the  cut-out. 

In  Fig.  6,  the  cut-out 
was  [ilaced  horizontally. 
When  the  fuse  melted,  the  metal 


1  down  and  established 


cor 

cin 

L 


connection   between   the   lines,    thus   resulting   in   a  short 
circuit. 
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ELECTHIC  LAJUPS. 

INCASBESCENT    I.AMFS. 

8,  Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  wiring  for  electri 
lights,  it  will  be  well  to  luok  briefly  at  some  of  the  charae 
teristics  of  the  lamps  to  which  the  wiring  is  to  supply  cur-"l 
rent,  as  the  requirements  of  the  lamps  have  a  consideraWe 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  wiring.  Incandescent 
lampt^  are  the  ones  mostly  used  for  interior  illuminatioi 
we  will  briefly  consider  a  few  of  their  characteristics, 
selection  of  good  lamps  of  proper  voltage,  candlepower, ; 
efficiency  to  suit  the  work  for  which  they  are  to  be  used  ii 
matter  of  great  importance. 

The  light-giving  part  or  Hlament  of  an  incandescent  lai 
is  of  carbon,  being  generally  made  of  carbonized  cellule^ 
thread.  Its  manufacture  has  been  the  subject  of  mud 
research  by  the  large  manufacturing  companies,  which 
the  details  as  secret  as  possible.  A  good  lamp  filai 
must  be  uniform  in  cross -sect  ion,  density,  and  resistanol 
per  unit  of  length.  It  must  also  be  manufactured  wifl 
special  reference  to  the  voltage  and  current  with  which  iti 
to  be  used. 

9,  The  filament  is  mounted  on  the  ends  of  loadtnt^tq 
^vlres  of  platinum,  which  pass  through  a  glass  neck  i 
stopper.  The  outer  ends  of  these  platinum  wires  are  i 
dered  to  copper  wires  that  are  connected  to  the  proper  part 
of  the  lamp  base  when  all  the  other  work  on  the  lamp  is" 
finished.  The  shell  of  the  lamp  base  is  filled  with  plaster  ol 
Paris,  which  holds  the  lamp  firmly  in  place. 

10,  The  connecting  of  the  filament  to  the  Icading-in 
wires  is  usually  done  with  a  carbon  paste  and  is  an  impor- 
tant operation,  for  the  lamps  and  filaments  frequently  break 
at  this  point. 

H.     The  lamp  grtobe   surrounds  the  filament  and  is  a 
tight.     All  the  air  within   it  is  exhausted  to  a  very  higl 
degree.      The   exhaustion   is   important   in   all   lamps  i 
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must  be  done  with  extra  care  for  high-voltage  lamps,  or  the 
current  will  **  arc  "  across  the  ends  of  the  leading-in  wires 
and  destroy  the  lamp. 

12.  Even  the  highest  grades  of  incandescent  lamps  are 
not  very  long-lived.  They  may  burn  for  years  without  hav- 
ing the  filament  break,  but  they  will  not  burn  at  their  proper 
efficiency  or  candlepower.  The  light  is  produced  by  the 
carbon  being  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature.  No  known 
solid  substance  can  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  very 
brilliant  incandescence  without  undergoing  a  change  in  its 
physical  properties.  This  is  true  of  carbon,  as  of  all  other 
materials.  The  heat  alters  its  density,  resistance,  and  other 
properties.  The  higher  the  temperature,  the  more  rapid  is 
the  physical  change.  Some  of  the  properties  lost  by  heating 
to  high  temperatures  are  regained  upon  cooling,  but  others 
are  not.  Among  the  limitations  to  carbon  incandescent- 
lamp  filaments,  those  in  regard  to  size  are  very  important. 
Below  a  certain  minimum  diameter  and  above  a  certain 
maximum  carbon  filaments  are  not  practicable. 

13.  When  an  incandescent-lamp  filament  is  heated 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  it  rapidly  deteriorates,  giving  off 
gaseous  particles  that  condense  on  the  globe  and  blacken  it. 
If  the  heating  is  very  sudden,  the  filament  explodes  and 
may  break  the  glass. 

Carbon  being  highly  inflammable  when  very  hot,  the  air 
must  be  exhausted  from  the  lamps.  But  if  only  the  oxygen 
were  removed,  the  student  may  suggest,  the  lamps  would 
burn  satisfactorily.  It  is  true  that  in  that  case  the  fila- 
ments would  not  burn,  but  the  gas  within  the  lamp  would 
become  very  hot  and  expand  and  burst  the  globe ;  or  if  the 
globe  did  not  break,  it  would  become  as  hot  as  the  gas 
within  it.  Incandescent  lamps  with  the  air  only  partially 
exhausted  are  not  practical  devices,  though  many  have  tried 
to  make  such. 

14.  In  incandescent-lamp  practice,  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  lamps  are 
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burned  at  a  certain  temperature  for  about  seven  hundred 
hours.  They  may  be  burned  at  a  lower  temperature  for  a 
longer  time,  but  give  less  light;  or  at  a  higher  temperature 
for  a  short  time,  giving  more  light.  It  is  very  poor  economy 
to  burn  lamps  after  they  have  become  dim,  for  they  take 
about  as  much  current  as  new  lamps  and  give  very  little 
light  in  return.  What  is  wanted  is  the  most  light  for  the 
least  money,  taking  into  account  both  the  cost  of  current 
and  the  cost  of  renewing  lamps. 

The  effect  on  a  lamp  of  altering  the  voltage  only  a  slight 
amount  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  By  a 
study  of  Table   I,  which  is  given  by  the  General  Electric 

TABIiE   I. 


EFFECTS  OF  CHANGE  IN  VOLTAGE  EN 
STANDARD  8.1-WATT  LAMP. 


Voltage. 

Per  Cent,  of 

Normal. 

Candlepower. 

Per  Cent. 

of  Normal. 

Watts  Per 
Candlepower. 

Life. 

Per  Cent. 

of  Normal. 

Deterioration. 

Per  Cent. 

of  Normal. 

90 

54 

4.03 

941 

11 

91 

58 

4.41 

716 

14 

92 

02 

4.21 

555 

18 

93 

00 

4.04 

435 

23 

94 

70.5 

3.89 

345 

29 

95 

75 

3.74 

275 

36 

90 

80 

3.59 

220 

45 

97 

85 

3 .  40 

179 

56 

98 

90 

3 .  33 

146 

69 

99 

95 

3.21 

121 

83 

100 

100 

3.10 

100 

100 

101 

100 

3.00 

82 

122 

102 

112 

2.91 

68 

147 

103 

118 

2 .  82 

179 
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Company,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  prices  for  which  lamps 
sell  (about  18  to  25  cents  each  for  a  IG-candlepower  lamp)  it 
is  not  economical  to  burn  lamps  more  than  their  proper  life, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  voltage  be  uni- 
form and  correct.  If  the  voltage  be  absolutely  steady, 
lamps  may  advantageously  be  burned  a  volt  above  their 
marked  voltage  and  used  a  correspondingly  shorter  time. 
But  the  advantage  is  doubtful  unless  the  greatest  care  is 
exercised  in  renewing  lamps.  The  table  shows  that,  for  the 
lamps  tested,  an  increase  of  3  per  cent,  in  voltage  increases 
the  light  18  per  cent.,  but  increases  the  deterioration 
79  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  voltage  10  percent, 
lower,  the  light  is  cut  about  in  half,  but  the  life  is  extended 
indefinitely.  It  is  to  the  manufacturer's  interest  to  mark 
lamps  at  the  most  suitable  voltage,  but  poor  lamps  are  often 
improperly  marked,  causing  a  waste  both  of  current  and 
lamps  when  they  are  connected  in  the  sockets.  Some  man- 
ufacturers do  this  false  marking  to  dispose  of  lamps  of  odd 
voltages  for  which  they  have  no  market.  **  Job  lots  "  are 
apt  to  be  of  this  kind,  as  are  all  lamps  not  marked  with  the 
manufacturer's  name. 

15,  Incandescent  lamps  are  made  of  different  efficiencies. 
The  most  efficient  ones  should  be  used  where  absolutely 
constant  potential  is  employed,  the  less  efficient  ones  where 
the  voltage  is  somewhat  unsteady.  Fifty-  to  125-volt  lamps 
are  made  to  consume  from  3.1  to  5  watts  per  candlepower, 
according  to  the  grade  and  the  size  of  the  lamp.  Good 
200-  to  250-volt  lamps  consume  about  4  watts  per  candle- 
power.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable to  make  high-voltage  lamps  more  efficient,  owing  to 
the  fineness  and  the  length  of  the  filament  and  other  diffi- 
culties that  rapidly  increase  when  the  voltage  is  increased. 
Generally  speaking,  the  lower  the  voltage  the  easier  is  the 
manufacture  of  filaments. 

16,  Good  lamps,  when  the  glass  is  clean  and  when  they 
are  placed  so  that  the  light  can  freely  leave  them,  do  not 
get  very  warm;   but  if   something  be   placed  against  the 
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globe  so  that  the  heat  cannot  get  away,  the  lamp  soon 
becomes  very  hot — hot  enough  to  set  fire  to  dry  goods  in 
show  windows,  for  instance.  Also,  lamps  get  hot  if  they 
are  dirty,  or  if  they  have  not  been  properly  exhausted. 

17.  The  most  perfect  exhaustion  is  essential  in  high- 
voltage  lamps.  A  globe  exhausted  to  a  considerable  degree, 
but  not  enough,  will  show  a  blue  brush  discharge  between 
the  terminals  of  the  leading-in  wires.  While  the  insulating 
properties  of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  or  of  a  vacuum 
are  very  good,  those  of  rarefied  air  are  poor.  In  a  220-volt 
lamp  not  properly  exhausted,  the  current  will  strike  across 
the  space  between  the  leading-in  wires,  make  a  short  cir- 
cuit, and  cause  the  lamp  to  explode.  If  lamps  get  hot, 
they  should  first  be  wiped  clean.  If  they  still  get  hot,  they 
should  be  removed  and  destroyed. 

18.  From  the  foregoing,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
very  important  to  so  plan  all  incandescent-lamp  wiring 
that  the  lamps  will  get  the  voltage  for  which  they  are 
designed.  If  the  voltage  is  too  high,  the  lamps  will  give  a 
good  light  while  they  last  but  they  will  soon  burn  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  lines  have  such  a  resistance  that  it 
takes  a  c()nsidcral)le  portion  of  the  pressure  supplied  to 
force  the  current  through  them,  the  voltage  at  the  lamps 
will  be  low  and  the  light  very  poor  and  unsatisfactory. 

19.  Operation  of  Incandescent  liamps. — Incandescent 
lamps  arc  operated  on  constant-potential  (pressure)  systems. 
By  this  is  meant  that  a  constant  electrical  pressure  or  volt- 
age is  maintained  between  the  supply  wires  by  the  generator 
at  the  station.  In  practice,  the  value  of  the  supply  voltage 
may  vary  a  little,  but  if  the  station  is  properly  operated,  it 
should  remain  practically  the  same  no  matter  how  many 
lamps  are  in  use.  The  lamps  have  a  high  resistance  (about 
220  ohms  for  an  ordinary  IG-candlepower  110-volt  lamp 
when  burning)  and  are  connected  directly  across  the  lines. 
Incandescent  lamps  are,  therefore,  operated  in  parallel, 
as  will  be  illustrated  more  fully  later.     Each  lamp  has  a 
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fixed  resistance,  and  as  the  voltage  of  the  supply  is  fixed,  it 
follows  that  each  lamp  will  take  a  current  dependent  on  its 
own  resistance  independently  of  the  current  taken  by  the 
other  lamps.  For  example,  a  110-volt  16-candlepower  lamp 
will  take  about  ^  ampere  of  current,  and  each  lamp  turned  on 
will  require  ^  ampere,  so  that  as  the  number  of  lights  in  use 
is  increased,  the  current  in  the  main-supply  wires  increases 
but  the  voltage  remains  practically  unchanged.  When 
lamps  are  operated  in  parallel,  it  is  evident  that  any  lamp 
may  be  turned  on  or  off  without  interfering  with  the  current 
supplied  to  the  other  lamps.  The  voltage  supplied  to  the 
lamps  is  usually  between  100  and  115  volts,  constituting 
what  is  called  a  low-potential  system.  In  former  years, 
a  pressure  of  52  volts  was  commonly  used  on  alternating 
systems,  while  in  recent  work  lamps  for  220  volts  are  being 
used  to  some  extent.  A  16-candlepower  lamp  requires  about 
55  watts,  and  on  a  110-volt  circuit  this  means  i  ampere. 
For  approximate  wiring  calculations  the  following  values 
(Table  II)  of  the  current  for  different  kinds  of  lamps  may 
be  used.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  values  are 
not  rigidly  fixed,  because  lamps  are  made  for  a  number  of 
different  efficiencies  and  current  consumption. 


POWER  CO 

TABIiB    n. 

NSIJMPTIOX  FOR  INCANDESCENT  LAMPS. 

Candlepower. 

Voltage. 

Current. 
Amperes. 

Watts. 

8 

110 

.27 

30 

10 

110 

.32 

35 

16 

110 

.50 

55 

16 

52 

1.00 

52 

16 

220 

.30 

66 

32 

110 

1.00 

110 
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ARC  LAMPS. 

20,    Arc  lamps   are  now  used  much  more  extensively 
for  interior  illumination  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
This  is  due  to  improvements  in  the  lamps  that  make  them 
much  better  suited  to  this  class  of  work.     Arc  lamps  used 
on  interior  work  are  usually  operated  in   multiple   in  the 
same  way  as  incandescent  lamps.     For  many  years  open-arc 
lamps  (i.  e.,  those  with  the  arc  exposed  to  the  air)  were 
operated  on  110- volt  circuits  by  operating  two  of  them  in 
series  across  the  lines.     A  small  amount  of  resistance  was 
used  in  series  with  these  lamps  to  improve  the   regulation 
and  to  take  up  the  voltage  over  and  above  that  required  by 
the  two  arcs.     Forty  or  45  volts  were  consumed  at  the  arcs 
and  20  to  30  volts  in  the  resistance,  and  the  lamps  usually 
required  about  10  amperes.     But  since  1895,  enclosecl-arc 
lamps  have  come  into  very  extensive  use,  displacing  the 
old,    low-tension,    open-arc    lamps   ahnost   altogether    and 
taking  the  place  of  clusters  of  incandescent  lamps,  and  also, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  of  series-arc  lamps  used   in   interior 
lighting. 

It  was  found  that  by  using  purer  carbons  than  had  been 
the  practice  formerly  and  by  enclosing  the  arc  in  a  small 
globe,  so  that  free  air  could  not  reach  it  to  burn  the  carbons 
rapidly,  as  in  the  open  arc,  the  voltage  at  the  arc  could 
be  increased  to  70,  80,  or  HO  volts  and  the  current  reduced  to 
4  or  5  amperes. 

31  •  In  open  arcs,  the  light  is  produced  almost  entirely 
on  the  positive,  or  upper,  carbon  surface,  and  the  combustion 
of  the  carbon  vapor  produced  at  the  arc  is  essential  to  the 
operation  of  the  lamp.  In  enclosed  arcs,  a  large  amount  of 
light  is  produced  in  the  arc  itself,  which  is  from  ^  to  f  inch 
long. 

Not  only  is  it  possible  to  produce  these  long,  high-voltage 
arcs,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  arc  of  at  least  70  volts, 
if  it  is  well  enclosed.  Shorter  enclosed  arcs  decompose  the 
carbon  of  the  positive  pole  and  deposit  it  in  the  form  of  lamp- 
black on  the  negative  one,  thus  obscuring  the  light  altogether. 
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In  an  enclosed -arc  lamp  only  the  highest  grades  of  carbons 
can  be  used.  Cheap  carbons  cause  flickerings  and  very 
rapidly  discolor  the  glass  enclosing  globe,  but  the  lamps  burn 
from  100  to  150  hours  (according  to  the  current  used, 
about  150  hours  on  4  amperes),  thus  being  more  economical 
in  the  use  of  carbons  than  open  arcs  of  the  same  watt  capacity, 
which  burn  the  same  amount  of  carbon  in  8  or  10  hours. 
The  light  from  the  enclosed  arc  is  much  softer  and  steadier 
than  that  from  the  old  style  open  arc  and  has  come  to  be 
generally  considered  the  proper  light  for  general  interior 
lighting  in  large  establishments  and  public  buildings. 

23.  The  long  arc  gives  a  large  percentage  of  violet- 
colored  rays  that  are  not  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  which  add 
very  little  to  the  illumination.  The  inner  and  outer  globes 
of  these  lamps  should  have  a  slight  **  alabaster  "  coloring, 
which  destroys  the  disagreeable  rays.  But  it  must  be  a  very 
slight  coloring,  or  it  will  absorb  too  much  good  light  as  well. 
Opalescent  globes  should  not  be  used  with  arc  lamps.  They 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  objectionable  qualities 
of  the-  light  and  make  the  lamp  appear  to  be  burning  more 
unsteadily  than  is  actually  the  case. 

23,  Satisfactory  enclosed-arc  lamps  are  produced  for 
alternating  currents.  The  earlier  alternating-current  arc 
lamps  were  very  objectionable  on  account  of  the  noise  pro- 
duced— a  continual,  penetrating  hum ;  but  lamps  of  later 
patterns  with  long  arcs  and  two  enclosing  globes  are  almost 
noiseless. 

24,  In  wiring  for  low-potential  arc  lamps  on  continuous- 
current  circuits,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  lamps 
require  a  resistance  in  series  with  the  arc  in  order  to  regu- 
late properly.  The  drop  through  this  resistance  is  about 
30  volts  out  of  110.  Usually  it  is  adjustable  and  is  placed 
within  the  structure  of  the  lamp,  so  that  the  lamp  can  be 
made  to  burn  well  on  any  circuit  of  from  105  to  120  volts. 
Since  some  30  volts  must  be  lost  in  any  event,  there  is  no  need 
of  running  large-size  wires  from  the  mains  to  the  lamps  to 
avoid  the  drop,  as  the  resistance  in  these  wires  can  be  used 
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as  a  portion  of  the  required  resistance  and  the  lamp  adjusted 
accordingly.  The  drop  must  be  in  the  individual  lamp 
circuit,  not  in  the  mains,  where  it  would  have  no  regulating 
effect,  but  would  be  a  disadvantage. 

Enclosed-arc  lamps  are  made  to  burn  either  singly  or  two 
in  series  on  22()-volt  circuits.  Those  desig^ned  to  burn  two 
in  series  must  be  procured  in  pairs  adjusted  to  burn  together, 
otherwise  they  work  poorly,  give  uneven  light,  **  seesaw/' 
one  lamp  taking  most  of  the  power  for  a  while,  and  then  the 
other,  or  refusing  to  work  at  all. 

When  burned  singly  on  220  volts,  the  lamp  works  satis- 
factorily, but  it  is  not  as  efficient  as  lamps  of  a  lower  volt- 
age. A  220- volt  enclosed-arc  lamp  consumes  about  130  volts 
at  the  arc  and  90  in  the  resistance.  It  requires  2J-  amperes, 
or  more,  and  gives  a  little  less  light  in  proportion  to  the 
power  it  takes  than  is  given  by  110- volt  lamps.  Single 
220-volt  lamps  are  a  convenience,  however,  in  places  where 
one  lamp  only  is  desired  and  other  current  cannot  be 
secured.  They  are  far  more  economical  as  light  producers 
than  220-volt  incandescent  lamps.  A  110-volt  lamp  usually 
takes  from  3  to  0  amperes ;   5  amperes  is  a  fair  average. 

25.  Enclosed-arc  lamps  for  alternating  currents  are  quite 
simple  to  operate  and  are  efficient.  While  the  arc  itself 
does  not  give  as  much  light  as  an  80-volt  continuous-current 
arc  of  the  same  watts  input,  there  is  not  so  much  power 
lost  in  artificial  resistance  for  regulating  purposes. 


GEI^ERAL    IIULES. 

30.  In  wiring  for  electric  lights  and  power,  there  are 
certain  rules  that  apply  equally  to  all  systems  and  voltages. 
These  rules  will  be  our  first  study.  In  what  follows,  rules 
taken  from  the  National  Electrical  Code  are  printed  as 
below  to  distinguish  them  from  the  explanations  and  other 
matter.  In  most  localities  these  rules  have  the  force  of 
laws. 
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GENERAL  RULES— ALL  SYSTEMS  AND  VOLTAGES. 

Copp)er  for  insulated  conductors  must  never  vary 
in  diameter  so  as  to  be  more  than  y^j^  inch  less  than 
the  specified  size. 

Wires  and  cables  of  all  kinds  designed  to  meet  the 
following  specifications  must  be  plainly  tagged  or 
marked  as  follows: 

1.  The  maximum  voltage  at  which  the  wire  is 
designed  to  be  used. 

2.  The  words  **  National  Electrical  Code  Stand- 
ard." 

3.  Name  of  the  manufacturing  company  and,  if 
desired,  trade  name  of  the  wire. 

4.  Month  and  year  when  manufactured. 

Wires — 

a.  Must  not  be  of  smaller  size  than  No.  14 
B.  &  S.,  except  in  fixtures  and  flexible  cords.  This 
is  because  wires  of  smaller  size  are  likely  to  break 
or  become  loose,  so  that  the  work  does  not  remain 
mechanically  secure,  and  because  a  small  wire  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  overloaded  by  connecting 
a  few  additional  lamps  to  it  than  is  a  larger  wire. 

b.  Tie-wires  must  have  an  insulation  equal  to 
that  of  the  conductors  they  confine. 

c.  Must  be  so  spliced  or  joined  as  to  be  both 
mechanically  and  electrically  secure  without  solder; 
they  must  then  be  soldered  to  insure  preservation, 
and  the  joint  covered  with  an  insulation  equal  to 
that  on  the  conductors. 

Stranded  wires  must  be  soldered  before  being 
fastened  under  clamps  or  binding  screws,  and  when 
they  have  a  conductivity  greater  than  No.  10  B.  &  S. 
copper  wire,  they  must  be  soldered  into  lugs. 

All  joints  must  be  s<^ldered,  even  if  made  with  some  form 
of  patent  splicing  device.  This  ruling  applies  to  joints  and 
splices  in  all  classes  of  wiring  covered  by  these  rules. 

27.  Whenever  possible  to  avoid  making  joints,  it  is  advi- 
sable to  do  so;  but  where  joints  are  necessary,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  do  the  soldering  well,   and  to  leave  no 
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corrosive  acid  on  the  wire.  There  are  several  solderiog 
compounds  now  on  the  market  that  will  tin  the  wire  well 
enough  to  make  a  good  joint  and  yet  leave  no  acid  on  it. 

eolderlng  Fluid.— 

The  following  formula  for  soldering  fluid  is  sug- 
gested : 

Saturated  solution  of  zinc  chloride S  jKirts. 

Alcnhol 4  parts. 

Glycerine 1  put. 

28.    Joints. — Figs,  7,  ft,  and  ft  illustrate  joints  in  com- 
mon  use.     In  removing  the  insulation  from  the  wires  where 

joints   or    connections 
^g^^Jtttt^^^Sjyffii^^,^    are   necessary,    and  m 

scraping    the    wire   lo 
^'°-  '■  clean  it  before  making 

the   joint,  great   care   must   be  exercised   not  to  cut  into 
the  wire  and  lessen  its 
cross-section  and,  con- 
sequently, its  carrying   ' 
capacity.    Especial  care 
must  be  taken  in  hand- 
ling fixture  wires,  which  are  small  and  easily  cut  or  broken 
A  comparatively  small  nick  in  a  copper  wire  will  make  it 

liable  to  break  casil." 
til.: 


In 


by  a  volatile  oil,  and   the   : 


recovering 
wire  with  insulalinL- 
tape,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  tape  mll^■ 
be  used  to  afford  am 
pie  protection.  WhriL 
rubber-covered  wirt^ 
are  spliced  or  joiniil. 
two  kinds  of  tape  must 
be  used,  the  first  ni 
pure  rubber  softeneil 
nd  of  cloth  saturated  with. 


moisture-proof  adhesive  material. 
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29.     Rules  Relating:  to  Wires  (Continued). — 

Wires — 

d.  Must  be  separated  from  contact  with  walls, 
floors,  timbers,  or  partitions  through  which  they 
may  pass  by  non-combustible,  non-absorptive  insu- 
lating tubes,  such  as  glass  or  porcelain. 

Bushings  must  be  long  enough  to  bush  the  entire  length 
of  the  hole  in  one  continuous  piece,  or  else  the  hole  must  first 
be  bushed  by  a  continuous  waterproof  tube,  which  may  be  a 
conductor,  such  as  iron  pipe ;  the  tube  is  then  to  have  a  non- 
conducting bushing  pushed  in  at  each  end  so  as  to  keep  the 
wke  absolutely  out  of  contact  with  the  conducting  pipe. 

c.  Must  be  kept  free  from  contact  with  gas, 
water,  or  other  metallic  piping,  or  any  other  con- 
ductors or  conducting  material  that  they  may  cross, 
by  some  continuous  and  firmly  fixed  non-conductor, 
creating  a  separation  of  at  least  1  inch.  Deviations 
from  this  rule  may  sometimes  be  allowed  by  special 
permission. 

f.  Must  be  so  placed  in  wet  places  that  an  air 
space  will  be  left  between  conductors  and  pipes  in 
crossing,  and  the  former  must  be  run  in  such  a  way 
that  they  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  pipe 
accidentally.  Wires  should  be  run  over,  rather 
than  under,  pipes  upon  which  moisture  is  likely  to 
gather  or  which,  by  leaking,  might  cause  trouble 
on  a  circuit. 

Undergrrouncl  Conductors — 

a.  Must  be  protected,  when  brought  into  a  build- 
ing, against  moisture  and  mechanical  injury,  and 
all  combustible  material  must  be  kept  removed 
from  the  immediate  vicinity. 

b.  Must  not  be  so  arranged  as  to  shunt  the  cur- 
rent through  a  building  around  any  catch  box. 

This  refers  to  catch  boxes  in  the  street,  from  which  the 
wires  should  run  to  the  buildings,  and  not  from  street  to 
building,  building  to  building,  and  back  again  into  the 
street,  around  one  or  more  catch  boxes,  thus  shunting 
whatever  protective  devices  there  may  be  in  the  catch 
boxes. 
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CARRTINO  CAPACITY  OF  INSULATED  TVIBES. 


Rubber-Cov- 

Weather-proof 

B.  &  S.  Gauge. 

ered  Wires. 

Wires. 

Circular  Mils, 

Amperes. 

Amperes. 

18 

3 

5 

1,624 

16 

6 

8 

2,583 

14 

12 

16 

4,107 

12 

17 

23 

6,530 

10 

24 

32 

10,380 

8 

33 

46 

16,510 

6 

46 

65 

26,250 

5 

54 

77 

33,100 

4 

65 

92 

41,740 

3 

76 

110 

62,630 

2 

90 

131    ' 

66,370 

1 

107 

156 

83,690 

0 

127 

185 

105,500 

00 

150 

220 

133,100 

000 

177 

262 

167,800 

0000 

210 

312 

211,600 

200 

300 

200,000 

270 

400 

300,000 

330 

500 

400,000 

390 

590 

500,000 

450 

680 

600,000 

500 

760 

700,000 

550 

840 

800,000 

600 

920 

900,000 

650 

1,000 

1,000,000 

090 

1,080 

1,100,000 

730 

1,150 

1,200,000 

770 

1,220 

1,300,000 

810 

1,290 

1,400,000 

850 

1,360 

1,500,000 

890 

1,430 

1,600,000 

930 

1,490 

1,700,000 

970 

1,550 

1,800,000 

1,010 

1,610 

1,900,000 

1,050 

1,670 

2,000,000 
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30.  Carrying:  Capacities  of  Wires. — As  any  wire  car- 
rying an  electric  current  is  somewhat  heated,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  how  much  current  can  safely  be  carried  on  a  wire 
of  a  given  size.  The  foregoing  table  (Table  III)  supplies 
this  information. 

Table  of  Carrying:  Cai>aclty  of  Wires. — 

The  accompanying  table  (Table  III),  which  must 
be  followed  in  placing  interior  conductors,  shows  the 
allowable  carrying  capacity  of  wires  and  cables  of 
98  per  cent,  conductivity,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers. 

The  lower  limit  is  specified  for  rubber-covered  wires  to  pre- 
vent gradual  deterioration  of  the  high  insulation  by  the  heat 
of  the  wires,  but  not  from  fear  of  igniting  the  insulation. 
The  question  of  drop  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
above  table. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  Nos.  16  and  18  wire  is  given,  but 
no  smaller  than  No.  14  is  to  be  used,  except  as  allowed  for 
fixture  work  and  flexible  cord. 


31.  Wire  Gaugres. — It  sometimes  happens  that  wires  of 
scant  size  are  sold  to  the  unwary.  A  workman  constantly 
using  wires  of  various 
sizes  soon  learns  to 
gauge  the  size  of  wires 
by  his  eye,  but  it  is 
better  to  use  a  wire 
gauge  frequently  to 
avoid  mistakes.  A  wire 
of  given  size  should 
just  enter  the  slot  in- 
tended for  that  size  in 
the  style  of  gauge 
shown  in  Fig.  10. 
Gauges  in  the  form 
of  a  vernier  caliper, 
measuring  the  diameter  ^'o.  lo. 

of  the  wire  in  mils,  are  usually  more  accurate.     A  mil  is 
another  name  for  a  thousandth  of  an  inch ;  for  example,  a 
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wire  .18  inch  in  diameter  has  a  diameter  of  180  mils.  When 
the  diameter  in  mils  is  known,  the  gauge  number  can  be 
found  by  referring  to  the  table  of  dimensions  of  wires  given 
in  Table  IV. 

We  are  now  ready  to  discuss  the  requirements  of  wiring  for 
particular  purposes,  beginning  with  low-potential  systems. 

TABIiE   IV. 


T>IMKNSIOXS  OF  BARK  COPPER  WIRE  B.   A  S.   GAUGE. 


Gauge 
Number. 

Diameter. 
Mils. 

Area. 

Circular 

Mils. 

Gauge 

Number. 

Diameter. 
Mils. 

Area. 

Circular 

Mils. 

0000 

400.0 

211,000.0 

8 

128.5 

16,509.0 

000 

401).  G 

107,805.0 

9 

114.4 

13,094.0 

00 

304.8 

133,079.4 

10 

101.9 

10,381.0 

0 

3t>4.9 

105,534.5 

11 

90.7 

8,234.0 

1 

289.3 

83,094.2 

12 

80.8 

0,529.9 

2 

257.0 

00,373.0 

13 

72. 0 

5,178.4 

3 

229.4 

52,034.0 

14 

04.1 

4,100.8 

4 

204.3 

41,742.0 

15 

57.1 

3,250.7 

5 

1S1.9 

33,102.0 

10 

50.8 

2,582.9 

r, 

102.0 

20,250.5 

17 

45.3 

2,048.2 

7 

144.3 

20,810.0 

18 

40.3 

1,024.3 

AVIRIXG  FOR  T.OW-POTEXTIAIi  SYSTEMS. 
32.     Definition  of  T.ow-Potontlal  S.^-stem. — 

LOW-POTENTIAL  SYSTEMS. 
550  Volts  or  Less. — 

Afiy  circuit  attached  to  any  luacJiinc  or  combi- 
fiat io ft  of  macJiiues  that  develops  a  difference  of 
potential  beticcen  any  tico  wires  of  over  10  volts  and 
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less  than  550  volts  shall  be  considered  as  a  low- 
potential  circuit  and  as  coming  under  this  class^ 
unless  an  approved  transforming  device  is  used  that 
cuts  the  difference  of  potential  down  to  10  volts  or 
less.  The  primary  circuit  not  to  exceed  a  potential 
of  3,500  volts. 

Before  pressure  Is  raised  above  300  volts  on 
any  previously  existing  system  of  wlrlnj?,  the 
whole  must  be  strictly  broiigflit  up  to  all  of 
the  requirements  of  the  rules  at  date. 

Until  recently,  low-potential  systems  were  limited  to 
300  volts  or  under,  but  the  limit  has  been  raised  to  550,  but 
550  volts  cannot  be  applied  to  old  systems  unless  the  above 
rule  is  complied  with.  Low-potential  systems  are  usually 
constant-potential  systems  also ;  that  is,  the  potential  or  pres- 
sure between  the  terminals  of  the  machine  or  at  some  defi- 
nite points  on  the  line  is  almost  uniform.  Only  constant- 
potential  systems  will  be  considered  under  this  heading. 

A  few  general  rules  apply  to  the  various  kinds  of  work 
under  these  systems.     They  are  as  follows: 

33.     General  Rules.^ 

Wires— 

a.  Must  be  so  arran^^ed  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances shall  there  be  a  difference  of  poten- 
tial of  over  300  volts  betTveen  any  bare  metal 
In  any  distributing:  switch,  cut-out  cabinet,  or 
equivalent  center  of  distribution. 

b.  Must  not  be  laid  in  plaster,  cement,  or  simi- 
lar finish  and  must  never  be  fastened  with  staples. 

c.  Must  not  be  fished  for  any  great  distance, 
and  only  in  places  where  the  inspector  can  satisfy 
himself  that  the  rules  have  been  complied  with. 

d.  Twin  wires  must  never  be  used,  except  in 
conduits  or  where  flexible  conductors  are  necessary. 

e.  Must  be  protected  on  side  walls  from  mechan- 
ical injury.  When  crossing  floor  timbers  in  cellars 
or  in  rooms  where  they  might  be  exposed  to  injury, 
wires  must  be  attached  by  their  insulating  supports 
to  the  under  side  of  a  wooden  strip  not  less  than 
\  inch  in  thickness  and  not  less  than  3  inches  in 
width. 
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Suitable  protection  on  side  walls  may  be  secured  by  a  sub- 
stantial boxing,  retaining  an  air  space  of  1  inch  around  the 
conductor,  closed  at  the  top  (the  wires  passing  through 
bushed  holes),  and  extending  not  less  than  5  feet  from  the 
floor;  or  by  an  iron-armored  or  metal-sheathed  insulating 
conduit  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  strain  it  will  be 
subjected  to,  and  with  the  ends  protected  by  the  lining  or  by 
si)ccial  insulating  bushings,  so  as  to  thoroughly  prevent  the 
possibility  of  cutting  the  wire  insulation ;  or  by  plain  metal 
pipe,  lined  with  tough  conduit  tubing,  which  must  extend 
from  the  insulator  next  below  the  pipe  to  the  one  next 
above  it. 

If  metal  conduits  or  iron  pipes  are  used  with  alternating 
currents,  the  two  or  more  wires  of  a  circuit  must  be  placed  in 
the  same  conduit  to  prevent  troublesome  induction  and  heat- 
ing. They  should  also  be  so  placed  in  direct-current  wiring 
if  there  is  any  possibility  of  alternating  currents  ever  being 
put  on  the  system.  In  this  case,  the  insulation  of  each  wire 
must  be  reenforced  by  a  tough  conduit  tubing  extending 
from  the  insulator  next  below  the  pipe  to  the  one  next 
above  it. 

f.  When  run  immediately  under  roofs  or  in 
proximity  to  water  tanks  or  pipes  will  be  considered 
as  exposed  to  moisture. 


34.  The  reason  for  the  first  part  of  {b)  is  that  plas- 
ter and  cement  are  likely  to  corrode  the  insulation  on 
the  wire  and  cause  it  finally  to  break.  If  the  plaster  is 
damp,  leakage  takes  place,  the  wire  is  gradually  dissolved 
by  electrolysis,  and  finally  it  becomes  so  thin  that  it  can- 
not carry  its  current  without  excessive  heating  and,  per- 
haps, not  without  melting.  While  there  are  many  places 
where  wires  embedded  in  plaster  have  been  used  for 
years  without  serious  trouble,  because  of  the  dryness 
of  the  buildings  where  they  are  in  use,  trouble  may 
develop  at  any  time  and  the  practice  is  always  a  danger- 
ous (Mie. 

The  second  i)art  of  {b)  is  inserted  as  a  direct  prohibition 
against  running  electric-light  wires  as  bell  wires  are  usually 
put  up.  Staples  not  only  do  not  insulate  the  wire,  but  are 
likely  to  cut  into  the  insulating  covering  already  on  it. 
Rule  (r)  is  to  })revent  the  location  of  wires  where  it  is 
impossible  to  know  that  they  are  properly  supported  and 
insulated. 
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SYSTEMS    OF    DISTRIBUTION   FOR   INTERIOR 

WIRING. 

35.  The  voltages  in  common  use  on  low-potential  sys- 
tems are:  for  continuous  currents,  110  and  220;  for  alterna- 
ting currents,  52  and  104.  These  are  used  on  both  two-wire 
and  three-wire  systems  of  wiring.  Many  lighting  compa- 
nies allow  for  various  amounts  of  drop  at  different  points  on 
their  lines  and  install  lamps  of  different  voltages,  as,  for 
instance,  108-volt  lamps  near  the  generator  and  100-volt 
lamps  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line,  with  lamps  of  inter- 
mediate voltages  at  intermediate  points.  But  the  lamps 
used  by  any  one  building  are  usually  all  of  the  same  voltage. 

36.  The  Two- Wire  System. — This  is  the  simplest  plan 
of  wiring  and  the  one  in  most  general  use.  The  sketch, 
Fig.  11,  shows  in  diagram  the  essential  features  of  this 
system.     The  diagram  of   connections  is  the  same  for  all 
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voltages  and  for  alternating  or  continuous  currents;  but  the 
fittings,  such  as  lamps,  sockets,  cut-outs,  and  switches,  and 
the  sizes  of  wire  used  will  be  very  different.  The  fittings 
and  the  proper  size  of  wire  to  be  used  will  be  discussed  later. 

37.  The  Edison  Three-Wire  System. — This  system 
comes  next  in  importance  and  extent  of  use.  It  also  is  used 
with  various  voltages  and  with  continuous  or  alternating 
currents;  but  its  chief  field  is  on  continuous-current  circuits 
operated  by  two  generators,  with  110  volts  between  either 
outer  wire  and  the  middle  or  neutral  wire  and  220  volts 
between  the  outer  wires.  Fig.  12  shows  the  diagram  of 
connections.  This  system  is  also  sometimes  installed  with 
220  volts  between  the  neutral  and  outer  wires  and  440  volts 
on  the  outside  wires. 
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Referring  to  the  diagram,  Fig.  12,  observe  the  following: 
When  the  currents  in  the  two  outside  wires  are  equal  in 
amount,  no  current  passes  over  the  neutral  wire ;  but  when 
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the  currents  are  not  equal,  that  is,  when  more  lamps  or 
motors  are  on  one  side  of  the  neutral  wire  than  on  the 
other,  the  *' difference  current"  flows  on  the   middle  wire. 

38,  The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  with  lamps  of 
any  given  voltage  it  is  possible  to  save  in  the  amount  of 
wire  required.  In  the  outside  lines  of  the  lighting  company 
is  where  the  greatest  saving  is  effected,  because  the  neutral 
wire  is  there  much  smaller  than  the  outer  ones,  and  three 
wires  are  used  instead  of  four,  which  would  have  to  be  run 
if  the  generators  were  operated  independently.  In  interior 
wiring,  the  saving  is  not  so  great,  because  the  neutral  wire 
must  be  large  enough  to  carry  the  current  in  case  all  the 
load  is  turned  off  one  side  of  the  circuit,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  fuse  on  one  side  should  blow  and  that  on  the  other 
side  did  not,  and  because  in  small  installations,  where 
unbalancing  is  likely  to  occur,  three-wire  mains  must  be 
large  to  rcduc  e  this  trouble  to  a  minimum.  This  subject  is 
ex])laine(l  later. 

•M).  The  three-wire  system  also  has  some  disadvantages. 
Its  most  objectionable  feature  is  that  if  any  one  line  is 
opened,  as  by  the  blowing  of  a  fuse  on  one  line  only,  the 
system  is  unbalanced  and  a  voltage  higher  than  that  intended 
for  the  apparatus  is  thrown  on  the  lines,  unless  the  line  loss 
is  very  small  indeed.     If  it  is  the  middle  wire  that  opens, 
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the  whole  220  volts  may  be  thrown  on  110-volt  apparatus, 
i£  the  system  is  much  unbalanced.  For  this  reason  some  Edi- 
son companies  refuse  to  place  cut-outs  on  the  neutral  wire; 
but  the  main  switch  should  in  all  cases  open  all  three  lines. 
Another  weakness  of  the  three-wire  system  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  danger  in  230  volts  than  in  110,  and  a  shock 
received  from  a  220-volt  circuit  may  be  very  severe.  The 
wiring  is  somewhat  more  complicated,  but  owing  to  the 
saving  in  line  materials,  the  Edison.three-wire  system  has 
been  introduced  to  a  very  great  extent  and  still  meets  with 
much  favor  in  new  installations,  besides  extending  the  net- 
work of  its  wires  from  existing  stations.  Lately  it  has  had 
a  new  competitor  in  the  220-volt  two-wire  system,  which 
has  grown  In  popularity  with  the  perfecting  of  the  320-volt 
incandescent  lamp. 


40.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  run  the  three  wires  no 
farther  within  the  building  than  to  the  centers  of  distri- 
bution, and  from  these 
centers  to  use  the  two- 
wire  system,  dividing  the 
circuits  as  equally  as  pos- 
sible on  the  two  sides 
of  the  three-wire  cir- 
cuit, as  shown  in  the 
sketch.  Fig.  13.  By  this 
means,  the  branch  lines 
are  fused  on  both  sides 
and  amply  protected 
against  excessive  cur- 
rents, though  not  against 
high  voltage.  If  the 
neutral  wire  within  the 
building  is  protected  by  a 
fuse  as  large  as  that  in 
either  of  the  other  main 
wires,  the  danger  of  that 
line  opening  is  very  small. 
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41.  There  is  a  method  of  running  wires  on  the  two-wire 
plan  that  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  three-wire  system; 
this  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  14.  In  this  method  the  middle 
wire  carries  the  whole  current  and  each  of  the  two  outside 
wires  carry  what  current  is  necessary  for  the  lights  on  its 
side.     This  method  effects  no  saving  of  copper;  in  fact,  it 
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often  requires  more  than  the  two-wire  system  would,  because 
the  three  wires  must  generally  be  of  the  same  size,  as 
explained  under  the  subject  of  cut-out  protection.  The 
object  of  the  arrangement  is  solely  to  make  it  possible  to 
turn  off  a  number  of  the  lights  without  running  four  wires. 
The  Underwriters  will  not  permit  it  with  more  than 
660  watts  on  a  side. 

43,  Systems  like  the  three-wire  system,  but  using  more 
wires  and,  consequently,  more  generators,  have  been  pro- 
posed ;  but  none  of  them  hav^e  come  into  commercial  use  to 
any  extent  in  the  United  States,  because  they  are  easily 
unbalanced,  because  some  of  them  give  voltages  too  high  foi 
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Fig.  15. 


interior  wirinij:  (550  volts  being  the  limit  of  low-tension 
working),  and  because  they  are  too  complicated.  They  are 
used  to  some  extent  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Fig.  15  is 
a  diagram  of  such  a  system.  No  fittings  are  shown,  but 
they  must  be  numerous  and  complicated  to  make  the 
arrangement  approximately  practicable. 
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HUI,TIPHASE  SYSTEMS. 

43.  There  are  several  systems  for  alternating  currents 
only,  known  as  multiphase  systems,  that  require  three 
or  four  wires.  These,  especially  the  three-phase,  the  two- 
phase,  and  the  monocyclic  systems,  are  very  important,  and 
diagrams,  with  brief  descriptions  of  the  essential  connec- 
tions, are  therefore  given.  Fig.  10  represents  lamps  con- 
nected on  a  three-phase  circuit,  which  requires  three 
wires  of  equal  size.  The  voltage  is  the  same  between  any 
two  wires,  and  it  is  desirable  to  divide  the  lights  equally 
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across  the  three  pairs  of  lines,  as  shown.  The  sizes  of  wires 
for  the  branch  lines  (two-wire  circuits)  may  be  calculated  as 
for  any  other  two-wire  circuit,  as  is  explained  later.  The 
mains  are  of  the  same  size  as  would  be  required  if  there  were 
four  wires,  two  on  each  of  two  separate  two-wire  circuits 
carrying  the  same  total  number  of  lamps.  This  system  is 
easily  unbalanced  if  the  lamps  are  not  equally  divided. 
Cut-outs  and  switches  (not  shown  on  the  sketch)  must  pro- 
tect all  three  wires. 

44.  In  a  three-phase  system,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  16, 
the  current  in  the  main  wires  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
current  in  the  branch  circuits  by  ^^3=  1.73.  This  assumes 
that  the  load  on  the  three  phases  is  balanced,  as  it  should  be 
in  practice.     This  may  be  written  in  the  form 

C^=C,x  1.73,  (1.) 

where         C  =  current  in  each  of  the  main  wires; 
C.  =  current  in  branches. 
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In  Fig.  16,  the  current  in  each  branch  is  2  amperes;  hence, 
the  current  in  the  mains  is  2  X  1.73  =  3.46  amperes.  The 
method  of  determining  the  size  of  the  mains  will  be  taken 
up  in  connection  with  wiring  calculations. 

45.  In  the  two-phase  system  the  wires  are  sometimes 
arranged  as  in  the  Edison  three-wire  system,  but  the  middle 
wire  carries  more  current  than  either  of  the  outer  wires, 
instead  of  less.  If  the  current  in  the  outer  wires  is  Cand 
the  current  in  the  middle  wire  C^,  then 

C^=  Cxl.41.  (2.) 

The  arrangement  of  circuits  is  as  in  Fig.  17.  Lamps  are 
connected  between  either  outer  wire  and  the  middle  wire 
and  not  between  the  outer  wires.      The  system   is  easily 
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unbalanced.  Three  wires  are  run  to  the  motors.  Two- 
phase  systems  arc  generally  installed  as  two  separate  two- 
wire  systems,  four  wires  being  run  to   the  motors  and  the 
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lights  being  divided  equally  on  the  two  two-wire  circuits. 
This  gives  better  regulation  (see  Fig.  18).     In  this  case,  the 
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current  in  each  of  the  four  wires  will  be  one-half  that  which 
would  flow  if  all  the  lamps  were  operated  on  a  regular  two- 
wire  system. 

46,  The  monocyclic  system  is  used  only  in  transmission 
and  in  connection  with  motors.  Wiring  for  lights  on  a 
monocyclic  circuit  is  just  the  same  as  on  any  other  two-wire 
circuit  of  the  same  voltage.  The  third  wire  is  brought  in  only 
when  a  motor  is  installed.     For  its  connections  see  Fig.  19. 
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47.  Generally  speaking,  multiphase  circuits  are  used  in 
transmission  of  power  only,  and  not  to  distribute  current  to 
individual  lamps.  For  final  distribution,  two-wire  circuits 
should  be  used,  and  either  connected  with  the  three  or  four 
multiphase  lines  at  the  distribution  center  or  supplied  with 
single-phase  current  by  the  use  of  suitable  transformers. 

48.  House  wiring  should  consist  of  two  distinct  portions : 
the  distribution  circuits,  which  run  from  the  lamps  to  a 
center  of  distribution  and  which  should  always  be  two- 
wire  circuits,  and  the  mains,  which  run  from  the  outside  lines 
to  the  distribution  center  and  which  must  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  system  to  be  used.  If  mains 
must  be  installed  before  it  is  known  what  system  is  to  supply 
current,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  run  four  separate  wires  of 
the  size  required  if  the  lamps  were  to  be  divided  equally 
between  two  separate  two-wire  systems.  This  will  make  it 
possible  to  connect  to  any  system  operating  at  the  voltage 
for  which  the  wiring  calculations  are  made. 
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SWITCHES  ANiy  CUT-OUTS. 

49.  There  are  certain  devices  for  the  protection  of  con- 
stant-potential systems  that  are  necessary  no  matter  what 
voltage  is  used.  Should  anything  happen  to  damage  the 
wiring,  it  is  necessary  that  the  wires  be  disconnected  from 
the  source  of  supply  of  current  with  the  least  i>ossible  delay. 
The  devices  for  this  purpose  that  are  operated  by  hand  are 
called  switches.  Those  that  work  automatically  are  called 
automatic  cut-outs.  These  latter  are  of  two  kinds,  fuse 
blocks  and  circuit-breakers. 

Both  a  switch  and  an  automatic  cut-out  must  be  placed  at 
or  near  the  place  where  wires  enter  a  building.  They  must 
also  be  placed  at  various  other  points  on  the  wiring. 

60.  The  object  of  the  cut-out  is  to  protect  the  wires  and 
the  devices  connected  to  them  from  damage  due  to  the 
presence  of  too  much  current  from  any  cause  whatever. 
The  ordinary  cut-out  consists  of  a  porcelain  base  that  carries 
suitable  terminals  for  holding  a  piece  of  fusible  wire,  or  fuse, 
which  melts  and  opens  the  circuit  whenever  the  current 
becomes  excessive.  Not  only  must  the  cut-out  protect  the 
lines  when  there  is  trouble,  but  it  must  be  so  placed  that  it 
can  be  reached  to  replace  the  fuse  or  reset  the  circuit- 
breaker  when  the  trouble  is  remedied.  It  must  also  l>e 
arranj^cd  so  that  the  blowing  of  a  fuse  or  the  opening  of  a 
circuit-breaker  cannot  do  any  damage. 

•>!.  Swit(4ies  are  designed  to  disconnect  the  lines  from 
the  source  of  electricity,  not  only  when  there  is  trouble,  but 
when  convenienc  e  requires,  as  in  turning  off  lights,  starting 
and  stopping  motors. 

C'lrcult-brtMikers  are  not  as  commonly  used  in  interior 
wiring  work  as  are  fusible  cut-outs.  They  are  automatic 
switches  controlled  by  an  electromagnet  and  are  made  in  a 
number  of  different  styles.  Whenever  the  current  exceeds 
that  for  which  the  circuit-breaker  is  adjusted,  the  electro- 
magnet attracts  its  armature  and  releases  the  switch  thus 
opening  the  circuit. 
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The  following  rules  regarding  these  devices  must  be 
followed  in  all  cases: 

S'witclies,  Cut-Oats,  Circuit-Breakers,  Etc. — 

a.  Must,  whenever  called  for,  unless  otherwise 
provided,  be  so  arranged  that  the  cut-outs  will  pro- 
tect, and  the  opening  of  the  switch  or  circuit- 
breaker  will  disconnect,  all  the  wires;  that  is,  in 
a  two-wire  system  the  two  wires,  and  in  a  three-wire 
system  the  three  wires,  must  be  protected  by  the 
cut-out  and  disconnected  by  the  operation  of  the 
switch  or  circuit-breaker. 

b.  Must  not  be  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  easily  ignitible  stuff  or  where  exposed  to  inflam- 
mable gases  or  dust  or  to  flyings  of  combustible 
material. 

Note. — In  buildings  used  for  starch  and  candy  factories, 
woodworkers,  grain  elevators,  flouring  mills,  or  other  pur- 
poses where  fittings  are  exposed  to  dust  and  flyings  or  in- 
flammable material,  cut-outs  and  switches  should  be  placed 
in  an  approved  cabinet  outside  of  the  dust  rooms,  or  if  neces- 
sary to  locate  same  in  the  dust  room,  cabinet  must  be  dust- 
proof  and  arranged  with  a  self-closing  door. 

c.  Must,  when  exposed  to  dampness,  either  be 
enclosed  in  a  waterproof  box  or  mounted  on  porce- 
lain knobs. 

Automatic  Cut-Outs  (Fuses  and  Circuit- Breakers) 

a.  Must  be  placed  on  all  service  wires,  either 
overhead  or  underground,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
point  where  they  enter  the  building  and  inside  the 
walls,  and  arranged  to  cut  off  the  entire  current 
from  the  building. 

Where  the  required  switch  is  inside  the  building,  the  cut- 
out required  by  this  section  must  be  placed  so  as  to  pro- 
tect it. 

b.  Must  be  placed  at  every  point  where  a  change 
is  made  in  the  size  of  wire  [unless  the  cut-out  in 
the  larger  wire  will  protect  the  smaller]. 

This  {b)  means  unless  the  current  carried  by  the  larger  wire 
is  less  than  the  smaller  wire  will  safely  carry,  the  fuse  being 
proportioned  to  protect  the  smaller  wire.  This  is  frequently 
the  case  when  line  wires  are  connected  to  fixture  wires,  which 
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are  small  so  that  they  will  go  between  the  shells  of  fixtures 
and  the  gas  pipe  within. 

r.  Must  be  in  plain  sight  or  enclosed  in  an 
approved  box  and  readily  accessible.  They  must 
not  be  placed  in  the  canopies  or  shells  of  fixtures. 

This  rule  (r)  precludes  the  use  of  the  small  cut-outs  that 
it  was  customary  at  one  time  to  place  within  the  fixture 
canopies. 

d.  Must  be  so  placed  that  no  set  of  incandes- 
cent lamps,  whether  grouped  on  one  fixture  or 
several  fixtures  or  pendants,  requiring  more  than 
660  watts  shall  be  dependent  on  one  cut-out.  Spe- 
cial permission  may  be  given  in  writing  by  the 
Inspection  Department  having  jurisdiction  for  de- 
parture from  this  rule  in  the  case  of  large  chan- 
deliers, stage  borders,  and  illuminated  signs. 

On  52-  or  110-volt  circuits  this  is  equivalent  to  not  more 
than  twelve  16-candlepower  lamps;  on  220- volt  circuits,  not 
more  than  ten  16-candlepower  lamps.  It  is  best  to  stay 
well  under  this  limit,  say  about  six  lamps  to  a  cut-out, 
except  in  the  special  cases  mentioned  in  the  rule. 

c.  Must  be  provided  with  fuses,  the  rated 
capacity  of  which  does  not  exceed  the  allowable 
carry inji^  capacity  of  the  wire,  and  when  circuit- 
breakers  arc  used,  they  must  not  be  set  more  than 
about  30  per  cent,  above  the  allowable  carrying 
capacity  of  the  wire,  unless  a  fusible  cut-out  is  also 
installed  in  the  circuit. 

This  is  very  important.  A  fuse  block  not  properly  fused 
is  of  no  use  whatever.  Irresponsible  parties  sometimes 
place  fuses  much  too  larj^e  to  protect  the  wire  and  which 
will  destroy  the  cut-out  if  they  should  ever  blow,  besides 
doin^  other  damage.  Sometimes,  also,  fuse  blocks  are 
found  having  copper  wire  where  the  fuses  should  be;  of 
course,  they  are  of  no  use  with  such  connections. 

t>ti.  Circuit-breakers  may  be  set  so  as  to  work  with 
greater  accuracy  than  fuses;  they  respond  quicker  to  sud- 
den overloads,    for  fuses   require   a   little  time   to   get    hot 
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enough  to  melt.  For  this  reason,  circuit-breakers  may  be 
set  for  higher  currents  than  fuses.  If  they  are  not  so  set, 
they  will  give  trouble  by  opening  the  circuit  on  momentary 
overloads  that  would  not  be  sufficient  to  melt  the  fuses. 
Circuit-breakers  are  usually  installed  to  protect  machines, 
while  fuses  protect  wires  and  cables  of  the  smaller  sizes. 
Very  large  fuses  should  be  avoided  and  circuit-breakers  used 
in  their  stead.  The  largest  currents  should  be  cut  off  indi- 
rectly, as  by  lowering  the  voltage  and  shutting  down  the 
generator.  But  such  very  large  currents  are  only  used  in 
special  low-voltage  work,  in  electrochemical  processes,  and 
electric  furnaces. 

63.     Rules  Relating:  to  Switches. — 
Switches — 

a.  Must  be  placed  on  all  service  wires,  either 
overhead  or  underground,  in  a  readily  accessible 
place,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  where  the 
wires  enter  the  building,  aiyl  arranged  to  cut  off 
the  entire  current. 

b.  Must  always  be  placed  in  dry,  accessible 
places  and  be  grouped  as  far  as  possible.  Knife 
switches  must  be  so  placed  that  gravity  will  tend  to 
open  rather  than  close  the  switch. 

c.  Must  not  be  single-pole  when  the  circuits 
that  they  control  supply  devices  that  require  over 
660  watts  of  energy  or  when  the  difference  of 
potential  is  over  300  volts. 

This  rule  {c)  is  important,  because  it  restricts  the  n4Amber 
of  lamps  so  severely. 

d.  Where  flush  switches  are  used,  whether  with 
conduit  systems  or  not,  the  switches  must  be 
enclosed  in  boxes  constructed  of  or  lined  with  fire- 
resisting  material.  No  push  buttons  for  bells,  gas- 
lighting  circuits,  or  the  like  shall  be  placed  in  the 
same  wall  plate  with  switches  controlling  electric- 
light  or  power  wiring. 

This  requires  an  approved  box  in  addition  to  the  porce- 
lain enclosure  of  the  switch. 
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e.  Where  possible,  at  all  switch  or  fixture  out- 
lets, a  f-inch  block  must  be  fastened  between  studs 
or  floor  timbers,  flush  with  the  back  of  lathing,  to 
hold  tubes  and  to  support  switches  or  fixtures. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  wooden  base  blocks  not 
less  than  |  inch  in  thickness,  securely  screwed  to 
the  lathing,  must  be  provided  for  switches  and 
also  for  fixtures  that  are  not  attached  to  gas  pipes 
or  conduit  tubing. 

64,    Construction  of  Cut-Outs,  Circuit-Breakers,  Etc. 

Equally  important  as  the  location  of  these  devices  is  their 
proper  construction.  The  following  rules  should  be  given 
careful  study  before  any  of  these  supplies  are  purchased. 

Cut-Outs  and  Circuit-Breakers — 

a.  Must  be  supported  on  bases  of  non-combus- 
tible, non-absorptive,  insulating  material. 

b.  Cut-outs  must  be  provided  with  covers,  when 
not  arranged  in  approved  cabinets,  so  as  to  obviate 
any  danger  of  the  melted  fuse  metal  coming  in 
contact  with  any  substance  that  might  be  ignited 
thereby. 

c.  Cut-outs  must  operate  successfully,  under  the 
most  severe  conditions  they  are  liable  to  meet  with 
in  practice,  on  short  circuits  with  fuses  rated  at 
50  per  cent,  above  and  with  a  voltage  25  per  cent, 
above  the  current  and  voltage  for  which  they  are 
designed. 

d.  Circuit-breakers   must  operate   successfully,  • 
under  the  most  severe  conditions  they  are  liable  to 
meet  with  in  practice,  on  short  circuits  when  set  at 
50  per  cent,  above  the  current  and  with  a  voltage 
25  per  cent,  above  that  for  which  they  are  designed. 

c.  Must  be  plainly  marked,  where  it  will  always 
be  visible,  with  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the  cur- 
rent and  voltage  for  which  the  device  is  designed. 

Fuses — 

a.  Must  have  contact  surfaces  or  tips  of  harder 
metal  having  perfect  electrical  connection  with  the 
fusible  part  of  the  strip. 

b.  Must  be  stamped  with  about  80  per  cent,  of 
the  maximum  current  they  can  carry  indefinitely, 
thus  allowing  about  25  per  cent,  overload  before 
fuse  melts. 
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With  naked,  open  fuses  of  ordinary  shapes  and  not  over 
600  amperes  capacity,  the  maximum  current  that  will  melt 
them  in  about  5  minutes  may  be  safely  taken  as  the  melting 
point,  as  the  fuse  practically  reaches  its  maximum  tem- 
perature in  this  time.  With  larger  fuses  a  longer  time  is 
necessary. 

Enclosed  fuses,  where  the  fuse  is  often  in  contact  with 
substances  having  good  conductivity  to  heat  and  often  of 
considerable  volume,  require  a  much  longer  time  to  reach 
a  maximu.n  temperature,  on  account  of  the  surrounding 
material,  which  heats  up  slowly.    - 

c.  Fuse  terminals  must  be  stamped  with  the 
maker's  name,  initials,  or  some  known  trade  mark. 

66.  The  Underwriters'  Rules  relating  to  switches  specify 
in  detail  the  requirements  that  a  switch  must  fulfil.  Most 
of  these  requirements  relate  to  mechanical  details  that  con- 
cern the  switch  manufacturer  more  than  the  wireman.  The 
style  of  switches  used  for  ifiterior  wiring  will  be  described 
later,  and  we  will  at  this  point  simply  call  attention  to  a  few 
rules  relating  to  ordinary  snap  or  push  switches  that  are 
more  directly  connected  with  the  installation  of  interior 
wiring. 

Snap  S'witclies. — 

a.  The  current-carrying  parts  must  be  mounted 
on  non-combustible,  non-absorptive,  insulating  bases, 
such  as  slate  or  porcelain,  and  the  holes  for  sup- 
porting screws  shall  be  countersunk  not  less  than 
\  inch ;  in  no  case  must  there  be  less  than  ^  inch 
space  between  supporting  screws  and  current- 
carrying  parts. 

Subbases  that  will  separate  the  wires  at  least 
i  inch  from  the  surface  wired  over  should  be  fur- 
nished for  all  snap  switches  used  in  exposed  knob 
or  cleat  work. 

b.  Covers  made  of  conducting  material,  except 
face  plates  for  flush  switches,  must  be  lined  on 
their  sides  and  top  with  insulating,  tough,  and 
tenacious  material  at  least  ^  inch  in  thickness, 
firmly  secured,  so  that  it  will  not  fall  out  with 
ordinary  handling.  Side  lining  should  extend 
slightly  beyond  the  lower  edge  of  the  cover. 

c.  The  handle,  button,  or  any  exposed  part  must 
not  be  in  electrical  connection  with  the  circuit. 
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d.  Must  **make"  and  "break"  with  a  quick 
snap  and  not  stop  when  motion  has  once  been 
imparted  to  the  handle. 

Must  operate  successfully  at  50  per  cent,  over- 
load in  amperes  and  25  per  cent,  excess  voltage 
under  the  most  severe  conditions  they  are  liable  to 
meet  in  practice. 

When  slowly  turned  **  on  "  and  **  off  "  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  or  three  times  per  minute,  must 
**make"  and  ** break"  the  circuit  6,000  times 
before  failing,  while  carrying  the  rated  current. 

e.  Must  be  plainly  marked,  where  it  may  be 
readily  seen  after  the  device  is  installed,  with  the 
name  or  trade  mark  of  the  maker  and  the  current 
or  voltage  for  which  the  switch  is  designed. 

On  flush  switches,  these  markings  may  be  placed 
on  the  back  of  the  face  plate  or  on  the  subplate. 
On  other  designs,  they  must  be  placed  on  t\i^  front 
of  the  cap,  cover,  or  plate.  * 

Switches  that  indicate  upon  inspection  whether 
the  current  be  **  on  "  or  **off  "  are  recommended. 

Some  of  the  common  styles  of  switches  and  cut-outs  will 
be  described  later  when  the  methods  of  wiring  are  taken  up. 


OPEN  WORK  IN  DRY  PLACES. 

56.  Open  work  is  generally  used  in  factories,  ware- 
houses, mills,  and  other  places  where  there  is  no  objection 
to  having  the  wires  in  plain  sight,  or  in  old  buildings, 
where  the  expense  of  concealed  work  overbalances  the 
objectionable  appearance  in  the  mind  of  the  owner  of  the 
house  or  of  the  tenant.  It  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  construc- 
tion and  very  often  the  safest.  We  will  study  how  to  wire 
a  building  by  means  of  simple  examples. 


SIMPLE   EXAMPLE  OF   FACTORY   MTRTN-G. 

67.  Consider  a  factory,  such  as  a  long  machine  shop, 
where  there  is  but  one  floor  to  be  wired.  It  is  prof)osed  to 
wire  this  for  110- volt  enclosed-arc  lamps  and  incandescent 
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lamps  on  the  so-called  tree  system ;  that  is,  with  but  one 
set  of  mains  or  feeder  wires  leaving  the  dynamo  and  with 
other  lines  branching  from  these  mains  to  the  points  where 
lamps  are  required.  Let  Fig.  20  represent  the  outlines  of 
such  a  factory,  in  which  incandescent  lamps  are  to  be  hung 
on   lamp   cord   at   the  points  marked    X    and  enclosed-arc 
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PlO.  20. 

lamps  are  to  be  placed  where  the  marks  O  are  shown.  Let 
us  first  consider  what  is  the  cheapest  way  in  which  this 
factory  can  be  wired  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Underwriters; 
then  we  will  see  what  modifications  can  be  made  to  better 
the  light,  improve  the  system,  and  make  it  more  convenient 
and  economical  in  operation. 

68,  We  will  assume  that  each  incandescent  lamp  is  to 
be  allowed  55  watts.  Some  good  lamps  take  less  power, 
but  it  is  not  safe  to  count  on  less.  We  also  assume  that 
each  enclosed  arc  is  to  take  5  amperes  while  burning  and 
12  amperes  to  start  on.  There  are  40  incandescent  lamps 
and  6  arc  lamps  to  be  wired. 

55  (watts)  -i-  110  (volts)  =  .5  (ampere  per  lamp), 
40  X    .5  =  20  (amperes  for  incandescent  lamps), 
6x5     =30  (amperes  for  arc  lamps), 

Total  amperes  =  50, 

which  must  be  carried  on  the  mains  for  a  short  distance  at 
least. 

Referring  now  to  the  table  of  Safe  Carrying  Capacities 
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(Table  III),   we  see  that  the  smallest  wire  that  will  carry 
50  amperes  with  safety  is  No.  6  weather-proof. 

69.     Rules  Relatingr  to  Wires  for  Open  Work, — For 

open  work  in  dry  places  we  have  the  following  rules  regard- 
ing wires: 

Wires— 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  rubber  or  **  slow-burn- 
ing "  weather-proof  insulation. 

b.  Must  be  rigidly  supported  on  non-combusti- 
ble, non-absorptive,  insulators  that  will  separate  the 
wires  from  each  other  and  from  the  surface  wired 
over  in  accordance  with  the  following  table : 


Voltage. 

< 

Distance  From 

Surface. 

Inch. 

Distance 
Between  Wires.   " 
Inches. 

0  to  300 
300  to  500 

1 

2* 

4 

Rigid  supporting  requires  under  ordinary  conditions, 
where  wiring  along  flat  surfaces,  supports  at  least  every 
44  feet.  If  the  wires  are  liable  to  be  disturbed,  the 
distance  between  supfK)rts  should  be  shortened.  In  build- 
ings of  mill  construction,  mains  of  No.  8  B.  &  S.  wire  or 
over,  where  not  liable  to  be  disturbed,  may  be  separated 
about  4  inches  and  run  from  timber  to  timber,  not  breaking 
around,  and  may  bo  supported  at  each  timber  only. 

This  rule  will  not  be  interpreted  to  forbid  the  placing  of 
the  neutral  of  a  three-wire  system  in  the  center  of  a  three- 
wire  cleat,  provided  the  outside  wires  are  separated  2J  inches. 

Slow-burning  weather-proof  wire  is  cheaper  than  rubber- 
covered  wire  and  is  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Various 
manufacturers  make  it.  The  following  specifications  will 
enable  the  wireman  to  determine  whether  wire  offered  him 
is  up  to  the  standard. 

81o\v-Burnln^  Weather- Proof. — 

a.  The  insulation  shall  consist  of  two  coatings, 
one  to  be  fireproof  in  character,  the  other  to  be 
weather-proof.  The  inner  fireproof  coating  must 
comprise  at  least  -^V  ^^^  ^^^  total  thickness  of 
the  wall.     The  completed  covering  must  be  of  a 
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thickness  not  less  than  that  given  in  the  following 
table  for  B.  &  S.  gauge  sizes: 
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Sizes  of  Wires 
Between  Numbers. 

Thickness 

of  Insulation. 

Inch. 

14-8 

A 

7-3 

tV 

2-0000 

v^ 

0000-500,000 

^: 

500,000-1,000,000 

A 

over  1,000,000 

i 

Measurements  of  insulating  wall  are  to  be  made  at  the 
thinnest  portion.  Either  the  fireproof  or  the  weather-proof 
coating  may  be  on  the  outside. 

b'.  The  fireproof  coating  shall  be  layers  of  cotton 
or  other  thread,  the  outer  one  of  which  must  be 
braided.  All  the  interstices  of  these  layers  are  to 
be  filled  with  the  fireproofing  compound.  This  is 
to  be  material  whose  solid  constituent  is  not  sus- 
ceptible to  moisture,  and  which  will  not  burn  even 
when  ground  in  an  oxidizable  oil,  making  a  com- 
pound that,  while  proof  against  fire  and  moisture, 
at  the  same  time  has  considerable  elasticity  and 
that  when  dry  will  suffer  no  change  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  250°  F.  and  that  will  not  burn  at  even 
higher  temperature. 

c.  The  weather-proof  coating  shall  be  a  stout 
braid  thoroughly  saturated  with  a  dense  moisture- 
proof  compound  thoroughly  slicked  down,  applied 
in  such  manner  as  to  drive  any  atmospheric  mois- 
ture from  the  cotton  braiding,  thereby  securing  a 
covering  to  a  great  degree  waterproof  and  of  high 
insulating  power.  This  compound  to  retain  its 
elasticity  at  0°  F.  and  not  to  drip  at  100°  F. 

This  wire  is  not  as  liable  to  burn  as  the  old  **  weather- 
proof "  nor  as  subject  to  softening  under  heat,  but  still  is 
able  to  repel  the  ordinary  amount  of  moisture  found  indoors 
It  would  not  usually  be  used  for  outside  work. 
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60.  Determination  of  Sizes  of  Wire  According^  to 
Current  Capacity. — Observing  the  location  of  the  lamps 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  we  see  that  on  each  side  of  the 
building  and  down  the  center  they  are  arranged  in  straight 
lines.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  easier  to  run 
the  wires  along  these  lines  and  to  fasten  the  rosettes  (small 
porcelain  fittings  from  which  the  lamps  are  suspended) 
directly  to  them,  rather  than  put  in  short  branch  lines 
and  run  the  principal  wnres  on  any  other  lines.  We  will, 
therefore,  run  the  wires  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  where  each 
line  is  supposed  to  represent  a  pair  of  wires  put  up  on  knobs 
or  cleats. 

61.  We  have  now  18  incandescent  lamps  on  one  line, 
21  on  another,  5  arc  lamps  on  a  third,  and  1  arc  lamp  and 
1  incandescent  lamp  on  a  fourth.  Referring  again  to  the 
table  of  Carrying  Capacities,  we  find  that  these  lines  will 
require  wires  of  the  following  sizes:  21  incandescent 
lamps  (10.5  amperes),  No.  14  wire;  18  incandescent  lamps 
(9  amperes).  No.  14  wire;  5  arc  lamps  (25  aipperes). 
No.  10  wire;  1  arc  lamp  and  1  incandescent  lamp  (5.5  am- 
peres), No.  14  wire. 

03.  T^)eutlon  of  Cut-Outs.  —  Since  not  more  than 
(U)i)  watts  can  he  dependent  on  one  cut-out,  if  we  lay  out  the 
wiring  as  stated  thus  far,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  fuses 
in  all  the  rosettes  and  also  a  separate  cut-out  at  each  arc 
lamp.  Besides  these  cut-outs,  there  must  be  a  cut-out  at 
the  point  where  each  branch  line  joins  the  mains.  The 
small  wires  running  from  the  cut-outs  to  the  arc  lamps  may 
be  No.  14,  which  is  large  enough  to  carry  the  starting  cur- 
rent of  12  amperes  continually,  if  necessary.  The  locations 
of  the  cut-outs  are  indicated  on  the  diagram  by  the  letter  r. 

(Mi.  The  wiring  as  now  laid  out,  if  put  up  properly,  will 
comply  with  all  the  Underwriters'  rules.  The  main  switch 
and  cut-out  should  be  located  near  the  dynamo  in  the 
engine  room. 

Such  an  arrangement  as  just  described  would  not  neces- 
sarily   give    satisfaction;     it  would  merely  be  safe.      But 
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before  entering  upon  the  matter  of  how  to  improve  the  plan 
of  the  wiring,  we  will  consider  some  of  the  fittings  and 
methods  of  work  that  should  be  used  upon  an 
installation  of  this  kind. 


FrmSGS  USED  FOR  EXPOSEH  ITIBING,  ' 

64.     Open  work  must   always   be   put   up  as 

though  there  were  no  insulation  whatever  on  the 


^ 


wires  themselves.     The  wires  must  be  supported 
on  insulators  so  as  not  to  come  into  contact  with 


any  woodwork,  pipes,  or  any  other  thing  except 
insulating  supports. 


I 


h 
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fi5.  Flttlnsfs  IVir  Suppiirtlntr  Wire, — Some  varieties  lA 
porcelain  fittings  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work  are  shown 
in  Pigs.  21  lo  HO.  These  figures  are  typical  examples  only 
Fittings  of  quite  different  designs  may  be  used  if  they 
comply  with  the  rules. 

Fi|^.  21  shows  an  ordinary  porcelain  knob  in  section. 
These  are  made  in  various  siaes,  and  the  size  used  will 
depend  somewhat  on  the  size  of  wire  to  be  accommodated. 
Fig.  22  shows  the  common  4-inch  porcelain  tube  used  where 
wires  arc  run  through  joists.  Fig.  28  is  the  style  of  tube 
used  where  wires  arc  brought 
through  window  frames  from 
ihe  outside.  The  end  is  curvti! 
ili'wnwards  to  prevent  water 
running  in,  and  the  ilrtp  lonp  <) 
is  formed  to  allow  the  water  lo 
drip  off.  A  similar  tube,  unly 
lunger,  is  used  for  bringing  wires 
In  through  brick  or  stone  walls. 
Fig.  24  is  a  long,  straight,  porce- 
■''"■  ^  Iain  lube  used  for  passing  thniugh 

walls  or  floors.  Note  that  the  head  a  is  some  distance  fro 
the  end,  so  that  when  the  tube  is  used  for  carrying  win 
through  fliH.irs,  the  exposed  part  i>f  the  wire  will  be  ab< 
the  floor. 

Fig.  2S  is  a  single-wire  cleat,  used  more  particularly  f 
supporting  fairly  large  wires.     Fig.   2(>  shows  a  two-wili 


cleat  designe<i  to  support  the  wires  aj  inches  apart,  jn  ord( 
lo  conform  with   the   Underwriters'  requirements.     Ma] 
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different  styles  of  cleats  are  made,  but  they  are  much  the 
same  in  general  construction.  It  is  always  best  to  put  up 
cleats  and  knobs  with  screws,  as  a  better  job  is  done  than 
when  nails  are  used.      Nails  are,  however,  sometimes  used, 


I 


a  leather  washer  being  placed  between  the  nail  head  and 
the  porcelain,  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being  cracked. 
Fig.  "^7  is  a  knob  cleat  used  for  supporting  single  wires 
where  something  neater  than  the  ordinary  knob  is  desired. 
It  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  tie  wire  and  is  pro- 
vided with  four  differ- 
ent sized  grooves  so 
that  it  will  accommo- 
date wires  of  various 
thicknesses.  Fig.  28 
shows  a  double-headed 
tube  used  when  wires 
cross  each  other.  Por- 
celain tubes  should  al- 
ways be  used  where 
crossings  of  this  kind 
occur.  The  tube.  Fig. 
22,  is  frequently  used 
for  this  purpose;  but 
if  this  is  done,  the  end 
without  a  head  should 
be  taped  to  the  wire 
to  prevent  the  tube 
sliding  along.  Fig.  29 
shows  a  fused  rost^tte  or  ceiling 
are  made  in  two  parts,  a  and  d. 


cut-out.     These  rosettes 
Part  a  is  screwed  to  the 
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ceiling  and  the  lamp  is  hung  from  the  cap  fi.  The  line; 
are  attached  to  the  terminals  c,  c'  and  the  lamp  cord  u< 
d.  d';  /,/'  axe  ihe  small  fuses.  When  the  cover*  is  atuched 
to  (1  by  a  twisting  movement,  terminals  g,  ff '  lock  with  h.  k 
iind  make  the  connection  from  the  mains  to  the  lamp.  Th« 
cord  should  be  knotted  at  i  so  that  the  piiU  will  not  come 
on  the  connections  d,  d'. 

60.  For  such  work  as  is  now  being  considered,  the  prin- 
cipal porcelain  articles  required  are  the  cleat,  the  rosclic. 
and  the  cut -out.  These  are  all  made  in  several  forms;  some 
cleats  are  to  be  fastened  with  nails,  others  with  screws,  Tlic 
selection  of  such  fittings  must  be  made  with  reference  lu 
the  work  in  hand;  for  instance,  cleats  cannot  be  put  up 
with  nails  on  plastered  walls,  because  the  driving  of  nails 
will  crack  the  plaster. 

!f  the  wires  are  placed  high  out  of  reach  and  the  distanL-r 
between  the  piiintsof  support  is  considerable,  they  should  be 
separated  a  fool  or  more  and  fastened  to  knobs.  Where 
passing  through  walls  or  partitions,  the  wires  should  be  pm- 
tectcd.liy  porcelain  bushings. 

If  a  lamp  is  needed  not  more  than  3  feet  from  the  direit 
line  of  the  wires,  it  can  be  hung  where  required  by  means  of 
a  ct'Illiipr  button.  Fig.  3tl; 
hui  lamp  cord  must  not  \x 
used  to  run  lamps  in  this 
way  more  than  2  or  3  feet 
from  the  rosette. 

67.    Flexible     I^u 

C'onl. — In  selecting  I; 
cord  for  this  kind  of  worl 
and  in  securing  good  sfick- 
ets,  too  much  care  cann-il 
*""  *"■  betaken,  for  trouble  occurs 

more  frequently  in  lamp  cord  and  sockets  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  wiring,  if  these  articles  are  not  of  the  hightsi 
grade.  There  is  much  temptation  to  use  lamp  cord  for 
other  purposes  than  those  for  which   it  is  designed.     The 


lafl^ 
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rules  regarding  it  are  given  here,  and  special  attention  is 
directed  to  them  : 

Flexible  Cord — 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  insulation  and  cov- 
ering. 

b.  Must  not  be  used  where  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  two  wires  is  over  300  volts. 

c.  Must  not  be  used  as  a  support  for  clusters. 

d.  Must  not  be  used  except  for  pendants, 
wiring  of  fixtures,  and  portable  lamps  or  motors. 

e.  Must  not  be  used  in  show  windows. 

f.  Must  be  protected  by  insulating  bushings 
where  the  cord  enters  the  socket. 

g.  Must  be  so  suspended  that  the  entire  weight 
of  the  socket  and  lamp  will  be  borne  by  knots  under 
the  bushing  in  the  socket,  and  above  the  point 
where  the  cord  comes  through  the  ceiling  block  or 
rosette,  in  order  that  the  strain  may  be  taken  from 
the  joints  and  binding  screws. 

68,  As  there  is  much  inferior  lamp  cord  on  the  market, 
the  specifications  for  lamp  cord  are  given  here.  Only  brands 
that  comply  with  these  specific^itions  should  be  used. 

Flexible  Cord — 

a.  Must  be  made  of  stranded  copper  conductors, 
each  strand  to  be  not  larger  than  No.  26  or 
smaller  than  No.  30  B.  &  S.  gauge,  and  each 
stranded  conductor  must  be  covered  by  an  ap- 
proved insulation  and  protected  from  mechanical 
injury  by  a  tough,  braided  outer  covering. 

For  pendant  lamps: 

In  this  class  is  to  be  included  all  flexible  cord 
that,  under  usual  conditions,  hangs  freely  in  air  and 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  moved  sufficiently  to  come 
in  contact  with  surrounding  objects. 

b.  Each  stranded  conductor  must  have  a  carry- 
ing capacity  equivalent  to  not  less  than  a  No.  18 
B.  &  S.  gauge  wire. 

c.  The  covering  of  each  stranded  conductor 
must  be  made  up  as  follows: 

1.     A  tight,  close  wind  of  fine  cotton. 
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2.  The  insulation  proper,  which  shall  be  either 
waterproof  or  slow-burning. 

3.  An  outer  cover  of  silk  or  cotton. 

The  wind  of  cotton  tends  to  prevent  a  broken  strand 
puncturinfir  the  insulation  and  causing  a  short  circuit.  It 
also  keei)s  the  rubber  from  corroding  the  copper. 

d.  Waterproof  insulation  must  be  solid,  at 
least  3^  ^'^^^  thick,  and  must  show  an  insulation 
resistance  of  50  meji^ohms  (50  million  ohms)  per 
mile  throughout  two  weeks'  immersion  in  water  at 
70°  F.,  and  stand  the  tests  prescribed  for  low- 
tension  wires  as  far  as  they  apply. 

e.  Slow-burning  insulation  must  be  at  least 
3^j  inch  in  thickness  and  comi>osed  of  substantial, 
elastic,  slow-burning  materials  that  will  suffer  no 
damage  at  a  temperature  of  250°  F. 

y.  The  outer  protecting  braiding  should  be  so 
put  on  and  sealed  in  place  that  when  cut  it  will  not 
fray  out,  and  where  cotton  is  used,  it  should  be 
impregnated  with  a  flame-proof  paint  that  will  not 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  insulation. 

For  portables: 

In  this  class  is  included  all  cord  used  on  portable 
lamps,  small  portable  motors,  etc. 

g.  Flexible  cord  for  portable  use  must  have 
waterj)r(K)f  insulation,  as  required  in  section  d  for 
pendant  cord,  and,  in  addition,  must  be  provided 
with  a  recnforcing  cover  especially  designed  to 
withstand  the  abrasion  it  will  be  subject  to  in  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 

^^or  portable  Jieating  apparatus: 

//.     ^lust  be  made  up  as  follows: 

1.     A  ti^ht,  close  wind  of  fine  cotton. 

^l.  A  thin  layer  of  rubber  about  ^^  inch  thick 
or  other  cementing  material. 

;5.  A  layer  of  asbestos  insidation  at  least  -^  inch 
thick. 

4.  A  stout  braid  of  cotton. 

5.  An  outer  reenforcing  cover  especially  designed 
to  withstand  abrasion. 

This  cord  is  in  no  sense  waterproof,  the  thin  layer  of 
rubber  beinj^  specified  in  order  that  it  may  serve  merely  as  a 
seal  to  help  hold  in  place  the  fine  cotton  and  asbestos,  and 
it  should  be  so  put  on  as  to  accomplish  this. 
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6D.  LAmp  Bases.— The  style  of  lamp  socket  used  in  a 
given  job  of  wiring  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  bases  that 
are  on  the  lamps.  A  large  number  of  different  styles  of 
lamp  bases  have  been  brought  out,  but  the  number  has 
gradually  been  cut  down  until  the  three  types  shown  in 
Fig.  31  cover  practically  all  the  lamps  in  use  in  the  United 


States;  these  are  the  Edison  («),  the  Thomson -Houston  {h), 
and  the  Sawyer-Man,  or  Weslinghouse  (r).  Of  these  three, 
the  Edison  base  is  the  most  popular  and  is  gradually  super- 
seding the  other  two.  In  each  case,  the  terminals  of  the 
socket  arc  marked  /,  /'.  When  the  lamp  is  placed  in  the 
socket,  these  make  connection  with  corresponding  terminals, 
thus  connecting  the  circuit  with  the  lamp. 

70,  Lamp  Sockets  aud  IteceptncU*». — A  large  variety 
(if  lamp  sockets  are  manufactured,  but  they  are  all  much  the 
same  in  general  design.  Some  of  these  are  provided  with 
keys  for  turning  the  light  off  or  on;  others  are  keyless— the 
light  being  controlled  by  a  separate  switch.  The  main 
thing  to  look  out  forin  selecting  sockets  is  to  see  that  they  are 
substantial,  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  trouble  on 
incandescent-lighting  circuits  being  flimsy  sockets  that  are 
continually  getting  out  of  order.  Fig.  32  shows  a  typical  key 
socket  for  an  Edison  base  lamp.  Sockets  should  be  so 
constructed  that  the  shell  a  will  be  insulated  from  the  wires. 
Ordinary  key  sockets  are  suitable  for  work  with  incandes- 
cent lamps  not  exceeding  3'J  candlepower.  The  rubber  or 
composition  bushing  shown  in  Fig.  33  must  be  used  on  all 
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sockets  suspended  from  lamp  cord  in  order  to  protect  I 
cord  where  it  passes  through  the  shell. 

Fig,  34  shows  a  waterproof,  keyless  socket  for  an  Ediso 
base.     The  terminals  are  surrounded  by  molded  mica  i 
Inting  material  a  and  the  wires  &,  b  are  attached  directly  6 


the  mains.  Waterproof  soekets  arc  also  made  of  porcelain 
Sockets  of  this  type  are  required  by  the  Untlerwritet 
whenever  wiring  is  done  in  damp  places,  such  as  brewerie| 
dye-houses,  etc. 

Fig.  3S  (a)  and  (b)  shows  two  styles  of  keyless  recept 
cies.  That  shown  in  Fig.  35  (a)  is  almost  entirely  of  pore 
lain  and  is  desigoe 
for  a  lamp  havii 
a  Thomson -H  oust* 
(T.  H.)  base.  Th 
shown  in  Fig.  35  {i 
is  provided  with 
porcelain  base  a 
a  brass  shell,  I 
terminals  being  d< 
or  West  ingho use,  base. 


signed  to  take  a  Sawycr-M; 
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71.     Etliwm   Plug  Cut-Outs,- 

outs  for  small   currents  on   53-  i 
standard  Edison  fuee-pln^  <.'ul-< 


-Among  the  suitable  ci 
r  110- volt  work  are  I 
iHs.     These  cut-outs  i 
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made  for  currents  of  from  5  to  30  ami>eres.  The  plug  u: 
provided  with  contacts  like  those  of  the  Edison  lamp  base. 
Cut-outs  of  this  style  are  made  for  all  combinations  of  two- 
wire  and  three-wire  circuits,  and  several  cut-outs  can  be 
connected  together  at  a  distribution  center  if  desirable. 

Fig.  30  (a)  and  (d)  shows  the  construction  of  the  Edison 
fuse  plug.  The  fuse  /  is  mounted  in  a  porcelain  or  glass 
holder  and  attached  to  the  screw  terminal  s  and  the  con- 
tact/. These  plugs  screw  into  the  receptacles  on  the  fuse 
block,  and  whenever  a  fuse  blows,  a  new  plug^  is  inserted. 

Fig.  37  {(j)  shows  a  three- wire  main  block:  and  Fig.  37  (^) 
a  three-wire  bitineh  block.  Fig.  37  (c)  shows  three  two- 
wire  double  briincU  blocks  grouped  together  to  form  a 
distributing  center.  The  advantages  of  this  type  of  fuse 
are  that  it  is  enclosed  and  that  it  gives  good  contact  between 
the  fuse  and  the  fuse-block  terminals.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  somewhat  more  expensive  than  the  link  fuse. 

12.  Tjink  Fuses  and  Fuse  Blocks. — Fig.  38  shows  an 
ordinary  link  fuse.     It  consists  of  a  fusible  wire  or  strip  c 

A  .^gf*^    (generally  made  of  a  mix- 

^       ^^m^CFl^   ^"^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  bismuth) 
^^  Ly    provided  with  copper  ter- 

^'"^  *'•  minals  a,  h.      These  termi- 

nals are  necessary,  because  the  fuse  wire  is  soft  and  is  almost 
sure  to  be  cut  if  placed  under  the  binding  screws  on  the 
cut-out. 

When  link  fuses  are  used,  they  must  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing specifications: 

For  Circuits  of  Xot  Over  125  Volts. — 

Links  on  non-combustible  bases  enclosed  in  fire- 
proof cabinets.  Minimum  break  distance,  1  \  inches; 
minimum  separation  of  terminals  of  opposite  polar- 
ity, unless  separated  by  ample  partitions,  1:^^  inches. 
luscs  to  be  Ji eld  free  of  eontaet  with  any  portion  of 
tJie  base. 

For  Circuits  of  Xot  Over  250  Volts. — 

Links  on  non-combustible  bases  enclosed  in  fire- 
proof cabinets.    Minimum  break  distance,  2^  inches- 
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minimum  separations  of  terminals  nf  opposite  polar- 
ity, unless  separated  by  ample  partitions,  aj-  inches. 
Fuses  to  be  held  free  of  contact  ivith  any  portion  of 
the  base. 


not  enclosed  in 


fireproof  cabinets,  they  must  be  proviiJed 
covers  to  prevent  the  melted 
metal  of  the  fuse  wire  com- 
ing into  contact  with  inflam- 
mable materia].  They  should 
also  be  so  located  that  no 
damage  will  result  if  the 
cover  is  left  off. 

Figs.  39  and  iO  show  two 
styles  (if  iink  fuse  blocks, 
Fig.  ;J9  being  a  main-line 
block  with  its  cover  and 
Fig.  40  a  two-wire  branch 
block  with  its  cover  omitted. 
Some  manufacturers  rate 
their  wares  as  capable  of 
carrying  larger  currents  than 
should     be     allowed.       Care 
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should  be  taken  not  to  use  such  fittings  except  within  their 
proper  range. 

73.  Enclosed  Fuses. — The  use  of  link  fuses  is  gradually 
giving  way  to  that  of  enclosed  fuses.  The  Edison  plug  is 
one  type  of  enclosed  fuse,  but  there  are  many  other  varieties 
in  which  the  fuse  is  sealed  in  a  tube  or  cartridge  filled  with 
material  which  does  not  conduct  heat  readily.  The  fuse  is 
thus  protected  from  injury  and  is  more  likely  to  melt  at  its 
rated  capacity.  One  type  of  enclosed  fuse  block  is  shown  in 
Fig.  44. 


WIRING   FOR  A  UNIFORM   DROP. 

74.  In  the  method  of  wiring  illustrated  in  Fig.  20,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  lamp  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  line 
in  the  office  is  much  farther  away  from  the  dynamo  than 
the  first  lamp  on  that  line.  Owing  to  the  resistance  of  the 
wire,  the  distant  lamp  will  not  burn  as  brilliantly  as  the 
nearer  one;  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  system  of 
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wiring  on  which  the  lamps  will  all  glow  with  equal  bright- 
ness. Also,  it  is  not  desirable  in  many  cases  to  have  a 
rosette  with  a  fuse  at  each  lamp,  as  this  means  many  small 
fuses.  Many  very  small  fuses  are  not  as  reliable  as  a  few 
larj^er  (^nes  and  they  cause  more  trouble.  We  will,  there- 
fore, i)lan  to  wire  this  establishment  so  as  to  avoid  these  two 
undesirable  conditions.     Ffg  41    represents  the  factory  so 
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wired.  Where  joints  are  made  without  changing  the  size 
of  the  wire,  no  cut-outs  are  required.  In  these  wiring 
diagrams  but  one  line  is  drawn  to  represent  the  two  wires 
that  must  be  installed. 

In  the  wiring  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  41,  there  being 
less  than  660  watts  on  any  branch  circuit,  fuses  may  be 
omitted  from  the  rosettes  (or  f useless  rosettes  installed). 
Fuses  of  a  proper  size  to  protect  the  lamp  cord  must  be 
placed  ia  the  cut-outs,  that  is,  6-ampere  fuses  if  No.  16  cord 
is  used.  In  such  an  installation.  No.  18  lamp  cord  cannot 
be  used  without  fused  rosettes,  unless  not  more  than 
6  lamps  are  placed  on  a  branch  circuit,  because  a  3-ampere 
fuse  is  required  to  protect  No.  18  wire,  and  if  placed  in  a 
cut-out,  it  will  not  allow  current  to  pass  for  more  than  6 
110-volt  lamps.  The  sizes  of  wires  permitted  by  the  insur- 
ance rules  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  first  case  studied. 

75.  We  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  line  calculations 
with  reference  to  loss  of  power,  or  drop  in  potential. 
Table  V  gives  the  resistance  of  pure  copper  wire  at  75°  F. 
(24°  C),  which  is  the  temperature  at  which  wiring  calcula- 
tions are  usually  made.  The  conductivity  of  commercial 
copper  wire  is  from  98  to  99.5  per  cent,  of  that  of  pure 
copper. 

In  ordinary  interior  wiring,  the  variations  in  resistance 
due  to  changes  in  temperature  are  usually  disregarded, 
although  they  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  design  of 
most  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus  where  they  affect  the 
regulation  very  much,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  field  coils  on 
a  generator.  The  greatest  variation  in  temperature  at  all 
likely  to  occur,  and  that  will  occur  but  rarely  and  only  in 
open  work,  is  about  100°  F.  This  will  correspond  to  a 
change  in  resistance  of  about  21  per  cent. 

The  resistances  of  wires  smaller  than  No.  18  are  of  no 
use  in  practical  wiring,  but  are  given  for  reference,  as  small 
wires  are  used  in  many  pieces  of  mechanism,  such  as  fan 
motors,  resistance  boxes,  etc.  with  which  wiremen  have  to 
deal,  and  also  in  bell  and  annunciator  work. 
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76.  The  efficiency  of  a  system  of  electric  wiring  depends 
on  the  amount  of  power  that  is  consumed  in  heating  the 
wires  instead  of  being  conveyed  to  the  lamps  or  other  trans- 
forming devices.  This  loss  of  power  (in  watts)  is  equal  to 
the  volts  drop  in  the  line  multiplied  by  the  current  in 
amperes.  Wiring  specifications  usually  call  for  so  many 
volts  drop  or  not  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  drop 
on  the  line  between  the  lamps  and  the  center  of  distribution 
and  between  the  center  of  distribution  and  the  point  where 
the  wires  enter  the  building  or  where  the  dynamo  is  located. 


CALCULATION  OF  LINE  LOSSES  DUE  TO  RESISTANCE. 

77.  We  will  now  calculate  the  drop  on  the  wires  in  the 
factory  shown  in  Fig.  41,  using  the  smallest  wires  permitted 
by  the  Underwriters.  The  distance  from  the  dynamo  D 
to  the  point  marked  A^  which  is  the  average  distance  that 
the  current  travels  on  the  No.  6  wire,  is  150  feet  (allowing 
for  risers  to  a  ceiling  15  feet  high).  As  there  must  be  two 
wires,  the  total  length  of  wire  is  300  feet. 

The  resistance  of  1,000  feet  of  No.  6  wire  (Table  V)  is 
.39440  ohm;  therefore,  the  resistance  of  300  feet  of  No.  6 
wire  is  .3  X  .39440  =  .11832  ohm.  This  line  carries  50  am- 
peres. By  Ohm's  law,  the  drop  is  given  by  the  following 
relation : 

Drop  in  line  (volts)  =  current  in  line  x  resistance  of  line ; 

hence,  Drop  =  50  X  .118  =  5.9  volts. 

The  line  from  A  Xo  B  carries  current  for  9  lamps,  or 
4.5  amperes.  Its  distance  is  140  feet  and  the  resistance  of 
the  No.  14  wire  is  2.521  ohms  per  1,000  feet;  hence 

Drop  =  4. 5  X  X  2. 521  =  3. 1765  volts 

drop  on  the  branch  line  of  No.  14  wire. 

The  total  drop  from  D  to  B  will  then  be  5.9+3.18 
=  9.08  volts.  This  is  8.3  per  cent,  of  110  volts,  altogether 
too  much  for  such  a  plant  as  we  have  been  considering. 
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The  reason  why  such  a  large  loss  must  not  be  permitted, 
in  addition  to  the  simple  macter  of  economy  of  power,  is 
ihat  such  a  large  falling  off  in  voltage  will  greatly  reduce 
the  brightness  of  the  lamps  and  poor  service  will  result. 
The  cost  of  power  alone,  however,  is  usually  a  sufficient 
reason  to  prohibit  such  great  losses  in  the  wiring. 

78.  The  plant  we  are  considering  requires  50  amperes 
at  110  volts,  or  5,500  watts.  This,  if  furnished  by  a  lighi- 
ing  company,  will  cost  between  10  cents  and  20  cents  a 
kilowatt-hour,  at  the  rates  ordinarily  charged.  That  will 
be  from  $.55  to  $1.10  an  hour  for  light.  8.3  per  cent,  of 
this  is  4.565  cents  to  9.13  cents  an  hour.  If  the  lights  are 
used  an  average  of  2  hours  a  day  300  days  a  year,  this 
will  amount  to  from  $27.39  to  $54.78  a  year.  If  the  loss 
were  one-fourth  as  great,  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  light 
in  one  year  would  more  than  pay  for  the  additional  cost  of 
wire. 

It  is  usual  to  specify  a  2-per-cent.  drop  for  such  installa- 
tions as  this  when  the  current  is  to  be  purchased  at  fairly 
high  prices,  and  a  3-per-cent.  to  5-per-cent.  drop  where 
the  current  is  produced  cheaply,  as  by  a  dynamo  on  the 
premises.  Not  more  than  a  5-pcr  cent,  drop  should  be  per- 
mitted on  short  distances,  even  where  very  cheap  work  is 
desired.  This  would  be  accomplished  in  this  case  by  using 
No.  4  wire  for  the  feeders  and  No.  12  for  the  branch  lines. 
The  student  may  calculate  the  loss  exactly  by  the  use  of 
Table  V. 

71K  l>r<)p  in  Arc'-IJj?lit  Wiring. — The  loss  on  the  arc 
lines  using  No.  10  wire  from  the  point  A  is  found  as 
follows:  The  resistance  of  No.  10  wire  is  about  1  ohm 
per  1,000  feet. 

2  X  10  (feet) 
Drop  from  .-/  to  lamp  No.  S  =  15 (amperes)  X T~f^\ —  =  -^  v*^l^'» 

2  X  50 

Drop  from  lamp  No.  I?  to  lamp  No.  .3  =  \0  X   ^  ^wwx   =  1  volt; 

2  X  50 

Drop  from  lamp  No.  1  to  lamp  No.  i?  =  5  X      ^^wv  =  .5  volt; 
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Drop  from  lamp  No.  4  to  lamp  Na.  5  =  .5  volt; 

2  x40 
Drop  from  A  to  lamp  No.  4  =  10  X  ..^L^  =  .8. 

Total  drop  at  lamp  No.  i  =  .3  +  1  4-  .5  =  1.8  volts; 
Total  drop  at  lamp  No.  <?  =  .3  +  1  =1.3  volts; 

Total  drop  at  lamp  No.  S  =  .3  volt ; 

Total  drop  at  lamp  No.  4=  .8  volt ; 

Total  drop  at  lamp  No.  J  =  .8  -f  .5  =1.3  volts. 

These  slight  variations  can  be  permitted  on  the  arc  lamps 
without  inconvenience. 

80.     Size  of  Wire  for  Are  Lilgrhts. — It  should  be  noted 
that  No.  10  wire  is  the  smallest  permitted  on  this  line  if  the 


/HkSm/r 


2SAmpe/T  fuse 


Fig.  42. 


line  IS  protected  by  but  one  cut-out.     But  if  the  line  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  lamps  Nos.  i,  2^  and  S  and 
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one  for  lamps  Nos.  ^  and  5,  with  separate  cut-outs  for  each 
of  these  lines,  smaller  wires  may  be  used,  so  far  as  the 
Underwriters'  rules  are  concerned.  Fig.  42  shows  the 
sizes  permitted  {a\  with  a  single  branch  block  and  (6)  with 
a  double  branch  block. 

The  wires  that  have  their  sizes  designated  by  odd  num- 
bers from  No.  7  up  are  not  usually  manufactured  for  line 
work  and  cannot  be  purchased  except  on  special  order. 
Therefore,  work  must  be  done  without  using  Nos.  7,  9,  11, 
and  13.  The  resistances  of  these  sizes,  however,  are  given 
in  the  table,  and  these  wires  are  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  machinery.  In  tables  given  later, 
the  above  sizes  are  not  given,  although  in  a  number  of  cases 
they  would  come  nearer  the  calculated  size.  In  interior 
wiring,  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  to  split  hairs  over  the 
sizes  of  wire,  and  the  nuisance  of  carrying  a  large  number 
of  sizes  of  wire  in  stock  more  than  counterbalances  anv 
slight  gain  there  might  be  in  the  copper  used  on  a  given 
job.  For  this  reason,  the  above  odd  sizes  are  not  generally 
used.  Moreover,  the  tendency  is  always  to  add  more  lights 
to  a  system,  and  it  is  best  to  be  liberal  when  installing  the 
wire. 


CATX'UT.ATIOX  OF  THE  PROPKR  SIZE  OF  AVIRK   I!*OR  A 

GIVKV   LOSS. 

81.     Wiring   for    1  lO  Volts,    2-Per-Ceiit.   l>rop.— We 

will  now  calculate  the  sizes  of  wires  required  in  the  building 
wired  according  to  Fig.  41  for  a  loss  of  2  per  cent.  (*2  per 
cent,  of   110  =  '2.2  volts). 

This  calculation  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  making 
the  drop  unif(M*ni  along  all  the  lines.  That  is,  we  will 
make  the  volts  drop  i)er  foot  of  line  equal  as  nearly  as 
possi])lc  in  feeders  and  branches.  The  proper  value  of 
volts  drop  per  foot  is  found  by  allowing  the  desired  drop  to 
the  farthest  lamp  in  the  system  and  distributing  this  drop 
uniformly  along  the  lines  to  the  generator,  or  center  of 
distribution. 
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The  average  distance  from  the  dynamo  to  the  farthest 
lamps  is  150  +  140  =  290  feet.  This  requires  580  lineal 
feet  of  wire,  or  .  580  thousand  feet,  there  being  two  lines. 

^•^  ^7"'*^'^  =3.8  volts  per  1,000  ft. 

3.8  (volts) -T- 50  (amperes)  =  .076  ohm  per  1,000  ft.  for  mains 

The  nearest  wire  to  this  is  No.  00,  with  .078  ohm  per 
1,000  feet.  Using  this,  the  loss  on  the  mains  will  be 
.3  X  .078  X  50  =  1.17  volts,  leaving  2.2  -  1.17  =  1.03  volts 
to  be  lost  in  the  distribution  lines  and  1.03  h-  .28  =  3.08  volts 
per  1,000  feet  in  the  branch  lines.  The  wire  nearest  to  this 
is  No.  9. 

The  student  will  see  at  once  that  in  making  a  saving  of 
about  7  per  cent.  (9.13  —  2.2  volts)  in  efficiency  he  has  been 
obliged  to  use  about  five  times  as  much  copper,  and  that  if 
the  distances  are  long  and  the  losses  must  be  small,  the  cost 
of  wire  will  prohibit  the  use  of  low  voltages. 

82.     Wiring:  for  SSO  Volts,  3-Per-Cent.  r)rop.— As  a 

further  exercise  in  calculating  the  required  sizes  of  wires  in 
terms  of  resistances  per  1,000  feet,  let  us  ascertain  the 
proper  sizes  of  wire  to  equip  the  factory  with  220'Volt  lamps, 
allowing  3  per  cent.  loss. 

As  220-volt  lamps  are  not  as  efficient  as  110-volt  lamps,  we 
will  allow  60  watts  per  16-candlepower  lamp  and  3  amperes 
per  enclosed-arc  lamp.  The  four  circuits  for  incandescent 
lamps  carry  approximately  equal  loads  and  are  of  about  the 
same  length,  so  that  if  we  calculate  the  size  of  wire  to  use 
on  one  of  them,  we  will  have  found  the  proper  size  for 
them  all. 

10  (lamps)  X  60  (watts  per  lamp)  -i-  220  (volts)  =  2.73  amperes 

4  X  2.73  =  10.92  amperes  for  incandescent  lamps. 

5  X  3.00  =  15.00  amperes  for  arc  lamps. 

25.92  amperes  total  current. 
3  per  cent,  of  220  volts  is  G.G  volts. 
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6.6 


.580 

11.38 
25.9 


=  11.38  volts  lost  per  1,000  feet; 


=  .44  ohm  per  1,000  feet  for  the  mains. 


The  wire  with  resistance  nearest  this  is  No.  6,  with  .394  ohm 
per  1,000  feet.  Using  this  size,  we  will  have  a  loss  on  the 
mains  of  .3  X  .394  X  25.9  =  3.07  volts,  leaving  3.53  volts  to 
be  lost  on  branch  lines. 

The  size  of  these  branch  lines  will,  therefore,  be  found  as 
follows: 

3  53  .  3  53 

— '  *-  =  volts  drop  per  1,000  feet  in  branch  lines  and  — ^r — r-  2.73 
.28  i  1         »  28 

=  4.02  ohms  per  1,000  feet. 

Table  V  gives  4.009  ohms  per  1,000  feet  for  No.  IC  wire, 
which  is  smaller  than  the  Underwriters  will  permit.  No.  14 
must  be  used,  even  though  it  is  larger  than  necessary  as  far 
as  the  drop  is  concerned.  The  loss  will  then  be  on  the 
branch  line. 28  X  2.526  X  2.73  =  1.93  volts,  leaving 6.(50—1.93 
=  4.07  volts  to  be  lost  in  the  mains,  instead  of  3.07,  as  pre- 
viously calculated. 

4  ()7 

-        -^  25.9  =  .0  ohm  per  1,000  feet  in  feeders. 

No.  8  wire  has  .(>27  ohm  per  1,000  feet  and  is  nearest  the 
required  size. 

In  22()-volt  wiring,  where  the  distances  within  the  build- 
ing are  short,  the  wireman  will  usually  find  that  the  mini- 
mum sizes  of  wires  specified  by  the  Underwriters  are  large 
enough  to  carry  the  current  with  less  than  2  per  cent.  loss. 
In  small  dwellings  wired  on  the  closet  system  of  distribution 
with  22()-volt  circuits,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pay  any 
attention  whatever  to  the  drop  on  inside  lines. 

8ti.  Center  of  Distribution. — In  making  calculations 
relating  to  wiring,  the  distance  to  be  taken  is  the  average 
distance  through  which  the  current  supplied  can  be  con- 
sidered  as  flowing.     For   example,    take   a   case    like   that 
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shown  in  Fig.  43,  where  a  circuit  is  run  from  a  distributing 
point  A  to  a  number  of  lamps  B.  For  the  first  100  feet  no 
lamps  are  connected ;  we  then  have,  say,  1%  lamps  spread  out 
over  50  feet  at  the  end.  In  calculating  the  drop  on  such  a 
circuit,  it  is  evident  that  the  full  length  should  not  be  taken, 
because  the  whole  of  the  current  does  not  flow  through  all  the 
line.  The  current  keeps  decreasing  as  each  lamp  is  passed. 
The  center  of  distribution  for  the  lamps  will,  therefore,  be 
at  C  and  the  average  length  of  wire  through  which  the 
C  amperes  is  carried  is  2  X  125  =  250  feet.     If  the  lights  were 


- 100 ft— 


all  bunched  at  the  end  of  the  line,  the  distance  to  the  center 
of  distribution  would  then  be  the  same  as  the  length  of  the 
line,  and  the  length  of  wire  through  which  the  6  amperes 
would  flow  would  be  3  X  150  =  300  feet.  If  the  lights  were 
spaced  uniformly  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  the 
average  distance  would  then  be  '  5 "  =  75  feet  and  the  average 
length  of  wire  used  in  making  calculations  for  drop  would 
be  150  feet.  By  laying  out  a  plan  of  the  wiring,  the  average 
distance  over  which  the  current  is  transmitted  can  usually 
be  determined  without  much  trouble  and  close  enough  for 
practical  purposes. 
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EFFECT     OF     CONXECTIXG     LOW- VOLT  AGE     CURREXT    AlO) 
LAMPS   TO  WIRING   CALCULATED   FOR   HIGH  VOLTAGE. 

84.  The  percentage  of  drop  on  any  system  of  wiring  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  voltage,  if  the 
watts  transmitted  are  the  same.  That  is,  if  we  have  1  volt 
lost  in  transmitting  100  watts  at  220  volts  over  a  certain 
wire,  we  will  have  4  volts  lost  in  transmitting  100  watts  at 
110  volts  over  the  same  resistance,  and  16  volts  lost  in  trans- 
mitting at  55  volts.  Let  us  see  what  would  be  the  result  if 
the  factory  wired  for  220  volts,  3  per  cent,  loss,  were  con- 
nected to  52-volt  supply  wires  and  furnished  with  52-volt 
lamps. 

40  52-volt  lamps  taking  1  ampere  each,  40  amperes. 
5  alternating  arc  lamps 50  amperes. 

Total  current 90  amperes. 

.627  X  .3    X  90  =  16.93  volts  lost  in  mains. 
2.53    X  .28  X  10  =    7.08  volts  lost  in  branches. 

Total  =  24.01  volts  lost  in  wiring. 

The  actual  volts  drop  will  not  be  as  great  as  this  because 
the  current  will  not  be  as  great,  owing  to  the  resistance  of 
the  lines;  for  the  lamps  being  supplied  with  considerably 
less  than  52  volts  will  not  take  their  full  amount  of  current. 
These  figures  will  be  correct,  however,  if  the  lamps  take 
1  ampere  each  (as  would  25-volt  8-candlepower  lamps  if  they 
were  sui)stitute(l  for  the  52-volt  16-candlepower  lamps). 
Here,  then,  is  a  loss  of  about  50  per  cent,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  power  transmitted  of  50  per  cent.  Leaving  the 
52-volt  lamps  in  place,  the  actual  voltage  will  be  (since 
the  resistance  of  the  lines  is  about  equal  to  one-half  that 
of  the  lamps,  or  one-third  the  total  resistance)  about 
;}5  volts.  The  main  lines,  moreover,  will  not  carry  a  current 
of  00  amperes  safely. 

85.  Selection  of  Flttlnf^s  for  320- Volt  Wiring,— In 

*220-volt  wiring  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
fittings.  Cut-outs,  sockets,  and  switches  designed  for 
110- volt  working  and  not  improved  during  recent  years  so 
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place. 


as  to  comply  with  the  severer  requirements  of  the  present 
day  must  not  be  used  on  higher  voltages.  Keyless  sockets 
should  be  used  for  220-volt  work  and  the  lamps  controlled 
by  switches;  no  rosettes  with  fuses  should  be  installed,  fuses 
being  placed  in  approved  cut-outs,  one  of  which  should 
be  provided  for  each  ten  lamps  or  less.  If  proper  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  procure  good  cut-outs,  sockets,  and 
switches,  there  is  no  especial  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in 
a20-volt  work,  though  the  lamps  are  not  as  efficient  as  can 
be  procured  for  lower  voltages. 

Fig.  44  (a)  and  (d)  shows  two  cut-outs  designed  especially 
for  'i20-volt  work.  The  construction  is  such  as  to  secure 
higher  insulation  and  less  liability  ^^_^^^_^-_^— — ^ 
to  arcing  than  with  the  ordinary  (, 
llO-voIt  fittings.  Fig.  44  {a)  is  a  r 
three-wire  branch  block  shown  [ 
without  the  fuses  i 
Fig.  44  (S)  is  a  ihree-v 
block  with  the  fuses  /  in  their 
proper  position.  These  fuses  are 
of  the  enclosed  type;  i.  e.,  the 
fuse  is  enclosed  in  an  insulating 
holder  that,  in  this  case,  is  held  | 
by  clips  ^,^,  {a). 

Enclosed  fuses  have  of  late 
years  become  quite  common, 
idea  is  to  prevent  the  fuse  arcing 
when  it  blows  and  also  to  pro- 
tect it.  It-  is  claimed  that 
enclosed  fuses  are  more  reliable 
than  open  ones,  because  they  may 
be  depended  on  to  blow  mure 
nearly  at  their  rated  current. 
Open  fuses  often  come  in  contact 
with  the  cold  porcelain  base,  and 
this  has  a  marked  influence  on 
their  fu.sing  point.  Drafts  of 
air  may  also  influence  the  fusing 
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point  considerably.  Enclosed  fuses  are  now  very  generally 
used  for  110-,  220-,  and  500- volt  work. 

86.  Size   of  Wire   for  Three-Wire   System. — If  it  is 

desired  to  wire  the  shop  which  we  have  been  considering 
for  110-volt  lamps  on  the  Edison  three-wire  system,  the  sizes 
of  the  main  wires  required  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  220-volt 
two-wire  system,  and  a  third,  or  neutral,  wire  must  be 
installed.  This  is  usually  placed  between  the  other  two, 
and  if  the  wires  are  put  upon  cleats,  three-wire  cleats  may 
be  used.  The  neutral  wire  must  not  l?e  smaller  than  will  be 
required  for  the  safe  carrying  capacity  for  the  current  of  all 
the  lamps  on  one  side  of  the  circuit.  In  this  case,  that  cur- 
rent is  25  amperes  and  the  wire  must  not  be  smaller  than 
No.  10.  It  should  be  larger,  to  prevent  unbalancing  when 
lamps  are  turned  off. 

87.  Unbalancing:  of  Three-Wire  System. — The   un- 

balancing  of  a  three-wire  system  with  the  three  wires  of  equal 
size  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  45  (a)  and  {d).  When  the  system 
is  balanced  as  in  (^),  we  have  3  amperes  in  the  outside  wires 
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to^ ^0 


-/i?K" 


E  ^ JAnyp^r,^.  ^WhWk    '^^^^- 


-//OK 


(a) 


-hjj  C g*  /4/w/v/y.5-. 


-ffZV^ 


/Ampere  J^  k  'J^2j\t 


(h) 

Fig.  45. 


and  no  current  in  the  neutral.  We  will  take  the  pressure 
between  .  /  and  C  or  C  and  li  as  112  volts,  and  between  /» 
and  D  or  D  and  /*' as  110  volts.  There  is,  therefore,  a  drop 
of  2  volts  in  A  B  and  also  a  drop  of  2  volts  in  E  P.     The 
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resistance  oi  A  B,  C  D,  and  E  /^must,  therefore,  be  f  ohm, 
in  order  to  give  a  drop  of  2  volts  with  a  current  of  3  amperes. 
If  the  load  becomes  unbalanced,  as  in  (^),  there  will  be  a 
current  of  3  amperes  in  A  B^  as  before,  2  amperes  in  C  Z>, 
and  1  ampere  in  E  F.  The  drop  inAB  will  be  |  X  3  =  2  volts ; 
in  C  A  I  X  2  =  1^  volts;  in  E  E,  f  x  1  =  |  volt.  The  total 
drop  in  the  two  outside  wires  will  now  be  2  +  f  =  2|  volts, 
and  hence  the  pressure  between  the  outside  wires  at  the 
end  of  the  line  must  be  224  —  2|  =  221^  volts.  Taking  the 
upper  side  of  the  circuit,  we  have  3  amperes  flowing  out 
through  A  B  and  2  amperes  flowing  back  through  C  D\  the 
drop  on  this  side  must,  therefore,  be  2  +  li  =  '^i  volts  and 
the  pressure  between  j5  and  D  must  be  112  —  3J  =  108|  volts. 
The  pressure  between  B  and  E  is  221 J  volts;  hence,  the 
pressure  between  D  and  /'must  be  221J  —  108f  =112|. 
The  result  of  the  uneven  load  is,  therefore,  that  the  voltage 
rises  in  the  lightly  loaded  side  and  falls  on  the  side  having  a 
heavy  load.  If  the  neutral  wire  were  smaller,  this  unbalan- 
cing would  be  greater. 

The  branch  lines  of  a  three-wire  system  must  be  calculated 
for  the  proper  current  and  drop  on  110  volts  as  two-wire 
circuits,  because  these  branches  are  simple  two-wire  circuits. 
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TTNTFOBM  DROP  IN  TEEDEB  LINES. 

1,  In  installations  where  there  are  many  sets  of  feeder 
lines  running  to  various  departments,  it  is  usual  to  allow  a 
certain  loss  in  the  feeders  and  a  certain  other  loss  in  the  dis- 
tribution wires.  The  loss  in  all  feeders  is  made  the  same, 
and  the  dynamo  is  operated  at  a  higher  voltage  than  the 
lamps  will  stand,  with  the  intention  of  losing  a  definite 
amount  before  the  lamps  are  reached.  It  is  important  that 
the  voltage  at  the  lamps  should  never  exceed  that  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

3.  Fig.  1  represents  a  factory,  such  as  a  wagon  works 
or  furniture  factory.  Only  the  outlines  of  the  buildings  are 
indicated.  The  dynamo  and  switchboard  are  located  at  D 
in  the  engine  room.  The  various  centers  of  distribution  are 
to  be  at  or  near  the  centers  of  the  various  floors.  A  sepa- 
rate pair  of  mains  is  to  be  run  to  each  distribution  center. 
Where  elevator  shafts  are  convenient,  they  are  used  to 
run  risers  to  the  upper  floors.  In  the  case  illustrated  there 
are  fourteen  pairs  of  feeder  wires,  each  pair  being  repre- 
sented by  one  line  in  the  figure. 

A  115-volt  dynamo  and  110- volt  lamps  are  to  be  used.  A 
loss  of  2  volts  is  to  be  allowed  in  the  distribution  wires  and 
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a  loss  of  3  volts  in  the  feeders,  irrespective  of  their  length. 
The  figure  shows  the  plan  of  the  feeders  on  one  floor  only; 
the  small  round  dots  indicate  risers. 
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The  resistance  per  1,000  feet  of  these  feeders  required  to 
give  a  drop  of  3  volts  and  the  nearest  sizes  of  wires  obtain- 
able, are  calculated  as  follows: 

3 

Shop  A,  — —  =    .461,  No.    6  has  .395  ohm  per  1,000  feet. 

3 

^^^P  ^»  o7^ T^  =  1.000,  No.  10  has  .999  ohm  per  1,000  feet. 

3 
Shop  Cy  — -jy  =    .882,  No.  10  has  .999  ohm  per  1,000  feet. 

3 

Shop  A  KK OK  =    •'*29»  No.    6  has  .395  ohm  per  1,000  feet. 

3.  This  method  of  calculating  required  sizes  of  wires  can 
be  applied  to  any  kind  of  wiring  for  any  practical  purpose ; 
but  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  figuring  out  each  case,  wiring 
tables  have  been  prepared  by  which  the  proper  size  can  be 
determined  without  calculation. 


CALCTTLATION  OF  WIRE   SIZES  IN  TERMS  OF  RESISTANCE 

PER   1,000   FEET. 

4.  Calculations  based  on  resistance  per  1,000  feet,  such 
as  have  been  made  in  previous  examples,  may  be  put  in  the 
shape  of  a  formula  as  follows: 

_   e  X  1,000  .^  . 

in  which  r„.  is  the  resistance  of  1,000  feet  of  the  wire  to  be 
used,  e  the  drop  in  volts,  D  the  distance  measured  in  feet, 
and  C  the  current  measured  in  amperes. 

For  example,  to  carry  10  amperes  600  feet  (600  X  2 
=  1,200  feet  of  wire)  with  3  volts  drop,  the  resistance  per 
1,000  feet  will  be: 

r    =     ^  ^^}'^^^^^  =  .250  ohm  per  1,000  feet. 
"*      2  X  600  X  10  ^        ' 

No.  4  wire  has  about  this  resistance,  as  may  be  seen  by 
consulting  a  wire  table 
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*  5.    Wiring:  Table  Giving  Distances  for  Drop  of  1  Volt. 

In  Table  I,  distances  in  feet  are  given  in  the  top  horizontal 
line.  Beneath  these  distances  are  columns  containing  num- 
bers that  designate  the  proper  size  of  wire  to  use  to  obtain  a 
drop  of  1  volt  when  the  wire  carries  the  current  given  in  the 
corresponding  line  in  the  left-hand  column. 

If  it  is  desired,  for  example,  to  find  the  size  of  wire  neces- 
sary to  get  a  loss  of  not  more  than  1  volt  with  20  amperes, 
and  a  distance  of  140  feet  (i.  e.,  two  wires,  140  feet  long, 
side  by  side),  we  look  under  140  and  to  the  right  of  20  and 
find  the  figure  2.  No.  2  wire  will  be  required.  If  it  is 
desired  to  find  the  wire  required  for  a  loss  of  2  volts  with 
20  amperes  and  a  distance  of  140  feet,  we  may  divide  the 
distance  by  the  loss  in  volts  and  use  the  table  as  before; 
i.  e.,  under  70  and  to  the  right  of  20  is  found  5.  No.  5  is 
the  proper  wire.  Or,  we  may  use  the  distance  given  and 
divide  the  current  by  the  number  of  volts;  i.  e.,  under  140 
and  to  the  right  of  10  is  found  5.  The  table  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  Where  very  great 
exactness  is  desired,  it  is  better  to  calculate  the  lines.  For 
the  smaller  sizes  in  this  table,  the  nearest  even  sizes  of  wire 
are  given  because  the  odd  sizes  are  not  ordinarily  used. 


CAIiCUIiATIOX  OF  WIRES  IX  TERMS  OP  CIRCULAR  MILS. 

6.  In  the  table  of  Safe  Carrying  Capacities  (Part  1),  the 
wires  are  listed  both  by  number  (B.  &  S.  gauge)  and  by 
circular  mils.  Cables  having  no  B.  &  S.  gauge  number 
are  listed  by  circular  mils  only.  Large  cables  of  any  desired 
cross-section  in  circular  mils  are  ijiade  to  order  by  all  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  insulated  wires. 

It  is  often  more  convenient  to  calculate  the  size  of  wires 
or  cables  in  terms  of  circular  mils  than  in  terms  of  resist- 
ance per  1,000  feet;  and  calculations  in  terms  of  circular  mils 
are  applicable  to  wires  or  cables  of  any  size  or  shape.  A 
mil  is  another  name  for  j^^-q  inch. 

A  round  wire  1  mil  in  diameter  has  a  cross-section  of 
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1  circular  mil.    A  copper  wire  1  mil  (y^jVir  inch)  in  diameter 
and  1  foot  long  (1  mil-foot)  has  a  resistance  of  10.8  ohms; 
or,  1  mil' foot  of  pure  copper  has  10,8  ohms  resistance  at  75°  F. 
A  wire  2  mils  in  diameter  has  a  section  of  4  circular  mils 
(abbreviated  4  C.  M.);  3  mils  in  diameter,  9  circular  mils; 
4  mils,  16  circular  mils;  5  mils,  25  circular  mils;  x  mils, 
x^   circular  mils.       The  circular   mils  cross-section   of  any 
round  ivire  is  equal  to  the  square  of  its  diameter  in  mils. 
The  circular  mils  of  any  conductor  of  other  shape  are  equal 
to  its  area  in  square  mils  multiplied  by  1.273  or  divided  by 
.7854.     For  instance,  the  circular  mils  of  0000  wire  (diam. 
=  460  mils)  =  460^  =  211,600  circular  mils,  while  a  bar  of 
copper  \  inch  by  \  inch  (250  mils  by  500  mils)  has  a  section 
of   250  X  500  =  125,000   square   mils   or   250  X  500  X  1.273 
=  159,125  circular  mils. 

7.  If  the  length  in  feet  of  a  wire  is  known  and  also  its 
area  in  circular  mils,  the  resistance  may  at  once  be  deter- 
mined by  the  formula 

R  =  ^.^  ^y.  (2.) 

cir.  mils  ' 

In  this  formula,  L  must  be  the  total  length  of  wire  \n  feet. 
Also,  since  the  drop  r  in  a  circuit  is  equal  to  the  current  C 
X  resistance  A',  we  have 

Drop  c  = -. -, ;  (3.) 

cir.  mils  ' 

or  if  the  drop  is  given  and  we  are  required  to  find  the  size  of 
wire  to  give  this  drop,  we  may  put  formula  3  in  the  form 

^.         .,         Cx  L  X  10.8  ,-  , 

Lir.  mils  = .  (4:.) 

e  ^ 

In  these  formulas  L  is  the  total  length  of  the  circuit,  i.  e., 
the  distance  to  the  lamps  and  back  again.  If  the  distance  to 
the  lamps,  one  way,  is  called  Z^,  we  may  put  formula  -4  in  the 
form 

C\'            . ,            v  1 .  U  X  C'   X  -Ly  /  Bf  \ 

^ir.  mils  = .  (o«) 
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8,  This  last  formula  will  generally  be  found  as  useful  as 
any  that  can  be  given  for  interior-wiring  calculations.  It 
will  be  well  to  commit  it  to  memory,  because  one  does  not 
always  have  a  wiring  table  at  hand  when  calculations  are  to 
be  made  and,  besides,  calculations  have  often  to  be  made 
that  are  beyond  the  range  of  the  tables.  It  can  be  applied  to 
any  two-wire  system  or  to  the  three-wire  system,  as  illustrated 
by  the  following  examples: 

Example  1. — By  means  of  formula  5,  calculate  the  size  of  wire 
necessary  to  supply  80  16  c.  p.  lamps  situated  at  a  distance  of  200  feet 
from  the  center  of  distribution.     The  allowable  drop  is  to  be  3  volts. 

Solution. — We  have  D  =  200  and  <•  =  3.  Each  16-candlepower 
lamp  will  take  about  \  ampere ;  hence,  C  =  40. 

Cir.  mils  =  ^^-^  X  r  X  ^"  =  67.600. 

or  between  No.  2  and  No.  8  B.  &  S.     No.  2  wire  would  likely  be  used. 

Example  2. — Calculate  the  size  of  wire  necessary  to  supply  100  lamps 
on  a  110-220- volt  three-wire  system.  The  distance  from  the  center  of 
distribution  to  the  lamps  is  250  feet  and  the  drop  on  each  side  of  the 
system  is  not  to  exceed  3  volts.  The  lights  are  supposed  to  be 
-balanced.  50  lamps  on  each  side. 

Solution. — The  simplest  method  of  solving  this  problem  is  to  treat 
it  as  if  it  were  a  two-wire  system  and  use  formula  6.  Each  pair  of 
lamps  will  take  \  ampere;  hence,  the  current  in  the  outside  wires, 
when  all  the  lamps  are  burning,  will  be  ^^  =  25  amperes  instead  of 
J^  =  50  amperes,  as  it  would  have  been  if  a  two- wire  system  were  used. 
The  allowable  drop  on  each  side  of  the  circuit  is  3  volts ;  hence,  the 
total  drop  in  the  outside  wires  will  be  6  volts.     We  have,  then, 

Cir.  mils  =  ^^  «  X  ^  X  '^^  =  22.500. 

A  No.  6  wire  will  be  large  enough  and  also  would  most  likely  be 
installed  for  the  neutral. 

The  same  method  may  be  used  for  a  220-440-volt  three- 
wire  system,  except  that  in  estimating  the  current,  allow 
about  .3  ampere  for  each  pair  of  lamps  instead  of  .5  ampere, 
as  in  the  previous  case. 

9.  Sstlination  of  Current  Required  by  liamps. — As 

previously    mentioned,    it  is   customary  in  estimating   the 
current  taken  by  lamps  to  allow  about  ^  ampere  for  each 
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110- volt  16-candlepower  lamp,  and  others  according  to  the 
values  given.  The  most  accurate  way,  however,  is  to  figure 
the  current  from  the  total  watts  supplied  and  the  known 
voltage.     For  a  two- wire  system  the  current  is  as  follows: 

^  number  of  lamps  X  watts  per  lamp  ,^  , 

Current  =  - ,-  — — — j ^.  (6.) 

voltage  at  lamps  ^    ' 

For  a  balanced  three-wire  system 

number  of  lamps  X  watts  per  lamp  ,«, , 

C:urrent  =  —r- r— ^^— ^-^ .    ^    ^  .     ^    .  (7. 

voltage  between  outside  wires  at  lamps 

These  formulas  are  general  and  apply  to  lamps  of  any 
efficiency. 


CALCULATIONS  FOR  AL.TERXATING  CITRRKNT. 

10.  For  ordinary  two-  or  three-wire  work  with  alterna- 
ting current,  calculations  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as 
for  direct  current.  When  wiring  is  done  in  conduit,  the  two 
wires  should  be  run  in  the  same  conduit,  otherwise  inductive 
effects  will  greatly  reduce  the  voltage  at  the  lamps.  With 
ordinary  open  wiring,  the  induced  counter  E.  M.  P.  is  not 
usually  large  enough  to  produce  any  noticeable  effects, 
especially  when  the  load  consists  wholly  of  lamps. 

11.  CulcMilatioii  of  Jjines  for  Three-Phase  Tjlg^htin^ 
Mains. — If  lights  only  are  operated  on  a  balanced  three- 
phase  three-wire  system,  the  following  formula  may  be  used 
to  determine  the  cross-section  of  the  lines: 

^.       ,          .,         10.8  X  IVx  D  ,^  ^ 

Circular  mils  = 7^ — -^  (8.) 

LL   /\   C 

where     \V  —  total  number  of  watts  supplied; 

J)  =  distance  in  feet  to  distributing  center; 
R  z=z  voltage  at  lamps; 
e  =  drop  in  volts. 

ExAMPLK. — Three  hundred  16-candlepo\ver  55-watt  lamps  are  to  be 
operated  on  the  three-phase  system  at  a  distanee  of  100  feet  from  the 
source  of  supply.     The  E.  M.  F.  between  any  two  lines  at  the  lamps  is 
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to  be  110  volts,  and  the  drop  in  the  line  must  not  exceed  3  volts;  find 
the  size  of  wire  required. 

Solution.—      1^=800x55,  iE'=110.  <r  =  3,  Z>  =  100; 

hence.  Circular  mils  =  — '■ 7771 — !r =  54,000, 

110  X  o 

or  about  No.  8  B.  &  S.  wire.     Ana. 

In  this  example  the  lights  will  be  divided  equally  between 
the  three  phases,  i.  e.,  100  lights  on  each  phase.  Formula  8 
may  also  be  used  for  a  four-wire  two-phase  system,  but  in 
this  case  four  wires  are  needed  as  against  three  wires  in  the 
three-phase  system. 

The  current  in  each  line  of  the  balanced  three-phase  sys- 
tem will  be 

IV 

where  Wis  the  total  number  of  watts  supplied;  i.  e.,  three 
times  the  watts  on  one  phase. 

For  a  four-wire  two-phase  system,  the  current  in  each 
wire  will  be 

C=iJ,  (10.) 

because  this  is  practically  equivalent  to  two  ordinary  single- 
phase  systems,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 


OTHER  FORMS  OF  WIRING  TABI.E8. 

12.  Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  wire  calculations,  the 
attention  of  the  student  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  methods  of  arranging  wiring  tables  than  that  given  in 
Table  I,  for  it  is  easy  to  produce  several  arrangements  of 
the  same  matter.  The  table  that  one  is  most  accustomed 
to  use  seems  the  simplest.  Tables  calculated  for  incandes- 
cent lamps,  instead  of  for  amperes,  are  useless  for  general 
work  and  should  not  be  used  for  calculating  wiring  for 
lamps,  unless  it  is  known  that  the  efficiency  of  the  lamps 
on  which  the  table  is  based  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lamps  to 
be  used. 
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Table  II  is  very  convenient  because  it  gives  the  distance 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  required  drop.  To  use  it, 
divide  the  number  of  amperes  transmitted  by  the  number 
of  volts  drop  desired.  Find  the  nearest  number  to  this 
result  in  the  line  of  amperes;  below  this  find  the  distance  in 
feet  most  nearly  corresponding  to  the  given  distance ;  to  the 
left  of  this,  in  the  column  of  wire  sizes,  is  given  the  number 
of  the  required  wire. 

For  example,  to  find  the  size  of  wire  to  transmit  15  am- 
peres 140  feet  with  3  volts  loss,  divide  15  by  3  and  find 
the  quotient  5  in  the  line  of  amperes.  In  the  column 
below,  we  find  the  nearest  distance  153,  and  to  the  left  of 
this  the  size  of  wire  required,  No.  8. 

13.  Probably  the  most  convenient  of  all  methods  of  cal- 
culation, after  one  is  accustomed  to  using  it,  is  the  graphical 
method,  in  which  amperes  and  distances  are  laid  off  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  and  the  wires  corresponding  to  differ- 
ent values  of  these  quantities,  for  the  loss  of  1  volt,  are  rep- 
resented by  curved  lines.  Figs.  2  and  3  are  diagrams  of  this 
kind.  Notice  that  every  wire  curve  is  dotted  for  a  short 
distance  for  currents  larger  than  the  maximum  allowed  by 
the  Underwriters'  rules  for  that  size  of  wire.  In  determining 
the  size  of  wire  from  these  diagrams,  do  not  use  the  dotted 
portions  of  the  curves.  If  a  point  should  come  near  one 
of  the  dotted  sections,  use  the  next  larger  size  of  wire. 

To  use  such  a  diagram,  find  the  point  where  the  lines  rep- 
resenting amperes  and  given  distance  intersect,  and  take  the 
wire  indicated  by  the  wire  line  nearest  this  point.  Unless 
the  wire  line  is  very  close,  take  the  larger  wire  of  the  two 
lines  on  each  side  of  the  intersection  point. 

For  example,  to  find  the  wire  required  for  7  volts  loss 
in  a  distance  of  125  feet,  with  21  amperes,  we  divide 
21  by  7,  which  gives  3 ;  where  the  line  of  3  amperes  inter- 
sects the  line  of  125  feet,  we  are  between  the  lines  repre- 
senting No.  10  and  No.  12  wire.  The  point  lies  about 
midway  between  the  two  curves,  and  hence  we  use  the 
larger  size  of  wire.  No.  10. 


be  borne  in  mind  that  lamps  burning  on  lower  voltages  t 
110  take  more  current,  and  those  burning  on  higher  i 
ages  take  less  current.  An  ampere  per  lamp  for  53-w 
lamps,  J  ampere  per  lamp  for  10-t-  or  HO-volt  lamps,  i 
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.3  ampere  per  lamp  for  220-volt  lamps  is  a  safe  basis  for  cal- 
culations where   good   lamps  are   used.      Also,  it  roust  be 


I      S     §     g     g     g     S 
-  j.no/\  3NO  do  dOdQ  3A10  Oi  (AtfM  a 


remembered  that  "per  cent,  drop"  and   "volts  drop"  are 
very  different  things,  as  set  down  in  Table  III. 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  represent  the  actual  drop 
in  volts  for  the  line  voltage  at  the  top  of  each  column,  with 
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the  percentages  of  drop  given  in  the  left-hand  column.  For 
example,  a  drop  of  5  per  cent,  on  a  voltage  of  150  would 
give  7.5  volts. 

TABIiE    in. 


• 

u 

• 

Line  Voltages. 

U 

52 

104 

110 

150 

220 

250 

^ 

1 

.52 

1.04 

1.1 

1.5 

2.2 

2.5 

2 

1.04 

2.08 

2.2 

3.0 

4.4 

5.0 

3 

1.56 

3.12 

3.3 

4.5 

6.6 

•     7.5 

5 

2.60 

5.20 

5.5 

7.5 

11.0 

12.5 

7 

3.64 

7.28 

7.7 

10.5 

15.4 

17.5 

10 

5.20 

10.40 

11.0 

15.0 

22.0 

25.0 

15 

7.80 

15.60 

16.5 

22.5 

33.0 

37.5 

FUSE  PROTECTIOX   FOR  CONDUCTORS    IX    MULTIPLE. 

15.  It  is  frequently  desirable  to  run  two  or  more  small 
wires  in  multiple,  instead  of  one  large  w^re  or  cable,  either 
for  convenience  in  handling  the  wires,  to  obtain  a  certain 
carrying  capacity  with  the  use  of  less  copper,  to  use  material 
that  happens  to  be  at  hand,  or  for  other  reasons.  When 
two  or  more  wires  are  run  thus  and  are  connected  together 
at  their  ends,  separate  fuses  must  be  placed  in  series  with 
each  wire,  and  not  one  fuse  for  all  the  wires  in  multiple. 

Fig.  4  ((f)  and  (/>)  illustrates  the  correct  and  the  incorrect 
methods  of  connecting  such  cables.  Multiple  conductors 
of  this  kind  may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage  in  over- 
hauling or  remodeling  old  work,  where  the  wires  originally 
installed  are  too  small,  and  in  wiring  an  old  building  by  the 
use  of  molding,  where  large  wires  cannot  be  handled  with- 
out defacing  the  walls. 
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For  convenience  in  comparing  the  conductivities  of  wires, 
Table  IV  is  given.  As  an  illustration,  it  is  seen  from  the 
table  that  instead  of  a  single  No.  2  wire  we  might  use  four 
No.  6  wires;  two  No.  5;  four  No.  8;  etc.  Of  course,  noth- 
ing smaller  than  No.  14  can  be  used  for  interior  wiring. 

A*/i?  Wfres  S^Am^rea  eac/f  or  Jess. 


I 


rTo0ra/fc/fOftes       ^OAm^re /usesto 
\  Off^ lam^  pro/scfAf^H)V\fires, 

(a) 

A/»/Omres. 


\ 


&5 Ampere /us^  or 
J  fsss  topratecf 


To  Switchboard, 


I 


^ 

^ 


i 


63Amp9r9  /iuse. 


w 


Fig.  4. 


The  conductivity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  total 
cross-section  of  all  the  conductors  in  multiple,  and  the 
total  resistance  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  total  cross- 
section. 

16.  Circuits  of  several  wires  in  multiple  are  sometimes 
run  where  a  large  drop  in  voltage  is  not  objectionable,  but 
where  a  single  wire  small  enough  to  produce  that  drop  will 
not  carry  the  current  safely.  Two  or  more  small  wires  will 
safely  carry  more  current  than  one  large  wire  of  equivalent 
cross-section,  because  two  small  wires  have  a  greater  sur- 
face area  from  which  the  heat  can  escape  than  has  one  wire 
of  twice  the  cross-section.  For  instance,  suppose  it  is 
desired  to  run  wires  in  molding  to  secure  a  drop  of  4  volts 
with  65  amperes  over  a  distance  of  100  feet.  Calculating 
the  required  size  of  wire  by  means  of  Table  II,  we  see  that 
No.  5  will  give  the  required  drop.     But  No.  5  rubber-covered 
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wire  will  safely  carry  only  64  amperes,  while  65  amperes 
are  to  be  transmitted.  By  using  two  No.  8  wires,  which  are 
equivalent  in  cross-section  to  one  No.  6,  we  can  safely  carry 
the  current  with  the  specified  drop.  If  the  current  were 
still  greater,  we  could  use  one  No.  8  and  two  No.  10  wires 
with  about  the  same  results.  However,  such  arrangements 
to  secure  a  drop  are  only  used  in  emergencies  or  under 
special  conditions,  and  are  usually  only  temporary  expedi- 
ents. 

17.  Calculation  of  Wires  In  Multiple. — If  a  number 
of  wires  are  connected  in  multiple, 

^  =  7"+ 7-  +  -+ etc., 

where  R  is  the  combined  resistance  of  the  wires  and 
r,,  r„  r„  etc.  their  separate  resistances. 

To  apply  this  formula,  suppose  that  a  wireman  at  a  dis- 
tance from  a  supply  house  has  on  hand  a  large  amount 
of  No.  12  wire,  but  no  larger  wire,  and  that  he  desires  to 
run  mains  to  carry  a  current  of  40  amperes  150  feet  with 
3  volts  loss.  How  many  No.  12  wires  should  be  connected 
in  multiple  to  secure  this  result  ? 

Resistance  of  line  = —  =  -r\  =  .075  ohm. 

amperes        * 

The  total  length  of  line  =  150  X  2  =  300,  or  .3  thousand 

075 
feet.      The    resistance    of    the   line    per    1,000   feet  =  ^— -- 

.o 

=  .25  ohm.  Now,  1,000  feet  of  No.  12  wire  has  a  resist- 
ance of  about  1.580  ohms.  All  the  wires  in  multiple  are  to 
be  No.  12;  hence,  r^  =  r^=z  r^=:  1.58G. 

Let  X  =  the  number  of  No.  12  wires  required;  then  in  the 
formula  given  above,  we  have  R  =  .25,  and  since  r,,  r„  r„ 

111  X 

etc.    are    all   equal, 1 1 \-  etc.    must   equal 


r.^  r.^  r.^  ^         1.586' 


9 


1  X 

Hence,  -—:=-— — ,  whence  ;r=G.3.     Six  No.   12  wires  in 
.25       1.580 

multiple  will  answer  the  purpose. 
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Let  us  take  another  example.  In  an  old  building,  wired 
with  too  much  drop,  it  is  desired  to  reenforce  the  mains  so 
as  to  reduce  the  drop  to  2  volts.  A  circuit  of  No.  8  wire 
carrying  20  amperes  a  distance  of  200  feet  is  to  be  reen- 
forced.     What  size  of  wire  should  be  used  ? 

Total  resistance  of  the  line  should  be  ^  =  .1  ohm.  Since 
this  line,  whose  resistance  is  to  be  .1  ohm,  is  400  feet  long 
both  ways,  then  the  resistance  per  1,000  feet  must  be 
.1  X  VffV  =  "^^  ohm.  The  resistance  of  a  No.  8  wire  per 
1,000  feet  =  .627  ohm.  Let  r,  =  .627  and  r,  =  the  resistance 
per  1,000  feet  of  the  wire  required. 

Then  we  have,  by  substituting  in  the  formula  -]y  =  — h  — » 
+  "  ^r  r"  =   o^  -  -71^  =  2.41 ;  hence,  r,  =  .41o. 


.25      .627   '   r,      r,      .25       .627 


A  No.   6  wire  of  which  the  resistance  is  .394  ohm  per 
1,000  feet  most  nearly  meets  this  requirement. 


WIRING   IN   DAMP  PliACES. 

18.  Where  wiring  is  done  in  damp  places,  special  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  and  special  rules  observed.  The 
following  Underwriters'  rules  apply  to  this  work: 

Wires— 

///  danify  places,  such  as  breweries^  sugar  houses, 
packing  houses,  stables,  dye  houses^  paper  or  pulp 
viills,  or  buildings  especially  liable  to  moisture,  or 
acid,  or  other  fumes  liable  to  injure  the  wires  or 
their  insulation,  except  luhere  used  for  pendants  : 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  rubber-insulating 
covering. 

b.  Must  be  rigidly  supported  on  non-combus- 
tible, non-absorptive  insulators  that  separate  the 
wire  at  least  1  inch  from  the  surface  wired  over, 
and  wires  must  be  kept  apart  at  least  2^  inches  for 
voltages  up  to  300  and  4  inches  for  higher  voltages. 

Rigid  supporting  requires  under  ordinary  conditions, 
where  wiring  over  flat  surfaces,  supports  at  least  every 
4^  feet.     If  the  wires  are  liable  to  be  disturbed,  the  distance 
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between  supports  should  be  shortened.  In  buildings  of  mill 
constnictiun.  mains  of  No.  8  B,  &  S.  wire  or  over,  where  not 
liable  to  be  disturbed,  may  be  separated  about  4  inches,  and 
run  from  timber  to  timber,  not  breaking  around,  and  may  be 
supported  at  each  timber  only. 

c.     Must  have  no  joints  or  splices. 

Sockets. — 

a.  In  rooms  where  inflammable  gases  may  exist, 
the  incandescent  lamp  and  socket  must  be  enclosed 
in  a  vapor-tight  globe  and  supported  on  a  pipe 
hanger,  wired  with  appren'cd  rubber-covered  wire 
soldered  directly  to  the  circuit. 

b.  In  damp  or  wet  places  or  over  specially 
inflammable  stuff,  waterproof  sockets  must  be  used. 

When  waterproof  sockets  are  used,  thej;  should  be  hung 
by  separate  stranded  rubber-covered  wires,  not  smaller 
than  No.  14  B.  &  S.,  which  should  preferably  be  twisted 
together  when  the  drop  is  over  8  feet.  These  wires  should 
be  soldered  direct  to  the  circuit  wires,  but  supported  inde- 
pendently of  them. 

19.  Fig.  5  shows  a  waterproof  globe  for  use  where 
inflammable  gases  may  exist.  In  wiring  damp  cellars,  it  is 
especially  desirable  to  have  the  lamps 
divided  among  several  small  circuits, 
so  that  the  blowing  of  a  fuse  will  not 
put  out  many  lamps.  In  such  work, 
rosettes  should  never  be  used,  but 
the  drop  wires  should  be  soldered 
direct  to,  but  preferably  not  sup- 
ported by,  the  line  wires,  and  the 
joints  should  be  thoroughly  wrapped 
with  insulating  tape.  The  cut-outs 
should  be  placed  outside  the  cellars,  m 
a  dry  place  if  possible,  otherwise  they 
should  be  placed  in  waterproof  boxi  s 

20.  Rubber-Covered  Wire.— /;■ 
all  kinds  of  work,  iwcept  open  wotk 
in  dry  places,  rubber-covered  'wire  must 
be  used.  The  Underwriters  require 
it  to  comply  with  the  following  speci- 
fications; 


From 

18  to 

From 

14  to 

From 

7  to 

From 

1  to 

From 

0000  to 
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Kubber-CoTered  Wire. — 

a.  Copper  for  conductors  must  be  thoroughly 
tinned. 

Insulation  for  voltages  between  0  and  600: 

b.  Must  be  of  rubber  or  other  approved  sub- 
stance and  be  of  a  thickness  not  less  than  that  given 
in  the  following  table  for  B.  &  S.  gauge  sizes: 

16,  inclusive,  ^^' 
8,  inclusive,  -^^' 
2,  inclusive,  ^' 
0000,  inclusive,  -^' 
500,000,  C.  M.  ^V 

From  500,000  to  1,000,000,  C.  M.  -g?/ 

Larger  than  1,000,000,  C.  M.  \' 

Measurements  of  insulating  wall  are  to  be  made 
at  the  thinnest  portion. 

c.  The  completed  coverings  must  show  an  insu- 
lation resistance  of  at  least  100  megohms  (100,000,- 
000  ohms)  per  mile  during  30  days'  immersion  in 
water  at  70°  F. 

d.  Each  foot  of  the  completed  covering  must 
show  a  dielectric  strength  sufficient  to  resist 
throughout  5  minutes  the  application  of  an  electro- 
motive force  of  3,000  volts  per  -^  inch  thickness  of 
insulation  under  the  following  conditions: 

The  source  of  alternating  electromotive  force 
shall  he  a  transformer  of  at  least  1  kilowatt  capac- 
ity. The  application  of  the  electromotive  force 
shall  first  be  made  at  4,000  volts  for  5  minutes  and 
then  the  voltage  increased  by  steps  of  not  over 
3, ()()()  volts,  each  held  for  5  minutes,  until  the  rup- 
ture of  the  insulation  occurs.  The  tests  for  dielec- 
tric streni^th  shall  be  made  on  a  sample  of  wire  that 
has  been  immersed  for  72  hours  in  water,  1  foot  of 
which  is  submerged  in  a  (x)nducting  liquid  held  in  a 
metal  trouixh,  one  of  the  transformer  terminals 
bein*^  connected  to  the  copper  of  the  wire  and  the 
other  to  the  metal  of  the  trough. 

Tests  by  the  Underwriters  are  made  on  the  products  of 
the  various  manufacturers  from  time  to  time,  and  the  names 
of  those  wires  that  are  acceptable,  as  complying  with  this 
standard,  can  be  learned  from  them. 
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CONCEAIiED   KNOB-AND-TUBE   WORK. 

21.  The  most  common  way  of  concealing  wires  in  a 
building  is  to  run  them  through  the  joists  between  the 
floors  and  ceilings  and 
through  studding  par- 
titions, and  to  insulate 
them  by  means  of  por- 
celain knobs  and  tubes, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
The  holes  should  not 
be  closer  together  than 
is  allowed  by  the  Un- 
derwriters' rules,  as 
given  below,  and  the 
tubes  should  fit  tight- 
ly in  the  holes.  When 
the  holes  are  not  hori- 
zontal, but  are  bored 
from  above  or  below 
obliquely,  the  tubes  should  be  put  in  with  their  heads  on  the 
high  side,  so  that  they  cannot  fall  or  slide  out ;  and  when 
tubes  are  placed  so  that  there  is  any  strain  upon  them,  their 
heads  must  be  so  placed  that  the  tubes  cannot  slip.  Holes 
should  be  bored  of  such  a  size  that  the  tubes  can  be  inserted 
by  driving  lightly.  Do  not  make  the  holes  too  small  or 
there  will  be  danger  of  breaking  the  tubes.  Holes  must  be 
bored  sufficiently  far  away  from  the  floors  and  ceilings  to  be 
out  of  reach  of  nails  that  may  be  driven  into  the  joists  after 
the  work  is  concealed.  Bushings  must  be  long  enough  to 
reach  all  the  way  through  the  joists,  with  ^-inch  projection. 

23.  Where  wires  come  through  the  plaster  to  outlets  or 
cut-outs,  they  must  be  protected  by  proper  bushings  or  out- 
let blocks.  Special  porcelain  fittings  have  been  designed 
for  this  purpose  by  several  manufacturers.  Careless  work 
is  often  done  at  outlets,  with  the  result  that  a  job  that  is 
otherwise  well  put  up  will  show  poor  insulation.  The  same 
outlets  are  very  ofteik  used  both  for  gas  and  electricity,  and 
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if   the  wires  are  not  well  protected  vrhen   brought   out,  . 
ground  on  the  gas  pipe  will  result. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  method  of  bringing  out  the  wires  wh< 
using  curved,  porcelain  outlet  tubes.      The  tubes  are  bounj 
nly  to  the  gas  pipe  with  tape  s 
the  curved  ends  hold    the  wire 
■m    the    pipe.      Where    there 
■i  pipe,  plain,  straight  tubes  may  I 

23*'""  l'"JIMl[  -    -  ""'''"'  '^  ^^^^  ^""^  ^'^^^  ^  ^^^^  *^^y " 

^■^**^^i^f/||\V^^^   slay   in    place.     Fig.    8     („)    and   (^ 
^  wM  ^  shows  two   methods  of    bringing  c 

H  side   outlets   by  using   special 

P'o"  fittings.     In  ((f)  the  outlet  tubes  at! 

fastened  to   the   studding,  in  (6)  the   block  is  fastened  i 


\i^ 


the  lath.     In  bringing  out  * 


s  through  filher  the  walls  a 
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ceilings,  see  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  coming  in  con- 
tact with  gas  pipes  or  plaster. 

23.  For  running  wires  parallel  to  joists,  knobs  are 
generally  used  because  they  make  it  possible  to  keep  the 
wires  well  separated.  The  following  rules  apply  to  this  kind 
of  work : 

Wires— 

For  concealed  **  knob-and-tube  **  work  : 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  rubber-insulating 
covering. 

b.  Must  be  rigidly  supported  on  non-combus- 
tible, non-absorptive  insulators  that  separate  the 
wire  at  least  1  inch  from  the  surface  wired  over, 
and  must  be  kept  at  least  10  inches  apart,  and, 
when  possible,  should  be  run  singly  on  separate 
timbers  or  studding. 

c.  Must  be  separated  from  contact  with  the  walls, 
floor  timbers,  and  partitions  through  which  they 
may  pass  by  non-combustible,  non-absorptive  insu- 
lating tubes,  such  as  glass  or  porcelain. 

Rigid  supporting  requires  under  ordinary  conditions,  where  wiring 
along  flat  surfaces,  supports  at  least  every  A\  feet.  If  the  wires  are 
liable  to  be  disturbed,  tne  distance  between  supports  should  be  short- 
ened. 

When,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to 
place  concealed  wiring  on  non-combustible  supports  of  glass 
or  porcelain,  an  approved  armored  cable  with  single  or  twin 
conductors  may  be  used  where  the  difference  ot  potential 
between  conductors  is  not  over  300  volts,  provided  it  is 
installed  without  joints  between  outlets,  and  the  cable  armor 
properly  enters  all  fittings  and  is  rigidly  secured  in  place; 
or  if  the  difference  of  jxnential  between  wires  is  not  over 
800  volts,  and  if  the  wires  are  not  exposed  to  moisture,  they 
may  be  fished  on  the  loop  system  if  separately  encased 
throughout  in  flexible  or  approved  conduit. 

d.  Conduit,  even  when  used  in  connection  with 
concealed  knob,  tube,  and  conduit  work,  must  be 
continuous  from  outlet  to  outlet,  and  comply  with 
rules  covering  interior  conduits. 

e.  Must  at  outlets  for  combination  fixtures  (i.  e., 
fixtures  for  both  gas  and  electric  light)  be  bushed 
with  flexible  insulating  tubes  extending  in  con- 
tinuous lengths  from  the  last  porcelain  support  to 
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1  inch  beyond  the  outlet,  except  that  an  approved 
outlet  insulator  may  be  used.  At  outlets  where 
there  are  no  gas  pipes,  either  this  class  of  construc- 
tion or  porcelain  tubes  may  be  used. 

An  armored  cable  will  rarely  be  required  in  connection 
with  concealed  knob-and-tube  work  in  a  new  building,  where 
everything  is  accessible ;  but  in  an  old  building,  where  there 


,  it  may  be 


are  objections  to  tearing  up  floors  to  insert  \ 
used    to   considerable   advantage.     Fig.    9   shows  such  a 
armored    twin  conductor  suitable   for  this   purpose,  whic 
means  that  it  complies  with  the  following  specificatio 

Armored  Cable. — 

a.     The  armor  of  such  cables  must  be  at  least 
equal  in  thickness  and  of  equal  strength  to  i 
penetration  by  nails,  etc.   as  the  armor  of   metal 
coverings  of  metal  conduits. 

i.  The  conductors  in  same,  single  wire  or  twin 
conductors,  must  have  a  rubber-insulating  cover- 
ing; any  filler  used  to  secure  a  round  exterior  must 
be  impregnated  with  a  moisture  repellent,  and  the 
whole  bunch  of  conductors  and  fillers  must  have 
a  separate  exterior  covering. 

Such  cables  may  be  used  to  wire  buildings  without  any! 
porcelain  tubes  whatever,  as  the  insulation  required  is  very  J 
high;  but  the  system  requires  special  fittings  and  tools  foFl 
installing  it  and  has  not  yet  come  into  very  extensive  us«,  j 

probably  on  account  of  its  expense. 

24.     The  protected  flexible  cord,  of  the  same  style,  is  ] 
very  convenient  article  to  use  in  wiring  offices,  banks,  i 
where  small  conductors  must  be  carried   behind   desks  < 
fastened  to  iron  or  cabinetwork,  and  in  many  other  placet 
where  ordinary  cords  will  not  do  and  will  not  be  permitted. 
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35.  The  calculations  for  concealed  wiring  are  the  same 
as  for  open  work;  .but  it  must  be  remembered  that  rubber- 
covered  wires  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry  as  much  current 
as  weather-proof  wires,  as  shown  by  the  Underwriters' 
Table  of  Carrying  Capacities. 


36.  Use  of  Cabinets  and  Panel  Boards. — For  concealed 
work,  the  closet,  or  cabinet,  system  of  distribution  is  now 
universally  used.  In  this  method  of  wiring,  the  mains  are 
run  to  cabinets  or  panel  boards  set  in  the  wall,  and  from 
these  the  lines  running  to  the  lamps  are  distributed.  Many 
different  styles  of  these  panel  boards  are  manufactured,  and 
the  style  used  will  depend  largely  on  the  size  and  allowable 
cost  of  the  installation.  For  the  cheaper  class  of  work,  the 
cut-outs  may  be  grouped  together  and  placed  in  a  cabinet 
formed  in  the  wall.  This  cabinet  should  be  neatly  lined 
with  ](-inch  asbestos;  and  where  the  wires  pass  into  and 
out  of  the  sides  or  bottom,  they  should  be  bushed  with 
porcelain  tubes.  A  neat  glass  or  asbestos-lined  door  should 
be  provided.  A  cabinet  made  in  this  way  is  inexpensive 
and  safe  and  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Underwriters. 
In  more  expensive  in- 
stallations, the  panel 
boards  are  made  of 
slate  or  marble  and 
the  sides  and  bottoms 
of  the  boxes  are  also 
of  slate  or  marble. 

Fig.- 10  will  give  an 
idea  as  to  the  essential 
parts  of  a  panel  board. 
In  this  case  the  two 
wires  are  run  in  a 
conduit.  The  box  is 
mounted  in  the  wall 
and  consists  of  two 
compartments,  the 
inner     compartment 
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coniaining  the  panel  board,  and  the  outer  one,  or  gutUr, 
as  it  is  sometimeii  called.  All  boxes  are  not  provided  witb 
this  gutter,  but  the  best  ones  are,  as  it  gives  a  convenient 
space  in  which  to  arrange  the  wires  in  case  they  should  not 
come  to  the  box  in  the  best  order  for  connecting  up.  The 
box  is  made  of  slate  or  marble  slabs,  The  trim  around  the 
door  covers  the  gutter;  it  should  be  put  up  with  screws  BO 
that  it  may  be  removed  if  necessary. 


The  mains  usually  pass  through  the  panels  vertically  and 
are  connected  to  bars  from  which  the  various  lamp  cin 
branch  out  sidewise.  Fuses  are  inserted  in  each  side  of  eadt 
circuit,  and  switches  are  in  some  cases  also  provided? 
though  frequently  the  panel  board  carries  fuses  only. 

Fig,  11  shows  a   panel  board  equipped  with  double-pole 
switches  s  and  enclosed   fuses  f.      Ten   branch   circuits  ; 
accommodated  and  the  three-wire  vertical  mains  are  attache* 


■pol. 
\  aril 
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to  the  copper  bars   b,  b,  b\  the   mains  enter  at  the  bottom 
and  pass  out  at  the  top  to  the  floor  above, 

87.  Instead  of  building-a  wooden  box  in  the  wall  to  take 
the  slate  or  marble  pieces  that  go  to  make  up  the  cabinet, 
iron  or  steel  boxes  are  now  used  in  much  of  the  better  class 
of  work.  Fig,  13  shows  a  cabinet  of  this  kind  ready  to  be 
set  into  the  wall  and  connected  up.  It  is  made  of  a  sheet- 
steel  boxiJ,  whose  sides  and  top  are  lined  inside  with  ^inch 


slate  slabs  b.  The  panel  board  c  constitutes  the  back  of 
the^  box.  In  the  figure  the  openings  d  for  the  branch 
circuits  are  arranged  to  take  conduits,  but  the  same 
style  of  box  can  be  provided  with  porcelain  bushings  for 
wiring  done  on  porcelain.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
distributing  space,  or  gutter,  around  the  cabinet,  it  is  covered 
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by  the  trim  r  projecting  around  the   box.     The  two-fl 
vertical  mains  are  connected  to  terminals  g,  g  and,  thruu] 
the  main  fuses,  to  the  bars  f,  f.     Each  branch  i 
provided  with  fuse  terminals  and  a  knife  switch  h. 

Fig.  13  (rt)  shows  a  style  of  panel  board  that  usesaspt 
kind  of  fuse  hnlder  that  serves  the  purptise  of  a  switch  w 
it  is  desired  to  disconnect  any  circuit.     Panel   boards  using  ' 
combination  fuse  holders  have  been  adopted  quite  largely. 


for  they  have  one  advantage  in  that  the  holder  may  1 
entirely  removed  from  the  board  when  the  fuse  i: 
replaced,  or  another  reserve  holder  may  be  put  in  instead  A 
the  one  removed.  Fig.  13  {b)  shows  one  of  these  bolde] 
It  is  held  in  place  by  the  clips  b,  b'  that  receive 
blades  a,  a'.  Fig.  14  shows  a  plain  two-wire  board  for  foi 
branch  circuits;  it  is  equipped  with  Edison  fuse  plugs  \ 
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has  no  switches.  The  above  will  give  a  general  idea  as  to 
the  construction  of  these  boards.  They  are  made  in  all 
sorts  of  combinations  and,  in  fact,  are  usually  made  to 
order   for   any  given   job.     In   large  wiring   systems,   the 


Fig.  14. 

design  of  the  cut-out  closets,  or  cabinets,  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  and  the  location  of  these  closets  is  equally 
important ;  they  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they 
can  be  readily  reached. 

28.    The  following  Underwriters*  rules  relate  to  cut-out 
cabinets : 

Cut-Out  Cabinets — 

Must  be  so  constructed  and  cut-outs  so  arranged 
as  to  obviate  any  danger  of  the  melted  fuse  metal 
coming  in  contact  with  any  substance  that  might 
be  ignited  thereby. 

The  following  specifications  should  be  followed: 

Material. — 

a.  Boxes  may  be  of  marble,  slate,  or  wood.  If 
wood  is  used,  the  inside  of  the  box  must  be  lined 
with  non-combustible  material,  such  as  slate  or 
asbestos  board.  If  asbestos  board  is  used,  it  must 
be  at  least  \  inch  in  thickness,  must  be  neatly  put 
on,  and  firmly  secured  in  place  by  shellac  and  tacks. 

Door. — 

b.  The  door  must  close  against  a  rabbet,  so  as 
to  be  perfectly  dust-tight.  Strong  hinges  and  a 
strong  hook  or  catch  are  required.     Glass  doors 
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must  be  glazed  with  heavy  plate  g^lass,  not  less  than 
•^  inch  in  thickness  and  panes  not  to  exceed  1  foot 
in  width.  A  space  of  several  inches  should  be 
allowed  between  the  fuses  and  the  door,  especially 
when  glass  is  used.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent 
cracking  or  breaking  by  the  severe  blow  and  intense 
heat  that  may  be  produced  under  some  conditions. 

Dushln^^. — 

r.  Bushings  through  which  wires  enter  must 
tightly  fit  the  holes  in  the  box  and  must  be  of 
approved  construction. 

Wires  should  tightly  fit  the  bushings,  tape  being 
used  to  build  up  the  wire,  if  necessary,  so  as  to 
keep  out  the  dust. 


WIRING  A  DWELXENG   HOITSE. 

29.  In  laying  out  the  wiring  for  a  dwelling  house,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  select  a  place  to  locate  the  cut-out 
■cabinets.  In  many  dwelling  houses,  only  one  cut-out  cabi- 
net may  be  necessary,  but  in  houses  designed  to  be  occu- 
pied by  more  than  one  tenant,  a  cut-out  cabinet  should  be 
installed  for  each  tenant.  In  large  houses,  it  is  often  con- 
venient to  have  a  eut-out  cabinet  on  each  floor,  with  verticaJ 
mains  riinninj^  through  them  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  house.  If  (Mily  one  distributing  point  is  used,  it  should 
be  either  in  the  cellar  or  attic  and  risers  run  to  the  different 
floors.  If  it  is  known  that  the  wires  are  to  enter  the  buiW- 
m^  in  the  (ellar,  then  the  distributing  center  should  i>e 
located  there;  if  the  vires  enter  in  the  attic,  the  distribiitinj; 
point  should  be  located  there.  This  assumes  that  verti- 
cal ris<rs*are  run  from  the  distributing  center  to  feed  tht 
various  floors.  In  case  a  single  pair  of  vertical  mains  is 
used  with  the  circuits  branching  off  on  each  floor,  the  mains 
may  be  run  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house  and  the 
current  suj)plie(l  from  either  end. 

•J(K     No  matter  what  arrangement  is    adopted   for  dis- 
tributing the  current,  the  distributing  centers,    or  cut-out 
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cabinets,  should  be  in  or  near  a  partition  that  is  located  so  as 
to  make  the  running  of  risers  easy.  They  should  also  be  as 
near  the  center  of  the  building  as  possible  and  on  an  inside 
wall,  so  as  to  guard  against  dampness. 

31.  Figs.  15  and  16  show  two  floors  of  a  typical  dwell- 
ing The  distributing  points  are  located  in  the  hallway 
near  the  center  of  the  house.  It  is  usually  advisable  to 
locate  the  cut-outs  in  a  hallway,  if  possible,  because  such 
location  is  generally  central  and  easy  to  get  at.  The  various 
branch  circuits  on  the  plans  are  indicated  by  single  lines, 
although  each  line  represents  two  wires.  The  wiring  is 
supposed  to  be  done  on  the  ordinary  concealed  knob-and- 
tube  system.  The  circuits  are  arranged  so  that  there  will  be 
not  more  than  10  lights  on  any  one  circuit.  Switches  are 
placed  on  the  side  walls  as  shown  at  s.  The  switch  for  con- 
trolling the  hall  lights  should  be  placed  at  some  convenient 
point  near  the  door,  so  that  the  lights  may  be  turned  on 
when  entering  the  building.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to 
have  another  switch  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  for  controlling 
the  hall  light,  so  that  the  light  may  be  turned  on  or  off  from 
either  above  or  below.  This  requires  the  use  of  three-point 
switches,  and  the  connections  necessary  will  be  explained 
later.  In  the  plans,  double-pole  switches  are  indicated. 
Single-pole  switches  may,  however,  be  used  when  not  over 
660  watts  are  controlled.  They  are  cheaper  to  install  than 
the  double-pole  switches. 

33.  liayin^  Out  Circuits. — In  laying  out  the  various 
branch  circuits,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  locate  the  lights  on 
the  plan  and  then  group  these  lights  for  the  different  cir- 
cuits, so  that  there  will  not  be  more  than  10  or  12  lights  on 
each  one.  After  this  is  done,  the  lines  may  be  marked ;  in 
doing  this,  due  regard  should  be  given  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  joists  run,  so  that  the  wire  may  be  put  in  with  as 
little  boring  and  cutting  as  possible.  Run  parallel  to  the 
beams  wherever  it  can  be  done,  even  if  it  does  take  a  little 
more  wire.     The  best  time  to  wire  the  building  is  after  the 
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floorbcams  and  studding  are  in  place,  but  before  ar 

ing  or  plastering  has  been  done.     In  Pig.  15,   fuur  circuits 


are  provided,  all  terminating  in  the  cut-out  cabinet  in  the 
hall,  where  they  arc  attached  to  the  vertical  mains.     For 
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the   second   floor,    Fig.    16,    three   circuits    are    sufBcient. 
No.  14  wire  is  used  for  all  these  circuits.     It  will  be  found 


that  No.  14  wire  (the  smallest  that  the  Underwriters  allow) 
is  large  enough  for  any  of  the  branch  circuits  met  with  in 
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ordinary  house-wiring  work.  The  number  of  lights  per  cir- 
cuit is  small  and  the  distances  short,  so  that  No.  14  will 
carry  the  current  with  but  a  small  drop  in  voltage.  This 
assumes  that  from  100  to  110  volts  pressure  is  to  be  used. 
If  52  volts  is  the  pressure  of  the  supply,  it  is  best  to  figure 
out  the  drop  for  each  circuit.  In  most  cases,  it  will  be  found 
advisable  to  use  No.  12  wire.  On  new  work  52  volts  is  sel- 
dom used,  and  in  fact  in  work  already  installed,  electric- 
light  companies  are  changing  the  lamps  over  to  104  or 
110  volts.  In  nearly  all  cases,  therefore,  No.  14  wire  (rub- 
ber-covered for  this  kind  of  work)  is  sufficiently  large  for  the 
branch  circuits. 

33.  The  Mains. — If  vertical  mains  are  used,  the  cur- 
rent that  they  will  carry  will  be  less  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other,  because  current  is  taken  off  at  the  different  floors. 
It  is  usually  advisable,  however,  to  make  the  mains  the 
same  size  all  through  an  ordinary  house,  because  it  costs 
but  little  more  and  enables  the  current  to  be  supplied 
from  either  end.  Of  course,  in  large  buildings  it  would 
not  pay  to  do  this.  In  large  buildings  it  is  customary  to 
have  a  number  of  risers  feeding  different  sections  of  the 
building,  all  of  which  run  to  a  common  distributing  point, 
usually  located  in  the  basement.  The  mains  must,  of 
course,  be  designed  to  carry  the  current  in  accordance 
with  the  Underwriters'  requirements  or  to  limit  the  drop 
to  the  allowable  amount  if  the  wire  required  by  the  Under- 
writers will  give  too  much  drop.  In  the  house  under  con- 
sideration, suppose  we  have  a  total  of  00  lamps.  The 
current  in  the  mains  will  then  be  30  amperes,  and  we  will 
need  at  least  a  No.  8  wire  to  satisfy  the  Underwriters* 
requirements. 

By  referring  to  Table  II,  it  is  found  that  No.  8  wire  will 
carry  30  amperes  a  distance  of  25.5  feet  with  a  drop  of  1  volt. 
For  a  building  of  this  kind,  the  drop  from  the  point  where 
the  current  enters  the  building  to  the  lamps  should  not 
exceed  2  to  2.5  volts.  The  drop  in  the  branch  circuits  will 
be  very  small,  but  it   would  be  advisable  to  put   in    No.  6 
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mains,  as  the  difference  in  first  cost  will  be  but  little.  It  is 
the  usual  practice  to  make  the  mains  of  liberal  cross-section. 
For  a  house  of  this  size  No.  4  would  often  be  used,  although 
it  does  not  need  to  be  as  large  as  this  so  far  as  drop  is 
concerned. 

34.  Main  Swltcli,  Cut-Out,  and  Meter. — At  a  con- 
venient point  near  the  place  that  the  wires  enter  the  build- 
ing, a  main  cut-out  and  switch  must  be  placed, as  required  by 
the  Underwriters.  The  cut-out  should  be  placed  nearest 
the  point  of  entry,  the  switch  next  to  it,  and  the  meter  last. 
Never  permit  the  meter  to  be  installed  between  the  switch 
and  the  cut-out,  as  in  that  case  it  may  register  a  small 
amount  each  day,  even  if  the  switch  be  open.  It  is  best  to 
use  a  knife-blade  switch  at  the  entrance  to  the  building,  and 
this  switch  should  be  so  placed  that  when  opened  it  will  not 
tend  to  fall  closed  of  its  own  accord. 


Afa//fSmfc/f. 


AfaHnfussB/ocA, 


Pofenfia/W/r0r      To  House  Wiring. 


PlO.  17. 


The  best  arrangement  of  the  wires  for  the  meter  will 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  type  of  meter  used.  In  a 
great  many  cases,  however,  the  wires  enter  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  meter  and  pass  out  at  the  right.  Fig.  17  repre- 
sents a  typical  arrangement  of^  main  fuses,  switch,  and 
meter. 

Most  recording  electric  meters  consist  of  a  small  electric 
motor,  the  revolving  part  of  which  turns  on  jeweled  bear- 
ings and  is  connected  to  a  train  of  gears  and  dials.  The 
motor  is  governed  by  means  of  retarding  devices,  so 
that  it  runs  at  a  speed  accurately  proportional  to  the  load. 
Some  meters  read  in  ampere-hours,  others  in  watt-hours. 
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Most  of  those  now  installed  read  in  watt -hours  and  are  pro- 
vided with  two  coils,  one  of  which  is  connected  in  series  with 
the  circuit,  like  an  ammeter,  and  the  other  across  the  circuit, 
like  a  voltmeter.  The  current  in  the  first  is,  therefore, 
equal  to  the  current  supplied,  and  the  current  in  the  second 
is  prop6rtional  to  the  voltage.  The  force  tending  to  drive 
the  motor  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  two,  i.  e.,  to 
the  watts.  The  small  third  wire  running  into  the  meter, 
Fig.  17,  is  to  supply  current  to  the  potential  coil.  With 
ampere-hour  meters,  a  series  coil  only  is  used,  and  the 
speed  of  the  meter  is  proportional  to  the  current  and  not  to 
the  watts. 

The  voltage  of  a  lighting  system  is,  however,  practically 
constant,  so  that  the  watt-hours  may  be  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  ampere-hours  by  the  voltage  without  serious 
error.  Reliable  meters  are  made  for  all  voltages  and  sys- 
tems and  for  alternating  or  direct  currents.  They  are 
accurate  to  within  98  per  cent,  on  ordinary  loads,  but  are 
liable  to  be  out  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  on  small  loads,  and 
most  meters  will  take  a  certain  very  small  load  without 
turning  at  all.  However,  they  are  seldom  operated  under 
such  conditions. 

35.  In  new  buildings,  it  is  often  not  known  what  system 
of  electric  lighting  will  be  used  when  the  wiring  is  finished. 
Owners  also  desire  quite  frequently  to  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  advantage  in  price  that  may  be  brought 
about  by  competition  between  different  systems.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  that  each  new  house  shall  be  wired  in 
such  a  manner  that  light  may  be  secured  from  any  system 
in  use — that  is,  from  52-,  11 0-,  or  220-volt  two-  or  three- wire 
systems.  The  following  typical  specifications  cover  all  the 
main  points  necessary  for  such  a  piece  of  work  in  an  ordi- 
nary dwelling  house. 

Other  details,  such  as  the  location  of  additional  switches, 
the  use  of  particular  kinds  of  cut-outs,  etc.,  may  be  added 
to  these  specifications  if  desired.  The  specifications  cover 
only  the  concealed  work. 
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Specifications  for  Concealed  Electric-Light  Wiring* 

For  52-.  110-.  or  220- volt  systems. 


Distribntion 
Closet. 


Circuits. 


Fuse  Blocks. 


Wires. 


Mains. 


A  distribution  closet  is  to  be  located  on  some 
inside  wall,  in  a  readily  accessible  place,  on  the 
second  floor  or  the  attic,  as  near  the  center  of 
the  building  as  possible. 

The  closet  must  be  lined  with  asbestos  i  inch 
thick  and  fitted  with  a  door  covered  on  the 
inside  with  asbestos  i  inch  thick. 

From  this  closet  separate  circuits  must  be 
run  to  the  outlets  in  such  a  manner  that  not 
more  than  eight  16-candlepower  incandescent 
lamps  shall  be  placed  on  any  circuit.  Wher- 
ever the  number  of  lamps  is  not  marked  on  the 
plans  or  otherwise  specified  as  greater  than 
here  required,  pendants  shall  be  considered  as 
intended  to  carry  four  lamps  each  and  brackets 
one  lamp  each. 

All  fuse  blocks  must  be  placed  in  the  distri- 
bution closet.  They  must  be  made  of  porcelain, 
must  have  a  breaking  distance  of  1^  inches,  and 
must  be  capable  of  standing  the  arc  caused  by 
the  breaking  of  a  10-ampere  fuse  on  a  220-volt 
short  circuit  without  cracking  the  porcelain. 
Both  sides  of  all  lines  must  be  fused. 

All  circuits  running  from  the  distribution 
center  must  be  of  No.  14  B.  &  S.,  or  larger, 
rubber-covered  copper  wire  of  a  make  accepted 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

From  the  distribution  closet  to  the  attic,  and 
also  to  the  basement,  a  pair  of  mains  must  be 
run,  the  size  of  which  will  depend  on  the  total 
number  of  lights  in  the  house,  as  follows: 
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Extra  Wire. 


Manner  of 
Fastening 
Wires. 


Space 
Hetween 
Wires. 


Outlets. 


Running 
Along  Brick 
or  Stone 
Walls. 


17  lamps,  or  less, 
18  to  24  lamps,  or  less, 
25  to  33  lamps,  or  less, 
34  to  46  lamps,  or  less, 
47  to  65  lamps,  or  less, 


No.  12  or  larger. 

No.  10  or  larger. 

No.  8  or  larger. 

No.  6  or  larger. 

No.  4  or  larger. 


If  the  house  contains  more  than  65  lamps,  it 
is  advisable  to  have  more  than  one  distribution 
center  and  pair  of  mains. 

A  third  wire,  two  sizes  smaller  than  these 
mains,  must  also  be  run  from  the  attic  to  the 
basement,  through  the  distribution  closet,  to 
make  possible  the  use  of  the  three-wire  system. 

Wires  running  parallel  to  joists  must  be 
fastened  on  porcelain  knobs,  placed  on  different 
timbers,  and  kept  as  far  apart  as  possible.  In 
passing  through  joists,  floors,  and  other  wood- 
work, the  holes  must  be  bushed  with  porcelain 
tubes,  which  must  extend  at  least  i  inch  through 
the  wood  and  be  so  arranged  that  their  weight 
will  tend  to  keep  them  in  place  rather  than  to 
cause  them  to  slip  out. 

All  wires  must  be  kept  at  least  2A  inches  away 
from  one  another,  from  gas  or  water  pipes,  iron 
beams,  bell,  or  annunciator  wires,  speaking 
tubes,  furnace  pipes,  and  other  conducting 
materials,  except  at  the  distribution  closet  and 
fixture  outlets.  Where  a  wire  must  cross  any 
such  conducting  wire,  pipe,  or  material  with 
less  clearance,  it  must  have  its  insulation  reen- 
forced  by  a  porcelain  tube. 

Porcelain  tubes  (or  outlet  blocks)  must  be 
used  at  outlets.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to 
insulate  from  the  gas  pipe  at  outlets. 

Brick  and  stone  walls  must  be  avoided  wher- 
ever possible.  Wherever  wires  pass  along  them, 
they  must  be  encased  in  approved  conduit. 
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Main-Line 
Cut-out  and 
Fuse. 


Inspection, 
Certificate, 
and 
Payment. 


There  must  be  supplied  and  installed  by  the 
contractor  a  main-line  cut-out  and  a  quick- 
break  switch,  both  double  pole,  to  be  located  in 
the  attic  at  the  end  of  the  feeder  lines.  These 
devices  must  be  approved  by  the  Underwriters 
as  capable  of  breaking  the  current  for  the  total 
number  of  lamps  wired,  at  either  52  or  220  volts. 
Knife  switches,  if  used,  must  be  so  connected 
that  they  open  downwards  and  the  blades  must 
be  **  dead  "  when  the  switch  is  open. 

The  contractor  must  notify  the  Under- 
writers* Association  of  the  progress  of  his  work 
in  time  to  have  a  thorough  inspection  made 
(two  days  before  work  is  concealed  at  least). 
He  must  secure  a  certificate  from  that  Asso- 
ciation stating  that  the  work  is  suitable  for  use 
on  52-,  110-,  or  220- volt  service,  two-  or  three- 
wire  systems,  before  any  payments  shall  be 
made  to  him. 


SWITCHES. 

36,  S^wltches  located  at  various  points  on  the  walls  of 
rooms  are  a  great  convehience  and  should  be  installed  on  all 
first-class  jobs  of  any  magnitude.  The  singje-pole  snap 
switch  (for  not  more  than  660  watts)  is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest.  It  opens  one  side  o^  the  circuit  only.  Next  in 
frequency  of  its  use  is  the  double-pole  snap  switch  for  larger 
chandeliers  or  groups  of  lights.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  a  number  of  special  uses  of  switches  to  allow  lamps  to 
be  controlled  from  two  or  more  points. 

37.  Control  of  liamps  From  Tvro  Points. — Fig.  18 
(a)  and  {b)  shows  a  switching  arrangement  for  controlling 
the  light  or  group  of  lights  L  from  two  points  A  and  B. 
This  scheme  is  used  principally  in  halls  where  it  is  desired 
to  control  the  light  from  either  up  or  down  stairs.  It  requires 
two  three-point  switches  5,  S\  which   are   here  shown  as 
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simple  lever  switches.  There  are  a  number  of  different 
makes  of  switches  for  this  purpose,  but  the  principle  of  all 
is  the  same,  though  the  mechanical  details  may  differ.  By 
comparing  the  diagrams  with  whatever  make  of  switch  he 
may  have  to  install,  the  student  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  connections  correct.  By  examining  the  connec- 
tions, the  student  will  readily  see  that  the  lamps  L  may  be 
lighted  or  extinguished  from  either  point.     Either  method 


::=C 
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of  connection  {«)  or  (/'}  may  be  used,  and  the  one  that  will 
be  most  convenient  in  any  given  case  will  depend  to  some 
oxtfnt  on  the  general  layout  of  the  wiring. 

A  niDdification  of  this  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  lit  (,j) 
and  (/').  In  this  case,  one  of  the  three-way  switches  is 
rcplacctl  by  a  three-way  socket.  By  using  a  three-way 
socket  on  tlic  fixture  in  connection  with  a  three-way  switch 
on  the  side  wall,  a  lamp  may  be  turned  on  or  off  either  at 
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the  socket  or  at  the  switch.  Both  schemes  of  connection  (a) 
and  {b)  accomplish  the  same  result,  and  the  one  that  is  most 
convenient  in  any  case 
will  depend  consider-  T 
ably  on  the  location  of 
the  supply  mains. 


/^mn 


Socketnty 


Main. 


tr^ 


Socket  Siwtch 


u 


I 


(a) 

Ma/n 


Main 


38.  Control  of 
liig^lits  From  Three 
or     More     Points. — 

Lights  may  be  con- 
trolled from  three  sta- 
tions, as  indicated  in 
Fig.  20.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  use  two  three- 
point  switches  A^C {or 
the  end  stations  and 
a  four-point  switch  B 
for  the  middle  station. 
When  B  is  in  the  posi- 
tion shown,  points  1 
and  2  are  connected 
together  and  3  and  ^  are  also  connected  together.  When 
the  switch  is  turned,  the  former  connections  are  broken  and 
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points  /  and  J,  2  and  Jf.  are  connected.     By  tracing  out  the 
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path  of  the  current,  the  student  will  see  that  the  lights  may 
be  turned  on  and  off  from  any  station  independently  of  the 
position  of  the  switches  at  the  other  stations.  By  cutting 
in  another  four-point  switch  for  each  additional  station  in 
the  same  way  as  B,  this  scheme  can  be  extended  to  any 
number  of  stations  desired,  and  is  often  used  for  stairways 
in  flat  houses. 

39.  Electrolier  Switches.  —  These  switches  usually 
have  three  or  four  points  and  are  used  in  connection  with 
electroliers  to  enable  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  lights 
to  be  operated  as  desired.  Sometimes  they  are  mounted 
in  the  electrolier  itself.  They  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
forms  and  the  connections  necessary  are,  as  a  rule,  easily 
understood  by  an  examination  of  the  switch  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  use. 

40.  Snap  S\vltches. — Ordinary  snap  switches  are  gen- 
erally of  a  style  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig,  21.     They  are 

mounted  on  porcelain  bases  and  the  work- 
ing parts  are  covered  by  a  metal  cap.  A 
switch  of  this  kind  is  comparatively  inex- 
pensive, but  it  projects  from  the  wall  and 
does  not  make  as  neat  a  job  as  a  switch 
arranged  so  that  the  working  parts  set 
into  the  wall.  Moreover,  they  are  always 
Fi'-  SI.  more  or  less  liable  to  damage  and  take  up 

space.  The  other  type  is  known  as  a  flush  switch.  Like 
snap  switches,  they  are  made  in  a  large  variety  of  styles  and 
sizes. 

Fig.  ~'Z  tjives  an  idea  as  to  the  arrangement  of  a  flush 
switch.  In  this  case  the  switch  is  operated  by  pushing 
the  button  projecting  tlirough  the  plate.  The  working 
parts  are  encased  in  porcelain  and  the  face  plate  may  be 
given  any  finish  required  to  match  the  other  hardware  trim- 
mings in  the  building.  One  of  the  terminals  is  shown  at  j. 
When  one  button  is  jnishc<l  in.  lever /makes  contact  withe,  i', 
thus  completing  the  circuit.     Snap  switches.    Fig.   23,   are 
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ajso  made  so  that  they  may  be  mounted  flush  with  the  wall. 
When  switches  are  mounted  flush,  an  iron  box  should  be 
provided  in  which  to  place  them.     Fig.  34  shows  a  switch 


Fig.  a 


box  or  frame  of  the  kind  referred  to.  A  piece  of  board 
having  an  opening  large  enough  to  receive  the  box  is  nailed 
between  the  studding.  The  box  is  so  mounted  that  the 
edge  a  will  come  flush  with  the  plaster.  The  box  is  fastened 
in  position  by  screws  at  6,  b  and  the  switch 
is  fastened  in  the  frame  by  screws  c,  c. 
The  use  of  these  frames  makes  a  substan- 
tial job  and  the  switch  is  held  securely 
in  place.  The  switches  themselves  are 
not  usually  installed  in  the  boxes  until 
the  fixtures  are  put  up. 

In    selecting  switches,    it    pays    to    get  fig.  m. 

good  ones.  A  great  deal  of  trouble  is  caused  by  cheap, 
flimsy  switches,  in  which  the  springs  are  always  breaking 
or  the  parts  working  loose.  A  little  extra  investment  put 
into  good  switches  when  the  wiring  is  installed  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  annoyance  and  expense  afterwards. 
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FIXTURES. 

41,  The  selection  of  suitable  fixtures  and  the  proper 
wiring  of  them  are  important  matters.  The  wireman  should 
not  be  satisfied  to  put  up  any  fixtures  that  may  be  furnished. 
He  should  examine  them  and  test  them  himself.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  should  be  followed: 

Fixtures — 

a.  Must,  when  supported  from  the  gas  pipes  or 
any  grounded  metal  work  of  a  building,  be  insu- 
lated from  such  piping  or  metal  work  by  means 
of  approved  insulating  joints  placed  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  ceiling. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  gas  outlet  pipe  be  protected 
above  the  insulating  point  by  a  non-combustible,  non-absorp- 
tive insulating  tube  having  a  flange  at  the  lower  end  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  insulating  joint ;  and  that  where 
outlet  tubes  are  used,  they  be  of  sufncient  length  to  extend 
below  the  insulating  joint  and  that  they  be  so  secured  that 
they  will  not  be  pushed  back  when  the  canopy  is  put  in  place. 
Where  iron  ceilings  are  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  canopy  is  thoroughly  and  permanently  insulated  from 
the  ceiling. 

b.  Must  have  all  burrs,  or  fins,  removed  before 
the  conductors  are  drawn  into  the  fixture. 

c.  The  tendency  to  condensation  within  the  pipes 
should  be  guarded  against  by  sealing  the  upper  end 
of  the  fixture. 

d.  No  combination  fixture  in  which  the  con- 
ductors are  concealed  in  a  space  less  than  \  inch 
between  the  inside  pipe  and  the  outside  casing  will 
be  approved. 

c.  Must  be  tested  for  contacts  between  conduct- 
ors and  fixture,  for  short  circuits,  and  for  ground 
connections  before  they  are  connected  to  their 
supply  conductors. 

/.  Ceiling  blocks  for  fixtures  should  be  made  of 
insulating  material;  if  not,  the  wires  in  passing 
through  the  plate  must  be  surrounded  with  non- 
combustible,  non-absorptive  insulating  material, 
such  as  glass  or  porcelain. 

43.     Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  sockets 
are  good,  and  also  that  they  are  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
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weight  of  shades.  Faulty  sockets  are  more  likely  to  cause 
trouble  on  fixtures  than  on  drop  cords,  for  the  socket  itself 
is  always  grounded  on  the  fixture,  and  if  either  wire 
becomes  grounded  on  the  socket  shell,  it  is  in  consequence 
grounded  on  the  fixture. 


Joints  are  made  for  all  ^ 


INaULATING  JOINTS. 

43.  The  InsulRtlns  Jolut  is  the  most  important  elec- 
trical fitting  used  in  fixture  v 
possible  corabinatio 
Fig.  25  shows  a  very 
good  style ;  pieci 
screws  on  to  the 
pipe  and  b  to  the 
tiire.  The  parts 
separated  by  insula- 
ting material  i\  and  fjo.ss. 
the  outside  of  the  joint  is  covered  with  molded  insulation  d. 
In  connecting  fixtures  to  the  wiring,  all  wires  should  be 
kept  away  from  the  gas  pipe  above  the  joint,  but  they  may 
be  bunched  in  below  the  insulating  joint  after  the  wires 
have  been  spliced,  soldered,  and  taped.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  protect  the  gas  pipe  at  this  point. 
Insulating  joints  should  be  tested  before 
being  used.  Canopy  insulators  should  be 
installed  wherever  there  are  metal  ceil- 
ings against  which  the  canopies  of  fixtures 
might  come.  The  canopy  is  the  brass 
cup-shaped  piece  used  at  the  top  of  fix- 
Fi'i.  a).  tures  to  cover  the  joint.  It  is  in  contact 
with  the  fixture;  hence,  it  is  important  that  it  be  insulated 
from  metal  ceilings,  or  else  all  the  benefits  derived  from  an 
insulating  joint  will  be  lost.  Fig.  2(i  shows  a  canopy  insula- 
tor. It  is  simply  an  insulating  ring  placed  between  the 
canopy  and  the  ceilin 
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44,     The  student  should  note  the  following  additional 
rules  relating  to  insulating  joints,  fixture  wire,  etc. 

Insulating  Joints — 

a.  Must  be  made  entirely  of  material  that  will 
resist  the  action  of  illuminating  gases  and  will  not 
give  way  or  soften  under  the  heat  of  an  ordinary 
gas  flame  or  leak  under  a  moderate  pressure.  They 
shall  be  so  arranged  that  a  deposit  of  moisture  will 
not  destroy  the  insulating  effect  and  shall  have 
an  insulating  resistance  of  at  least  250,000  ohms 
between  the  gas-pipe  attachments,  and  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  the  strain  they  will  be  liable 
to  be  subjected  to  in  being  installed. 

b.  Insulating  joints  having  soft  rubber  in  their 
construction  will  not  be  approved. 

Fixture  Wire — 

a.  Must  have  a  solid  rubber  insulation,  with  a 
slow-burning,  tough,  outer  covering,  the  whole  to 
be  ^  inch  in  thickness,  and  show  an  insulation 
resistance  between  conductors  and  between  either 
conductor  and  the  ground  of  at  least  1  megohm 
per  mile  after  1  week's  submersion  in  water  at 
70°  F.  and  after  3  minutes*  electrification  with 
550  volts. 

b.  Must  not  be  less  in  size  than  No.  18  B.  &  S. 

c.  Supply  conductors,  and  especially  the  splices 
to  fixture  wires,  must  be  kept  clear  of  the  grounded 
part  of  gas  pipes,  and  where  shells  are  used,  the 
latter  must  be  constructed  in  a  manner  affording 
sufficient  area  to  allow  this  requirement. 

d.  Must,  when  fixtures  are  wired  outside,  be  so 
secured  as  not  to  be  cut  or  abraded  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fastenings  or  motion  of  the  fixture. 

c.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  there  be  a  dif- 
ference of  potential  of  more  than  300  volts  between 
wires  contained  in  or  attached  to  the  same  fixture. 

Decorative  Series  I^^mps. — 

Incandescent  lamps  run  in  series  shall  not  be  used 
for  decorative  purposes  inside  of  buildings  except 
by  special  permission  in  writing  from  the  Inspection 
Department  having  jurisdiction. 
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45,    When  old  fixtures  are  to  be  wired,  they  must  be 
taken  down  and  supplied  with  insulating  joints.     Sockets 
may  be  attached  to  such  old  gas  fixtures  by  means  of  spars 
that  fasten  to  the  fixtures  at 
the  gas  burners.   Fig.  27  shows 
three  different  styles  of  these 
spars. 


liOCATION  AND   DISTRI- 
BUTION OF   liAMPS. 

46,    The  character  of  the 
lamps  to   be   used   and  their  Pio.  -w. 

location  is  a  matter  of  much 

importance  that  must  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
purpose  for  which  the  lamps  are  installed.  For  signs  and 
decorative  work,  this  purpose  is  solely  to  attract  atten- 
tion or  to  produce  ornamentation.  In  interior  lighting,  it 
is  to  illuminate  other  objects  either  close  at  hand,  as  with 
desk  lamps,  or  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance.  Where 
illumination  is  the  sole  requirement,  the  lamps  should  pref- 
erably be  placed  where  they  cannot  be  seen,  but  where 
they  will  throw  their  light  upon  the  object  to  be  illumi- 
nated, as  on  the  stage  of  a  theater.  In  general  work, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  place  the  lamps  in  this  man- 
ner, but  they  should  be  placed  where  they  will  not  be 
too  conspicuous.  When  they  must  be  in  view,  the  lamps 
should  be  surrounded  by  shades  that  will  diffuse  the  light 
and  take  away  the  glare.  Frosted  globes  are  of  assist- 
ance in  many  places,  but  it  is  better  to  have  the  light  dif- 
fused by  a  shade.  Shadows  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible. 


47,  Chandeliers  are  usually  relied  on  for  general  illumi- 
nation. They  should  be  hung  high  to  get  the  best  effects, 
and   should   never  be  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  eye  of  a 
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person  standing.  Borders  or  rows  of  lights  placed  on  the 
ceiling  near  the  walls  give  very  good  illumination  without 
hurting  the  eyes.  To  get  the  best  illumination  with  the 
smallest  number  of  lamps,  the  walls  and  ceilings  should  be 
finisbed  in  light  colors  or  in  white  and  kept  clean.  It  is 
cheaper  to  retint  ceilings  than  to  burn  many  lamps.  This  is 
especially  true  of  stores,  where  much  illumination  is  a  neces- 
sity. Walls  papered  in  dark  colors  and  woodwork  of  dark, 
rich  wood  make  it  almost  impossible  to  brilliantly  light  a 
room. 

48,  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  give  any  rule 
for  determining  the  number  of  lamps  required  to  light  a 
room  of  given  size.  Very  much  depends  on  the  degree  of 
illumination  required,  on  the  height  at  which  the  lamps  are 
placed,  and  the  color  of  the  walls  and  ceilings.  Experience 
is  about  the  only  reliable  guide.  The  following  number  of 
lamps  for  100  square  feet  (Table  V)  will  give  an  approximate 
idea  as  to  the  number  of  lights  required  to  produce  a  given 
effect,  but  these  values  must  not  be  considered  as  fixed  by 
any  means: 


TABTiE  V. 


Number  of  16-Cancllepower 

Lamps  per 

Illuminating  Effect. 

100  Square  Feet. 

1.25 

Dull 

1.75 

Medium 

2.25 

Good 

3.00 

Bright 

4.00 

Brilliant 

If  globes  are  used,  the  above  effects  will  be  reduced. 
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CONDUIT  WIRINa. 


EABJ^T   CONDUIT   SYSTEMS. 

49,  Not  many  years  ago,  before  there  were  uniform  rules 
governing  the  installation  of  wires  to  make  them  safe,  it 
was  a  common  practice  to  use  for  electric  lighting  wires 
wound  with  cotton  thread  saturated  with  paraffin.  These 
wires  wer6  fastened  with  wooden  cleats  nailed  against  the 
walls  and  ceilings.  Signal  and  bell  wires  are  still  sometimes 
put  up  in  this  way.  The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  improve 
ment  was  limiting  the  number  of  incandescent  lamps  allowed 
on  a  given  size  of  wire.  The  next  was  the  substitution  of 
**  weather-proof  "  or  ** Underwriters*"  wire  for  the  paraffin- 
covered  *  *  office  wire.  *'  Later  came  the  porcelain  cleat,  which 
was  not  in  general  use  before  1892. 

50,  The  manner  of  installing  wire  in  concealed  work  has 
undergone  a  similar  evolution.  At  first  wires  were  pulled 
through  holes  in  the  joists  and  installed  without  any  pro- 
tection other  than  their  insulating  covering  ;  sometimes 
even  two  wires  were  pulled  through  the  same  hole,  but  this 
was  not  long  tolerated.  Progress  came  along  two  distinctly 
different  lines:  one  that  of  insulating  the  wire  by  the  use 
of  knobs  and  tubes,  as  previously  described ;  the  other  that 
of  providing  a  continuous  raceway,  or  conduit,  for  the 
conductors. 

51,  One  of  the  first  conduit  systems  and  one  that  came 
into  very  extensive  use,  though  it  is  not  now  allowed  by  the 
Underwriters,  was  that  of  the  Interior  Conduit  and  Insula- 
ting Company.  This  conduit  was  made  of  paper  wound  in 
an  ingenious  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  and  coated  with 
tar  inside  and  out.  These  tubes  were  installed  as  a  con- 
tinuous raceway  from  outlet  to  outlet.  One  or  two  wires, 
as  happened  to  be  most  convenient,  were  pulled  into  each 
conduit. 
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These  paper  tubes  were  very  brittle,  and  the  system  was 
improved  by  covering  them  with  a  thin  shell  of  sheet  brass. 
Then  came  the  requirement  that  the  conduit  should  never 
contain  more  than  one  wire.  At  one  time,  **  brass-covered, 
interior  conduit  work  "  was  considered  the  best  possible  kind 
of  construction. 

63,  These  paper  conduits  may  still  be  used  to  advantage 
in  special  places,  especially  in  running  wires  up  and  down 
brick  walks,  in  connection  with  knob-and-tube  work,  as  an 
additional  protection  to  wires  encased  in  plaster.  It  is  quite 
as  good  as,  and  in  some  respects  better  than,  iron  pipe  for 
this  purpose;  and  though  the  Underwriters  do  not  endorse 
it,  most  inspectors  pass  it  when  thus  used.  It  is  also 
frequently  used  in  place  of  molding,  where  wires  are  run  on 
the  surface  of  walls  or  in  corners,  wJiere  ordinary  molding 
would  be  awkward.  But  it  is  not  tolerated  as  a  conduit 
proper,  because  it  is  not  strong  enough.  Nails  can  easily 
be  driven  through  it. 

53,  Another  excellent  tube  that  may  still  be  used  in 
some  places,  though  not  approved  as  a  conduit  proper,  is 
the  flexible  Circular-Iioom  tube.  This  is  a  woven  tube 
treated  with  insulating  material  that  makes  it  hold  its  shape. 
It  has  no  metal  covering,  but  is  stronger  than  the  brass- 
covered,  interior  conduit  and  more  convenient  to  use.  It 
will  be  permitted  under  the  present  rules  only  in  special 
cases,  as  it  is  not  waterproof  or  nail-proof. 


APPRO^^:D  CONDUIT  SYSTEMS. 

54,  The  conduits  now  approved  by  the  Underwriters  are 
all  iron  pipes  with  more  or  less  insulating  lining.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  lined  and  unlined.  When  unlined 
conduits  are  used,  an  additional  braided  covering  must  be 
placed  on  the  wire.  Conduits  must  comply  with  the  following 
specifications: 
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Sx>eclfications  for  Interior  Conduits. — 

a.  Each  length  of  conduit,  whether  insulated  or 
uninsulated,  must  have  the  maker's  name  or  initials 
stamped  in  the  metal  or  attached  thereto  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  so  that  the  inspectors  can  readily 
see  the  same. 

Metal  Conduits  with  Lining  of  Insulating  Material  : 

b.  The  metal  covering  or  pipe  must  be  equal  in 
strength  to  the  ordinary  commercial  forms  of  gas 
pipe  of  the  same  size,  and  its  thickness  must  be  not 
less  than  that  of  standard  gas  pipe,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table : 


Size. 
Inches. 

Thickness  of  Wall. 
Inches. 

Size. 
Inches. 

Thickness  of  Wall 
Inches. 

1* 

.109 
.111 
.118 
.184 

u 

2 

.140 
.145 
.154 

An 

allowannft  of  ^J^  \r\c\ 

1  for  variatin 

n  in  nriAniifar- 

turing  and  loss  of  thickness  by  cleaning  will  be 
permitted. 

c.  Must  not  be  seriously  affected  externally  by 
burning  out  a  wire  inside  the  tube  when  the  iron 
pipe  is  connected  to  one  side  of  the  circuit. 

d.  Must  have  the  insulating  lining  firmly  secured 
to  the  pipe. 

e.  The  insulating  lining  must  not  crack  or  break 
when  a  length  of  the  conduit  is  uniformly  bent  at 
temperature  of  212°  F.  to  an  angle  of  90°,  with  a 
curve  having  a  radius  of  15  inches  for  pipes  of  1  inch 
and  less  and  15  times  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  for 
larger  pipes. 

f.  The  insulating  lining  must  not  soften  injuri- 
ously at  a  temperature  below  212°  F.  and  must 
leave  water  in  which  it  is  boiled  practically  neutral 
— that  is,  neither  acid  nor  alkali. 

g.  The  insulating  lining  must  be  at  least  3^^  inch 
in  thickness  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  not  have  a 
deteriorating  effect  on  the  insulation  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  be  sufficiently  tough  and  tenacious  to 
withstand  the  abrasion  test  of  drawing  long  lengths 
of  conductors  in  and  out  of  same. 

h.  The  insulating  lining  must  not  be  mechani- 
cally weak  after  3  days*  submersion  in  water,  and 
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when  removed  from  the  pipe  entire  must  not  absorb 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water  during 
100  hours  of  submersion. 

I.  All  elbows  or  bends  must  be  so  made  that  the 
conduit  or  lining  of  same  will  not  be  injured.  The 
radius  of  the  curve  of  the  inner  edge  of  any  elbow 
not  to  be  less  than  3  J  inches.  Must  have  not  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  4  quarter-bends  from  outlet 
to  outlet,  the  bends  at  the  outlets  not  being  counted. 

Unlined  Metal  Conduits : 

j.  Plain  iron  or  steel  pipes  of  equal  thickness  and 
strengths  specified  for  lined  conduits  may  be  used 
as  conduits,  provided  their  interior  surfaces  are 
smooth  and  free  from  burrs;  pipe  to  be  galvanized 
or  the  interior  surfaces  coated  or  enameled,  to  pre- 
vent oxidization,  with  some  substance  that  will  not 
soften,  so  as  to  become  sticky  and  prevent  wire 
from  being  withdrawn  from  the  pipe. 

k.  All  elbows  or  bends  must  be  so  made  that  the 
conduit  will  not  be  injured.  The  radius  of  the  curve 
of  the  inner  edge  of  any  elbow  not  to  be  less  than 
3^^  inches.  Must  have  not  more  than  the  equivalent 
of  4  quarter-bends  from  outlet  to  outlet,  the  bends 
at  the  outlets  not*  being  counted. 

55,     Fig.  28  shows  a  piece  of  iron-armored,    lined  con- 
duit; a  is  the  armor  about  \  inch  thick,  which  is  the  same 
as  ordinary  gas  pipe;  b  is   the  insulating  lining, 
not  less  than  -^^  inch  thick  and  adhering  to  the 
outer  pipe.     Conduit,  whether  lined  or  unlined,  is 
put  up  in  the  same  manner  as  a  good   job  of  gas- 
fitting.     Great  care  should  be  taken  at   the  joints 
to  see  that  the  pipe  is  reamed  and  that  the  ends 
come  together,   so  as  to  form  a  smooth   runway 
(free  from  burrs)  for  the  wire.     Fig.  29  shows  an 
elbow.     In  many  places  the  conduit  itself   may  be 
bent  and  the  use  of  an  elbow  with    its   threaded 
joints  avoided.     About  as  good  a  way  as   any  to 
bend  conduit  is  to  get  a  good,  stout  piece  of  spruce 
or  hard  pine  and  bore  a  hole  in  it  a  little  larger 
Fig.  38.      than  the  conduit.     The  pipe  is  then  passed  through 
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the  hole  and  the  bend  may  be  easily  worked  in.  For  iron- 
conduit  wiring,  the  wireman  should  be  provided  with  a  reg- 
ular outfit  of  pipe  fitter's  tools. 

56,  As  previously  mentioned,  most  conduit  wiring  is 
now  carried  out  on  the  single- 
tube  system;  i.  e.,  both  wires 
or  a  twin  wire  are  run  in  the 
same  conduit.  This  plan  re- 
quires less  conduit  and  labor 
than  the  double-tube  system 
and  is  in  fact  the  only  allow- 
able arrangement  when  alterna- 
ting currents  are  used.  In  the 
case  of  a  large  church,  sup- 
posedly wired  for  52  volts,  2  per 
cent,  loss,  the  contractor  ran 
wires  in  separate  pipes,  with 
the  result  that  when  the  cur- 
rent was  turned  on  only  13  volts 
were  obtained  at  the  lamps.  It 
is  cheaper,  as  well  as  better,  to 
use  twin  or  concentric  conduct- 
ors in  a  single  conduit,  except 
for  very  large  cables  which  are  to  carry  continuous  currents. 

67,  Use  of  Outlet  and  Junction  Boxes. — Since  in  any 
conduit  system  the  primary  object  is  to  have  the  wires 
arranged  so  that  they  may  be  withdrawn,  it  is  necessary, 
whenever  a  branch  is  taken  off,  to  provide  a  Junction  box 
of  some  kind,  because  it  is  evident  that  splices  cannot  be 
made  at  intervening  points  without  interfering  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  wires.  Conduit  wiring  is,  therefore,  done 
on  the  so-called  loop  system.  This  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  Fig.  30  (a)  and  {/?) ;  Z,  Z,  Z,  etc.  are  lamps  on 
one  circuit  that  is  to  be  supplied  from  a  panel  board  or  dis- 
tributing center  located  at  ^.  In  (a)  the  wiring  is  indi- 
cated as  it  might  be  done  with  the  ordinary  knob-and-tube 
system,  using  branches  whenever  they  will  reduce  the  labor 


Fig.  29. 
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and  the  amount  of  wire  necessary;  (6)  shows  the  same 
lamps  wired  on  the  loop  system,  using  outlet  boxes  6  and 
looping  out  the  twin  wire  at  each  lamp.  No  branches  are 
taken  off  between  outlet  boxes,  and  by  disconnecting  the 
wires  running  to  the  lamps,the  main  wires  may  be  withdrawn. 
The  loop  system  using  iron  conduits  is,  of  course,  very 
much  more  expensive  than  the  knob-and-tube  system.  It 
is,  however,  much  more  permanent  in  character  and  is  the 
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Fig.  80. 

only  style  now  used  in  the  best  class  of  buildings.  It 
is  used  altogether  in  modern  fireproof  buildings.  The  best 
method  of  running  the  conduit,  so  as  to  save  bends  and 
make  the  conduit  as  short  as  possible,  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  wireman.  In  laying  out  such  wiring,  he 
must  remember  that  the  two  wires  are  run  together  and 
that  he  cannot  make  short  cuts  with  single  wires  as  in 
knob-and-tube  work. 
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68,  Conduits  less  than  |  inch  inside  diameter  are  not 
allowable  and  an  outlet  box  should  be  provided  at  every 
outlet.  When  branch  lines  are  taken  off,  a  junction  box 
must  be  provided.  There  should  not  be  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  four  right-angled  bends  between  junction 
boxes  or  there  will  be  difficulty  in  pulling  through  the  wire. 
Junction  boxes  and  outlet  boxes  are  manufactured  in  a 
large  variety  of  forms  to  accommodate  conduits  coming  into 
them  from  different  directions.     Fig.  31   (a)  shows  a  round 


Fig.  31. 

junction  box.  These  boxes  should  be  mounted  firmly  in  the 
wall  and  be  placed  so  that  the  surface  will  come  flush  with 
the  plastering.  The  split  nuts  a,  a  hold  the  conduit  in 
place.  Fig.  31  {b)  shows  an  outlet  plate.  The  conduit  is 
clamped  in  openings  a  and  the  gas  pipe  is  clamped  in  b. 
Very  convenient  junction  and  outlet  boxes  are  now  made  of 
stamped  steel  and  are  arranged  so  that  one  or  more  open- 
ings may  be  made  in  the  side  by  taking  out  a  small  disk. 
Fig.  32  shows  a  box  of  this  kind.  The  conduit  enters  the 
box  and,  projecting  through  it 
about  ^  inch,  is  held  in  place  by 
an  insulation  cap  a  that  screws 
over  the  end  on  the  inner  side. 
A  check  nut  /;  screws  up  against 
the  outside  of  the  box.  Fig.  33  r 
shows  these  fittings  more  in  detail.  \  r^    r\ 

Boxes  of  this  type  may  be  suited  VvJ     \J 

to   different   locations    by  simply  pio.  32. 
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knockiog  out  or  removing  ihc  disks  whenever  openings  are 
needed.     This   avoids   the   necessity   of    rarr)-ing    a  laryi 


number  of  different  boxes  in  stock.  Outlet  boxes  may  be 
obtained  that  arc  provided  with  special  covers  to  accommo- 
date almost  any  make  of  flush  switch. 

ffO.     Fig.   34    shows    a    flush    switch    (with   face   plate 
removed)  mounted  in  a  switch   box  suitable  for   use  with 

iron-armored      conduit. 

Outlet  boxes  are  also 
made  for  use  with  com- 
bination fixtures;  ihcy 
are  provided  wiih  opeorj 
ings  for  the  gas  pipe  ti 
pass  through. 

When     a     change 
the  size  of  wire  i 
in    a    junction    bos, 
is  necessary   to  protet 
the  branch    circuits  1 
a  cut-out.     Special  c 
nuts  are   made  suilabl 
for    mounting   in    junfl 
tion   boxes.       Fig,  i 
shows  a  cut-out  suitaU 
for    a  stjiiare   box  I 
that   shown    in    Fig,  I 
Outlet  boxes  and  cut-outs  are  also  made  for  places  wh« 
both  gas  and  electricity  are  used. 
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GO.     Fig.  3il  {a)  and  (d)  shows  the  method  of  mounting 
an  outlet  box  in  a  fireproof  ceiling.     By  crossing  the  ells 


as  shown  at  (^),  the  fireproof  brickwork  does  not  need  to  be 
cut  as  much  as  when  Ihey  are  not  crossed,  as  in  (a).  The 
face  of  the  box  should 
come  flush  with  the 
plastering.  Cement 
or  piaster  of  Paris 
may  be  run  in  around 
the  box  and  elbows 
to  hold  them  securely 
in  place.  In  work  of 
this  kind  the  conduit 
is  usually  run  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the 
fireproof  floor  as  in- 
dicated; the  strips 
on  which  the  wood 
floor   is  laid   usually  '"'^- ""■ 

make  sufficient  space  between  the  fireproiif  brick  and  the 
wood  floor  to  accommodate  the  conduit.  Where  iron  conduit 
is  attached  to  wood  beams,  it  is  held  by  pipe  straps  in  the 
same  way  as  gas  pipe 


jluOfi 


k. 
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61,  Underwriters'  Rules  Relating:  to  Conduit  Wire 
and  Installation. — The  following  rules  relating  to  the  wire 
used  for  conduit  work  and  the  installation  of  the  conduit 
should  be  observed: 

Conduit  Wire — 

Must  comply  with  the  following  specifications: 

a.  Single  w^ire  for  lined  conduits  must  comply 
with  the  specifications  for  rubber-covered  wire  on 
other  low-voltage  work.  For  unlined  conduits,  it 
must  comply  with  the  same  requirements,  except 
that  tape  may  be  substituted  for  braid,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  must  be  a  second,  outer,  fibrous  covering 
at  leasts  inch  in  thickness  and  sufficiently  tena- 
cious to  withstand  the  abrasion  of  being  drawn 
through  the  metal  conduit. 

b.  For  twin  or  duplex  wires  in  lined  conduits, 
each  conductor  must  comply  with  the  specifications 
for  rubber-covered  wire  on  other  low-voltage  work, 
except  that  tape  may  be  substituted  for  braid  and 
there  must  be  a  substantial  braid  covering  over  the 
whole.  For  unlined  conduits,  each  conductor  must 
comply  with  the  same  requirements,  except  that 
tape  may  be  substituted  for  braid  and,  in  addition, 
must  have  a  braid  covering,  the  whole  at  least 
^V  inch  in  thickness  and  sufficiently  tenacious  to 
withstand  the  abrasion  of  being  drawn  through  the 
metal  conduit. 

c.  For  concentric  wires,  the  insulation  of  the 
inner  conductor  must  comply  with  the  specifications 
for  rubber-covered  wire,  except  that  tape  may  be 
substituted  for  braid,  and  there  must  be  outside  of 
the  outer  conductor  the  same  insulation  as  on  the 
inner,  the  whole  to  be  covered  with  a  substantial 
braid,  which  for  unlined  conduits  must  be  at  least 
-gV  inch  in  thickness  and  sufficiently  tenacious  to 
withstand  the  abrasion  of  being  drawn  through  the 
metal  conduit. 

The  braid  required  around  each  conductor  in  duplex, 
twin,  and  concentric  cables  is  to  hold  the  rubber  insulation 
in  place  and  prevent  jamming  and  flattening. 

62,  The  following  rules  govern  the  installation  of 
conduits: 
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Interior  Conduits. — 

The  object  of  a  tube  or  conduit  is  to  facilitate  the  insertion 
or  extraction  of  the  conductors,  to  protect  them  from 
mechanical  injury,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  from  moisture. 
Tubes  or  conduits  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  raceways, 
and  are  not  to  be  relied  on  for  insulation  between  wire  and 
wire  or  between  the  wire  and  the  ground. 

a.  No  conduit  tube  having  an  internal  diameter 
of  less  than  |  inch  shall  be  used ;  measurement  to 
be  taken  inside  of  metal  conduits. 

b.  Must  be  continuous  from  one  junction  box  to 
another  or  to  fixtures,  and  the  conduit  tube  must 
properly  enter  all  fittings. 

c.  Must  be  first  installed  as  a  complete  conduit 
system,  without  the  conductors. 

d.  Must  be  equipped  at  every  outlet  with  an 
approved  outlet  box  or  plate. 

e.  Metal  conduits,  where  they  enter  junction 
boxes  and  at  all  other  outlets,  etc. ,  must  be  fitted 
with  a  capping  of  approved  insulating  material, 
fitted  so  as  to  protect  wire  from  abrasion. 

/*.  Must  have  the  metal  of  the  conduit  perma- 
nently and  effectually  grounded. 

Wires  in  Conduits — 

Must  not  be  drawn  in  until  all  mechanical  work 
on  the  building  has  been  as  far  as  possible  com- 
pleted. 

Must  for  alternating-current  systems  have  the 
two  or  more  wires  of  a  circuit  drawn  in  the  same 
conduit. 

It  is  advised  that  this  be  done  for  direct-current  systems 
also,  so  that  they  may  be  changed  to  alternating-current 
systems  at  any  time,  induction  troubles  preventing  such  a 
cnange  unless  this  construction  is  followeci. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
permanent  and  effectual  ground  in  such  work.  In  small 
installations  the  ground  should  be  of  as  great  carrying  capac- 
ity as  the  conductors  within  the  conduit.  In  large  plants 
this  is  not  practicable.  Where  conduits  pass  from  junction 
box  to  junction  box,  they  should  be  well  connected,  electri- 
cally as  well  as  mechanically,  to  the  metal  of  the  boxes,  so 
that  no  part  of  the  conduit  system  will  be  insulated  or  in 
poor  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  system.     On  every  large 
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installation,  a  ground  detector  should  be  installed  at  the 
main  distribution  center,  so  that  a  ground  may  be  easily 
located  and  lifted. 

63.  While  a  conduit  system  is  considered  merely  as  a 
** system  of  raceways"  for  the  wires,  if  it  is  properly 
installed,  all  joints  firmly  made,  and  an  efficient  ground  pro- 
vided, it  serves  the  purpose  also  of  an  additional  protection. 
No  ground  can  then  occur  anywhere  in  the  concealed  wiring 
in  the  building  except  upon  the  conduit,  and  if  that  is 
grounded  to  the  earth,  it  cannot  do  any  damage.  If  two 
grounds  should  occur  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  line,  a 
**dead  "  short  circuit  is  formed  through  the  walls  of  the  iron 
pipe.  This  will  blow  the  fuses  on  the  lines  affected,  discon- 
necting them,  but  doing  no  other  damage.  The  iron  pipe 
also  has  the  effect  of  choking  back  any  possible  lightning 
stroke  upon  the  line,  thus  affording  additional  protection  to 
the  lamps  and  fixtures. 

64.  Screw  joints  between  various  lengths  of  pipe  and 
between  pipes  and  junction  boxes  and  cut-out  cabinet  frames 
are  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  joints,  because  they 
are  more  secure  and  afford  better  electrical  contact.  To 
secure  them  in  an  entire  system,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  few 
right-hand  and  left-hand  couplings  or  a  few  unions.  Where 
unions  arc  used,  they  should  preferably  be  of  brass,  because 
brass  gives  better  contact  at  the  sliding  joints  than  iron. 
Right-hand  and  left-hand  couplings  are  also  used.  In  most 
cases,  however,  instead  of  a  union  or  right-hand  and  left- 
hand  coupling,  the  thread  is  cut  well  back  on  one  piece,  the 
coupling  screwed  on  and  afterwards  screwed  back  over  the 
other  piece. 

But  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  installing  screw^  joints  in  all 
places,  and  because  other  joints  are  easier  to  make  and 
re(|uire  less  expensive  fittings  (though  not  so  good),  many 
systems  have  been  designed  in  which  other  kinds  of  joints 
are  relied  on.  Whatever  system  is  used,  however,  the  work- 
man must  not  shirk  the  duty  of  making  good  pipe  connec- 
tions, which  are  as  important  as  soldered  joints  on  the  wires. 
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65.  Flexible  Armored  Conduit. — In  order  to  avoid 
joints  and  make  the  conduit  cheaper  and  easier  to  install, 
flexible   armored  conduits 

have  recently  been  brought 
forward.  Fig.  37  shows  a 
piece  of  the  Greenfield  con- 
duit, showing  the  method 
of  connecting  it  to  a  junc- 
tion box.  This  conduit  is  '°'  ^' 
made  of  steel  ribbon  wound  spirally.  It  affords  a  good  pro- 
tection to  the  wire  against  mechanical  injury,  but  it  is  not 
waterproof.  It  is,  therefore,  inferior  to  the  iron  conduit  for 
damp  places  or  where  the  conduit  has  to  be  laid  in  concrete. 
This  conduit  may  be  used  for  fished  work,  but  is  not  allow- 
able for  a  regular  conduit  system. 

66.  Economy  of  Space  In  Conduit  Systems. — In  those 
places  where  very  many  circuits  are  to  be  run,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  a  partition  or  along  one  wall,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
find  space  enough  for  all  the  wires  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  them  the  distance  apart  required  by  the  Underwriters. 
In  such  cases,  they  may  be  run  in  conduits  and  placed  com- 
pactly together  side  by  side. 

Where  the  walls  on  which  the  wires  are  to  be  concealed 
are  of  brick  or  stone  or  other  masonry,  a  conduit  system 
offers  the  only  method  of  concealing  the  wires  that  is  at 
once  practicable,  economical,  and  permanent.  It  is  the  sys- 
tem to  adopt  for  all  concealed  work  in  new  fireproof  build- 
ings and  in  all  other  new  buildings  except  those  where 
most  of  the  walls  and  partitions  are  of  frame  covered  with 
lath  and  plaster,  leaving  ample  space  and  easy  work  for 
knob-and-tube  construction. 

In  large  buildings  where  there  are  to  be  many  electric 
conduits,  architects  usually  provide  channels  in  the  brick- 
work in  which  the  conduits  can  be  placed,  so  as  to  bring 
them  behind  the  surface  of  the  brick  without  having  to  cut 
the  brick  with  a  chisel  after  it  is  in  place,  which  is  a  labori- 
ous and  objectionable  method. 
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B7.     Drnwliiji:  Wires  Iii  Conduits. — When  the  wires  ai 
to  be  drawn  iriiu  conduits,  it  is  a  giiod  plan  to  blow  s 
stone  through  lirst,  as  it  makes  the  wire  slide  through  e 
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with  a  ball  about  ^  inch  diameter  on  the  end.  If  the  con- 
duit has  many  turns,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  coiled  spiral 
spring  about  i  inch  diameter  and  6  or  8  inches  long  with  a 
ball  on  one  end  and  the  other  end  fastened  securely  to  the 
steel  ribbon.  The  end  with  the  piece  of  spring  is  pushed  in 
first  and  the  spring  passes  around  the  turns  easily. 

68.  Fig.  38  shows  one  floor  of  a  dwelling  house  wired 
with  conduits.  The  numbers  on  the  various  outlets  indicate 
the  number  of  lamps  supplied.  The  wiring  is  carried  out 
on  the  loop  system,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  branches 
are  taken  off  between  outlets.  Four  circuits  are  used  in 
order  that  there  may  not  be  more  than  ten  lamps  on  any 
one  circuit. 


WOODEN   MOIiDINGS. 

69.  Wooden  moldingrs  are  used  to  a  great  extent  in 
running  wires  over  woodwork,  on  walls,  door  and  window 
frames,  and  other  places  where  they  cannot  otherwise  be 
well  concealed.  Moldings  put  up  on  ceilings  or  walls  should 
be  arranged  symmetrically,  so  as  to  disguise  their  purpose,  or 
at  least  not  disfigure  a  room,  even  though  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  put  up  blank  or  empty  molding  for  this  purpose. 
Work  of  this  kind  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  old 
buildings.     The  following  rules  relate  to  these  moldings: 

Wooden  Moldingps — 

a.  Must  have  both  outside  and  inside  at  least 
two  coats  of  waterproof  paint  or  be  impregnated 
with  a  moisture  repellent. 

d.  Must  be  made  of  two  pieces,  a  backing  and 
capping  so  constructed  as  to  thoroughly  encase  the 
wire  and  provide  a  ^-inch  tongue  between  the  con- 
ductors and  a  solid  backing  that,  under  the  grooves, 
shall  not  be  less  than  f  inch  in  thickness,  and  must 
afford  suitable  protection  from  abrasion. 

It  is  recommended  that  only  hardwood  molding  be  used. 
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"Wires— 

/It  molding  work  : 

Must  have  approved  rubber -insula  ting  covering. 

Must  never  be  placed  in  molding  in  concealed  or 

damp  places    or  where  the  difference  of   potential 

between  any  two  wires  in  the  same  molding  is  over 

300  volts. 

70.  Irresponsible  parties  sometimes  run  weather-priM 
wire  in  njoldings.  This  practice  is  daagernus,  for  in  molA 
ing  work  there  is  practically  no  insulation  except  that  c 
the  wire,  if  the  molding  becomes  damp;  while  in  cleat  and 
tube  work  there  is  an  air  space,  and  in  conduit  work  ao 
iron  pipe,  as  an  additional  protection.  Moreover,  a  wire 
with  an  air  space  or  an  iron  jacket  around  it  cannot  d» 
much  damage  even  if  it  docs  become  very  hot;  but  a  wire 
embedded  in  wood  if  overloaded  excessively  will  char  and  pos- 
sibly set  fire  to  the  wood,  because  the  heat  cannot  easily  be  dis- 
sipated.    Dampness  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  molding  work. 


However,  where  hardwood  moldings  and  rubber-covere 
wires  of  sufficient  size  are  used  in  places  always  dry.  thi 
kind  of  work  is  quite  safe  and  is  very  much  in  vogue  at  thi 
present  day.     Moldings  are  especially  convenient  in  runniii| 
border  lights  around  the  walls  of  rooms,  where  lamps  a 
placed  a  foot  or  so  apart,  and  in  wiring  show  windows  fi 
temporary  displays,   and  other  work  of  a  semi-permanei 
nature.     Moldings  are  made  in  a  variety  of  styles, 
of  which  are  ornamental  and  nicely  finished  to  match  1 
trimmings  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  used.     Fig. 
shows  a   typical   two-wire   molding   that   conforms  to  1 
Underwriters'  reauirements,  since  it  has  the  backing  a  i 
capping  b. 
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TESTS. 

71.  After  a  job  of  wiring  has  been  completed,  tests  should 
be  made  to  see  if  all  connections  are  correct  and  also  if 
there  are  any  grounds  or  crosses  between  the  wires,-  All 
rircuits  should  be  tested  before  fixtures  of  any  kind  are  put 
lip,  and  each  fixture  should  be  tested  carefully  before  it  is 
put  in  place.  Fixtures  when  received  from  the  factory  are 
usually  wired,  and  connecting  the  sockets,  etc.  must  be 
done  before  they  are  put  in  place.  If  this  is  not  carefully 
done,  the  fixture  wire  is  apt  to  become  grounded ;  hence,  the 


necessity  of  testing  out  fixtures  before  they  are  put  into 
position.  For  most  of  this  testing  a  magneto-bell  is  used. 
This  is  a  small  hand,  electric  generator  connected  with  a 
bell  similar  to  the  call  bell  on  a  telephone.  Fig.  40  shows  a 
portable  magneto  made  for  testing  work;  /,  /'  are  the  ter- 
minals ■  to  which  wires  are  attached  in  order  to  test  any 
circuit.  When  a  circuit  is  established  between  /,  /',  the  bell 
rings.  These  instruments  are  made  of  various  capacities 
designed  to  ring  the  bell  through  resistances  of  5,000  to 
10,000  ohms,  or  more. 
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72,  Each  branch  circuit  should  be  tested  individually 
with  the  magneto  by  connecting  it  to  the  terminals  of  the 
circuit  at  the  panel  board  or  cut-out.  The  wires  at  all  the 
outlets  should  be  separated  and  the  circuit  rung  nip.  If  no 
ring  is  obtained,  it  shows  that  there  is  no  cross  between  the 
wires.  The  wires  coming  out  of  each  outlet  should  then  be 
touched  together  in  turn  and  also  their  corresponding 
switch  outlets,  if  there  are  any,  to  see  if  the  connections  to 
the  outlets  are  all  right.  After  each  outlet  is  rung  up,  its 
wires  should  be  left  separated.  Each  side  of  the  circuit 
should  then  be  tested  for  grounds.  If  it  is  a  conduit  sys- 
tem, one  terminal  of  the  magneto  should  be  connected  to 
the  sheathing  and  the  other  to  each  side  of  the  circuit  in 
turn.  If  no  ring  is  obtained  on  either  side,  it  shows  that 
the  wire  is  clear  of  grounds.  If  a  ring  is  obtained,  the  ends 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  necessary  the  wire 
must  be  drawn  out  and  examined.  In  knob-and-tube  work 
the  method  of  testing  is  practically  the  same,  only  in  test- 
ing for  grounds  one  side  of  the  magneto  may  be  connected 
to  a  gas  or  water  pipe.  Each  fixture  should  be  subjected 
to  similar  tests,  and  after  all  the  fixtures  are  in  place,  the 
system  as  a  whole  should  be  tested. 

7tJ.  Undei-Avriters^  Tests.  —  An  insurance  inspector 
usually  tests  each  branch  line  with  a  magneto  for  con- 
tinuity, short  circuits,  and  grounds.  He  then  usually 
counts  up  the  number  of  lamps  on  each  circuit  and  notes 
the  sizes  of  wire  used  to  see  that  no  wire  is  overloaded  when 
all  the  lamps  are  on.  Concealed  work  must  be  inspected 
before  the  lath  and  plaster  are  put  on,  otherwise  it  will  not 
be  passed  without  special  investigation;  this  means  tearin<j 
up  floors  and  walls,  which  is  expensive,  to  say  the  least. 

In  most  installations,  where  the  inspector  has  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  any  faulty  material  has  been  used,  he  is 
able  to  satisfy  himself  by  these  tests  and  by  examining  the 
work  with  his  eye;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  an  ocular  inspec- 
tion is  the  only  inspection  made  by  the  authorities,  if  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  contractor  is  honest  and  has  made  the 
other  necessary  tests. 
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74,  Where  more  particular  attention  is  given  to  a  piece 
of  work  or  where  it  is  desired  to  learn  whether  an  old 
installation  or  one  not  properly  inspected  at  the  time  the 
work  was  done  is  up  to  the  standard  of  safety,  the  insula- 
tion resistance  is  measured. 

Insulation  Resistance. — 

The  wiring  in  any  building  must  test  free  from 
grounds;  i.  e.,  the  complete  installation  must  have 
an  insulation  between  two  separate  conductors  and 
also  between  all  conductors  and  the  ground  (not 
including  attachments,  sockets,  receptacles,  etc.) 
of  not  less  than  the  following: 

Up  to        5  amperes  4,000,000  ohms. 

Up  to       10  amperes 2,000,000  ohms. 

Up  to      25  amperes 800,000  ohms. 

Up  to      50  amperes 400,000  ohms. 

Up  to     100  amperes 200.000  ohms. 

Up  to     200  amperes 100.000  ohms. 

Up  to     400  amperes 25,000  ohms. 

Up  to     800  amperes 25,000  ohms. 

Up  to  1,600  amperes 12.500  ohms. 

All  cut-outs  and  safety  devices  should  be  in  place 
when  the  above  test  is  made. 

Where  lamp  sockets,  receptacles,  and  electroliers, 
etc.  are  connected,  one-half  of  the  above  will  be 
required. 

Where  lamps  or  other  devices  ^re  suspected  of  taking 
more  current  than  they  should  or  where  the  load  on  any 
line  is,  for  any  reason,  in  doubt,  the  current  should  be 
measured  with  an  ammeter. 


ME.VSiniEMENT  OF  DROP  IN  VOLTS. 

75.  If  the  current  can  be  turned  on  in  order  to  make  a 
test  of  the  drop  in  voltage,  the  best  way  is  to  use  a  volt- 
meter and  determine  the  actual  drop  on  each  line  at  full 
load.  With  an  ordinary  voltmeter,  the  best  method  is  to 
have  two  pairs  of  test  cords  and  plugs  connected  to  a  double- 
pole  double- throw  switch.  One  pair  of  test  cords  should 
run  to  the  distribution  center;  the  other  should  run  to  the 
fixture  to  which  the  drop  is  to  be  determined.  The  switch 
should  be  so  connected  to  the  voltmeter  that  a  reading  of 
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the  voltage  at  the  end  of  one  pair  of  cords  can  be  taken  one 
instant  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  other  pair  of  cords  the 
next.  The  difference  is  the  drop  in  volts  on  that  line.  All 
of  the  lamps  should  be  turned  on  while  the  measurements 
are  being  taken,  and  several  sets  of  readings  should  be  made, 
because  currents  supplied  from  central  stations  suffer  varia- 
tions in  voltage. 


MARIKE   WORK. 

76,  Wiring  on  board  ships  is  subjected  to  some  special 
conditions  and  therefore  requires  special  treatment.  The 
first  important  condition  not  usually  met  with  on  land  is  the 
motion  of  the  ship,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  avoid  all 
forms  of  construction  where  chafing  or  breaking  might  take 
place.  The  second  important  peculiarity  is  the  constant 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
a  separate  code  has  been  prepared  for  marine  work,  from 
which  the  following  rules  are  selected.  They  embody  the 
chief  points  in  which  marine  work  differs  from  other  work. 

Wires— 

a.  Must  be  supported  in  approved  molding  or 
conduit  except  at  switchboards  and  portables. 

Special  permission  may  be  given  for  deviation  from  this 
rule  in  dynamo  rooms. 

h.  Must  have  no  single  wire  larger  than  No.  VI 
B.  &  S.  Wires  to  be  stranded  when  greater  carry- 
ing capacity  is  required.  No  single  solid  wire 
smaller  than  No.  14  B.  &  S.  except  in  fixture  wir- 
ing to  be  used. 

Stranded  wires  must  be  soldered  before  being  fastened 
under  clamps  or  binding  screws,  and  when  they  have  a  con- 
ductivity greater  than  No.  10  B.  &  S.  copi>er  w^ire,  they  must 
be  soldered  into  lugs. 

c.  Splices  or  taps  in  conductors  must  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  make 
them,  they  must  be  so  spliced  or  joined  as  to  be  both 
mechanically  and  electrically  secure  without  solder. 
They  must  then  be  soldered,  to  insure  preservation, 
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covered  with  an  insulating  compound  equal  to  the 
insulation  of  the  wire,  and  further  protected  by  a 
waterproof  tape.  The  joint  must  then  be  coated  or 
painted  with  a  waterproof  compound. 

Wires  for  Molding:  Work — 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  insulating  covering. 

The  insulation  for  conductors,  to  be  approved,  must  be  at 
least  ^f  inch  in  thickness  and  covered  with  a  substantial 
waterproof  and  flame-proof  braid. 

The  physical  characteristics  shall  not  be  affected  by  any 
chan^^e  in  temperature  up  to  200"  F.  After  2  weeks'  sub- 
mersion in  salt  water  at  70^  F.,  it  must  show  an  insulation 
resistance  of  1  megohm  per  mile  after  3  minutes*  electrifi- 
cation with  550  volts. 

b.  Must  have  when  passing  through  water-tight 
bulkheads  and  through  all  decks  a  metallic  stuffing 
tube  lined  with  hard  rubber.  In  case  of  deck  tubes, 
they  shall  be  boxed  near  deck  to  prevent  mechani- 
cal injury. 

c.  Must  be  bushed  with  hard-rubber  tubing 
^  inch  in  thickness  when  passing  through  beams 
and  non-water-tight  bulkheads. 

Wires  for  Conduit  Work — 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  insulating  covering. 

The  insulation  for  conductors  for  use  in  lined  conduits,  to 
be  approved,  must  be  at  least  /y  inch  in  thickness  and  be 
covered  with  a  substantial  waterproof  and  flame-proof  braid. 
The  physical  characteristics  shall  not  be  affected  by  any 
chan&^e  m  temperature  up  to  200"  F. 

After  2  weeks'  submersion  in  salt  water  at  70**  F.,  it  must 
show  an  insulation  resistance  of  1  megohm  per  mile  after 
8  minutes'  electrification  with  500  volts. 

For  unlined  metal  conduits,  conductors  must  con- 
form to  the  specifications  given  for  lined  conduits, 
and  in  addition  have  a  second,  outer,  fibrous  cover- 
ing at  least  ^^  inch  in  thickness  and  sufficiently 
tenacious  to  withstand  the  abrasion  of  being  drawn 
through  the  metal  conduit. 

b.  Must  not  be  drawn  in  until  the  mechanical 
work  on  the  conduit  is  completed  and  the  same  is 
in  place. 

c.  When  run  through  coal  bunkers,  boiler  rooms, 
and  where  they  are  exposed  to  severe  mechanical 
injury,  must  be  encased  in  approved  conduit. 
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TABIiE   VI. 
Table  of  Capacity  of  Wires  for  Marine  "Work. 


B.  &  S.  G. 

Area  Actual 
C.  M. 

Number  of 
Strands. 

Size  of 

Strands 

B.  AS.  G. 

Amperes. 

19 

1,288 

18 

1.624 

3 

17 

2.048 

16 

2.583 

6 

15 

8.257 

14 

4.107 

12 

12 

6,580 

17 

9,016 

7 

19 

21 

11.868 

7 

18 

25 

14.386 

7 

17 

30 

18,081 

7 

16 

35 

22,799 

7 

15 

40 

80,856 

19 

18 

50 

88.912 

19 

17 

60 

49.077 

19 

16 

70 

60.088 

87 

18 

85 

75,776 

87 

17 

100 

99,064 

61 

18 

120 

124,928 

61 

17 

145 

157,568 

61 

16 

170 

198,677 

61 

15 

200 

250,527 

61 

14 

235 

296,887 

91 

15 

270 

873,737 

91 

14 

i{20 

413.639 

127 

15 

340 

Portable  C'oniliietors — 

Must  be  made  of  two  stranded  conductors,  each 
havinj}^  a  carrying  capacity  equivalent  to  not  less 
than  No.  14  B.  &  S.  wire,  and  each  covered  with  an 
approved  insulation  and  covering. 

Where  not  exposed  to  moisture  or  severe  mechanical 
injury,  each  stranded  conductor  must  have  a  solid  insulation 
at  least  ^\  inch  in  thickness  and  must  show  an  insulation 
resistance  between  conductors  and  between  either  conductor 
and  the  ground  of  at  least  1  megohm  per  mile  after  1  week's 
submersion  in  water  at  70'  F.  and  after  3  minutes*  electrifi- 
cation with  500  volts,  and  be  protected  by  a  slow-burning, 
tough-braided,  outer  covering. 

Where  exposed  to  moisture  and  mechanical  injury — as  for 
use  on  decks,  holds,  and  firerooms — each  stranded  conductor 
shall  have  a  solid  insulation,  to  be  approved,  of  at  least 
^  inch  in  thickness  and  be  protected  by  a  tough  braid.  The 
two  conductors  shall  then  be  stranded  together,  using  a  jute 
filling.  The  whole  shall  then  be  covered  with  a  layer  of 
flax,  either  woven  or  braided,  at  least  ^  inch  in  thickness. 
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and  treated  with  a  non-inflammable,  waterproof  compound. 
After  1  week's  submersion  in  water  at  70"*  F.,  at  550  volts, 
and  a  8  minutes*  electrification,  must  show  an  insulation 
between  the  two  conductors  or  between  either  conductor 
and  the  ground  of  1  megohm  per  mile. 

Wooden  Moldlng^s — 

a.  Must  be  made  of  well-seasoned  lumber  and 
be  treated  inside  and  out  with  at  least  two  coats  of 
white  lead  or  shellac. 

b.  Must  be  made  of  two  pieces,  a  backing  and  a 
capping,  so  constructed  as  to  thoroughly  encase  the 
wire  and  provide  a  ^-inch  tongue  between  the  con- 
ductors and  a  solid  backing  that,  under  the  grooves, 
shall  not  be  less  than  |  inch  in  thickness. 

c.  Where  molding  is  run  over  rivets,  beams,  etc., 
a  backing  strip  must  first  be  put  up  and  the  mold- 
ing secured  to  this. 

d.  Capping  must  be  secured  by  brass  screws. 

Cut-Outs. — 

a.  In  places  such  as  upper  decks,  holds,  cargo 
spaces,  and  firerooms,  a  water-tight  and  fireproof 
cut-out  may  be  used,  connecting  directly  to  mains 
when  such  cut-out  supplies  circuits  requiring  not 
more  than  660  watts  energy. 

b.  When  placed  anywhere  except  on  switch- 
boards and  certain  places,  as  cargo  spaces,  holds, 
firerooms,  etc.,  where  it  is  impossible  to  run  from 
center  of  distribution,  they  shall  be  in  a  cabinet 
lined  with  fire-resisting  material. 

c.  Except  for  motors,  searchlights,  and  diving 
lamps,  shall  be  so  placed  that  no  group  of  lamps 
requiring  a  current  of  more .  than  6  amperes  shall 
ultimately  be  dependent  on  one  cut-out. 

A  single-pole  covered  cut-out  may  be  placed  in  the 
molding  when  same  contains  conductor  supplying  circuits 
requiring  not  more  than  220  watts  energy. 

Fixtures — 

a.  Shall  be  mounted  on  blocks  made  from  well- 
seasoned  lumber  treated  with  two  coats  of  white 
lead  or  shellac. 

b.  Where  exposed  to  dampness,  the  lamp  must 
be  surrounded  by  a  vapor-proof  globe. 

c.  Where  exposed  to  mechanical  injury,  the  lamp 
must  be  surrounded  by  a  globe  protected  by  a  stout 
wire  guard. 
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WIRING  ESTIMATES. 

77,  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  reliable  rules  to  be 
used  in  estimating  the  cost  of  a  proposed  wiring  job.  As 
when  estimating  in  other  lines  of  work,  experience  must 
largely  be  relied  on.  The  prices  of  labor  and  material  vary 
so  widely  in  different  sections  of  the  country  that  any  general 
rules  might  lead  to  very  inaccurate  results.  Moreover,  these 
prices  are  always  fluctuating.  One  frequently  sees  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  certain  kinds  of  wiring  can  be  done 
for  so  much  per  lamp  or  so  much  per  outlet,  but  it  is  evident 
that  while  such  figures  might  be  fairly  correct  so  far  as  the 
average  of  a  large  number  of  installations  is  concerned,  they 
might  be  far  from  correct  when  applied  to  indiv^idual  cases. 

78.  The  only  way  in  which  to  obtain  a  fairly  close  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  a  given  installation  is  to  prepare  plans 
and  lay  out  the  circuits,  marking  the  size  of  the  wire  and 
the  capacity  of  the  various  switches  and  cut-outs  required. 
By  laying  out  these  plans,  the  amount  of  wire,  conduit,  and 
other  material  required  may  be  arrived  at  quite  closely. 
The  number  of  switches,  cut-outs,  etc.  can  be  counted  up 
and  their  cost  estimated.  In  measuring  the  length  of  the  cir- 
cuits, do  not  forget  to  take  into  account  the  wire  and  material 
necessary  for  running  up  and  down  walls  to  switches  or 
outlets.  Margin  should  be  allowed  for  such  material  as 
tape,  solder,  etc.  The  labor  item  will  depend  largely  on 
whether  the  building  to  be  wired  is  an  old  one  or  one  in  the 
process  of  construction,  also  on  the  style  of  wiring  used,  s<) 
that  the  labor  item  can  only  be  determined  from  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  premises  to  be  wired  and  experience  on 
work  of  a  similar  class.  An  ordinary  two-story  dwelling 
house  wired  on  the  concealed  knob-and-tube  system  will 
require  about  G  days*  labor  of  a  man  and  helper.  This  is  for 
a  medium  sized  house.  Some  small  houses  will  require  less 
than  this.  Old  houses  require  a  much  larger  expenditure  of 
labor,  because  there  is  liable  to  be  considerable  molding  work 
to  be  done. 
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79.  As  stated  before,  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  a  certain 
cost  per  outlet  in  figuring  on  a  job  of  wiring  unless  one  has 
been  doing  considerable  work  of  a  certain  class.  As  a  rough 
guide,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  ordinary  dwellings 
wired  on  the  concealed  knob-and-tube  plan  will  cost  from 
$2.00  to  $3.00  per  outlet.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include 
the  fixtures,  but  should  cover  the  cost  of  snap  switches  and 
porcelain  cut-outs.  Ordinary  exposed  wiring  can  usually  be 
run  for  $1.00  to  $1.75  per  drop,  including  rosettes,  cord,  and 
sockets,  though,  of  course,  very  much  depends  on  how  closely 
the  lights  are  grouped.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  lamps  are 
scattered  very  much,  the  cost  of  wire,  porcelain  fittings,  and 
labor  will  be  comparatively  high,  and  this  will  increase  the 
cost  per  drop.  Wiring  with  iron-armored  conduit  is  expen- 
sive, but  it  is  substantial.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any 
figures  as  to  the  cost  per  outlet.  For  small  installations, 
it  will  probably  cost  from  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  outlet;  in  large 
installations,  the  cost  will  be  somewhat  less.  The  student 
must  remember  that  these  figures  are  approximate  only. 
The  cost  in  different  localities  might  vary  widely  from  the 
above,  and  the  only  way  to  make  a  fairly  close  estimate  is  to 
lay  out  the  circuits,  make  a  list  of  the  material  needed,  and 
estimate  their  cost  and  the  probable  labor  required. 
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COMBINING  SEVERAL  WIRING 

SYSTEMS. 


STORE    LiIGHTrN^G. 

1,  A  large  electric-light  installation  generally  requires 
many  kinds  of  wiring,  and  there  are  usually  special  condi- 
tions that  determine  what  kind  of  work  is  to  be  done  in  each 
locality.  As  an  example,  we  will  take  the  wiring  system  of 
a  certain  department  store  as  it  was  actually  put  in. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  existing,  the  man- 
agers of  the  store  concluded  that  enclosed-arc  lamps  were 
best  suited  for  the  general  illumination  of  their  stores,  and 
that  incandescent  lamps  should  be  installed  for  use  at  desks, 
in  closets  and  warerooms,  and  occasionally  in  show  win- 
dows. Accordingly,  the  premises  were  wired  for  250  en- 
closed-arc  lamps  and  500  incandescent  lamps  at  110  volts. 

Separate  feeder  wires  were  run  to  each  of  the  ten  depart- 
ments. The  dynamos  were  installed  in  the  engine  room  in 
the  subbasement,  one  machine  capable  of  supplying  current 
for  one-third  of  the  lamps  to  be  used  when  the  load  was 
light,  and  one  generator  capable  of  operating  two-thirds  of 
the  lamps,  and  some  small  motors.  When  the  entire  load 
was  on,  the  two  generators  operated  in  multiple. 
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2.  In  order  that  light  could  be  secured  in  case  of  a  break- 
down of  the  plant,  service  wires  from  the  Bdison  three-wire 
system  were  broiinht  into  the  basement  and  connected  to 
the  switchboard  in  such  a  manner  that  this  current  could  be 
used  in  an  emergency.  The  double-throw  switches  and  con- 
nections necessary  to  change  over  from  the  two-wire  to  the 


Pia.  I. 

three-wire  system,  where  ;irc  lamps  are  used,  are  shown  in 
di;i^'r;ini  in  Pi^t.  1  (,/).  A  special  four-pole  double-thr-jw 
switeh  was  inst;ille(i.  If  there  were  no  arc  lamps  reqiiirin^' 
tliat  the  ilireetioii  .if  the  current  must  be  constant,  ont 
ile-lhr..w  switch,  connected  as  in  Fij;.  l  t/>i 
-■en    sufficient.      The    use    of    the    three-wire 


three-|in|,- 
■would    lia' 
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system  in  this  case  involved  no  saving  in  the  lines,  as  that 
system  extended  only  to  the  main  switchboard,  beyond 
which  the  two-wire  system  was  used. 

3.  The  feeder  cables  were  run  from  the  engine  room  to 
the  centers  of  distribution  in  each  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, in  iron-armored  conduits,  one  cable  to  a  conduit. 
Cables  and  not  wires  were  used,  because  heavy,  solid  con- 
ductors cannot  be  drawn  into  conduits  with  bends  in  them. 
These  conduits  were  put  together  with  screw  couplings, 
with  corner  boxes  of  special  design  at  each  elbow,  as  the 
cables  were  very  heavy.  In  the  basement  the  conduits  were 
all  connected  together  by  locknuts  and  a  bus-bar,  which 
was  grounded  to  the  water  main  back  of  the  main  valve  on 
the  automatic-sprinkler  system  by  an  iron  rod,  which  was 
inserted  in  the  water  pipe  like  a  tap.  This  afforded  an 
excellent  ground. 

4.  Cut-out  cabinets  were  installed  in  each  department. 
When  in  conspicuous  places,  they  contained  marble  tablets 
upon  which  were  mounted  lugs  to  receive  fuses.  Enclosed 
fuse  links  were  used.  A  switch  was  provided  on  the  tablet 
for  each  circuit.  All  connecting  wiring  was  done  on  the 
back  of  the  board  and  was  thus  concealed.  The  tablets 
were  mounted  in  hardwood  cabinets  with  plate-glass  doors 
that  opened  by  sliding  downwards  like  a  window  sash.  In 
less  conspicuous  places,  the  cabinets  were  provided  with 
hinged  wooden  doors,  were  lined  with  asbestos,  and  provided 
with  porcelain  link  fuse  cut-outs  of  the  open-fuse  type.  For 
each  enclosed-arc  lamp  a  separate  branch  line  was  run  from 
the  nearest  cut-out  cabinet.  Large  departments  were  pro- 
vided with  several  cut-out  cabinets  connected  to  the  same 
pair  of  feeders. 

6.  The  branch  lines  were  run  in  various  ways;  some  of 
them  were  run  in  pipes,  some  were  run  in  molding,  and 
some  were  run  open.  Where  they  were  placed  in  pipes, 
twin  conductors  were  used  and  the  lamps  were  hung  from 
the  pipe  ends  by  means  of  an  insulating  joint.  All  the 
branch  pipes  were  connected  together  and   to   the   feeder 
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pipes  at  the  cut-out  cabinet  in  the  same  way  as  those  pipes 
were  connected  together  in  the  basement. 

6.  A  drop  of  2  volts  was  allowed  in  the  mains  and  a  drop 
of  1  volt  in  the  distributing  wires  for  incandescent  lamps. 
The  distributing  wires  for  the  arc  lamps  were  all  of  No.  14 
wire,  and  the  resistances  at  the  lamps  were  adjusted  so  as 
to  secure  80  volts  at  the  arc.  From  a  distribution  closet  in 
one  of  the  busiest  departments,  twin  conductors  of  No.  14 
wires  were  run  to  the  generator  switchboard,  in  an  iron 
pipe,  and  connected  to  a  voltmeter  on  the  switchboard.  The 
terminals  of  these  pressure  wires  in  the  closet  were  con- 
nected, with  proper  cut-out  protection,  to  the  terminals  of 
the  feeders.  The  dynamo  tender  was,  therefore,  able  from 
the  indications  of  the  voltmeter  to  regulate  his  machines 
so  as  to  maintain  a  constant  potential  of  110  volts  at  the 
cabinets. 

?•  The  show  windows  were  lighted  by  enclosed-arc  lamps 
hung  in  the  space  above  the  goods  displayed,  but  out  of  sight 
from  the  street.  Only  the  outer  globes  projected  below  the 
dust-proof  casing  surrounding  the  window  space.  Thus, 
brilliant  illumination  was  secured  with  very  little  glare  and 
with  great  economy.  The  lamps  were  so  arranged  that  they 
could  be  lifted  out  of  the  globes  whenever  it  was  necessary 
to  trim  them ;  hut  the  globes  were  never  removed,  being 
cleaned  while  in  place.  This  arrangement  proved  very 
effective  and  convenient.  Additional  circuits  were  run  to 
various  points  for  connecting  incandescent  lamps  and  special 
apparatus  for  holiday  displays. 


TIIKATEK  WIRING. 

8,  The  wirinj^  of  theaters  and  entertainment  halls  pre- 
sents some  peculiar  features.  All  the  lamps  in  the  theater 
must  be  controlled  from  one  point,  usually  on  the  ri^ht  wing 
of  the  stage.  The  gas  lighting  is  also  controlled  from  the 
same  point.  Most  of  the  lights  on  the  stage  are  arranged 
in  borders,  or  long  rows,  which   contain  several   circuits  of 
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lamps  of  various  colors,  and  are  also  usually  provided  with 
dimmers.  '  Therefore,  the  stage  switchboard  of  a  large  the- 
ater is  quite  a  complicated  affair  compared  with  the  distri- 
bution closets  used  in  ordinary  work. 

In  cases  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  borders  of 
incandescent  lamps,  it  is  inconvenient  to  divide  them  into 
circuits  of  only  660  watts,  and  permission  can  usually  be 
obtained  from  the  Underwriters  to  place  more  lamps  on  such 
circuits  if  special  care  is  taken. 

9.  Stagre  4imnieps  are  of  two  kinds,  resistance  boxes 
and  reactive  coils.  The  latter  are  more  economical,  but  can 
be  used  with  alternating  currents  only.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  locate  resistance  boxes  where  they  can  be  kept  cool  by 
the  circulation  of  fresh  air.  Eciuallzers  are  used  to  regu- 
late voltages  within  small  limits  when  large  currents  are 
used,  as,  for  example,  to  correct  unbalancing  of  the  three- 
wire  system.  They  are  made  of  small  resistance  and  large 
carrying  capacity.  The  following  Underwriters'  rules 
relate  to  the  installation  of  these  appliances: 

Besistance  Boxes  and  Equalizers — 

Must  be  equipped  with  metal  or  with  other  non- 
combustible  frames. 

The  word  *  *  frame  *'  in  this  section  relates  to  the  entire 
case  and  surroundings  of  the  rheostat,  and  not  alone  to  the 
upholding  supports. 

Reactive  Coils. — 

Reactive  coils  must  be  made  of  non-combustible 
material,  mounted  on  non-combustible  bases,  and 
treated,  in  general,  like  sources  of  heat. 

Most  of  the  dimmers  in  common  use  consist  of  a  resistance 
split  up  into  a  number  of  sections,  so  that  the  amount  of 
resistance  in  series  with  the  lamps  may  be  varied.  They 
are  made  in  a  number  of  different  forms,  some  of  them  being 
arranged  so  that  their  operating  handles  interlock  so  that 
they  may  be  operated  singly  or  together  in  any  desired  com- 
bination. Dimmers  are,  of  course,  connected  in  series  with 
the  circuits  that  they  are  intended  to  control. 
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WIRING   FOn   SPECIAIi  PURPOSES, 

10.  While  in  most  work  of  a  permanent  character  the 
closet  system  of  distribution,  with  very  slight  drop  in  the 
branch  lines,  is  the  proper  system  to  adopt,  there  are 
special  conditions  that  sometimes  make  it  desirable  to  install 
wires  for  a  very  low  price,  for  temp)orary  or  occasional  use. 
In  such  installations,  the  efficiency  is  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  but  the  proper  regulation  and  uniform  voltage 
at  the  lamps  are  as  important  as  in  permanent  work. 

11.  Let  us  take  a  case,  such  as  the  installation  of  a  thou- 
sand 8-candlepower  lamps  for  decorative  purf>oses  around 
the  cornices  of  a  building  at  a  fair,  where  the  wires  will  be 
up  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  only.     All  the  lamps  are  to  be 


(a) 


/ooor^ef 


V Z5ft 


Fig.  2. 


burned  at  the  same  time.  In  such  a  case,  it  may  be  eco- 
nomieal  to  allow  as  much  as  Vl.h  i)er  cent,  drop  on  the  lines 
and  use  loo-volt  lamps  on  ir2.5-volt  service.  We  will 
run  but  one  pair  of  feeder  lines  around  the  building,  a  dis- 
taiue  of  1, ()()()  feet.  We  desire  to  have  the  drop  on  these 
lines  such  that  we  will  have  100  volts  at  any  point  between 
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them  and  112.5  volts  at  the  terminals.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  running  the  lines  in  opposite  directions 
and  having  them  change  in  size  often  enough  to  secure 
practically  uniform  drop  per  foot.  Fig.  2  (a)  illustrates 
such  an  arrangement,  and  (d)  shows  the  same  thing  drawn 
in  a  straight  line  instead  of  a  square.  This  is  sometimes 
called  the  ajiti-parallel  method  of  feeding. 

12«  There  will  be  a  lamp  for  every  foot.  There  will  be 
required  40  branches  of  No.  14  wire,  with  25  lamps  on  each 
branch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  {b).  Weather-proof  wall  recepta- 
cles will  be  used.  The  total  length  of  wire  in  the  mains 
is  2,000  feet.  The  length  of  wire  to  any  given  branch  is 
lyOOO  feet;  hence,  the  rate  of  drop  must  be  12.5  volts  per 
1,000  feet.  On  account  of  the  method  of  feeding  from  each 
end,  it  is  easily  seen  in  Fig.  2  (b)  that  the  length  of  wire 
through  which  the  current  flows  to  any  point  d  must  be 
1,000  feet.  The  currents  that  various  wires  will  carry  with 
a  drop  of  12.5  volts  are  as  follows: 


Size  of  Wire. 

Volts  Drop. 

Kesisrance 
per  ifioo  Feet. 

Amperes 

No.  14 

12.5        -^ 

-      2.521 

— 

4.96 

No.  12 

12.5      .H 

r       1.586 

c:^ 

7.88 

No.  10 

12.5        H 

.997 

— 

12.5 

No.    8 

12.5        -: 

r         .627 

; 

19.9 

No.    6 

12.5        -^ 

.394 

= 

31.7 

No.    5 

12.5        -■ 

r         .313 



39.9 

No.    4 

12.5        -1 

r         .248 



50.4 

The  amperes  for  larger  wires  can  be  be  found  by  consult- 
ing the  tables  in  Interior  [Virirtg,  Part  2. 

Since  the  lamps  are  to  be  8  candlepower,  there  will  be 
about  1  ampere  for  every  4  lamps,  and  consequently  for 
every  4  feet  of  line  (2  wires).  In  making  up  a  conductor 
to  have  nearly  uniform  drop,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
compromise  for  all  points  that  do  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  above-calculated  current  values.  For  instance,  if 
we  join  No.  12  wire  to  No.  14  wire,  it  must  be  at  a  point 
where  there  is  between  4.96  and  7.88  amperes.     If  we  select 
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lengths  of  wire  that  will  bring  this  joint  half  way  between 
the  points  where  the  wires  exactly  correspond,  it  will  be 
near  enough.  We  then  will  have  results  as  given  by  the 
following  table: 


Size 

of 

Wire. 

Amperes 

Giving 

12.5  Volts 

per  1.000  Feet. 

Corresponding 

Distance 

from  End  of 

Line. 

Distance  of 

End  of  Wire 

from  End 

of  Line. 

Length  of 

Wire  to 

be  Used. 

14 

4.96 

20 

26 

26 

12 

7.88 

32 

41 

15 

10 

12.5 

50 

G5 

24 

8 

19.9 

80 

104 

39 

6 

31.7 

127 

144 

40 

5 

39.9 

160 

181 

37 

4 

50.4 

202 

228 

47 

3 

63.5 

254 

290 

62 

2 

80.1 

320 

362 

72 

1 

100.8 

403 

457 

95 

0 

127.5 

510 

576 

119 

00 

100.3 

641 

724 

148 

000 

201.0 

806 

915 

191 

OOOO 

255 . 1 

1,020 

1,000 

85 

In  the  above  table  the  second  column  is  obtained  by 
dividinji^  the  volts  drop  (12.5)  by  the  resistance  per  1,000  feet 
of  the  various  sizes  of  wire.  The  third  column  is  found  by 
taking  the  approximate  value  of  the  current  multiplied 
by  4  because  there  is  1  ampere  for  every  4  feet  of  cornice. 
The  fourth  column  is  obtained  by  taking  one-half  the  differ- 
ence between  the  succeeding  quantities  in  column  3  and 
adding  this  difference  to  the  quantity  in  column  3.  For 
example,  at  a  point  20  feet  from  the  end  the  current  is 
4.96  amperes  and  at  a  point  32  feet  from  the  end  it  is 
7.88  amperes.  As  stated  above,  we  will  select  lengths  of 
wire  that  will  bring  the  joints  between  the  different  sizes  of 
wire  midway  between  the  points  where  the  wires  correspond. 
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Hence,  in  the  first  case  if  we  have  a  current  of  7.88  amperes 
32  feet  from  the  end  and  a  current  of  4.96  amperes  20  feet 

32 20 

from  the  end,  the  joint  will  be  20  H ^ =  26  feet  from 

<> 

the  end  and  26  feqt  of  No.  14  wire  will  be  required.    Also  in 

the  case  of  the  No.  8  and  No.  6  wires,  we  have  19.9  amperes 

80  feet  from  the  end  and  31.7  amperes  127  feet  from  the  end; 

hence,  the  joint  between  the  two  sizes  will  be  80  -| r 

=  103.5  feet  from  the  end.  In  the  table,  the  nearest  even 
feet  are  given,  so  that  this  is  taken  as  104.  In  the  case  of 
the  0000  wire,  the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  line  corre- 
sponding to  a  drop  of  12.5  volts  works  out  1,022  feet,  though, 
of  course,  there  would  not  be  quite  as  large  a  current  as 
255.1  amperes  because  the  line  cannot  be  longer  than 
1,000  feet.  This  quantity  is,  however,  used  in  determining 
the  distance  (915  feet)  of  the  end  of  the  000  wire  from  the 
end  of  the  line.  The  distance  of  the  end  of  the  0000  wire 
must,  of  course,  be  1,000  feet  because  the  cornice  is  1,000  feet 
long.  The  lengths  in  column  5  are  obtained  by  subtrac- 
ting the  successive  values  of  column  4,  for  example  65  —  41 
=  24,  104  -  65  =  39,  etc. 

13.  Cut-outs  of  the  following  amperes  capacity  would 
have  to  be  installed : 

15  amperes,  to  protect  Nos.  14,  12,  and  10. 

65  amperes,  to  protect  Nos.  8,  6,  5,  4,  and  3. 
130  amperes,  to  protect  Nos.  2,  1,  and  0. 
160  amperes,  to  protect  No.  00. 
250  amperes,  to  protect  Nos.  000  and  0000. 

This  statement  assumes  that  weather-proof  wire  is  to  be 
used.  Fig.  3  is  a  diagram  of  a  portion  of  the  wiring  in 
place,  showing  the  connections  of  cut-outs. 

14.  Another  method  of  wiring  for  temporary  work  is  to 
put  up  wires  on  the  feeder  system  just  large  enough  to 
carry  the  current,  and  then  calculate  the  drop  and  install 
lamps  of  the  required  voltage.     This  is  a  simple  and  very 
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cheap  method.  In  the  case  of  the  border  lamps  just  con- 
sidered, if  wired  in  this  way,  we  could  use  eight  pairs  of 
feeders  of  No.  10  wire,  with  125  lamps  per  feeder.     If  we 

To  ^fUfo/Z^'n^  r»/3ft  * !  S33/f  to  A/^/>»  Cu^ouit 

\  /-  Cutout  f60Arry^er*^. 

-3r^ 


r/^e 


roMa 
Cutout  PfP'/t 


/'» ^  23Jft  ro  ^rt^of  /irt* 


eSJ/t  ro  er9^o/  tfrte. 


^^  /3 lamps     J    /ZLomps.        ^  A/^/4  Wire. 


\ 


UZD  n  n  m  n 


■Z5 


Q  C.P Lamps. 


Fig.  8. 


arrange  the  feeders  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  lengths  of  these 
feeder  lines  and  the  drop  on  each  would  then  be  roughly  as 
follows,  if  each  lamp  required  \  ampere.      Current  in  each 


t 


A?4/^.-J 


/OOOJL 


A^oins  carrt^t'n^  /S5 1  ctf*f^. 


J 


^ 

J 


/^**/0/e€c^^rs^ 


Otstri^t/t/np 
C^ntgr. 


Fig.  4. 


feeder  is  *|5.  amperes,  and  No.  10  wire  has  a  resistance  of 
about  1  ohm  per  thousand  feet.  The  approximate  length 
of  the  feeders  will  be  as  given  below: 

2  lines  425  feet  (2  wires)  long,  20.  G  volts  drop. 
2  lines  300  feet  (2  wires)  long,  IS. 8  volts  drop. 
2  lines  175  feet  (2  wires)  long,  10.9  volts  drop. 
2  lines    50  feet  (2  wires)  long,     3.1  volts  drop. 

The  drop  in  the  first  case  =  '^  X  .425  X  2  =  2<>.(>.  The 
others  are  found  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  distribution, 
about  1  volt  would  be  lost.  Consequently,  if  125  volts  are 
supplied,  the  lamps  should  have  voltages  of  97,  105,  113, 
and  121  if  each  lamp  requires  \  ampere. 

15.  There  are  many  other  methods  or  plans  by  which 
such  a  building  as  this  could  be  wired  for  a  large   drop  and 
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still  be  furnished  with  uniform  and  steady  light.  The  sugges- 
tions here  given  are  merely  to  set  the  student  thinking 
about  the  matter  of  saving  material.  By  making  every 
installation  a  matter  of  special  study,  until  he  has  thoroughly 
mastered  every  detail  of  the  business,  he  will  discover  many 
ways  of  economizing  labor  and  material  that  cannot  be 
brought  to,  his  attention  in  any  other  way.  Before  using 
any  unusual  method,  however,  he  should  make  certain  that 
there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Underwriters  or  of 
the  Fire  Department  to  what  he  proposes  to  do. 


HIGH-POTENTIAL  SYSTEMS. 

16.  The  foregoing  rules  have  applied  to  systems  using 
550  volts  or  less.  For  pressures  over  550  volts,  the  following 
rules  apply: 

HIGH-POTENTIAL  SYSTEMS. 

660  TO  3,500  Volts. 

Any  circuit  attacked  to  any  machine  or  combina- 
tion of  machines  which  develops  a  difference  of  poten- 
tial betiveen  atiy  two  wires  of  over  550  volts  and 
less  thati  3,500  volts  shall  be  considered  as  a  high- 
potential  circuit  and  as  coming  under  that  class, 
unless  an  approved  transforming  device  is  used  which 
cuts  the  difference  of  potential  down  to  550  volts  or 
less. 

Wires— 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  rubber-insulating 
covering. 

The  thickness  of  the  insulating  walls  must  not  be 
less  than  those  given  in  the  following  table,  for 
B.  &  S.  gauge  sizes: 

From  14  to  1.  inclusive,       /,'. 

From    0  to  500,000  C.  M.,  .f/  covered  by  a  tape  or 

a  braid. 
Larger  than  500,000  C.  M.,  ^V  covered  by  a  tape  or 

a  braid. 
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The  requirements  as  to  insulation  and  break- 
down resistance  for  wires  for  low-potential  systems 
shall  apply,  with  the  exception  that  an  insulation 
resistance  of  not  less  than  300  megohms  per  mile 
shall  be  required. 

b.  Must  be  always  in  plain  sight  and  never  en- 
cased except  where  required  by  the  Inspection 
Department  having  jurisdiction. 

r.  Must  be  rigidly  supported  on  glass  or  porce- 
lain insulators,  which  raise  the  wire  at  least  1  inch 
from  the  surface  wired  over,  and  must  be  kept 
about  8  inches  apart. 

d.  Must  be  protected  on  side  walls  from  mechan- 
ical injury  by  a  substantial  boxing,  retaining  an  air 
space  of  1  inch  around  the  conductors,  closed  at  the 
top  (the  wires  passing  through  bushed  holes)  and 
extending  not  less  than  7  feet  from  the  floor.  When 
crossing  floor  timbers  in  cellars  or  in  rooms  where 
they  might  be  exposed  to  injury,  wires  must  be 
attached  by  their  insulating  supports  to  the  under 
side  of  a  wooden  strip  not  less  than  ^  inch  in 
thickness. 

1  7.  It  is  never  advisable  to  bring  high-potential  wires 
into  a  buildinjr  when  it  can  be  avoided.  The  danger  to  life 
due  to  their  presence  is  greater  than  the  fire  hazard.  An 
arc  on  a  hij^h-j)otential  circuit  carrying  much  current,  once 
started,  will  continue  to  burn  even  when  the  points  between 
which  it  plays  are  separated  several  inches;  and  a  lightning 
discharge  can  easily  start  such  an  arc.  High-potential 
systems  of  over  /)()()  volts  are  usually  alternating.  Series-arc 
lighting  circuits  are  the  only  important  continuous-current 
high-potential  circuits  much  used  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  exception  of  arc  lamps,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
bring  any  high-potential  wires  inside  of  buildings.  Where 
alternating  current  is  used,  the  line  pressure  is  lowered  by 
means  of  transformers,  and  it  is  never  necessary  to  bring 
the  high-pressure  wires  farther  within  than  to  substations  or 
transformer  rooms. 

18,  Transformers. — The  ordinary  alternating-current 
transformer  consists  of  two  separate  coils  of  wire  wound  on 
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an  iron  core  built  up  of  thin  sheets  of  iron.  One  of  these 
coils,  t\iQ  primary^  has  a  comparatively  large  number  of  turns 
and  is  connected  to  the  high-pressure  line.  The  other  coil, 
the  secondary^  has  a  small  number  of  turns  and  is  connected 
to  the  lamps  or  other  devices  to  be  supplied  with  current. 
The  high-pressure  current  flows  through  the  primary  and 
sets  up  an  alternating  magnetism  through  the  secondary  and 
induces  an  E.  M.  F.  that  is  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  turns  in  the  secondary  coil  to  the  number  of  turns 
in  the  primary.  For  example,  if  the  primary  had  500  turns 
and  the  secondary  50,  the  secondary  voltage  would  be  -^y^, 
or  1^  the  primary  voltage,  and  if  the  primary  were  supplied 
at  1,000  volts,  the  secondary  would  deliver  100  volts.  The 
following  rules  relate  to  transformers.  Transformers  of  good 
reliable  manufacture  will  stand  all  the  tests  named,  but  some 
of  the  old  types  made  a  number  of  years  ago  will  not. 
Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  rules  governing  the 
installation  of  transformers  in  buildings.  Cut-outs  on  such 
circuits  must  be  of  some  pattern  especially  designed  and 
approved  for  the  purpose.  Ordinary  fuse  blocks  should  not 
be  used  for  high  voltages. 

19.     Rules   Relating    to    Transformer    Construction 
and  Installation. — 

Transformers — 

a.  Must  not  be  placed  in  any  but  metallic  or 
other  non-combustible  cases. 

h.  Must  be  constructed  to  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing tests: 

1.  Shall  be  run  for  8  consecutive  hours  at  full 
load  in  watts  under  conditions  of  service,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  rise  in  temperature,  as 
measured  by  the  increase  of  resistance  of  the  pri- 
mary coil,  shall  not  exceed  135°  Fahrenheit. 

2.  The  insulation  of  transformers  when  heated 
shall  withstand  continuously  for  5  minutes  a  dif- 
ference of  potential  of  10,000  volts  (alternating) 
between  primary  and  secondary  coils  and  between 
the  primary  coils  and  core,  and  a  no-load  **run" 
at  double  voltage  for  30  minutes. 
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c.  Must  not  be  placed  inside  of  any  building, 
excepting  central  stations,  unless  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Inspection  Department  having  juris- 
diction. 

d.  Must  not  be  attached  to  the  outside  walls  of 
buildings,  unless  separated  therefrom  by  substantial 
supports. 

( \Vhe7i  permitted  inside  buildings  J) 

a.  Must  be  located  at  a  point  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  that  at  which  the  primary  wires  enter  the 
building. 

b.  Must  be  placed  in  an  enclosure  constructed  of 
or  lined  with  fire-resisting  material ;  the  enclosure 
to  be  used  only  for  this  purpose,  and  to  be  kept 
securely  locked  and  access  to  the  same  allowed  only 
to  responsible  persons. 

r.  Must  be  effectually  insulated  from  the  ground 
and  the  enclosure  in  which  they  are  placed  must  be 
practically  air-tight,  except  that  it  shall  be  thor- 
oughly ventilated  to  the  outdoor  air,  if  possible, 
through  a  chimney  or  flue.  There  should  be  at 
least  G  inches  of  air  space  on  all  sides  of  the  trans- 
former. 

20.  The  greatest  danger  to  be  feared  in  the  use  of 
transformers  is  the  grounding  of  the  primary  upon  the 
seccMidary  wires.  This  may  occur  either  on  account  of  a 
breakdown  of  the  insulation  under  working  conditions  or 
because  of  lij^htning  striking  the  primary  wires.  Efficient 
protection  against  lightning  is  an  essential  part  of  the  out- 
of-door  and  central-station  equipment. 


WIUIXG  FOR  ARC  I^AMPS. 

21.     Constant -Potential  Arc  Tjamps. — The  use  of  arc 

lamps  in  multiple  on  low-potential  circuits  has  already 
been  considered.  Wiring  for  these  lamps  is  done  in  practi- 
cally the  same  way  as  for  incandescent  lamps,  so  that  no 
special  eoninient  is  necessary.  The  following  special  rules 
relate  to  arc  lamps  operated  on  low-pressure  circuits;  a  few 
rules  relating  to  electric  heaters  are  also  given,  as  they 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  work. 
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Arc  Ughts  on  Low-Potential  Clrciitta — 

a.  Must  have  a  cut-out  for  each  lamp  or  each 
series  of  lamps. 

The  branch  conductors  should  have  a  carrying  capacity 
about  5(1  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  normal  current  requir^ 
by  the  lamp  to  provide  for  heavy  current,  reguired  when  lamp 
is  started  or  when  carbons  become  stuck,  without  overfusing 
the  wires. 

b.  Must  only  be  furnished  with  such  resistances 
or  regulators  as  are  enclosed  in  non-combustible 
material,  such  resistances  being  treated  as  sources 
of  heat.  Incandescent  lamps  must  not  be  used  for 
resistance  devices. 

c.  Must  be  supplied  with  globes  and  protected 
by  spark  arresters  and  wire  netting  around  globe, 
as  in  the  case  of  arc  lights  on  high-potential  cir- 
cuits. 

Electric  Heaters — 

a.  Must,  if  stationary,  be  placed  in  a  safe  situa- 
tion, isolated  from  inflammable  materials,  and  be 
treated  as  sources  of  heat. 

b.  Must  each  have  a  cut-out  and  indicating 
switch;  i.  e.,  a  switch  to  indicate  whether  the  cur- 
rent is  "on  "  or  "off." 

c.  Must  have  the  attachments  of  feed-wires  to 
the  heaters  in  plain  sight,  easily  accessible  and  pro- 
tected from  interference,  accidental  or  otherwise. 

d.  The  flexible  conductors  for  portable  appara- 
tus, such  as  irons,  etc.,  must  have  an  approved 
insulating  covering. 

e.  Must  each  be  provided  with  name  plate,  giv- 
ing the  maker's  name  and  the  normal  capacity  in 
volts  and  amperes. 

23,  ,  ConatHnt-Ciirrent  Arc    Lamps. — Arc  lamps  used 
for  street  lighting  are   nearly  always  run  in  series.      With 
s  arrangement  the  same  current  flows   through  all  the 
Cinips  and  this  current  has  to  be  maintained  at  a  constant 
value  by  the  generator,  no  matter  how  many  lights  may  be 
operation.     The  voltage  generated  by  the  dynamo  there- 
re  varies  with  the  load.     Kor  example,  suppose  each  lamp 
quires  50  volts;  then,  if  10  lamps  were  in  operation,  the 
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generator  would  have  to  supply  a  pressure  of  500  volts;  if 
50  lamps,  2,500  volts;  and  so  on.  The  current  has  to  be 
forced  through  all  the  lamps  in  series;  hence,  the  voltage 
increases  directly  as  the  load,  while  the  current  remains 
constant.  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  constant-potential 
system.  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  the  number  of  lamps  is  at 
all  large,  the  pressure  applied  to  the  circuit  has  to  be  very 
high ;  hence,  arc  lamps  connected  to  such  a  circuit  must  be 
treated  as  being  on  a  high-pressure  system  and  wired  up 
accordingly.  Series-arc  lamps  are  used  for  indoor  illumina- 
tion, though  not  as  extensively  as  they  once  were. 

23,  In  all  constant-potential  installations,  protective 
devices  are  installed  to  open  the  circuit  whenever  the  lines 
are  overloaded  or  the  apparatus  does  not  operate  properly. 
/;/  constant-current  u*orking^  the  circuit  must  never  be  opened 
while  the  dynamo  is  running.  The  protective  devices  used 
on  constant-potential  working  must,  therefore,  never  be 
installed  on  constant-current  circuits. 

All  series-arc  apparatus  is  thrown  out  of  circuit  by  shunt- 
ing or  short-circuiting  the  main  circuit  before  opening  the 
lines  upon  which  the  apparatus  is  connected ;  in  other  words, 
the  following  rule  must  be  complied  with: 

Switches — 

Must,  for  constant-current  systems,  close  the 
main  circuit  and  disconnect  the  branch  wires  when 
turned  ''off";  must  be  so  constructed  that  they 
shall  be  automatic  in  action,  not  stopping  between 
j)()ints  when  started,  and  must  prevent  an  arc  be- 
tween the  points  under  all  circumstances.  They 
must  indicate,  u])on  inspection,  whether  the  current 
be  'S)n"  or  "off." 

24,  The  jx^^'neral  method  of  installing  arc-lighting  wires 
is  similar  to  that  used  in  other  open  work,  except  that  the 
wires  must  be  rubber-covered  and  mounted  at  least  8  inches 
apart.  They  must  also  be  very  thoroughly  protected  against 
accidental  contact  with  anything  not  intended  to  connect 
with  them.  The  following  rules  apply  to  the  installation  of 
the  wires: 
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"Wires  for  Use  on   Constant-Current  Series-Arc 
Systems — 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  rubber  insulating 
covering. 

b.  Must  be  arranged  to  enter  and  leave  the  build- 
ing through  an  approved  double-contact  service 
switch,  mounted  in  a  non- combustible  case,  kept 
free  from  moisture  and  easy  of  access  to  police  or 
firemen.  So-called  **snap  switches  **  must  not  be 
used  on  high-potential  circuits. 

c.  Must  always  be  in  plain  sight  and  never 
encased  except  when  required  by  the  Inspection 
Department  having  jurisdiction. 

d.  Must  be  supported  on  glass  or  porcelain  insu- 
lators, which  separate  the  wire  at  least  1  inch  from 
the  surface  wired  over,  and  must  be  kept  rigidly  ^X. 
least  8  inches  from  each  other,  except  within  the 
structure  of  lamps,  on  hanger  boards,  in  cut-out 
boxes,  or  like  places,  where  a  less  distance  is  neces- 
sary. 

e.  Must,  on  side  walls,  be  protected  from 
mechanical  injury  by  a  substantial  boxing,  retaining 
an  air  space  of  1  inch  around  the  conductors,  closed 
at  the  top  (the  wires  passing  through  bushed  holes), 
and  extending  not  less  than  7  feet  from  the  floor. 
When  crossing  floor  timbers  in  cellars  or  in  rooms, 
where  they  might  be  exposed  to  injury,  wires  must 
be  attached  by  their  insulating  supports  to  the 
under  side  of  a  wooden  strip  not  less  than  ^  inch  in 
thickness. 

The  size  of  arc  wires  must  not  be  smaller  than  that 
required  by  the  Underwriters  for  the  current  used ;  but  the 
wires  should  be  much  larger,  on  account  of  the  loss  in  the 
lines  and  for  mechanical  strength.  They  should  be  of  the 
same  size  as  the  wires  used  by  the  lighting  company  in  its 
outside  work,  but  must  be  rubber-covered,  not  weather- 
proof. 

25.  The  tendency  is  to  connect  more  and  more  arc 
lamps  on  a  series  circuit.  In  the  early  days  of  electric 
lighting,  arc  machines  were  made  to  operate  1,  2,  or  3 
lamps.  The  number  was  increased  to  30  or  50,  and  finally 
to  60,   where    the   limit   remained   for   a   few   years.     But 
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machines  are  now  built  to  operate  as  many  as  125  lamps  on 
a  single  circuit,  and  are  in  quite  general  use,  although  the 
Underwriters  prohibit  the  bringing  of  circuits  of  more  than 
3,500  volts  (70  series-arc  lamps)  within  buildings.  With 
45  volts  at  the  arc  and  5  volts  lost  on  the  line  for  each  lamp, 
we  have  on  a  1'25-lamp  machine  a  total  potential  difference 
of  (1,250  volts.  A  shock  received  through  the  human  body 
from  such  a  circuit  is  almost  sure  to  be  fatal.  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  not  only  to  insulate  the  wires  and 
locate  them  out  of  reach,  but  also  to  insulate  the  lamps. 
They  should  be  hung  from  insulated  supports,  and  not 
hooks  screwed  into  the  ceiling. 

Ilaiigrer  Boards — 

Must  be  so  constructed  that  all  wires  and  current- 
carrying  devices  thereon  shall  be  exposed  to  view 
and  thoroughly  insulated  by  being  mounted  on  a 
non-combustible,  non-absorptive,  insulating  sub- 
stance. All  switches  attached  to  the  same  must  be 
so  constructed  that  they  shall  be  automatic  in  their 
action,  cutting  off  both  poles  to  the  lamp,  not  stop- 
ping between  points  when  started,  and  preventing 
an  arc  between  points  under  all  circumstances. 

Arc  liunips — 


i7.  Must  be  ])rovided  with  reliable  stops  to  pre- 
vent (\irb()ns  from  falling  out  in  case  the  clamps 
become  loose. 

h.  Must  be  carefully  insulated  from  the  circuit 
in  all  their  exposed  parts. 

i\  Must,  for  constant-current  systems,  be  pro- 
vided witli  an  approved  hand  switch,  also  an  auto- 
matic switch  tliat  will  shunt  the  current  around  the 
carbons,  should  they  fail  to  feed  properly. 

The  hand  switch  to  be  approved,  if  placed  any- 
where except  on  the  lamj)  itself,  must  comply  with 
re(]uirenie]its  for  switc^hes  on  hanger  boards. 

d.  Must  be  carefully  isolated  from  inflammable 
material. 

t\  Must  be  provided  at  all  times  with  a  glass 
j^lobe  surrounding^  the  arc,  securely  fastened  upon 
a  closed  base.  No  broken  or  cracked  globes  to  be 
used. 
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f.  Must  be  provided  with  a  wire  netting  (having 
a  mesh  not  exceeding  \\  inches)  around  the  globe, 
and  an  approved  s^^rV.  arrester,  when  readily  inflam- 
mable material  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lamps,  to 
prevent  escape  of  sparks,  melted  copper,  or  carbon. 
It  is  recommended  that  plain  carbons,  not  copper 
plated,  be  used  for  lamps  in  such  places. 

Arc  lamps,  when  used  in  places  where  they  arc  exposed 
to  flyings  of  easily  inflammable  material,  should  have  the 
carbons  enclosed  completely  in  a  globe  in  such  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  spark  arresters. 

For  the  present,  globes  and  spark  arresters  will  not  be 
required  on  so-called  "inverted-arc"  lamps,  but  this  type  of 
lamp  must  not  be  used  where  exposed  to  flyings  of  easily 
inflammable  materials. 

g.  Where  hanger  boards  are  not  used,  lamps 
must  be  hung  from  insulating  supports  other  than 
their  conductors. 

//.  Spark  arresters  must  so  close  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  globe  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  sparks 
thrown  off  by  the  carbons  to  escape. 

26«     Incandescent   Jjanips   on   Series   Circuits. — The 

use  of  incandescent  lamps  connected  in  series  for  street 
lighting  is  quite  extensive,  but  such  lamps  are  rarely  brought 
inside  of  buildings.  When  they  are,  the  rules  for  other 
classes  of  high-potential  work  apply,  as  well  as  the  following: 

Incandescent  T-4inips  on  Series  Circuits — 

a.  Must  have  the  conductors  installed  as  required 
by  the  rules  for  constant-current  arc-lamp  wiring 
and  each  lamp  must  be  provided  with  an  automatic 
cut-out. 

b.  Must  have  each  lamp  suspended  from  a 
hanger  board  by  means  of  rigid  tube. 

c.  No  electromagnetic  device  for  switches  and 
no  system  of  multiple-series  or  series-multiple  light- 
ing will  be  ap])r()ved. 

d.  Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  attached 
to  gas  fixtures. 

Incandescent  lamps  used  on  series  circuits  must  be  designed 
and  provided  with  fittings  designed  for  that  purpose.  The 
rule  against  series-multij)le  connections  means  that  a  con- 
nection such  as  ten  o2-volt  lamps  in  multiple  must  not  be 
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placed  in  series  with  a  lO-ampere  arc-lighting  system.  The 
burning  out  of  1  or  2  incandescent  lamps  on  such  a  system 
would  throw  too  much  current  on  the  others,  burn  them 
out,  and  destroy  the  sockets.  Many  other  reasons  forbid 
such  connections. 


WIRING  FOR  ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 

27.  The  wireman  is  frequently  called  upon  to  connect 
up  motors.  These  are  nearly  always  operated  at  constant 
potential,  and  the  wires  are  installed  as  for  other  wiring  of 
this  kind.  They  are  usually  operated  on  110,  220,  or 
500  volts  direct  current  or  on  similar  voltages  alternating 
current.  Alternating-current  motors  are  usually  run  on 
either  the  two-  or  three-phase  system.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  interior  wiring  has  sufficient  capacity, 
and  in  order  to  determine  this,  the  current  taken  by  the 
motor  at  full  load  should  be  known. 

It  is  well  to  allow  a  liberal  amount  of  current  for  small 
motors,  because  of  their  low  efficiency.  The  efficiency  of  a 
large  motor  can  be  learned  from  the  manufacturer;  and  high- 
grade,  high-priced  machines  are  more  efficient  than  cheap 
ones.  This  is  a  most  important  consideration  to  the  pur- 
chaser. For  the  purposes  of  wiring,  however,  it  is  safe  to 
figure  90  per  cent,  efficiency  for  motors  over  10  horse- 
power in  capacity,  85  per  cent,  for  motors  of  5  horsepower 
or  over,  80  per  cent,  for  motors  of  2  horsepower  or  over, 
75  per  cent,  for  motors  of  1  horsepower,  and  lower  efficien- 
cies for  motors  of  smaller  sizes.  There  are  74G  watts  to  a 
horsepower.  Alternating-current  motors  take  somewhat 
more  current  for  the  same  output  than  those  operated  on 
direct  current.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the  approxi- 
mate value  of  the  current  in  the  lines  for  motors  of  various 
sizes  and  voltages.  These  figures  would  vary  somewhat  in 
individual  cases,  because  the  efficiency  and  other  character- 
istics of  motors  vary  considerably.  The  current  taken  by 
a  motor  at  full  load  is  usually  given  by  the  makers  on  the 
name  plate  of  the  machine.  If  it  is  not  given,  the  table  will 
serve  as  a  guide  in  determining  the  size  of  wire  to  be  used. 
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After  the  full-load  current  of  the  motor  has  been  deter- 
mined, the  size  of  the  wire  is  arrived  at  in  the  same  way  as 
if  the  wiring  were  being  done  for  lights. 

28.  Motors  should  not  have  much  drop  in  the  wiring,  or 
they  will  not  regulate  properly;  but  drop  upon  motor  cir- 
cuits does  not  affect  motor  regulation  to  the  same  extent  as 
drop  on  lighting  circuits  affects  the  light.  The  following 
rules  relate  to  the  installation  of  motors: 

Motors — 

n.  Must  be  insulated  on  floors  or  base  frames, 
which  must  be  kept  filled  to  j)revent  absorption  of 
moisture,  and  must  be  kept  clean  and  dry.  Where 
frame  insulation  is  impracticable,  the  Inspection 
Department  having  jurisdiction  may,  in  writing, 
permit  its  omission,  in  which  case  the  frame  must 
be  permanently  and  effectively  grounded. 

A  high-potential  machine  which,  on  account  of  jjreat 
weight  or  for  other  reasons,  cannot  have  its  frame  insulated, 
should  be  surrounded  with  an  insulated  platform.  This  may 
be  made  of  wood  mounted  on  insulating  supports  and  so 
arranged  that  a  man  must  stand  upon  it  in  order  to  touch 
any  part  of  the  machine. 

In  case  of  a  machine  having  an  insulated  frame,  if  there 
is  trouble  from  static  electricity  due  to  belt  frietion.  it 
sliould  be  overrome  by  plat  ing  near  the  belt  a  metallic  <omb 
connected  to  the  earth  or  by  grounding  tlie  frame  thr«»ugh 
a  very  high  rrsistanee  of  not  less  than  200  ohms  per  volt 
geiu'iati'd  l)y  the  machine. 

Ik  Must  l)c  wired  tuider  the  same  ])recauti<>ns  as 
rcciiiircd  by  rules  for  wires  carrying  a  current  <»t  the 
same  V(»lunu'  and  potential. 

The  Ua(N  or  branch  i  ire  uits  should  be  designed  to  carry 
a  current  at  least  50  per  i  eiU.  greater  tlian  that  recpiirt-d  by 
the  rated  rajiaeity  nf  the  motor  to  provide  for  the  inevitable 
overloading  of  the  motor  at  times  without  overfusing  the 
wires. 

• 

c.  The  motor  and  resistance  box  niust  be  [)ro- 
Icctcd  by  a  cut-otit  and  controlled  by  a  switch,  said 
switch  j»lainly  indicating  whether  "on"  or  **off." 
Where  J  horsepower  or  less  is  tised  on  low-tension 
circiiils,  a  single-pole  switch  will  be  a(XH'pted.  The 
switch  and  rheostat  nuist  be  located  within  sight 
of  the    motor,    except  in   such  cases  where  special 
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permission  to  locate  them  elsewhere  is  given,  in 
writing,  by  the  Inspection  Department  having 
jurisdiction. 

d.  Must  have  their  rheostats  or  starting  boxes 
located  so  as  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
other  resistance  boxes. 


with  motors,  the  use  of  circuit-breakers, 
automatic  starting  boxes,  and  autiimatic  underload  switches 
is  recommended,  and  they  must  be  used  when  required. 

€.  Must  not  be  run  in  series-multiple  or  multiple- 
series,  except  on  constant-potential  systems,  and 
then  only  by  special  permission  of  Ihc  Inspection 
Department  having  jurisdiction. 

/.  Must  be  covered  with  a  waterproof  cover 
when  not  in  use,  and  if  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Inspection  Department  having  jurisdiction,  must  be 
enclosed  in  an  approved  case. 

From  the  uature  cif  the  question  Che  decisinn  as  to  what  is 
an  approved  ease  must  be  left  to  the  Inspection  Department 
having  jurisdiction  to  determine  in  each  instance. 

g.  Must,  when  combined  with  ceiling  fans,  be 
hung  from  insulated  hooks,  or  else  there  must  be 
an  insulator  interposed  between  the  motor  and  its 
support. 

//.  Must  each  be  provided  with  a  name  plate, 
giving  the  maker's  name,  the  capacity  in  volts  and 
amperes,  and  the  normal  speed  in  revolutions  per 
minute. 

29.  Motor  starling  boxes  with  automatic  release,  to 
open  the  circuit  if  the  motor  is  overloaded  or  if  the  current 
is  cut  off  for  any  reason,  such  as  the  opening  of  the  main 
switch,  have  come  into  very  general  use.  They  are  a  very 
great  protection  to  the  motors,  and  are  much  more  conveni- 
ent than  the  old  starting  boxes.  Automatic  circuit-breakers 
can  be  installed  to  answer  very  nearly  the  same  purpose. 

The  Underwriters'  rules  prohibit  the  operation  of  motors 
or  lights  from  street-railway  circuits,  except  in  street  cars, 
car  barns,  or  railway  powerhouses.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  one  side  of  a  railway  system  is  grounded  to  the  rails, 

I  and  the  installation  of  motors  or  lights  would  always  Intro- 

B  duce  more  or  less  fire  risk. 
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30.  Electric  bells,  burglar  alarms,  and  electric  gas- 
lighting  appliances  bring  in  another  class  of  wiring  with 
which  the  wireman  has  to  deal.  If  these  appliances  are  piil 
in  properly,  they  may  be  a  great  convenience;  if  not,  they 
are  continually  getting  out  of  order  and  may  prove  to  be  a 
regular  nuisance.  This  class  of  work  is  often  slighted  and 
put  up  in  a  cheap  manner,  but  it  will  pay  in  the  end  lo 
have  it  put  up  carefully.  The  bells  and  annunciators  wliich 
show  from  what  point  tlie  bell  was  rung  are  operated  by 
primary  batteries,  which  are  of  low  voltage,  and  no  fire 
hazard  is  introduced  if  the  bell  wires  are  kept  well  separated 
and  insulated  from  electric  light  and  power  wires. 


THK  ELECTRIC  nELL. 

31.     The  electric  bcU  is  a  very  simple  piece  of  apparatus. 
In  Fig.  5  is  shown  a  type  of  skeleton  bell,  in  which  all  the 
parts  are  visible.     The  battery  wires 
are  connected  at  the  terminals  /,  /', 
and  the  course  of  the  current  is  as 
follows:  From  the  terminal  /  to  the 
adjustment  screw  s,  which  is  tipped 
with   platinum  in  order   to  prevent 
oxidation   of    the    contact    surface, 
through  the  spring  /  and  the  end  / 
of  the  armature   to  the  coils  of  the 
lagnets  f/i,  m' ,  and  out  at  the  ter- 
minal /'.     When  no  current  is  pass- 
ing, the  armature  is  held  away  from 
I  the  poles  of  the  electromagnets,  as 
n  the  position  shown,  but  as  soon  as 
I  battery  circuit  is  closed  and  a  cur- 
rent sent  through  the  coils,  the  mag- 
nets become  energiied   and  attract 
swings  about  the  pivot/,  causing  the 
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hammer  //  to  strike  the  bell.  This  movement  breaks  the 
circuit  between  s  and  /,  -and  the  iron  cores  being  thereby 
demagnetized,  the  spring  c  draws  the  armature  away,  when 
the  spring  /  again  touches  the  screw  s^  completing  the  cir- 
cuit. As  long,  then,  as  the  battery  current  is  free  to  flow, 
this  vibration  of  the  armature  and  hammer  will  continue. 
The  tension  of  the  release  spring  c  may  be  changed  to  suit 
the  strength  of  the  battery  by  means  of  the  regulating 
screw  r,  which  is  provided  with  nuts  for  this  purpose  on  each 
side  of  the  supporting  pillar.  The  bell  mechanism  is  usually 
enclosed  to  prevent  entrance  of  dust  or  insects,  which  may 
interfere  with  the  working  of  the  bell  by  lodging  on  the 
contact  points,  thereby  preventing  the  current  from  passing 
through  the  magnets. 

33.  The  bell  just  described  is  of  the  common  vibrating 
class.  When  a  bell  is  required  to  give  a  single  stroke  each 
time  the  circuit  is  closed,  that  is,  for  each  pulsation  of  cur- 
rent, a  slight  difference  in  the  connection  of  the  ordinary 
bell  is  neC:essary.  A  wire  is  connected  between  the  end  of 
the  magnet  coil  ;//  and  the  terminal  /,  so  that  the  circuit  is 
simply  from  one  terminal  to  the  other  through  the  coils. 
Hence,  when  a  current  passes  through  the  coils,  the  arma- 
ture is  attracted  and  held,  a  single  stroke  being  given  to  the 
bell;  on  interrupting  the  current,  the  armature  is  drawn 
back  to  its  normal  position  by  the  spring  c. 

33.  The  buzzer,  shown  in  Fig.  G,  is  used  in  places  where 
an  electric  bell  would  be  undesirable,  as  in  small,  quiet 
rooms  or  on  desks,  and  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  bell  except  that  the  armature  does  not  carry  a  ham- 
mer. In  the  illustration,  the  cover  c  is  removed,  showing 
the  magnet  coils  ;;/,  ;;/'  and  the  armature  a.  An  adjusting 
.screw  s  is  provided  to  regulate  the  stroke  of  the  armature 
and  the  consequent  intensity  of  sound.  The  wires  from  the 
push  button  and  battery  are  secured  at  {/  and  c,  and  on  clo- 
sing the  circuit,  the  rapid  vibration  of  the  armature  causes 
a  humming  or  buzzing  sound,  whence  the  name. 
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Buzzers  are   generally  used   for  sign;iling    between 
dining  rmim  and  kitchen,  as  a  brll  usually  makes  too  much 
noise  for  this  purpose. 


34.  The  circuit-closing  devices  used  on  bellwork  usual] 
take  the  form  of  a  pu^li  button.  These  are  made  in  : 
sorts  of  styles.  The  very  vMe 
ones  are  seldom  satisfactoi 
Bronze  push  buttons  should 
used  where  exijosed  to  t 
weather.  Fig,  7  shows  the  i 
dinary  round  push  button,  T 
wires  enter  through  holes  in  t 
base  and  attach  to  springs  i  a 
c.  The  cover  rf,  screws  on,  a 
when  <■  is  pushed,  6  anti  r  coi 
together,    thus    completing     t 

One  cell  of  any  good  type 
battery  will  ring  a  good  bell  o\ 
a  short  length  of  wire,  but  it  is  never  advisable  to  rely  up 
less  than  i  ceils  even  on  the  smallest  installations.  When  sff 
eral  cells  are  connected  t"trt;ihcr  tti  form  a  battery,  th«  zi 
of  one  must  be  joined  to  iht  c;irbon  of  the  next  and  the  ft 
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terminals  at  the  ends  of  the  row  of  cells  connected  to  the 
line  wires. 

35.  Electric  bells  can  be  had  of  all  sizes,  from  mere 
tinklers  up  to  the  largest  fire  gongs.  Very  cheap  bells 
should  not  be  used.  They  require  much  battery  power, 
and  soon  get  out  of  order.  Trouble  is  usually  found  first  at 
the  contact  points  or  the  armature  pivot.  Contact  points 
should  be  tipped  with  platinum  or  silver;  platinum  being 
much  the  better  material  for  this  purpose,  as  it  never  cor- 
rodes or  tarnishes,  but  it  is  more  expensive  than  silver, 
which  is  much  used. 

36.  In  an  ordinary  dwelling  there  are  usually  not  less 
than  three  electric  bells,  one  located  at  a  convenient  point 
in  the  hall  with  a  push  button  at  the  front  door ;  one  in  the 
kitchen  with  a  push  at  the  back  door,  and  one,  a  buzzer, 
located  in  the  kitchen  with  a  push  in  the  dining-room  floor. 
These  bells  may  all  be  operated  by  the  same  battery.  The 
battery  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  place,  but  where  it  never  is 
cold  enough  to  freeze;  preferably  in  the  cellar,  where  the 
air  is  not  so  dry  that  the  water  in  the  cells  evaporates  rapidly. 
Cells  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  Water  should 
be  added  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  keep  the  level  of  the 
solution  up  to  the  proper  height,  which  is  usually  marked 
on  the  glass  jar. 


BATTERIES. 

37.  Many  different  types  of  cell  are  manufactured  that 
are  suitable  for  bellwork.  Most  of  those  used  for  bellwork 
are  of  the  open-circuit  type.  They  are  intended  to  furnish 
current  for  short  intervals  only  and  will  run  down  if  used 
continuously.  Crosses  between  the  wires  or  grounds  will 
often  cause  the  cells  to  run  down  rapidly.  Most  of  these 
cells  will  recover  to  a  certain  extent  if  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  while  on  open  circuit,  but  they  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  short-circuited  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it. 
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The  cells  in  ordinary  use  on  bellwork  have  electrodes  of 
sine  and  carbon  and  contain  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac 
(ammonium  chloride).  Sometimes  they  also  contain  a 
*' depolarizing'*  agent,  such  as  manganese  dioxide.  The 
effectiveness  of  a  carbon-zinc  cell  depends  largely  on  the 
materials  of  which  the  carbon  element  is  made  and  the  skill 
used  in  its  manufacture.  Burning  the  carbons  too  much  or 
too  little  in  the  process  of  manufacture  makes  them  inferior. 
Some  manufacturers  make  inferior  carbons  and  then  treat 
them  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  make  them  operate  with  vigor 
when  first  installed.  Such  cells  soon  become  p^olarized,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  are  very  inferior, 
not  because  of  the  acid  so  much  as  because  of  the  poor 
quality  of  the  carbon. 

Where  batteries  are  to  stand  considerable  use,  cells  with 
depolarizing  agents  must  be  employed.  Where  batteries 
are  worked  very  severely,  being  in  almost  constant .  use, 
more  expensive  cells  must  be  employed.  Where  there  are 
facilities  for  charging,  storage  batteries  are  very  convenient 
for  this  kind  of  work.  Dry  cells  are  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  connection  with  light  bellwork  and  portable  elec- 
trical devices.  There  are  many  varieties  of  electric  cells, 
some  of  which  are  very  useful  and  economical,  but  they  all 
rcciuire  more  or  less  rare.  The  study  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  these  devices  is  not  within  the  scoj>e  of  this 
Course. 

•$8.     Tho  IjOcIiuk'Iu'  Cell.— -Fig.  8  shows  a  type  of  cell 

that  has  ]K*en  larjj^ely  used  for  bellwork.  It  consists  of 
a  porous  cup  I\  < ontaining  the  crarbon  electrode  C,  to  which 
a  bindiii}^  post  />*  is  attached;  also  a  zinc  rod  Z,  both  beinji^ 
em  loscd  in  a  jj^lass  jar  with  a  contracted  top.  The  zinc  rod 
is  ])r()vi(h'd  witli  a  bindinj^  screw  7?^,  which  serves  as  the 
nej^ativo  terminal  of  the  cell,  B  being  the  positive  terminal. 
Before  tlie  battery  will  furnish  current,  the  jar  must  be 
filled  to  the  point  shown  in  the  cut  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sal  ammoniac,  and  in  connecting  up,  the  zinc  of  one 
jar  is  joined  by  a  short  piece  of  wire  to  the  carbon  of  the 
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next. 


gives   the   series  grouping,    which  is   usually 
required  in  bellwork.     When,   after   considerable  use,   the 

Trent  from  the  cells  becomes  feeble,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
replace  the  liqiiitl,  but  it 
frequently  happens  that 
the  power  may  be  restored 
by  the  addition  of  a  lit 
tie  water  to  make  uj 
for  evaporation.     The  zin 

ill  in  course  of  time  be 
consumed,  and  must  be 
replaced,  and  the  sal  am 
inoniac  may  also  be  re 
newed  at  the  same  time 
although  it  should  last 
longer  than  a  single  zinc 
rod  of  the  usual  size 
(I  inch  diameter).  After 
five  or  six  rods  have  been 
used,  the  material  inside 
the  porous  cup  will  n 
longer  act  effectively,  and 
this    means   practically   a  ''"'  ^ 

new  carbon  and  cup,  since  thej  may  be  procured  very  cheaply. 
In  the  case  of  renewal  of  a  large  number  of  cups,  they  may 
be  returned  to  the  manufacturer  and  recharged  by  him. 

CavlKin  cylinder  eeH»  are  a  modified  form  of  the 
L-eclanche.  Sal  ammoniac  is  used  as  the  exciting  fluid,  or 
electrolyte,  but  the  porous  cup  is  omitted.  In  its  place  a 
carbon  cylinder  is  used  that  presents  a  large  surface,  and 
hence  makes  the  cell  have  a  low  internal  resistance. 


AXNITNCIATOnS. 

40.  When  a  number  of  push  buttons  are  installed,  it  is 
■necessary  to  have  an  indicating  arrangement  to  show  from 
,«hich  button   the  bell  is   rung.     The   instrument  used  is 
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called  an  annnndnlor. 
in  Fig.  B.     On  thi;  f.ici; 


One  ordinary  house  style  is  show 
ire  rows  of  small  windows,  bcfoi 
one  of  which  an  india 
tor  appears  when  tl 
bell  rings,  showing  ira 
which 

has  heen  sent.  A  hai 
die  A  at  the  sitic  i 
intended  to  be  used  I 
resttiftf  the  indicators  I 
t  heir  normal  posJtib 
when  the  call  is  answered 
A  view  of  the  indicate 
itself  is  given  in  Fig.  1( 
A  hinged  arm  n 
card  bearing  the 
or  number  of  the 
to  which  the  drop  is  ron 
nected,  and  is  held  up 
the  position  shown  by 
counterbalanced  trip  / 
front  of  an  electromag' 

net  m.     -As  soon  as  the  current  passes  through  the  elect 

magnet,  the  trip  is  attracted  and  the  indicator  falls  l>eii 

then  visible    from    the    outside 

through   one   of   the    openings 

in  the  front. 


41.     The  necMlle   aniinn' 
atoi*.  Fig.  II,  is  a  style  n 
used    in    hutels   and    for  eleva- 
tors.     The  current   on    passing 
through    the    electromagnet   of 
an  indicator  attracts  a  pivoted,  "^"^  '"- 

iron   armature   carrying  a   pointer  P  on   the  outside 
causing  it  to  set  in  an  oblique  position,  in  which  it  is  hcW 
by  a  catch  until  released  by  pressing  the  knob  k  below  t 
case.     Annunciatiirs  may  be  <>ljtaincd  in  almost  any  desin 
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finish  and  for  any  number  of  drops.  One  type  that  has 
lately  become  very  popular  is  the  self- 
restoring  annunciator.  In  the  ordinary 
instrument  the  drops  must  always  be  put 
back  after  a  call  comes  in.  Sometimes  this  is 
nut  done,  and  consequently  onu  is  at  a  loss  to 
know,  when  several  are  down,  which  button 
has  been  pushed.  Self-restoring  annunci- 
ators are  constructed  so  that  when  a  button 
is  pushed,  its  corresponding  drop  falls  and 
remains  down  until  the  next  call  is  sent  in. 
This  operates  a  magnet  that  moves  the 
restoring  device  and  resets  the  first  drop. 
Self -restoring  annunciators  are  somewhat 
more  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than  the 
simple  kind  and  some  of  them  require  more 
battery  power.  They  are,  however,  a  great 
convenience,  and  are  rapidly  finding  favor. 
They  are  wired  up  to  the  buttons  in  the  same  '''" 

way  as  an  ordinary  annunciator,  as  the  restoring  di 
wholly  within  the  annunciator  itself. 


KirXNrSO   BKL.I.  WIItE. 

43.  There  are  no  regulations  governing  the  insulation 
used  on  bell  wire.  That  generally  used  is  known  as  annun- 
ciator wirf  and  is  usually  No,  1((  or  No.  IS  B.  &  S.  copper- 
covered,  with  two  wrappings  of  cotton  treated  with  paraffin. 
This  wire  is  cheap,  but  it  is  not  moisture-proof,  and  the 
insulation  does  not  adhere  very  firmly  to  the  wire.  How- 
ever, it  will  work  satisfactorily  if  it  is  carefully  put  up  and 
is  run  in  a  dry  place.  For  really  good  work,  luealher-prooj 
office  wire  should  be  used.  The  insulation  on  this  wire  is 
heavier  than  on  the  annunciator  wire  and  adheres  firmly; 
it  is  also  damp-proof.  If  it  is  necessary  to  run  bell  wires 
where  they  will  be  exposed  to  considerable  moisture,  the  best 
plan  is  to  use  rubber-covered  wire. 

The  size  of  wire  used  is  generally  No.  lli  or  No.  lb  B.  &  S 
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It  will  pay  to  use  nothing  smaller  than  No.  16,  because  the 
cost  is  very  little  more  and  the  line  resistance  is  thereby- 
reduced.  Also  the  batteries  work  to  better  advantage  and 
the  line  is  mechanically  stronger.  For  the  main-battery  wire 
in  large  installations,  No.  14  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

Bell  wires  are  often  stapled  to  woodwork,  especially  when 
bells  are  installed  in  old  houses.  If  any  stapling  is  done, 
care  should  be  exercised  not  to  drive  the  staples  so  hard  that 
they  cut  through  the  insulation  and  break  the  wire.  Do  not 
fasten  two  wires  down  under  the  same  bare  staple.  Special 
staples,  using  a  small  saddle  of  leather  between  the  wire  and 
the  top  of  the  staple,  are  made  for  this  work.  When  bell 
wires  are  run  in  new  buildings,  they  may  usually  be  run 
through  holes  in  the  beams,  and  they  should  be  grouped 
together  as  much  as  ])()ssible.  By  doing  this,  the  wires  are 
run  in  an  orderly  manner  and  very  little  stapling  is  needed. 

In  the  best  class  of  work,  bell  wires  are  sometimes  run  in 
conduits,  but  no  matter  how  they  are  run,  all  circuits  should 
be  carefully  tested  out  after  they  are  put  up  to  make  sure 
that  there  are  no  grounds,  breaks,  or  crosses.  See  that  all 
bell  wires  are  kept  well  away  from  electric-light  wires. 


0 


liVAA.    AM)   ANNrXC'IATOK  C  IR(  I'lTS. 

4*A,  SinipU»  Bell  Circuit.  —  A  simple  bell  circuit  is 
shown  in  V\^.  \'i.  A  battery  of  two  Leclanche  cells  r,  c  con- 
nected in  series  furnishes 
current  to  the  bell  /^ 
located  at  any  part  of 
the  house,  and  the  push 
button  /  is  placed  at 
any  convenient  point. 

44.    Two  Bells  Oper- 
ated From  One  Point. — 

It  is  frequently  necessarv 

to  ring  two  or  more  bells 

Fi(^.  1-^.  from    one    push    button. 


>>r>j 


I  e 


<2> 
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This  may  be  accomplished  by  one  of  two  methods.  One  is 
to  connect  the  bells  in  multiple  arc  across  the  leads,  as  in 
Fig.  13,  so  that  each  one 
is  independent  of  the 
others,  the  bells  a,  b  be- 
ing on  separate  branches. 
The  battery  B  is  repre- 
sented in  this  diagram 
in  the  manner  generally 
adopted,  the  fine  line  indi- 
cating the  carbon  of  the 
cell  and  the  heavy  line 
the  zinc.  The  other  meth- 
od, making  use  of  a  series 


FIG.  13. 
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arrangement,  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.     This  is  often  preferred 
to  the  first  method,  because  there  is  usually  a  saving  of 

wire  in  its  use,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  change  all 
but  one  of  the  bells  to 
single  stroke.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that,  unless  the 
bells  were  exactly  similar 
in  their  adjustment,  the 
period  of  vibration,  or  rate 
of  swing,  of  the  armatures  would  be  different,  and  the  inter- 
ference would  prevent  satisfactory  ringing  of  the  bells.  If, 
however,  one  bell  is  free  to  vibrate  and  the  rest  are  all 
changed  to  single  stroke,  very  little  adjustment  of  each  one 
will  be  required  to  produce 
a  strong  clear  ring. 


45.  One  IJell  Opei-ated  ^_ 
Froin  Two  Points. — When  ^ 
it  is  desired  to  ring  a  bell 
from  two  different  i)lares, 
a  simple  series  circuit  can- 
not be  used,  because  there 
would   be  a   break    at    each 


^ 


H?i 


Fig.  15. 
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push  button  and  a  current  would  not  flow  unless  both  but- 
tons were  pressed  at  once.     The  second  button  must  then 

be  in  parallel  to  the  first,  as 
in  Fig.  15,  so  that  whichever 
button  /  or  /'  is  pressed, 
the  circuit  through  the  bell/' 
and  battery  B  is  completed. 


€ 


K> 


Fig.  16. 
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46.  Figs.  10  and  IT 
show  two  arrangements  of 
wiring  for  ringing  two  bells 
simultaneously  from  three 
different  points.  The  bells 
^,  b  are  connected  in  parallel  in  Fig.  10,  but  they  maybe 
put  in  series,  if  desired,  as  in  Fig.  17,  provided  one  of  them  is 
changed  to  single  stroke.  In  the  case  of  an  actual  installa- 
tion, it  might  be  necessary 
to  run  the  wires  in  some 
other  manner  than  as  here 

laid  out,  depending  on  the       1 — (o)- 

construction  of  the  build- 
ing; but,  from  the  direc- 
tions    already     given,     it 

should  !)(.'  an  easy  matter  ' (o^ 

to  devise  the  best  ar- 
rangement. The  choice  be- 
tween scries  and  j)arallel  connection  of  the  bells  will  depend 
on  which  is  more  economical  in  copper  for  the  line  wires. 
Phu  ing  the  bells  in  multiple  requires  a  larger  volume  of 
current  to  be  supplied  than  when  they  are  in  series,  because 
the  total  current  subdivides  among  all  the  bells.  This  calls 
for  a  large  battery  and  large  wires.  When  the  branch 
circuit  containing  one  bell  is  very  much  longer,  and  hence 
of  higher  resistance  than  the  branch  containing  another 
bell,  the  current  will  not  divide  equally  between  the  two 
bells,  and  hence  the  parallel  arrangement  may  not  be  satis- 
fac^tory  in  such  cases.  Placing  the  bells  in  series  requires  an 
additional  cell  or  two,  but  no  larger  wire  is  required. 


Fig.  it. 
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47.     Wiring:  for  Tlireo  Bells  and   Three  Push  But- 
tons.— Fig.  18  shows  a  plan  of  wiring  that  is  often  used  for 
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Fig.  is. 


the  bell  system  in  a  small  dwelling  where  no  annunciator 
is  used. 

48.  Wiring  for  Simple  Annunciator. — A  wiring  dia- 
gram for  a  simple  annunciator  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  19. 
The  pushes  1,  2^  J,  etc.  are 
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located  at  convenient  points 
in  the  various  rooms,  one 
terminal  being  connected 
to  the  battery  wire  h  and 
the  other  to  the  leading 
wire  /  communicating  with 
the  annunciator  drop  corre- 
sponding to  that  room.  The 
battery  wire  is  run  from 
one  pole  of  the  battery  direct 
to  one  side  of  each  of  the 
pushes.  The  other  side  of 
each  push  is  then  connected 
to  its  drop  on  the  annun- 
ciator. A  battery  of  three  or  four  Leclanche  cells  is  placed 
at  /)'  in  any  convenient  location,  but  should  not  be  set  in  a 
dark  or  inaccessible  spot  or  be  exposed  to  frost. 


Fig.  19. 
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49.  wiring  for  Return-Call  Annunciator. — In  Fig.  '20 
is  illustrated  a  return-call  system  requiring  one  battery 
wire/  It  b,  one  return  wire  r, 
and  for  each  room  ore 
leading  wire  /,,  /,,  etc.  The 
annunciator  board  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the 
upper  part  having  the  num- 
bered drops  and  the  low- 
er the  return-call  pushes. 
Each  room  is  provided  with 
a  double-contact  push,  such 
as  that  shown  in  Fig.  21. 
The  tongue  /  makes  con- 
nection normally  with  the 
upper  contact  r,  but  when 
pressure  is  put  on  the  but- 
ton k,  the  tongue  is  forced 
against  the  lower  contacts. 
The  return-call  pushes  on 
the  lower  board  of  the  an- 
nunciator are  of  the  same 
description.  In  Fig.  20  all 
atically,  for  convenience 
isure  of  the  circuit  in  any 
iponding  drop 


Pig,  so. 
these  pushes  are  shown  diagram 
in  tracing  <iut  the  circuits.    The  ■. 
room,  as,  for  e.tample,  Nii.  4,  releases  the 
and  rings  the  office  beliy.     The  path  of  the  current  is  then 
from    the    jiush    ^    through 


c-<i-e-f-i;-l>-h-{<,  and  back 
to  the  lower  contact  of  the 
push  button.  <.)ti  the  return 
signal  being  made  from  the 
office,  the  annunciator-bell 
circuit  is  broken  at  (/,  and, 
the  push  button  in  the  room  P'"  *i 

being  released,  a  new  circuit  is  lormed  through  /,  as  follows 
from  the  battery  /.Mlirouj^h  g-iu-r-u-o-a-c-k-p  to  the  bat- 
tery, the  room  bell  being  in  this  circuit. 
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BO,  In  installing  annunciator  systems,  it  is  usual  to 
run  the  battery  wire,  which  is  No.  14  or  16  annunci- 
ator wire,  through  the  building  at  some  central  portion. 
If  there  are  many  rooms,  it  will  be  advisable  to  splice 
on  a  length  of  No.  18  wire  to  extend  from  the  push 
in  each  room  to  the  battery  wire.  The  connection  from 
the  other  side  of  the  push  button  to  the  annunciator,  that 
is,  the  leading  wire,  should  be  No.  18.  For  the  return- 
call  system,  a  battery  of  four  or  five  Leclanche  cells  is 
required. 

All  wires  used  in  annunciator  service  should  have  dis- 
tinguishing colors  to  prevent  confusion. 
The  battery  wire  may  be  blue,  the 
return  wire  red,  and  the  leading  wires 
white.  This  arrangement  will  greatly 
simplify  the  connections  and  reduce  the 
liability  of  mistake. 

51.  Wirlnjc  for  Elevator  Aaiiunel- 
ator. — The  wiring  for  an  elevator  annun- 
ciator does  not  differ  greatly  from  that 
of  a  simple  annunciator;  in  fact,  the 
scheme  of  connections  is  essentially  the 
same.  A  battery  wire  l>,  Fig.  22,  is  run 
up  the  shaft  and  connected  to  each  push 
button  on  the  different  floors.  The  return 
wires  from  each  button  are  then  carried 
to  a  point  a  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft, 
where  they  should  terminate  in  a  small 
connection  bfiard,  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  disconnected  from  the  wires  in  the 
cable  running  to  the  cage  c.  The  wires 
running  from  the  connection  board  to  the 
cage  are  in  the  form  of  a  flexible  cable, 
which  is  made  especially  for  this  kind 
of  work.  This  cable  contains  one  more  wire  than  there 
are  push  buttons,  because  it  has  to  provide  for  the  return 
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SPECIAI.  APPLIANCES. 

62,  The  Automatic  Drop. — For  special  alarm  purposes, 
it  is  sometimes  desirable  that  the  bell  should  continue  to 
ring  after  the  push  is  released.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  an  autoinatic-  drop,  which  closes  an  extra,  or  shunt, 
circuit  as  soon  as  a  current  passes  along  the   main  circuit. 


pio.  na. 
Fig.  'ill  shows  two  views  of  an  automatic  drop,  A  being  a 
side  elevation  and  B  a  front  view  with  the  cover  removed. 
There  are  three  terminals  on  the  baseboard  ;  those  marked  a 
and  b  are  connected  t<)  the  ends  of  the  magnet  coil,  the  end 
at  />  in'in;;  alsi.  cntineclcd  to  the  frame/;  terminal  c  makes 
conni-i-lioii  to  the  sjirnij;  cnntiict  </.  which  is  insulated  from 
the  franu-  :tnd  all  otlu-r  wires.  The  bell  circuit  is  closed  first 
ish  button;  the  armatures 
is  at  once  attracted,  there- 
by rfleasiiig  the  n-d  j)icc<.- .^■■. 
which  fails  by  gravity  and 
makes  contact  with  tliv 
sjirin^  i/,  establishinfi  ^ 
circuit  between  />  and  (■. 
which  short-eirciiil;i  the 
push  lintloii  and  magnet 
coil  of  the  drc)p. 

5:J.  The  connections 
fur  the  antonialic  dn.p  are 
shown    in    Fig.    -^4.       The 


thrniijrh  ii-/>  liy  means  of  t. 


m 
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circuit  obtained,  on  pressing  the  push  button  /,  is  from  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery  B  through  the  push  to  the 
terminal  a  of  the  drop,  through  the  magnet  coils  to  h^  and 
then  through  the  bell  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery. - 
As  soon  as  d  falls,  the  magnet  coils  are  cut  out,  the  current 
being  diverted  at  l\  and  passes  by  way  of  the  new  contact 
from  c  to  ^,  and  thence  through  the  bell  and  back  to  the 
battery. 

54.  Two-Point  Switch. — When  two  bells  are  arranged 
to  ring  from  one  push  button, 
it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
cut  one  of  them  out  during 
some  part  of  the  day.  For 
this  purpose  a  small  switch. 
Fig.  25,  is  used,  by  means  of 
which  one  bell,  when  connected 
in  series  with  the  other,  may  be 
short-circuited.  The  wires  are 
run  to  the  back  of  the  switch,  ^'°-  ^ 

one  connection  being  to  the  lever  arm  at  a^  the  other  to  the 
contact  piece  b, 

55.  Door-Openers. — In  apartment  houses,  banks,  and 
other  places,  it  is  often  convenient  to  have  the  latch  on  a 
door  arranged  so  that  the  door  may  be  unlocked  from  some 
distant  point.  For  this  purpose  door-openei's  are  used. 
These  are  made  in  a  number  of  different  styles,  the  mecha- 
nism differing  with  the  different  makes.  In  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, the  unlocking  is  effected  by  means  of  an  electromagnet, 
which  is  connected  to  the  push  and  battery  in  the  same  way 
as  an  ordinary  bell. 

56.  Operating:   Bell   From    L.i^litin^   Circuit. — It  is 

sometimes  convenient  to  operate  an  electric  bell  from  an 
incandescent  lighting  circuit.  This  may  be  done  where  direct 
current  is  used  to  operate  the  lamps,  but  if  alternating  current 
is  used,  an  ordinary  bell  will  work  very  poorly,  if  at  all.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  resistance  in  connection  with 
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the  bell  in  order  to  limit  the  current.  The  amount  of  resist- 
ance will  depend  on  the  kind  of  bell  used,  because  some  bells 
require  much  more  current  than  others.  Incandescent  lamps 
make  a  cheap  and  convenient  form  of  resistance.  Fig.  26  (a) 
shows  a  bell  a  and  push  button  d  in  series  with  4  lamps  / 
across  a  110- volt  circuit.  This  is  the  simplest  scheme  of  con- 
nection, but  there  is  apt  to  be  bad  sparking  at  the  contacts 
on  the   bell,  because  the   voltage  across  the  break   rises  to 
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Fig.  26. 


110  volts  at  the  instant  the  circuit  is  broken,  {d)  show^s  the 
bell  shunted  across  one  of  the  lamps,  in  which  case  the 
voltage  at  the  break  would  be  much  smaller.  The  operation 
of  bells  from  lij^hting  circuits  is  not  to  be  recommended 
unless  the  bell  wirinj^  is  done  as  carefully  and  with  a  view 
to  as  ^()()(1  insulation  as  the  W^hX.  wiring.  Ordinary  bell 
wiring  put  up  with  staples,  etc.  should  not  be  connected  to 
any  source  of  pressure  exceeding  10  volts,  and  it  would  be 
decidedly  unsafe  to  connect  it  to  a  110-volt  circuit. 


lu  nra.Aii  at.arms. 

57.  Automatic  swilclies  may  be  placed  on  window^s  and 
doors,  in  connection  with  alarm  bells,  to  indicate  when 
entrance  into  a  building  is  being  forced.  There  are  two 
methods  of  installing  these  alarms:  the  open-circuit  and  the 
closed-circuit  systems.  Tn  the  oiH»n-cir<«iilt  system,  which 
is  the  one  usually  enij)loye(l,  the  connections  are  similar  to 
those   of   an    ordinary    electric-bell    circuit,    the    automatic 
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circuit -closing  device  being  substituted  for  the  push  button. 
A  window  spring  used  in  this  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  37. 
This  is  let  into  the  window  frame,  the  cam  c  alone  projecting ; 
when  the  window  is  raised,  the  cam  is  pressed  /-t'^^ 
in,  revolving  about  the  pin/,  and  makes  contact 
with  the  spring  s,  which  is  insulated  from  the 
plate  by  a  washer  at  the  lower  end  and  is  nor- 
mally prevented  from  touching  the  cam  by  an 
insulating  wheel  if.  The  wires  from  the  bell 
and  battery  are  connected  to  the  plate  and 
spring,  respectively.  The  annunciator  used  is 
much  the  same  as  that  employed  for  bellwork, 
but  additional,  convenient  attachments  are  usu-  p 
ally  placed  on  it,  such  as  a  device  to  keep  the 
bell  ringing  until  the  annunciator  is  reset,  a 
clock  to  connect  and  disconnect  the  system  at 
certain  hours,  etc.  The  annunciator  is  usually 
equipped  with  a  small  button  over  each  drop, 
which  when  pushed  will  complete  the  circuit 
and  cause  the  drop  to  fall  if  there  happens  to 
be  any  door  or  window  open.  These  are  very 
useful  for  testing  out  to  see  if  everything  is 
closed.  AH  these  appliances  belong  to  the  an-  Vw.«- 
nunciator  itself  and  do  not  affect  the  general  plan  of  wiring, 
which  is  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  for  bell  wiring. 

58.     In  the  closed-circuit  system,  automatic  switches 
of  various  styles  are  used,  but  the  contacts  are  held  together 


when  the  alarm  is  set,  and  a  movement  of  the  window  or 
door  breaks  this  contact.     Two  batteries  are  required  for 
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this  system,  one  being  a  closed-circuit  gravity  battery  indi- 
cated at  b  in  Fig.  2S,  connected  in  series  with  a  resistance  r 
of  about  200  ohms,  the  magnet  coils  of  the  bel!  <t,  and  the 
alarm  switch  s.  The  armature  of  the  bell  is  thus  Held  away 
from  the  back  contact  c.  The  open-circuit  Leclanche  bai- 
ti-ry  b'  is  connected  In  this  contact  and  to  the  far  terminal 
of  the  magnet  coils;  this  circuit  is  therefore  normally  open, 
Imt  as  soon  as  the  main  circuit  is  opened  by  moving  the 
irlarm  switch,  the  spring  on  the  armature  of  the  bell  presses. 
it  against  the  back  contact,  thereby  cloainy  the  local  circuit 
through  the  bell. 

59,     Fig.  39  shows  a  crowfoot  or  gravity  cell,  the  type 


generally  used  when  a  small  current  h; 
tinually.     A  sheet-copper  electrode 


to  be  furnished 
placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  jar  along  with 
crystals  of  copper 
sulphate.  A  solu- 
tion of  zinc  sulphate 
lovers  the  zinc,  and 
on  account  of  the  J 
topper-sulphai 
hition    being    more  ] 


tha 


the  I 
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oilier,  the  two  solu-  I 
tions    do    not    mix,  I 
hence     the     name-1 
gravity    ba  t  tc  ry.  J 
The    tup     solution.] 
shmilii  be  drawn  offj 
from   time   to   time] 
and    water     added.] 
If  the  dividing  lin 
between     the     solu- 
tions gets  up  as  higid 
the  zinc,  a  dark  deposit  will  be  formed  on  the  line  atu 
the  battery  will  become  inoperative.     This  u[)ward  diffusi< 
of  the  copper  sulphate  will  occur  if  the  cell  is  left  standi 
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on  open  circuit.  These  cells  will  deliver  a  small,  steady  cur- 
rent, but  their  output  is  not  large  and  they  are  rather  expen- 
sive to  maintain.  The  closed-circuit  burglar-alarm  system 
is  little  used  in  ordinary  work  in  connection  with  dwellings. 
It  is  usual  when  connecting  up  burglar-alarm  annun- 
ciators to  group  the  windows  or  doors;  i.  e.,  the  contacts  on 
several  doors  or  windows  are  connected  in  parallel  and 
attached  to  one  drop.  To  provide  a  drop  for  each  door  and 
window  would  require  too  large  an  annunciator  and  would  ] 
cost  too  much  for  the  ordinary  run  of  work. 


ELECTRIC  GAS  EIGHTTNG. 
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RURNKRS  FOR  PARALLEL  SYS' 

60.  In  the  application  of  electricity  to  gas  lighting,  a 
spark  is  caused  to  pass  between  two  conductors,  placed  near 
the  burner,  at  the  same  time  that  the  gas  is  turned  on.  In 
the  parallel  system  of  lighting, 
each  burner  is  independent  of  all 
the  others,  having  direct  con- 
nection between  the  battery  wire 
and  ground.  Three  different 
styles  of  burner  are  used:  1 
pendant,  the  ratchet,  and  the  \ 
automatic  burner. 


61.  The  pendant  Inimer 
is  shown  in  Fig.  30.  A  well- 
insulated  wire  is  brought  to  the 
burner  and  secured  under  the 
head  of  the  screw  s,  thereby 
making  connection  to  the  sta- 
tionary contact  piece  e,  which  is 
fastened  by  a  screw  /  to  the 
frame /and  insulated  from  it  by 
washers  -w.    On  pulling  the  pend- 
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is  drawn  across  r.  and.  on  passing  i>ff  at  the  upper  side,  the 
break  causes  a  spark  which,  when  the  gas  has  been  turned 
on,  will  ignite  it, 

63.     The  ratchet  burner  is  very  similar  to  the  plain 
pendant,  but  is  provided  with  a  ratchet  and  pawl  operati 
by  a  pendant,  a  downward  pull  turning  on   the  gas  at  the 
same  time  that  the  spark  is  produced.     A  second  pull  exlin- 
gitishes  the  gas. 


63. 


I 

i. 


iitomntlc  bumpr  is  shown  in   Fig.  31  witli 
the  cover  removed.      Two  wires  must  lie  provided,  runningr 
from  a  double  push  button,  one  of  them  leading  to  thcwire« 
and  the  other  to  />.     The  circuit  from  a  is  through  the  left- 
hand  magnet  coil  c  to  the 
insulated     band    d,    which 
has  a  projection  /  at  one 
side.     Upon    this   rests  a 
metal  rod  r,   bent   at  the 
upper    end    and    termi 
ting  in  a  contact  piece; 
the  luwer  end   the  rod  is 
grounded    by    connection 
with  the  frame  y.     Each 
magnet  coil  has  an  arma- 
ture ^  or  ^'  with    a    pro- 
jecting finger  on  the  inner 
li'.    When  current  is  sent 
1  through  the  magnet  c,  the 
,'innature  ^  is  raised  and 
turns  the  gas  valve  z'  by 
striking  one  of   the  pins, 
"     '  At  the  same  time  the  rod  r: 

is  pushed  up,  thus  breaking  the  circuit  at  a  point  where  the 
gas  is  escaping  and  producing  a  spark  that  will  ignite  it. 
To  provide  for  certain  action,  the  sparking  should  continue! 
later  than  the  instant  of  turning  on  the  gas,  and  this  ift 
effected  by  the  use  of  a  spring  to  restore  the  circuit.     Thi 
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rod  r  is  forced  upwards  against  the  spring  j,  but  when  the 
circuit  is  opened  at  the  spark  gap,  the  spring  presses  the 
rod  and  armature  down  again,  and  the  circuit  being  thereby 
closed,  a  spark  is  again  produced  on  opening.  This  continues 
as  long  as  the  push  button  is  pressed,  the  action  being  simi-. 
lar  to  that  of  an  electric  bell.  The  second  coil  //  is  grounded 
at  the  inner  end,  and  when  a  current  is  sent  through,  the 
armature  g'  is  raised,  turning  the  valve  and  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  gas.  Automatic  burners  are  very  convenient 
where  it  is  wished  to  light  or  extinguish  a  gas  jet  from  some 
distant  point.  They  are  used  principally  in  hallways  where 
it  is  desired  to  light  or  extinguish  the  gas  from  any  floor. 


AKRANGEMENT   OP   I^IGHTING  APPARATUS. 

64,  To  light  gas  by  electricity,  a  spark  of  considerable 
intensity  must  be  produced.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of 
batteries  and  induction  coils  or  by 
an  electrostatic  discharger.  For 
the  parallel  system  used  with  the 
burners  just  described,  a  spark 
coll  is  employed  to  supply  a  good 
spark.  Fig.  32  shows  an  ordinary 
spark  coil.     It  is  made  up  of  an  iron  core  about  f  inch  in 
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Fig.  33. 


diameter  and  8  inches  long.     This  core  is  built  up  out  of 
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soft-iron  wire  and  is  wound  with  5  or  6  layers  of  No.  18  mag- 
net wire.  The  coil  k  is  connected  in  series  with  the  cells  r, 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  33.  The  battery  should  have  at  least  six 
cells  for  satisfactory  service.  One  end  of  the  coil  is  con- 
nected to  the  gas  pipe  /.  When  the  pendant  is  pulled,  the 
tip  makes  contact  and  a  current  is  established  through  the 
circuit.  When  the  circuit  is  broken,  the  self-induction  of 
coil  k  causes  a  bright  spark  at  the  break. 

65,  Wires  for  this  purpose  are  usually  run  on  the  out- 
side of  the  gas  fixtures,  but  they  may  be  concealed  if  there 
is  sufficient  room  between  the  fixture  shells  and  the  gas 
pipe.  It  is  advisable  to  use  wire  provided  with  good  insu- 
lation for  this  kind  of  work,  for  the  wires  are  particularly 
likely  to  become  grounded  upon  the  fixtures  to  which  they 
are  fastened.  Where  fixtures  are  wired  on  the  outside,  the 
wires  should  be  painted  or  made  with  the  proper  colored  insu- 
lation, so  as  not  to  show ;  but  they  must  not  be  painted  with 
bronze  or  metallic  paint,  which  would  penetrate  the  insula- 
tion and  cause  grounds,  unless  rubber-covered  w^ire  were 
used. 

GO,  To  make  the  location  of  grounds  easy,  it  is  advisable 
to  run  sei)arate  wires  from  a  distributing  point  near  the 
battery  to  each  fixture  or  group  of  fixtures.  The  wires 
can  be  connected  together  at  that  [)()int  by  means  of  a  con- 
necting boartl,  at  which  any  fixture  can  be  disconnected. 
This  makes  the  location  and  removal  of  grounds  an  easy 
matter.  Fig.  \\\  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  a  sys- 
tem using  both  plain  pendant  and  automatic  burners. 
The  distributing  board  is  shown  at  D.  The  automatic 
burner  is  i)rovi(lcd  with  a  double  push  button  c.  When 
the  dark  button  is  pressed,  the  light  is  extinguished  ;  when 
the  light  button  is  pushed,  the  gas  is  turned  on  and 
lighted. 

In  the  above  diagrams  the  gas  pipe  has  been  used  as  part 
of  the  circuit.  This  is  done  where  the  fixtures  use  gas  only. 
Where  electric  light  is  used  on  the   fixtures,    the   gas  pipe 
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must  not  be  used  as  part  of  the  circuit.     The  connections 
are,  however,  essentially  the  same.     All  that  is  necessary  is 
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to  use  an  additional  wire  instead  of  the  pipe.  The  following 
Underwriters'  rules  relate  to  gas-lighting  wiring  in  connec- 
tion with  electric-light  fixtures. 


Electric  Gas  lii^htlngr. — 

Where  electric  gas  lighting  is  to  be  used  on  the 
same  fixture  with  the  electric  light: 

a.  No  part  of  the  gas  piping  or  fixture  shall 
be  in  electric  connection  with  the  gas-lighting  cir- 
cuit. 

b.  The  wires  used  with  the  fixtures  must  have 
a  non-inflammable  insulation,  or,  where  concealed 
between  the  pipe  and  shell  of  the  fixture,  the  insu- 
lation must  be  such  as  required  for  fixture  wiring 
for  the  electric  light. 

c.  The  whole  installation  must  test  free  from 
**  grounds." 

d.  The  two  installations  must  test  perfectly  free 
from  connection  with  each  other. 
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67.  Since  the  battery  is  momentarily  short-circuited 
every  time  a  spark  is  obtained,  it  would  soon  run  down  if 
the  contacts  on  the  burner  were  to  remain  permanrntly 
touching.  To  give  notice  of  this,  a  rplay  (Fig.  S.iJ  maybe 
used  in  series  with  the  battery,  the  current  entering  at  iand 
passing  out  at  <*,  after  circulating  around  the  coil.  The 
magnetic  circuit  is  completed  by  an  armature  a,  which  i% 
held  back  against  a  stop  by  the  weight  if  when  no  currert 


IS  passing.  If  a  short  circuit  occurs,  the  armature  is 
attracted,  and  the  spring  rfis  pressed  against  the  platinum- 
tipped  screw  s,  completing  a  local  circuit  by  means  of  ihe 
wires  e,  f  through  a  vibrating  bell  and  one-cell  battery. 
The  current  used  in  lighting  the  gas  at  a  burner  is  of  such 
short  duration  that  the  be!l  is  not  rung.  A  modification  of 
this  arrangement  is  to  provide  an  armature  on  the  spark 
coil  itself,  which  shall  close  a  local  alarm  circuit  when  tie 
battery  is  short-circuited. 
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APPARATUS   FOR   MULTIPI^E-LIGHTINO   8T8TEM. 

68,  The  multiple,  or  flash,  system  of  gas  lighting  is 
used  in  large  halls  where  many  lights  are  installed  in  groups. 
A  fixed  spark  gap  is  used  at  each  burner,  both  of  the  points 
being  insulated  from  each  other  and  from  the  gas  pipe, 
except  the  last  point  of  a  series,  which 
is  grounded.  The  style  of  burner  used 
is  shown  in  Fig.  36,  in  which  a  and  b 
are  the  points  of  the  spark  gap.  To 
complete  the  connection  between  con- 
secutive burners,  a  fine,  bare  copper 
wire,  about  No.  26  gauge,  is  stretched 
across,  being  secured  through  the  small 
holes  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  strips  «,  b. 
The  body  of  the  burner  is  made  of  some 
insulating  substance,  and  a  flange  of  mica  ;;/  is  added  to 
give  further  protection.  Since  one  circuit  may  consist  of  a 
large  number  of  burners,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  E.  M.  F. 
must  be  very  high  to  force  a  current  across  so  much  air 
space,  and  to  insure  success,  the  wiring  must  be  installed 
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Fig.  87. 

with  the  greatest  precaution.  The  wire  should  nowhere  be 
nearer  to  the  gas  pipe  than  \\  inches;  if,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  approach  more  closely,  the  wire  should  be 
enclosed  in  glass  tubing. 

The  apparatus  required  for  this  system  of  gas  lighting 
consists  of  an  induction  coil  /,  Fig.  37,  operated  by  a  bat- 
tery B  and  used  with  a  condenser  c  across  the  spark  gap  of 
the  primary/.     The  condenser  cuts  down  the  spark  at  the 
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circuit-breaker,   for  this   spark  would    be  very   dcstnict 
in  the  tjase  of  a  large   coil.     The  fine-wire  secondary  sM 
grounded   at   G,  and    the  i 
terminal  is  connected  to  iheB 
wire  passing  to  the  burners, 

09.    Fricthmal       luot-hln^ 
are    also    used    in    the   miillip 
lighting   system.     These   guiv 
ale    static     electricity,     and     i: 
many  cases  are  more  reliable  th,i[; 
induction    coils,    as    there   is  ii'i 
battery    to    get     out   of   onL' 
One    form   of    this    machine    : 
shown   in   Fig.   MS.     One  of  i 
terminals  /  is    to    be    cniinei  i' 
to  the  switch  handle  s  and  !■ 
other  g'   to   ground.     The  m.. 
'"*  ^*  chine  is  rotated  by  means  of  thi 

handle  A,  and  the  switch  is  moved  from  one  contact  to  ilie 
next,   lighting  the  gas  on  each  circuit  /,  £,  d,  9}  in  rap 
succession. 
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